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CONTENTS OF VOLUME III. 



Under the heads of << Calendar," « Agricultaral Shows," and ^Reports," many yalnable artides will be 
Ibnad on gardens, crops, method of cultivation, products, and animals, which we have placed under distinct heads. 



A. P»g,. 

Adrice, Finding Fault 308 

Agricultural Societies and Shows-<i^nefit of . .... 156 

N. Y. State, Annual Meeting of 8,40 

« NoUceof. 40,145 

«* An. Keport and Election of Officers . . 87 
« List of Premiums for 1844 .... 146, 150 

*< Regulations, k£ 150,151 

*< Transactions for 1843 190 

^ Program, and Additional Premiums .281 
** Descrip. of Show at Pokeepsie.. . .293 

^ Premiums awarded 296 

** Circular ibr Meeting in Jan. 1845. .345 

« Assembly Report of. 126 

Worcester County, Transactions of. 62 

£Mes « « *< 94 

Newcastle" « « 94 

' Hancock Planters' Qnb 125 

and Mechanics' Association in Louisiana. ...••• 125 
Jefferson College Agric'l, Hortic'l and Botau'l. . 197 

Boyal Society of England 283 

Yorkshire « « 316 

Highland << ScoUand 316 

Queens Cou nty 327 

Benefit of. 156 

Agricultural Papers, Value of 179, 286, 301 

« « Errors in 134,171,249 

« « Criticisms of. 301 

** " Great Help in Reading 341 

« Products of the United States 349 

«« Survey in Ohio 349 

Agriculture, Essays on Practical 317 

A la b ama , Agriculture of. 25^ 

Almanac, Notice of American Agriculturist I9d^ 

Alpaeas in England and Peru ."93 

« ScotUnd 252 

American Farmers, Policy of. 338,365 

« Institute N. Y. Report 158 

^ ** Programme and Premiums offered . 277 

** ** Seventeenth Annual Show 326 

« " Premiums of. 356 

** Quarterly Jour, of Agricul. proposed. . .317 

Ammonia, Sources of 187 

Apples, to Preserve in Pits 347 

Arithmetic, Elementary 285 

Ashland, Description of. 35 

Afparagus, Culture of. 70 

Autialian Agriculture 317 

Aviary, Description of. 16,336 

B. 

Bihy,abigone 349 

Btrley, great Produce of. 372 

Beani, Culture of. 131 

Beef for tbe English Maricet 124 

Beer, Spruce to make 285 

Bees, Sutistics of 187,348 

*< Preserved from Moths 253 

« Economy of 284 

« Htveless 315 

Biids, Useful to Fruit-Trees % 72 

*" Migration of 182 

** Protected on the Fann... %269 



P»g«. 

Birds, Destroying InsecU 197,251 

Births, Premature 328 

Blackberry Jelly » 16 

Blight in Pear-Trees 321 

Bone-Dust and Sulphuric Acid as Fertilizers 251 

Bone-Dust for Food : 284 

Borer on Fruit-Trees.. «« » 75 

Boston Traveller 62 

British American Cultivator 125 

Buckwheat, Method of Harvesting 292 

Budding 208 

Bug8> (see Insects.) 

Butter, Quantity made firom MDk 8 

« Scalded Milk for 8 

*^ Making in Orange County 47,237 

** from Sour Milk 51 

C. 

Cabbage Heads to raise from Stumps 156 

« " toFtckle 349 

<< a Monster 350 

Cid^ndiir Northern J ^' ^> ^' ^^* ^^^ ^^» 
Calendar, Northern. . . . ^ ^jg^ 250, 275, 313, 346, 369 

*< Sonthem J 27,60,90,122,152,186, 
Southern. . . . ^ ^j^^ ^49, 276, 314, 370 

California, Travels in 94 

Canary Seed, Manner and Profits of Raising 3J7 

Cane Coverer, Description of. 157 

" Cutter, " 62 

^ for Making Paper 157 

Candles, to Make 156 

Carbonate of Am. to Destroy Insects and Worms. . 197 

Carbonic Acid, condensed l^ Charcoal 124 

iCarolina Planter, Notice of. 285 

Castor Oil, Production of» 62 

Caterpillar^ (see Insects.) 

Cattle, Shelter for 5 

<< Ayrshire, Origin of 41 

« « and Durham Bull Sheltie 230 

^ Devon, Character, Weights of ...... 10, 1 1, 12 

<« <« Great Dairy Qualities of. 94, 286 

«< Durham or Short Horn — Hardiness of. 45 

w « Mr. Gibbon^ 130 

<< <' Introduction into Spain 155 

<c « Sale of for England and Michigan . 15S 

<^ << Importation into France 187 

^ ^ Messrsv Lathrop's... 194 

« « Pofled Grade 198 

^ ^ Extraordinary Milker 284 

<f << Mr. YaiPs Lady Barrington desc. .344 

«« «< Sales of in England 347 

« « BullMeteor 364 

« Hereford, Dairy Qualities of. « 4ft 

'< Yearlings, Management of. • • .40 

M Stock of Peter A. Remsen # 42 

^ Gravel in Animals 48 

^ Smithfield, Show of. 61 

« Breeding BuUs 61 

<< Free Martins Breeders 7a 

« English Method of Fattening 107 

« A Great Butter Cow 125, 190 

<< Taming a Savage BoU^ % r«5 
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Cattle, Mr. Sehoiek't Polled Coir 156 

« to Prerent Injanr to in freih Pea-Fieldt.. .156 

« to KiU Liee on* 177 

« Fatting Sleen 184 

« Luge Cow 187 

«^ Three Calves at one Birth 187 

^ Organle Improrement of 211 

« Prolific Cows 219,315 

«< Warbles, Core for 219 

** Doctor, crery Man his own 254 

^ Eaglisb, Izported to Russia 283 

^ Remedy for Hove in 284 

^ Directions for Fattening 328 

« Mibugemeat for the 8o«th 341 

« Care of Yoaag Stock 354 

^ in Western Australia 371 

Caidiflower, Lanre 219 

Charcoal and tU Uses 108, 124, 125 

Cheese, Dutch, to make. .* 83 

^ Importation into England 187 

« Benefited by the OU in Milk 253 

^ Process for making 274 

Chess, Remarks on 14, 140 

Chemical Soltttion for Seeds 324 

•* and Physical Balance of Nature 222 

Chemistry Agricultural, Lectures on 40, 329 

« Elements of. 125 

^ as Exemplifying the Wisdom of God 254 

^ Agricultural 134,171,200,243 

Clay Lands for Grass 307 

Clearing Forest Lands, Mode and Expense of 174 

Coal Tar, Substitute for Point 248 

Cockle-Burr, Poisonous to Hoffs 3 18 

Cocus on Orange-Trees, Remedy for 69 

Coffee, Culture of. 14 

Colleges, Agricultural 52, 187, 124, 283 

Colman's European Agric. Tour.. . 189, 284, 317, 374 

Comfrey Root (Symphytum), Great Value of 62 

Concordia Intelligeneer noticed 30 

Conservatory, Mr. Talk's noticed 196 

Com, Egyptian 7, 265 

** to preserve from Spring Frosts 157 

« for Fodder, Culture of. 161 

^ for Sugar 162 

« Odd Rows in 167,306,324 

«« Trialof in England 251 

^ Molasses from Stalks 253 

« for Soiling and Fodder 312 

«< Green Pudding, to make 318 

« SheUcr 343 

« Bread, to make 349 

^ Culture on Cane-Land 349 

Correspondents, Hints to 126 

Cotton, Topping, 77 

" Large Increase of Stock 124 

« C haracter of the Plant 1 56 

** Memoir on 190 

^ Premium « 22 1 

<« Cuhureof Sea Island 244 

** Gin, Proposed Improvement of 337 

Cranberries, Cultivation of 54, 79 

« Great Yield of. 374 

Crows, White 283 

Cultivation of Cleared Lands 3 

Curculio, Remedy for 80, 190, 221, 286 

Corrant-Trees, Eiurly Standard 93 

Cuttings, to Propagate 251 

D. 

Dahlia Tree - 110 

Dairy, a Peansylvaoia 178 



Para 

Dana, Review of 200, 243 

Deer, Management of. 30O 

Dis's in Fruit Trees, kc. (see ¥*i Trees, CaFders, ^tc> 

Diseases in Animals— Cure for Mange in 61 

Cure for Hovea in Sheep 66 

« *« in CatUe 2&4 

** Scab^ ace, in Sheep 66 

« Mad Itch 150 

^ SoreTeaUin Cows 190 

^ Overeating Appks 262 

^ Dogs and Cats 340 

Dogs, Shepherd, described. 76 

« Mexican, « 241 

« and Cats, Dweases of in the South 340 

Downing's Highland Nurseries, noticed 97 

Draining Swamp Lands 53 

** Description and In^klements for 112 

Dock, Extrsordinary 284 

Duties on Rice, Lard, and Tobacco 155 

Dysentery, Ripe Fmito cure for 349 

E. 

Eclectic Magazine, Notice of. 374 

Education, a Farmer's 2, 1 14, 232 

Egg,UrgcGoose 93, 135 

** Preserving nnder. Groond 214 

« Hatching after Transportation 210 

«« to Preserve ^...223 

" Hatcher, description of 228 

Elderberry Wine to make 184 

England, Teur in, No. 17 36 

*< Jottings in 78 

English Farmer and Farming 36, 37 

Excretions from Roots, none 251 

Exports, Increase in our Agricultural 260, 329 

F. 

Farm of Mr. Douglass 4 

" A Mexican 49 

«« of Mr. Morgan 110 

*< of Mr. Gibbons 130 

« of Mr. Woolscy 163 

^ of Messrs. Lathrop 194 

« of Mr. Lamb 195 

" of Mr. Clift 226 

« at Deanston 252 

*< of Mr. Pell 258 

<< General Management of. 308 

« Architecture 318 

Fanners' Club, N. Y., Proceedings of J ^ ^'' J^j ^^^ 

•< « Addressof. .*.275 

Farming, Massadiusetts 207 

« Improved in Massachusetts .-.248 

<< in Alabama and Tennessee 311 

« in Wiskonsan 157 

<< in Saratoga « 365 

Fat and Muscle 372 

Fences, MoveaUe • ]76 

« New Jersey. 180 

« CosUy 341 

Film on the Eye, Remedy for 253 

Fish-Ponds, described , 259 

Flax, Culture of 129 

Flowers, Pres er ved by Guano 251 

«* Magnificent, described 35O 

" how Attained in Winter 371, 373 

Flower Seeds^ saving 315 

Fly-Tumep, to destroy (see Insects). 

Fountains, DescriptMn of. J33 

Fowls, P(4and, Characteristies of 41 
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Fowls, Rnasian, Bescriptioti of. 241 

Frails, Change of at the West ; 9 

<< Preserving Applea and Pean 29, 347 

« Exportation of 106 

« Cultivation of 116 

« Choice Varieties of 120 

« Peach and Fig Orchard 182 

« Statistics of 186 

<* Best Method of raising Peaches in a Pinery . 187 

<< Syrian, Description of. 187 

« attheSoath 363 

G. 

Oahranic Experiments on Potatoes 233 

Gardens, Kitchen, Froit, and Flower (see Month. Cal.) 

Gardener's Assistant, Yonng 94 

Gaylord, WilKs, Obituary of 133 

Genesee Farmer, New. 94 

Geonda Lands and Agriculture 117 

Grafling Knife, Description of 144 

« Directions for .• 175 

Gnus, Ha rrowing. . . • 71 

« Catting 193 

Grapes, to Preserve. 372 

Grail, Grama or Buffalo 22 

<< Dock, Conch, &c., to kill 20 

« Tornillo or Screw 172 

** Gama and Bermuda 335 

« on Clay Lands 307 

* « Tossac, described 343 

** Seeding Lands in Greorgia 344 

Grease-Spots, to Aemove 157 

Grounds, to be Stirred in Dry Weather 197 

Grove, H. D., Obituary of. 100 

Guano, FossU 7 

<* Experiments with 23 

«« for Tumeps 29 

^ Localities and Analysis of 98 

« inlehaboe 220 

^ Modeof Applying 222 

^ Useful in Preserving Flowers 251 

<< Test for, Qualities of, and Substitute for. .252 

" Importation of into England 283 

« History of 285 

^ Description of. ^ 334 

« Instructions for Using 348 

H. 

Hams to Pickle 350 

Hand Flower 354 

Hay, Cut, Superiority of. 157 

« Time for Cutting 195 

^ Rigging, Description of 273 

^ American, in England 347 

Hedges, Buckthorn 48 

Hemp Seed, Culture of, Exportation of 16, 257 

« Brake, new 349 

Herd Book, proposed American . . . . « 154 

Honey-Dew, explained 291 

Hops, Culture of 67 

Boise, Nutwith, Description and Pedigree of.^ 28 

<« English 78 

« Norman 209 

« Unsound Feet in. Clipping, Boot for 78,79 

^ Farm and other 84 

* F3wer, cheap 354 

* Longevity of. 93 

* John Blount 126 

* Fashion and Mariner 130 

* Improvement in 155 

« Old 156 



Horses, Cure for Founder 190 

** Arabian and Persian, Inquiry for 321 

Hbrticnlture, Profitable 41 

<< Mission to China. ...93 

« Twine for WaU Trees 93 

I. 
Implements, Agricultural, for the South. . Ill, 247, 30$ 

Incubation, Novel 252 

« Daily Progress Described 290 

Indigo in Louisiana. 92 

Insects (see Diseases of Trees, Vines, Calendars, &c.> 

<< Pheasants destructive of 155 

^ to Destroy on Vines 156 

" ** on Gooseberries. 252 

« « onPeachTrees J57 

<< « onRoseLeaves 170 

« « Tumep Fly 187 

« toKiU 93,187,197 

« Destroyed by Ladybirds 331 

Irrigation, Value of. 371 

Itch, Mady Cure for 157 

J. 

Johnstone's Agricultural Chemistry 317 

L. 

Lands, Massachusetts, worn out 55 

« Waste, in Great Britain 93 

*' too much 235 

Lard Oil, quantity made 318 

Lectures proposed among Farmers 329 

Lice on Fruit Trees • 73 

« toDestroyon Cattle J77 

Liebig, Errors in, and Review of. 29, 56 

Lime (see Manure). 

«* Benefit of in Destroying Insects,. 56 

« Pri ces of in New Yoilc ] 00, 1 20 

Locust Trees, Inquiry 345 

Losses by the Mississippi Flood 349 

Loudon, Mr., Notice of, Obituary Notice of. . . .30, 61 
M. 

Madder, culture of. 357 

Manure (see Guano, Lime, &.c). Marsh Mud 6 

" Lime 7,34,71 

" Bommer's Patent 9 

« for Melons 29 

« Forest Leaves 3D 

" Muck, Experiments with .51 

« Salt as 66,71 

« for Cotton 77 

« Marl 70 

" for Strawberries , 93 

" for the Greenhouse 125 

" from Fowls 1 33 

«* Saline for Potatoes 139 

« Coal Tar 156 

« Saw Dust J55 

" Sulphate of Soda, value of. 157 

<*• Cow Pea. 181 

•* Special 188 

« Oil for 220 

" Waste, Economy of. 222 

« Value of Urine. 233 

« « Household Urine 251 

** Bone Dust and Sulphuric Acid 251 

« for (Seneral Crops 258 

«* Necessity of. • 308 

« Soot and Saw Dust 315 

« Cheap 318 

^ fVomPlgeons •••••333 
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2Ia^ Sogar^ quantity sold in New York 317 

M^^ Pnr«Vn ^ 29, 61, 93, 124, 155, 187, 219, 
Afaikets, Foreign,. . . ^ '^^^ ^SS, 315, 347, 371 

« New York J ^^' ^* ^^' ^^> ^^^' ^®^' ^' 
new xorK. ^ g^^ 287, 319, 361, 375 

Marl (seeMannres), Alabama 240 

«< Great Value at the South 292 

Marling^ Great Profits of 221 

Heat, Seleetion of. 33 

Mechanics in Biassaehnsetts 304 

Mice, to Keep from Winter Sown Peas 93 

Migncmette, to Increase the Scent of. > 372 

Milk Pans, Glass 187 

<< Shedding, Soap Sods a remedy for 221 

<< Great Profit of. 286 

MOkt, YeUov, described 348 

Mnlbory Paper 237 

Mnles for Agricultural Pnrpotes 19 

Mttlticole Rye, Notice of 30,71 

Mustard Seed for Stock 219 

« « Profit of Giawing...< 349 

N. 

New England Fruit Book 254 

« « Ftener. 254 

New American Orchardists 354 

New Yoric Agricultural Institute described s . 274 

Nursery and Garden of Messrs. Downing. 97 

*f *< u Messrs. Winter It Ck>..... 325 

O. 

Oaks Ancient, Sixe of. 29 

<< English, in America 33, 119, 172 

«< Timber, great Durability of 155 

^ Grafting with Chestnuts 327 

Oil for Manure 220 

Onions, Large 93 

<< Cultivation by the Tartars 155 

« Great Yield of. 374 

Orchards (see Trees), Management of Young. . . . 304 

Oregon Territory, Description of 225 

Organic Matter in Water 29 

P. 

Paper firom Cane 157 

« « Mulberry 237 

Pawlovnia Imperialis 29 

Peas, to keep Mice from winter-sown 93 

<< Extraordinary Production of 372 

<c Three Thousand Years old 372 

«« the Georgia Table 174 

<« the Cow, as a Fertilizer 181 

« « Cultivation of. 236 

Pell, Robt L., Experimental Farming 119 

Pennsylvania Farmer, noticed 125 

Peruvian Sheep, Description of. 315 

Phosphate of Lime, Mineral ; 214 

Physiciaas, Agriculturists. • 170, 206 

Piggery, Description of. 177 

Pindars, Culture ot. 18 

Planters' Banner, noticed 30 

Planters, Proposed System for Southern. ..«...• « .322 

Plaster of Paris, Good Effects of 75 

« " Prices of in New Yorit 100 

*< « near Salt Water 119 

« « where not beneficial 225 

Pkyw, Three Share, described 38 

«* Steam 93 

« Subsoil and Others 100 

« American InEngland 323 

M for taming under the Cow-Pea^ 362 



Plowing, Subsoil 69,251,366 

<* Early on Prairies 221 

« Fall recommended 345 

Plow Boy, noticed 158 

Plum Pudding for the Million 219 

Policy of American Farmers 338, 365 

Polotokian, or Chidcen-Hatcher 26 

Pork Trade of Cincmnati 157 

** American in England 219 

Postage, Errors in 330 

Potatoes, Disease in 8, 3 16, 3 18, 350, 354 

** Cnltoreof. 56, 162 

« Prolific 61,62 

« Saline Manure for '• 139 

** Comparative Value of. 371 

<« Earliest Known 371 

*< Great Yield of 374 

Poulterer's, the American, Companion, noticed. 158, 374 

Poultry, Twin Chickens described 5,347 

« Useful to Fruit-Trees 72 

^ Cochin China Pullets 93 

« Profits of. 145,201 

« Pheasants destmctive to Wire Woims. . . 155 

*f Dorking Fowls, description of. 164 

<« Mode of Keeping 197 

« Winter Keeping 210 

« Russian Fowls 241 

« Raising Turkeys 242 

« House for described 16,336 

^ Guinea Goose described 304» 

« Prices of Fancy 328 

** Hens, Inquiry as to HabitR, 4c«. 344 

*^ Mexican Pheasants described 347 

« Singular Hen «< 348 

« Management of • 356 

« Error Corrected 360 

« Yards, Chinese ,....371 

« AGreat Layer. 371 

Prunes grown in the Soothem States 318 

Pulveriser, descri bed 25 

Pumiddm^ to preserve 4 328 

« Great YieW of 350 

Pump, the Lifting and Forcing 292 

Q. 
Quarteriy Journal of Newfoundland Agriculture. . .30 

Quinces, Large .349 

Quotations, Credit 126,221,253,285,286 

R. 

Rats, to destroy 284 

Reaping BUchine, Descriptiott of. 238 

<c and Threshing Bfachine 372 

Rein, Patent Safety 233 

Rep(»t on Agriculture from N. Y. Legislature. ... 126 
•< of Hon. H.L. Ellsworth, Com. of Patents.. 189 
^ Rufilns on South Carolina Agriculture. . . .285 

Rham, Rev. W. L., Obituary of. 30 

Rhinelander, Dr., Garden of. 310 

Rhubarb Leaves, Poison 317 

<« ** Large Stalks of 252 

Rice, laige gmin 221 

Rooks, Desfroyers of Worms 252 

Root Crops, Directions for Harvesting 257 

Roses, to propagate by cutting 251 

« the Prairie. 371 

Riytation for Garden Cropa 155 

« « FamCrops 258 

^ of Crops necessary. 360 

Ruta Bagas, introduction into England. 30 

Rye and Grass Seed sowing among Conn J232 
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Bje, Dhreetioiis for caltiTatiiiflr 260 

•* twentj-Aeren Cropi in SaccessioQ 318 

S. 

fitleratns, Compositioii of. 366 

Stll (jee Manores), for killing Snails 93 

Salting Meat by Patent Process 219 

ScoUtod, Agricnltar« of 262,330 

Sea Weed, a PrcrentiTe of Cnrcnlio 286 

Seedf for distribatkm 100 

** Steeping before Sowing 129 

« Savinif for Use 289 

^ Chemical Solntions tor. 324 

Sheep Conntry, the Best 50, 179 

« Diseases of 66 

« to make Ewes own a Lamb 66,124 

« Paular Merinos.... 91, 102,141,215,264,269 

*< Nomber of in Great Britain 93 

« Feeding in Sheds 93 

« History of the Merino 136 

« on Driving 138 

<* Sonth.Down for the Sonth 167 

; ** Saxon Merinos in the Sonth 167 

*< Long-Wooled, prices and profits of 183 

« BemarkaUe Fecundity inEwes. ..188, 219, 284 
*^ Sonlh-Down for Letcesters 221 

* Poisoned, cnre for 221 

'« Mr.Clift'slong-woded 227 

« Mr. Grove's Saxon, described 262, 268 

<< Death of Grandee (Rambouillet) 299 

<* Pedigrees of Pedro and Fortune 300 

« ^ Mr.RandaU's 377 

« Pemrian, Description of. 315 

« South-Down TS. Rarobonillet 329 

** Bemarks on the oM Merino 339 

« Trough, Description of 248 

8bdl Fruit, how Preserred 372 

Shirt Tree of America 220 

Silk, Manufacturers of in Great Britain 7 

<* Qoestion Settled in its History 30 

« Crftureof.. 65,101,272 

« Quantity raised in France 317 

SinnDonds' Colonial Magaxine 317 

Soailf (see Catendars, &c.), to Kill 93 

SoOiag Cattle. 259 

Soils, analysis of 188 

<< to be Stirred in Dry Weather 197 

* SDur and Borrel 340 

Soot and Sawdust for Manure 316 

Sorrel and Sour Soils 340 

SoQthem Agriculture, &c., Notice of. 189 

« Products 212 

Spanish Publication on Agriculture 125 

Spiders, Bed, to destroy 29 

^irit of the Timei, noticed 125 

Spirits of Turpentine, to destroy Insects 197 

Squash, great yield of 350 

Slahles, Management of. 39 

Stiaw-Cutter, descriptk>n of Botts* 309 

Strawberries, manuring. 93 

« Varietiesof. 105 

<« Horefs Seedling 135 

^ Larse species 315 

SaliseribcrB, Ten Thousand 65, 353 

Sngar-Cane Cutter, description of. 62 

** Improved Cultivation of. 156 

<< Improvement in Making 365 

« Culture of 165,204 

Solpliate of Soda, value of 157 

« of Ammonia, test of •...#....371 

SwiDoWyAwhite «« 348 



Pag«. 

Swine, great weight of Berkshire 87, 190 

<« Scarcity of and Sheep 79 

** to prevent Injury to in fresh Pea-Fields. ... 156 

« Berkshire superior Thrift of 175 

« Pigs sucking a Cow 213 

« Great Fecundity of. 222 

T. 

Tanning on the Plantation 109 

Tariff on American Products in Germany 155 

Teams, Dutch and Yankee 340 

Teats, Goose-Oil a Bemedy for soro 190 

Tennessee Agriculturist, Beply to 329 

Threshing Machines, Notiee of 125 

Times and Prospects 1 

Toads, UtiUty of 251, 349 

« and Frogs, useful !o Fruit-Trees 72 

Tobacco^ Cuba, Cultivation of 62, 182 

« CulUvation of. 168, 202, 234, 266 

Tools for Boys , 39 

Transmutation of Grain 315 

Trees, Plum, Oil destructive to 9 

** Pear, training 29 

« Peach, Diseases of. 43,72, 182 

" Fruit, Diseases in 80 

» Twinefor Fastening Wall 93 

« Produce of an Aged Pear 1 04 

« Pruning 143 

« Wash for 155 

** Peach, to preserve from Worms 222 

" Cultivation of the Peach 237 

« Transplanting Fruit 285 

« Blight in Pear. 321 

** Inquiry respecting Locust 345 

*^ Grafting the Chestnut on Oak 347 

Tttssac Grass, described 343 

U. , 
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THE TIMES. 
Ih presenting the First Number of the Third 
Volume of the American Agriculturist to our read- 
ers, we can not but congratulate them on the 
change of times which has taken place within one 
short year, and look back with some degree of 
satisfaction to an article in our last January num- 
ber, anticipating in a measure all that has come to 
pass. If the products of the farm are still thought 
to be too low, ererything else is in proportion — ^not 
eren excepting money, which can not be loaned at 
this present moment by capitalists, at a higher rate 
of interest per annum in Wall street, than it would 
hare coinmanded per month six or sevea years 
ago, when wheat, com, pork, &c, were more than 
double the price they now are. But we contend 
that agrifiwltural products, taking everything into 
consideratioii, are now bringing fiiir prices ; and 
Te think that our farmers generally have no rea- 
soQ to eatofHrnxL There is no doubt in our mind, 
howerer, that they will gradually advance, and 
«pGQ the opening of npring, and next summer, rule 
kigfa«r than they now do. There are many reasons 
why this ahoold be so, the principal of which fire, 
that the crops of hay, potatoes, and other roots, 
oon, angar, and eapeoiaUy of cotton, have not been 
fqaal this year to those of the past A geiifral 



revival of business has also taken place ; and a 
portion of our population which had returned t^ 
forming, have again resumed their mechanical and 
manufacturing employments. Owing to the great 
abundance of money, new enterprises are likely to 
be undertaken on private account; our general 
government will undoubtedly commeii^e a fresh 
system of internal improvements — ^more especially 
such as re{;ards facilitating the navigation of the 
western rivers, and laaproving the harbors on 
the lakes ; the wes^p states will also be enabled 
to go on with their most promising railroads and 
canals; and then if we look abroad at the states 
in Europe, we see a general revival of business 
there, and the prospect, in addition, of the duties 
on Flour and Meal being still further reduced in 
Grreat Britain, so much so, as to considerably in- 
crease the amount of our exportation of these arti- 
cles. We could state other causes that are at work 
which are likely to slightly raise the price of pro- 
visions, but deem it unnecessary to dwell upcti 
them. We think it disgraceful any longer now to 
qpeak of hard times ; for, to the great majority of 
our citizens, they were never really substantially 
better. Let ev^ry one, then, be industrious and 
frugal—lceep out of debt;— look forward to the fo- 
^e with renewed hope— trust in Providence, and 
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be assured that the country has again entered upon 
a bright and prosperous career. 

A FARMER'S EDUCATION. 

Wk can not think that the present system of 
educating the rural population of the country is 
what it to ought be. There are many things 
which might be taught in our district schools, 
which, 80 far as our information extends, seem 
never to have been thooght of; things which may 
not only be made extremely interesting and in- 
structive to children, but at the same time prove 
of great individual benefit when grown up, and 
they come to act for themselves; and such also as 
would add largely to the wealth, strength, and re- 
sources of the country. Here is one item, for ex- 
ample—apples. We find one person in this vicini- 
ty growing and shippmg these to England, and 
realising $9 per barrel ; another selling them in 
this market from $4 to $5 per barrel ; while ap- 
ples of an inferior kind are not worth ovef $1 ta 
$2, and many are so poor that they could scarcely 
be given away. 

Now a child knows good and poor fruit by its 
taste ; but there are other points about it to which 
it is important to direct attention. Suppose, then, 
any person residing in the school-district who may 
have paid some little attention to this subject, 
should take a few dozen apples, pears, or any 
other fruits of the season of various kinds, good, 
bad, and indiiSerent, and make his way with them 
to the school-house, call up the children around 
him» sod point out their relative value, and the 
true reason why one should be cultivated in prefer* 
ence to the other. He would explain that a good 
apple should be of a suitable size ; regular, even 
shape; with a small stem; smooth, thin skin; 
rich, juicy, solid pulp; pleasant flavor, either tart 
or sweet ; a smaU core, and few seeds. In short, 
that it should possess as much pleasant nutritious 
substance as possible, combined with the least 
amount of stem, skin, core, and seed. Now this, 
if a good bearer, would be a superior apple— wor- 
thy of a name, and of propagation. Then, by way 
of contrast, the children should be shown a poor 
api^e, and their attention be called to that — ^not 
only by allowing them to judge of the difference 
in taste, but also by pointing out the loitg, large 
stem ; the thick, coarse skin ; the dry, tough, sour 
piulp ; the large core, and the small amount of 
really nutritious substance in tiie fruit. After this 
they might be taught .to graft, and be instructed 
QpoQ firnil-treet iu general and the test system of 



their management. Boys from 12 to 15 years old 
may lefam all this as easily as grown men, and 
when they come to b^ grown up and manage theif 
own farms, the great majority of them would not 
only have plenty of fruit around them, but that 
also of a first-rate quality, although they might 
expect DO foreign market for i t. If good fruit were 
universally cultivated throughout the country, this 
alone would be adding to its annual wealth seve^ 
al miHions of dollars. In the same simple manner^ 
the children of every rural district could be taught 
to judge of the relative di^erence in the value of 
vegetables;, that a dry, mealy potato is not orfy 
morelagreeable to their own taste, but twice, or 
perhaps thrice as nutritious lor their stock-feeding 
as a poor-ffiavored, watery one may be. How 
few, if asked, can tell the difference in the value 
to animals of sugar-beet and mangel-wurzel, or 
the succulent ruta-baga and the coarse, pithy, 
white tnmep. There is as great a difference in 
the nutriment of various kinds of winter-squash 
and pumpkins ; and yet scarce any one thinks or 
speaks of it. The same in the grasses ; in wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, and com ; in cotton, and, we are 
not sure, in rice and sugar ; the different breeds d 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry ; the plow, 
and, indeed, all agrici]dtural implements. These 
may be called very homely subjects to be taught a 
child ; but are they not of vast consequence in th« 
aggregate to the man and to the country ? Wc 
believe that persons may be found in nearly all 
our school districts, who would be quite capable 
of lecturing intelligently on the subjects hereic 
mentioned, and willing to do it gratuitously ; an^ 
if one hour a day for three months in the yeai 
cotild be given to these, the farmers of our country 
would greatly increase their stores of knowledge 
hi a few years, understand the reasons of thei 
practice better than they now do, and be w^orkin^ 
to much more profit and advantage. 

When the young men had attained ft Boatuf 
age, they might form themselves into classes, ant 
devote their winter evenings to obtain a kuowl 
edge of manures, soils, and the best method of in 
proving them ; and the best sjrstem of a rotatio 
of crops. To this might be added an acquaiptarK 
with the elementary prmciples of ohemistry, gj 
ology, botany, and mechanics. It really seems I 
us, that all the subjects of edvcatien irhieh ^ 
have here mentioned, are easily attainable I 
every person before arriving at 21 yeaiv of a@ 
however humble his drcnmstances, and witho 
detriment to the course of studies alnady pamai 
at the district •chools.^ 
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Books for reading, in tlie country schools espe- 
cially, ought to he different from what they now 
are generally. They should contain more upon 
the subjects of agriculture, horticulture, stock- 
breeding, and mechanics; and less of mere litecary 
matter. Poets, orators, and fine writers, are not 
as much wanted as good farmers and mechanics. 
We have a burning desire to see every child in the 
republic male and female, educated in such a man- 
ner as to be able to make the most of the' resour- 
ces of nature which surround them. A thorough 
education in the theory and practice of agriculture, 
the great business of our country, and, indeed, of 
mankind, is what oar children should be. taught. 
As the products of agriculture may be improved 
and cheapened, so will it follow with everything 
else— manufactures, arts, literature, and time, also, 
to arail ourselves of their pleasures and advanta- 
ges. 

CULTIVATION OF CLEARED LANDS. 
After the burning is accomplished, and the 
land is ready for a crop, the first thing necessary 
to be done, if the ashes are not to be disposed of 
for making potash, is to take shovels and distribute 
them and the coals which are left by the brush 
and log-heaps, as widely as possible arotmd ; other- 
wise, those spots will remain too rich, and give 
the crop there a rank and imeven growth for years. 
This accomplished, and the land enclosed under 
a good fence, it is ready for tillage. 

First Crops. — ^To one unacquainted with new 
lands, it seems to him, after the removal of the 
wood, not a little astonishing to witness the nu- 
merous rank weeds which instantly spring up, 
where before scarce one was to be seen ; and we 
know of nothing which so strongly reminds us of 
the primeval curse, *' thorns also and thistles shall 
it bring forth to thee," as a newly-deared forest- 
field. Tiie thrifty fire-weed shoots out like thick- 
sown wheat ; the thistle pushes up its head ; and 
coetdes, and briars, and buns, come forth like the 
hlAed dragon's teeth. In order to displace these 
and cheek their growth, it becomes very important 
to get in such a crop as will cover the land as 
thickly as possible. But such, frequently, are the 
Tiressing wants of the new settler, that this can 
not always be aooomplished ; he must consequently, 
take things as they are with him, and do as well as 
possible under the circumstances of the case. His 
first crops, therefore, will depend mainly upon 
tht«e things : 1. The nature of the soil. 2. The 
climate. 3. The more immediate waoits of the 
eccopant. 



It must be recollected that forest-lands recently 
cleared, are so full of large roots of the trees just 
cut off, and these run so near the surface of the 
ground, that they make it almost impossible to 
plow. When the soil, however, is suitable for a 
good growth of com or wheat, these crops pay so 
well, and are so necessary to the family of the 
settler, that plowing is often immediately attempt- 
ed. The best instrument for this purpose, is a 
strong and rather narrow plow skimming the earth 
lightly, and armed with a strong-set, sharp cutter 
forward, which, as it moves along, easily severs 
the smaller roots, while the larger ones are adroit- 
ly avoided by the plowman. After plowing, the 
land is thoroughly harrowed, then all the broken 
roots are raked up into heaps and carted away, or 
are sufifered to remain till sufficiently dry, and 
then burnt Others do not attempt to plow at all, 
but after harrowing the land as well as the stumps 
and top-roots will permit, sow wheat broad-cast, 
and then harrow and brush it in. If it be a good soil 
for wheat, and reasonably friable, and a favorable 
season ensues, it takes well, smothers the weeds, 
and yields a fair crqp even with this imperfect 
preparation. 

When plowing is not resorted to for com, it is 
planted in hills at suitable distances by walking 
straigjit forward with the hoe, removing a shallow 
scoop of soil, dropping the seed in, and then cover- 
ing it. Some give the com no after-culture foi the 
first, seccmd, and occasionally even the third year, 
from carelessness, laziness, or in consequence of 
the numerous strong roots, which, till somewhat 
decayed, are so great an obstruction to the plow. 
But this allows the weeds to spring up in great 
abundance, frequently almost choking the crop, 
and imder any circumstances greatly lessening the 
yield. We have occasionally seen a heavy, nar- 
row harrow, with strong, sharp teeth thickly set, 
made for the purpose of cutting down the weeds, 
to be followed with hoes. The harrow, from the 
nature of circumstances, is partial in its effects, 
and hoeing is so slow and laborious, that few set- 
tlers have patience to trouble themselves about the 
weeds, and they allow the com to take its chance, 
and do its own battling against them, and yield 
what it can. 

When clearing lands and putting them into cul- 
tivation, we fortimately were not much in want 
of wheat or com ; we more generally, therefore, 
put them immediately into grass, allowing them 
to remain so for several years, till the roots of the 
trees were sufficiently rotted to allow plowing 
with &cility. Our method in effecting this^ ' 
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to barn off as early as possible, harrow well, and 
alwajrs sow oals with the grass-seed, no roaiter if 
as late as July or August, as the oats kept the 
weeds down, and if they did not ripen or get a suf- 
ficient growth to be mowed for fodder they would 
at least make a good corerhig for the grass. We 
think it rery important to put on an extra qtrantity 
of grass seed in first seeding new lands, as the 
leaves of the forest-trees on the ground, chips, roots, 
&c, prevent more or less of it taking. No chance 
should be left for the weeds to come in, as it is 
more diflicult eradicating them at this time, after 
once getting their growth, than at any other. 

The first cultivation of the prairies is entirely 
different from that of woodland; but as this sub- 
ject was pretty fiilly discussed by Mr. Murray, and 
Mr. Robinson in om- first volume, we shall not 
enter upon it, trusting that Mr. Robinson, agree- 
ably to what he then led us to hope, will now 
finish up what he intended to say on these inter- 
esting matters. 

Upon the management of the forest-lands at the 
south, we do not feel qualified to enter ; and trust, 
therefore, some of our friends in that quarter will 
do it for us. We believe, however, that com, cot- 
ton, rice, and even sugar-cane, are usually their 
first crops— we at least have often seen these crops 
growing on very new land hi the southern «tate8. 

Manure. — ^When the soil has not already a suf- 
ficient quantity in it, the best manure for new 
lands is lime, as this tends to hasten the decom- 
position of the coarse vegetaMe matter with which 
it is surcharged, faster than anything else which 
can usually be applied at a like cost. When clo- 
ver is sown, a top-dressmg with phister is very 
beneficiaL 

FARM OF GEORGE DOUGLASS, Esq. 

We had so much to say in our last Volume of 
the agriculture of Long Island, that we do not 
know hut our readers may think us somewhat 
partial to it In describing Mr. Douglass' farm, 
therefore, we shall merdy mention such things as 
we found different firom others which we visited. 

This excdlent farm is beautiftdly situated on 
the east side of Little Neck bay. The mansioQ 
and outbuildings are elegant and commodious; 
the view around is picturesque and varied in a 
high d^ee, and the grounds are laid oat with 
much taste, and handsomely planted with trees 
and a profusion of choice shrubhery. The garden 
SB a very fine one indeed, and rich in vegetables, 
and fruits, and flowers. The fields are of conve- 
itient dze and wdl toced, principallf wtik stone 



wall. A good stock is kept here, mostly of milch 
cows of a high Durham cross, all of which prove 
uncommonly good milkers. From these , and the 
horses and oxen necessary for the farm wof k, a 
good deal of manure is made. In addition to this, 
the farm being hounded by the aalt water^ large " 
quantities of sea^mud are thrown on the beach, 
which is gathered tip and made to add tor the 
riches of the dung-heap ; so that Mr. Douglass has 
the means of enriching his lan^ to any reasonable 
extent, and can, therefore, etap it more severely 
than if it vrerc differently situated. 

Rotation. — The farm is imder the management 
of Mr. Johnson, who politely took us over it and 
showed us everything which he thought might 
deserve attention. He puts his land hard at work, 
and the followmg is the rotation. First year, after 
mowing, breakup the meadows and sow buck- 
wheat. Second year, spread the manure broad* 
cast in the spring, and plant with com or roots* 
Third year, sow oats or barley, and at the proper 
time, after harvestmg, put in wheat with gnss- 
seed. The fourth year the wheat is harvested; 
the land then remains in graaa for six years. Uik 
der this system the soil has heen steadily increas- 
ing^ in fertility, and the crqw good. We are not 
sure, with such abundant resources of Inanure ml 
at hand, that this rotation may not be the bestf 
although the Afferent kinds of grain following 
each other so rapidly, would, vnder cvdinary eir* 
cumstances, be considered very exhausting. 

Pbevkntivk aoaihst the Titb!Ikp-Flt.— Mr- 
Johnson informed us, by mixing one pound of 
snuff, two pofmds of sulphur, and two bushels of 
ashes together, and sowing this mixture broad- 
cast upon the tumepsassoon as they appear above 
ground, it would completely prevent the rwraget 
of the fly. If soot can be luid, it is also an exc^ 
lent ingredient ta add to the mixtiffe. 

Among other little items, we saw here a very 
fine Scotch cattte^og. He is of medium siztt, 
with long, silky hair, and po ssc s Bc s a Tery intelli' 
gent countenance. He suffers somewhat firom the 
heat of our dimate; yet, nevertheless^ does his 
work op in exodlent style. Bfr, Johnson has sue* 
ceeded, he thmhs, in aeclimating the Sceteh holly, 
so far that it stood out the seventy of last winter 
without protectioo, and fiowished well the past 
summer. We should think this a pretty aereie 
test; and we shall rejoice if this beavtiAil ahrabf 
with its silver-edged, deep-green foliage, c«n be 
successfully introduced among us. Mr. JobnaoB 
showed us seveial large trees that he had tiaos- 
jdaated, whidi we jfooad doiof Tvrj weUL He 
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adopted the plan recommeaded by Sir Henry 
Steoart, and notwithstanding the great difference 
of climate between this and Scotland, where Sir 
Henry wrote, by taking up a large ball of earth 
with them, he has succeeded thns far better than 
could have been anticipited. Mr. Johnson would 
show his apparatus for transplanting with pleas- 
ore, and give any details required by those who 
are desirous of making the experiment of trans* 
plantmg. 

TWIN CHICKENS. 
We recollect in our early days, when to possess 
a fine flock of poultry was the summit of our 
worldly ambition, of being told that eggs with 
doable yolks would produce twin chickens. But 
anung the numerous eggs that we continued to 
set iiom year to year of this kind, we never ob- 
tained any produce, nor were our acquaintances 
more lucky than ourtelres ; we therefore conclu- 
ded that it was an ** old woman's notion," hatch- 
ing twin chickens from double-yolk eggs, and gave 
the matter up in despair^ thinking, at least, that 
our birds were not destined to increase by this 
two^d process. That eggs with double yolks 
will produce twin chickens there is now no longer 
a doubt in our minds ; for in a recent visit to the 
Casina, the beautiful residence at Hurl-Gkite Neck, 
af G. M. Wooisey, Esq., we saw one of such a 
pair. It was produced by the care of his factotum 
cf the aviary, a stout, hearty Scotchwoman. Of 
this there can be no dispute; for, observing that 
ooe large egg under one of her setting hens had 
not hatched the day after ail the other chickens 
eame out, she carefully broke. the end of the shell 
and picked it open, when out popped two strong 
bVe chickens, which she had not the slightest diffi- 
coltj^in raising. One proved a cock, the other a 
pulleu The latter we saw, and a fine little bird 
it i& The cock had been sold to go to market a 
few days before we visited the Casina ; but in de- 
scribing it, the good woman said : " It was, indeed, 
a very pratty beast" Now hatching twin chick- 
ens may be very common with some, and they 
may be inclined to smile over the simple tale we 
ha?e so circumstantially told ; but the real fact 
oeconriDg beyond dispute, being new to us, we 
have thoo^t it worthy a grave record in our jour- 
nal. We are of opinion now that double-yolk 
eggs will {woduce twin chickens, perhaps as surely 
as single eggs, and the reason that they do not 
oAener, is, probably, because the shell is so thick 
that the chicken can not break it and escape. 



The person above, gave it as her opinion that her 
twin chickens could never have broken through 
the egg-shell, it was so much stronger and thick- 
er than those of single yolks. 

Pigs BaotTGHT up without SucKiNo.~The same 
good woman showed us a fine litter of seven Berk- 
shire pigs, which she brought up without sucking ; 
their dam having died almost instantly after giving 
birth to them. We doubt whether any other pigs 
than Berkshires would have had the sense to live 
and do well under such adverse circumstances. 

COUNTRY VILLA— (Pio. 1.) 




Above we present our readers with the view of 
a country villa, the architecture of which, though 
rather ambitious, has been much admired, and if 
somewhat in vogue in this vicinity. We think 
the style better adapted for the south than the 
north. There, Venetian blinds, to open and shut 
at pleasure, would be inserted between the pillars, 
which would make the piazza a cool place to sit 
in, and extremely pleasant. The same idea may 
be adopted at the north in summer, and glass with 
three feet or so of panels at the bottom, could be 
substituted for them in winter, transforming the 
piazza thus into a beautiful conservatory during 
this dreary season of the year. 

SHELTER FOR STOC£. 
It has afforded us much satisfaction in variooi 
excursions which we have made through the 
country for the past few years, to observe the 
greatly increased attention that is paid by the 
farmers to the comfortable shelter of their stock. 
Many is the bam, with iu accompanying stables, 
and sheds, and yards, we have found— admirable 
examples of their kind, and approaching as neav 
to perfection as it is possible perhaps to attain^* 
If these could be more extensively copied it would 
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Itftre little to desire; bat onfurtanateljr, the prin- 
ciple of comfortable, economical shelter are little 
•tudiedi and much lets practised than they should 
be. 

Many think when they bare buili their bam, 
tnd are able to tie up their stock at night, that 
•rerything it accomplished ; whereas, they hare 
only advanced in the first step. To be stire tkis 
it the most important one ; yet we hold, in addi- 
tion to the shelter of the subles at night, <^>en 
thedt joining on to and running oat from the bam, 
SOtking at least three sides of a square, and enclo- 
ting commodious yards, are nearly as necessary 
for tunning and exercise by day, especially for the 
younger part of the stock. Tbese may be made 
very cheap, with board roofs and sides ; and if 
tawed stuff is difficult to be obtained, with logs 
rolled up for the sides, and well chinked and plas- 
tered with clay, and poles orer-laid with coarse 
hay or straw for a roof. Where timber is scarce, 
a ttone wall, or an earth embankment may be 
thrown up sis or seven feet high, or a doable row 
of rails or light poles can be laid ap three feet 
apart or to, and then filled in with coarse hay or 
ttraw for the wall shelter. The only objection to 
this is, that however poor the hay or straw, the 
stock, frequently from mere wantonness, will pall 
it out and devour it; but after remaining one year, 
it becomes musty and foal, and they are not apt 
to do to. 

Another great contideration in making sheds and 
yards, and haying them well supplied with litter, 
it, that by keeping stock confined in them, all the 
manure, both solid and liquid, is saved ; and in 
addition to their extra comfort, animals eat less 
and thrive better than when unprotected and su^ 
/arad to roam at large. Water for drink, of as 
warm a temperature at can be obtained from a 
tpring or well, ought to be bountifully supplied in 
the yard, and in such a manner as not to overflow 
and wet the ground or litter around. 

MARSH.BfUD. 
Bt the application of marsh-mud mixed with 
marl, on quite ordinary land, Mr. Carmichael, of 
Qaeen Aimers coimty, Maryland, obtained the past 
year 1,026 bushels of wheat, weighing 60 lbs. to 
the bushel, upon 20 acres of land, being nearly 
6H bushels to the acre. What the quality of his 
marl was, mixed with the mud, we are unable 
to tay ; though, we presume, it was like much of 
that of the highest fertilizing qualities which is 
foondin Monmouth county. New Jersey, and is 
tuppoted to be the upheavingt of the depotites of 



the ocean, or io oiber words, sea and marsh-mad. 
No better evideoec of the great valoe of marsh- 
mud coold be given than is shown in the prodac- 
I tioQ of this great crop of wheat ; and we earnestly 
I call atteotioD to it agaia, being well satisfied thai 
the value of marine depoiites has hitherto beea 
; too generally overlooked ; and that thousands of 
j dollars have been paid oat for city manare, by 
; farmers near the seashore, which coold have heen 
! saved had they understood the value of the highly 
fertilizing qtialities of marsh and i 



ITEW T(HLK FARMERS' CLUB. 

It has been decided that these meetings diall 
uke place hereafter oo the first and tMird Tues- 
days of each month, at 12 o'clock at noon, to con- 
tinue till 3 o'clock, P. M., at the Reading-Room 
of the Repository of the American Institute in the 
Pack. The place is central and eommodioos^ 
and these hoars are, upon the whole, considered 
the most conrenient for the attendance of the 
members residing in the country. There is no 
ceremony of admission, nor charge whaterer. 
Erery one is free to come and go when he 
pleases. The Club-meetings are becoming (^ 
more interest and importance erery month ; and 
it is especially desired that all vdio feel an inter- 
est in the advancemait of agriculture, whether 
they reside in the city or in the coimtry, will 
attend, and frnmish their quota of iniiMrmation. 

At the meeting on Tuesday, the 5th of Decem- 
ber, Mr. Schuyler was called to the chair. 

Mr. Meigs offered a report, recommending 
Bommer's method of making manare. 

Mr. Wakeman presented a report, containing m 
Constitution and By-Laws for the Club, which 
was adopted. 

Mr. Carter, tram the Committee on Grafb, re- 
ported that they recommend a suitable place he 
provided in this city for the deposite ana pi^ser- 
vation of grafrs and buds, and tnat a suitame per- 
son be appointed to take charge of and to man- 
age the concern^ that one fourth of the grafts be 
ffiven to the first applicants, and the remainder 
be sold to pay expenses ; that persons sending- 
grafts send also descriptions of the fruit, and that 
likenesses of the fruit be taken in wax for preser- 
yation. • The commitee also reconmiend that a. 
good farm be procured in or near the city, where 
agriculture ana horticulture might be carried on to 
the best possible advantage, and that the poor bo 
employee! on the farm without expense to the 
city, provided the corporation will gire the 
land. 

Dr. Gardner's prcmimme of j^gricultural Lec- 
tures was read and strongly recommended by 
General Tallmadge. It was ordered that the 
Club recommend the lectures to the public, an«i 
that the subject of allowing the use of the Hall 
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of the Repository for the lectures be referred to a 
committee. 

Commodore De Kay offered grails from trees 
which bore the premium pears at the last Fair. 

Mr. Sewell presented some cuttings of grape* 
rines. 

It was then ordered that the articles presented 
be mentioned, with the names of the donors, in a 
record of thanks to be kept bv the Club. 

A commtmication on marl-manures and salt, 
from F. Mortimer Butler, was read. Mr. Ste- 
Yens said that on Long Island salt as a manure 
was inefficient — attributable to the presence of 
sea-air. Colonel Clark remarked on the chemi- 
cal influence of salt and lime. 

Mr. Boswell presented several kinds of apples, 
nearly all the growth of western New York. He 
then gave a few particulars on the cultivation of 
the cranberry and other fruits, which, as he has 
obligingly offered to furnish us more at length 
hereafter, we omit what was said at the Club. 

Dr. Gardner, Greneral Tallmadge, and Mr. Ste- 
vens, entered into some discussion on the use of 
lime, the gist of which was, that when the ashes 
of Tegetables and plants show lime in their analy- 
ses, it is ffood manure for them ; that it is partic- 
alariy valuable in destroying insects where used ; 
and that it proves much more beneficial on clay 
than sandy soils. Dr. Gardner then spoke of the 
value of certain kinds of marl, especially for 
wheat-crops, when it contained a lar^e proportion 
of potass. As one instance of its value, he stated 
that a gentleman in New Jersey not long since 
purchased a farm there for a trimng stun, and by 
using marl on it has now made it worth $100 an 
acre. He also discussed, with Mr. Stevens, the 
value of ashes — the latter stating that the far- 
mers on Long Island foimd very little difference 
between the effects of those leached and un- 
leached. 

Dr. Field made a report from the Committee 
on the Long Island Farms, which was read, ac- 
cepted, and referred to the sam^ committee, to 
prepare a memorial to the corporation of the city 
on that subject, viz., employment of the children, 
&c, in horticulture, agriculture, and growing and 
manufacturing of silk, &c., in connexion with 
their education. 

General Tallmadge read from the Burlington 
Silk Record Family Magazine a statement that 
Gfeat Britain, without producinfi^ one pound of 
thc^raw material, imports the silk and manufac- 
tures it to the amount of $76,000,000 per annum, 
and employs in this business more than 400,000 
operatives — and pays to the silk-weavers alone 
little short of $14,000,000 per annum. 

A letter from Dr. Stebbins, of Northampton, on 
Pongee silk, was read and referred to a commit- 
tee on silk from mulberry-bark. 

Mr. Baker, of Rahway, N. J., exhibited a map 
of his farm, and stated that on the drained land 
he obtained, without any manure, 32 bushels of 
wheat per acre, and the heaviest crop of ^ss. 
He drained twenty acres. Mr. Baker exhibited 
his draining-tools, and explained their use. They 
are simple, and well adapted to their purpose. 

Mr. Wakeman then moved that six subjects be 



proposed for discussion, from which the' Club 
shall select for the next meeting. 

The second monthly meeting of the Farmers' 
Club took place on Tuesday, December 19. Forty 
members were present. Colonel E. Clark was 
called to the chair. 

A letter from J. Torman, Esq., of Cecilton, Md., 
to the president of the Club, was read. Mr. Tor- 
man is eighty-six years of a{^, . and expresses 
a high degree of interest in agricultural improve- 
ment. 

A letter from James De Peyster, Esq., was 
read. He states that he has raised the Egyptian 
com for eight years past ; it gives 80 to 100 bush- 
els per acre — makes as good cakes as Indian meal 
or buckwheat, and is as eood for poultry and cat- 
tle ; culture of it strongly recommended by Mr. 
De Peyster. 

A general conversation now took place on birds 
and their usefulness in destroying insects — ^insects 
in general — the disease of the potato— blight of 
the barberry-bush, &c., &c., which we regret to 
say we have not space to report at full length. 

Mr. Chapman exhibited some Dorking fowls 
recently imported by him from England. 

Guano Manure. — Commodore De Kay stated' 
that he had seen mounds of it on the Florida 
islands. Colonel Clark thought that the islands 
on our eastern coast should be examined for it. 
Dr. Gardner said that fossil guano existed in 
three localities in the state of New York. 

Reports were made by Commodore De Kay on 
timber, Dr. Gardner on the communication of 
Mr. Butler, on the influence of sea-water on 
marshes containing shells, &c. 

The Club then sSjoumed, to meet on Tuesday, 
the 2d of January. 

THE PRESENT WINTER. 
We observe that our respected cotemporary» 
the Prairie Farmer, prophesies the present winter 
will be more severe than the past was, therein 
differing from the opinion expressed by us page 
267 of our last volume. The forepart of Decem- 
ber, 1843, was not near as cold and snowy as the 
same month for 1842, while the latter part hat 
been the complete antipodes in this latitude of that 
of last year ; being warm, simny, foggy, and rainy, 
with a snow-shower or two which melted neariy 
^s fast as it fell ; indeed, the month has been of 
more than average mildness ; we are, therefore, 
correct in our prognostication for at least one third 
of the time. Our opinions are based upon what 
we think philosophical principles, although we 
can not be certain that we are right till we have 
more experience and observation. These princi-* 
pies will be found explained page, 177 of Vol. L' 
In return, we should be obliged if the Prairio 
Farmer would state its reasons why it thinks the 
present winter will be odder than the last. Tht 
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weather is an important matter to the farmer, and 
it would be a great desideratum if it could be fore- 
told a few months in advance, if only in its gen- 
eral aspect The barometer we hare found a very 
uncertain guide, either upon land pr at sea ; and 
besides, its forewamings are given only a few hours 
previous to the actual state of things, thus making 
the possessioD of it of little benefit to the farmer. 
We have no doubt that the weather is directed in 
advance by fixed laws, and that these will yet be 
discovered by man. The sacred writings occasion- 
ally allude to this subject 

DISEASE IN POTATOES. 
Wb hear many complaints in various parts of 
the country, of a disease in potatoes, which causes 
them to rot with great rapidity, and throw off a 
very disagreeable smelL All those with whom 
we have conversed on the subject, attribute this 
disease to the excessively hot, dry weather of June 
and July, followed by long protracted rains, which 
set in the first part of August, continuing the re- 
mainder of the summer and during the fall ; thus 
checking the root in the first instance, and then 
giving it a watery, forced growth, so long and late, 
as to prevent the potato properly ripening. In this 
diseased state they have been found very injuri- 
ous fed to stock ; occasionally, even causing death. 
No better remedy is yet ibond to prevent the 
spread of the rot among potatoes, than spreading 
them out OQ a dry floor in a warm building, so 
thin as not to touch. But when the disease has 
broken out in a heap of potatoes, even this precau- 
tion to save them dften proves abortive, and will 
scarcely pay for the trouble of doing it. 

ANNUAL MEETING OP THE N. Y. STATE AG. 80C. 

The annual meeting of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, will be held at the Society's 
room in the Old State Hall, Albany, on the third 
Wednesday, (the 17th,) of January, 1844, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. 

Persons intending to compete for the Societv's 
premiums on field-crops, essays, ke,, are reminded 
that their statements and essays must be sent to 
the Recording Secretary, Albany, before the first 
of January. 

Presidents of County Agricultural Societies are 
also requested to transmit the reports required by 
the statute, to the Recording Secretary, previous 
to the anntud meeting. 

LxriHBB TtrcxEB, Rec Sec*y. 

We hope to see a full attendance at the above 
meeting, for, in addition to the annual doings of 
the Society, several interesting and important pro- 
ceedings are anticipated. Among these, we un- 
derstand a memoriai is to be got up, praying the 
legislatare to eztead the $8»00i0iiowaQniiBliy giv- 



en to Agricultural Societies for five years, to an 
indefiniie length of time. We wish the amount 
might be increased to $15,000 annually. It would 
be scarcely over half a cent for each mhabitant in 
the state, and is a boon small enou^ to ask for 
the benefit of the most important mterest of the 
country. 

The geological smrey of the state being finish- 
ed, we think we ou^ht now to have an Agricnl 
tural survey ; and thts should be conducted l^^ met 
who unite the theory and science with the prmcti 
cal part of agriculture and stock-breeding. 

The founding of an ACTicuItural College or 
High School should not be lost sight of in the pro- 
ceedings of the society; and we think it imporuuit 
that a memorial be drawn up and presentea to the 
legislature, asking aid for the same. 

Some of the arrangements for the next aonoal 
show ought to be altered, especiallv those of doss- 
ing animals of distinct breeds togetner. Let them 
be exhibited hereafler among themselves. We 
respectfully suggest also to the society, to appoint 
a publication committee, whose duty it sImuI be 
to revise its transactions and those of the county 
societies, and cut off the verbiage which it b only 
a waste of ink and paper to print and bind op in 
its volumes. Most of the engravings in t&e last 
volume were disgraceful to the art, and absc^nte 
caricatures of the fine animals attempted to be de- 
lineated. We hope we shall see no more such. 

The Breeders' Convention have another meeting, 
at the same time with the State Society, and if 
they conclude to give a scale of points for the future 
guide of the American breeder, they should weigh 
well their proceedings, as a single erroneous move 
will have a most pernicious effect in the country. 

QuAirrnr or Buttkr maihe mtm Mhjl — ^We 
find that cows varv from one tenth to one thirtieth 
in the quantity of outter produced from their mflk ; 
that is, erery LOO lbs. of the milk of one cow, 
will yield 10 lbs. of butter, while others will only 
give 3} lbs. of butter from the same quantity. 



ScALDBD Milk for Bitttbb. — ^In the Boston 
Plowman, we notice that Mr. Johnson of Framing- 
ham, scalds his milk during the winter season af& 
drawing it from the cow, and then sets it away in 
the usml manner. The butter made fitMn the 
cream is as yellow, sweet, and solid, as if made in 
June. The same thing is done by all good butter- 
makers in this vicinity, with the same effects as 
detailed by Mr. Johnson. 

VmoniiA Lands. — Considerable interest having 
been excited among our northern people regard 
ing the eligibility of these lands for emigratioo, 
we shall feel much indebted by any commoniea- 
tions on their localities — present condition — means 
of improvement within reach, such as marl, lime, 
peat, and muck, for renovating them— price^— cli- 
mate, &%., &c We regret to say that our corres- 
pondent G. A. C, in our last vorame, has been so 
occupied with settlement, that he has not had 
time ret to forward his promised communicatioo. 
But tnere must be ^oitlemen enough at leisure, in 
the good Old Dommioii, who will gladly fimish 
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08 iotbrmatioQ on these iDterestinjr topics. We 
are qaite coofident that parts of Majryland, Vir- 

r' 'a, and the upper country of the Carolioas, of- 
as great inducements for settlement to our 
northern people, as any sections of the United 
States ; good lands there, with more or less im- 
proTements, mav be had from $5 to $10 per acre, 
and farms with ouildings, from $15 to $30. Some 
lands may be bought as low as $2 per acre. The 
climate is so mild, that stock need be foddered 
Qolv two to three months out of the year. Gen- 
erml Washington, in a letter we believe to Mr. 
Sinclair, asserted that sheep, even no farther south 
than Mocmt Vernon, would usually pick up a good 
living from their pastures all the year round. 

On. DEsxaucnvE to Plum-Trees.— Mr. David 
Toroliosoa of Schenectady, informs us, that two 
of his neighbors lost quite a number of valuable 
plum-trees the past year, by applying oil to caiei^ 
lallais in the spring, to destroy them, as they had 
seen recommended in some publication. 

Bohmer's Patent Method of Making Ma- 
NUiE. — ^We are repeatedly asked about the above 
method of making manure, and whether the pa- 
tent is worth purchasing. We have the best au- 
thority for saying, that the onlv patent granted, is to 
Messrs. Baer & Gouliaet ot Baltimore, the im- 
provement claimed in which is this : — 

"What we claim as our improvement on Jauf- 
liret^s method of forming manure, by the rapid fer- 
mentation of vegetable fibres, is, first the forming 
of the said vegetable matter into piles or heaps, 
without its being first immersed in the prepared 
Ive, and the subsequently saturating the same by 
the pouring on the lye in the manner set forth. 
Charles Baer, 
John Gouliaet." 

Tlie /ye, the main thin^ above, is not patented. 
Mr. Bommer's '* patent " is simply this, and no 
more, viz : he has purchased of Messrs. Baer & 
Gouliaet the right for some of the states, of ma- 
king manure-heaps as set forth in their patent 
above. The public believe Mr. Bommer has a 
patent, and they dare not use the ingredients with- 
out paying the sum demanded for the invention. 
Whether this is worth ten dollars, every one now 
muatjndge for himself. As for Mr. Bommer's *< n«ii7 
procesa.'^as he terms it, of making manure, the 
general principles of it have long been practised in 
France, and pretty much all that is valuable in it 
will be found in an^'extract from the Farmers' 
Mine, by Mr. Heermance, under the head of ** New 
method of making Manure," pa^e 164 of our last 
rolume. Mr. Bommer's method is undoubtedly a 
good one, and if he gave it in a book at a reason- 
able price, it would be worthy of purchase. By 
paying 75 cents for the Farmers' Mine, the public 
wul get about as much useftil knowledge as they 
am obtain from the patent of Mr. Bommer for 
810> We should not have taken any notice of 
this subject, except to answer frequent inquiries, 
and did we not perceive how much public atten- 
tioQ has been drawn to this patent risrht, by the 
communications of Mr. Bommer, which have re- 
ceatly appeared in several of our agricultural papers. 



Change op the Qualitt op Frxtits at the West. 
— Our excellent friend John Fitz, in the Prairie 
Farmer, informs us that several kinds of fruits 
which are considered first rate here, become 
worthless on being transplanted to the west 
This we know to be a fact from our own taste and 
observation in those parts which we have visited. 
He recommends growing naturals there, and se* 
lecting from the choicest varieties when the fruit 
appears. This is a capital idea, and if carried into 
effect, Illinois may one of these days send us seed- 
ling fruiu equal to any of our own choice produc- 
tions. There is nothmg like cultivatinff the inter- 
nal resources of one's own country, and no one it 
stronger in this principle than oursdves. 

Short-Horn Cattle. — ^We meet with so many 
erroneous articles lately in the papers, on the his- 
tory a^d improvement of these celebrated animals, 
that it is our intention to commence in our next a 
series of numbers on this subject, wherein we shall 
give a fuller, and as we hope, a truer and more 
complete account of them than has yet appeared 
in print. 

Index to Volubie II. — This index wis printed 
on the same sheet as the last No. of Vol. II., of 
this periodical. It is paged by itself, and in the 
folding of the number, occupies the eight middle 
pages. It is only necessary to cut open (he leaves 
as usual, when these eight pages of index will be 
found detached bv themselves, and should be 
placed in front of the voltmie when it comes to be 
bound. 

Volumes L and H. op the American Aobicul- 
tttrist, with tables of contents complete, are now 
bound and ready for delivery. The farmer's libra- 
ry will be incomplete without these instructive and 
highly entertainmg books. Thev are more ele- 
gantly got up than anything of the kind ever is- 
sued from the American press. 

Long Articles. — We have two or three arti- 
cles in the present number, of considerable length, 
but let this be no objection to our readers in pe- 
rusing them. There are subjects occasionally 
which must be treated at length to do them propet 
justice, and to divide them into different numbers, 
would lessen their interest. We do not design 
our periodical as a mere ephemeral, to be read on 
its day of issue and then be thrown aside ; but we 
mean to make it a work of permanent value, wor- 
thy to find a place for future reference in every in- 
telligent farmer's library. 

Deferred Artxcles. — Tour in England, Na 17, 
Sketches in the West, Na 3, and several other arti- 
cles are deferred till our next, we wishing to make 
as much room as possible for correspondence. 

[CT* Payments for Volume Third.— It will be 
recollected that our terms are cash in advance; 
all those, therefore, who expect the future numbers, 
will please remit through the Post-Masters. 
Agenu in arrears will oblige us by forwarding i^ 
dues. 
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DETON CATTLl. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



DEVON CATTLE. 

This valuable and interesting race of anifnals, 
in theii purity, are but little understood in the 
United States. The fine red cattle of New Eng- 
land, a cla-is almost sufficiently distinguished to 
warrant their assuming a local cognomen of their 
own, are supposed by many to be descended from 
the ancient Demons, so near do they resemble 
them in many valuable characteristics; and no 
doubt this opinion gathers weight from the fact» 
that the first settlers of Plymouth, in Massa- 
chusetts, and the adjacent country, sailed from 
Devonshire, in England, from which it is con- 
cluded that the Devons were the original stock 
brought out with those early adventurers. This, 
however, is but mere inference, as the Dev^s, in 
their purity, are not widely spread through all 
Devonshire. Still the best native cattle of New 
England show evident marks of consanguinity 
with them ; and we may at least suppose, that 
from the manj importations of valuable foreign 
stock made from the counties of Hereford and 
Devon, within the last fifty years, the best New 
England cattle have obtamed a strong dash of 
those valuable breeds. Indeed, the impression 
is almost universal among those not quite well 
informed In the matter, that red cattle, generally, 
are Devons, although they engross all manner of 
style, fashion, and quality. Than such vague 
supposition, nothing can be more untrue ; and all 
this " public opinion," or " indefinite notion,** to 
the contrary, the true North Devon is as distinct 
in his style and character as any race of neat 
cattle whatever. 

Obioin. — The Devon is styled by some of the 
best English cattle authors as an aboriginal breed, 
and is supposed to be a race as old as the Roman 
invasion of that island, and from the earliest 
dates, the clean-limbed red cattle of Devon and 
Cpmwall have been celebrated in British annals. 
For the past century, since the general improve- 
ment of their aoTiculture has attracted the atten- 
tion of the English nation, the peculiar ancient 
breeds of catUe have received especial care. 
Among these, the Devons have been conspicu- 
ous; and skilful breeders, selecting from the 
best forms and blood of this beautiful race, by 
the application of correct and scientific rules, 
have brought them to a perfecticm excelled by 
no other class of British cattle. 

Here let me digress for a moment to remark 
upon the strange and absurd notion, for it is 
nothing but a notion, that so many of our Ameri- 
cans have imbibed regarding improvement in 
breeding domestic animals. It seems to be sup- 
posed bv these calculating people, that all which 
IS excellent to a high degree m the present im- 
proved farm stock, has been brought in by a 
" foreign cross," or by the peculiar hocus pocus of 
some "wizard" breeder, through whose magic 
wand these wonderful improving influences were 
brought about, instead of the practice of certain, 
true, and inalienable physiological principles, 
vjMch alone constittUe improvement. To those 



simply, and to the pure blood on/y of the race 
under process of improvement, have the master 
spirits in breeding succeeded to a triumphant 
degree. It is high time that all this ''twaddle," 
for I can call it by no more appropriate name, 
about " foreign crosses" was exploded by persons 
pretending to any sense. Why, where existed 
the great excellence of these '* foreign" animals 
that men so successfully used in tLis '* happy 
cross ;" and where are now these immaculate 
paragons that so improved our present peerless 
Devons, Short-Horns, and others ?— -or do they go 
upon the wonderfullv sapient principle that two 
defective animals of dinerent blood and breeds, 
when crossed upon each other, will produce an ex- 
cellence in figure and (juality superior to both, and 
which the proper cultivation of neither, in itself, 
would produce ? Out upon such absurdity ! We 
have no evidence of highly valuable and perma- 
nent improvement being made upon any breed of 
domestic animals by the use of these, which 
were not " native, and to the manner bom," unless 
of a race superior to the one sought to be im- 
proved. Such were the progenitors of the mag- 
nificent Sbgrt-Homs of Northumberland, Durham, 
and Yorkshire ; the massive and stately Long^ 
Horns of Lancashire, and of Ireland ; and the 
beautiful, active, and vigorous Devons of the south 
of England, long before those eminent breeders, 
the Collings, the Bakewells, or the Somervilles, 
were known ; and in no instance have ** foreign 
crosses" with inferior breeds been adopted, how- 
ever plausible they appeared at first, but, in the 
long run, have been condenmed and discarded by 
all thoroughly scientific breeders. 1 do not pre- 
tend to say, that, for certain purposes, domestic 
animals may not be mixed in blocxi to great bene- 
fit for adaptation to certain soils, climates, and 
purposes. This they most certainly can; but 
with the present imposing array of thorough-bred 
animals before us, none but a desperate and clear- 
ly Utopian advocate of improvement will attempt 
to create a new and a standard breed, by sinking 
either of the present highly established races into 
one of a baser or degraded kind. It should, there* 
fore, be the aim of every breeder to level up his 
domestic stock as near perfection in the peculiar 
characteristics required as possible, without seek- 
ing to degrade that which is already good by an 
association with downward tendencies. But to 
the Devons. 

It is not my present purppse to discuss how, or 
by what means the improvement of these, or any 
other of our valuable domestic animals have been 
made by the skill of their breeders--this belongs 
to an essay of another kind ; suffice it to say, it has 
been done in this ancient race to a degree certain- 
ly equal to that attained with any breed whatever, 
and without resort to any other blood, and it may 
without hesitation be asserted, that no race ot 
animals in existence show more distinct, perma- 
nent, and long'^stablished blood-like qualities 
than the Devon. 

Description. — In size the Devon is medium, 
and compares with the native cattle of our coun- 
try when lean; but with a greater aptitude to 
taJre on flesh when fed, and a much higher da- 
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free of proof when slaughtered. The head is 
elicate and short, with a broad and slightly in- 
dented forehead ; a high, gracefully upturned, yel- 
lowish horn ; a clear, prominent eye, enclosed in 
an orange-colored rin^ ; neat and thin in its face 
or chape : a small, delicate muzzle, of a clear 
oraoge or slightly-mottled color ; the neck finely 
set on, and originally throaty, with a considera- 
ble dewlap reaching to the brisket ; but in the 
best-improred animals of the present day, clear, 
and without superfluous skin. The shoulder is 
slanting like that of the racehorse, giving him 
great activity, and set on to the ribs with the 
smoothness and beauty of a deer, but well spread 
at the elbow, developing a deep and wide chest, 
with a suffleiently projecting brisket The arm 
is broad, tapering gradually to the knee, with 
a leg below of the straightness and delicacy 
of the blood horse. The ribs arch broadly out 
from an even back, leaving great compass of 
body, with a full and deep flank ; the loin is 
broad and level ; the hips wide, high, and well 
spread, giving an amplitude *of carcase Extraor- 
dinary for its apparent size ; the rump long, with 
deep neavy (quarters ; the buttock round, and {)ro- 
jectmg, running down to a delicate gambril joint, 
and terminating in a hind leg of surpassing neat- 
ness and symmetry ; the tail is set on high, and in 
a horizontal line with the back, of the exact shape 
and gradual taper of a dntmsticki terminating in 
a thick brush at the extremity, with a moderate 
toft of white hairs ; the skin is of medium thick- 
ness, and when on a well-conditioned animal, 
unsurpassed in handling; the color is a deep 
blood or mahogany red, with an occasional white 
udder, or slight white strip under the belly. 
These, the world over, are the true characteris- 
tics of the pure North Devon, and so deeply are 
these qualities imbodied in the race, that a good 
jtid^ would as quickly detect a spurious cross in 
their appearance, as if in a thorough bred Ara- 
bian or blood horse. The Devon has, indeed, by 
partial writers, been styled the Arabian of neat 
cattle. 

nTii.iTT. — ^As an economical animal, the Devon 
may be classed under three diflerent heads. 

First, as a working ox. In this important de- 
partment of American agriculture, nothing can 
compare in activity, beauty, and close matching, 
with the Devon. They seem constituted emphat- 
ically for the yoke. Their docility, honesty, and 
vigor, are proverbial. Although not attaining 
the heavy size of the full-grown Hereford or 
SluHTt-Hom, on the medium and lighter soils, a 
pair of Devon oxen annually plow as much land, 
and as well, too, as an ordinary pair of horses. 
High crosses of the Devon and native American 
cattle have frequently come under my observa- 
tioQ in workmg oxen, and in both performance 
and appearance, nothing could exceed them. 
They are sufficiently heavy for all usefid farm- 
woTK, possessing in an eminent degree the horse- 
hke qualities of superior strength, speed, and 
bottom ; and when at maturity, are unrivalled for 
the stall and the shambles — taking on fat with a 
isdlity that no other animal can surpass. A 
finmer wishing to breed working oxen or steers, 



has only to select his <)uota of native cows for 
that puj^ose ; the finer m form the better, but it 
matters little what color they be, so that their 
quality be good. Let him select a well-bred 
North Devon bull, and cross upon these cows, 
and ten to one, so deeply established is the char- 
acter of the race in the bull, every individual 
calf will be a mahogany red in color, with a 
clear, yellow, upturned horn, and possessing such 
decided Devon characteristics, that, if steers, at 
three years old, dead matches could be made of 
any couple in the herd. To such farmers as use 
ox-labor on their farms, (and were our working 
cattle of a better quality, it would be much more 
extensively practised,) it is unnecessary to speak 
of the enhanced value of raising a variety so 
easily matched, of such uniform beauty^ in ap- 
pearance, and of great activity in their labor. 
It is almost superfluous to remark that a still 
higher cross, to three fourths, seven eighths, or 
even thorough bred, will give an increase in 
value for all useful purposes ; and when it is 
known that this class ot cattle at six years old 
will girth behind the shoulders six and a half to 
seven feet and upward, in fair working condition, 
aU cavil will be silenced. 

Second, for the shambles. At the Smithfield 
market, in London, the flesh of the Scots and Dev- 
on cattle hold the first rank ; and with a beef-eat- 
ing nation like the English, an appeal from their 
judgment wiU scarcely be entered. The flesh is 
beautifully marbled, or intermixed, the fat with 
the lean. Fed side by side with others in equal 
condition, when stalled, no animal has exceeded 
them in accumulating flesh in proportion to the 
quantity of food consumed. In reeding, they have 
been thoroughly and severely tried with the Short- 
Horn, the I&reford, and other breeds of England. 
They are early at maturity ; fully so at six, and 
profitably fed and slaughtered at five, four, and 
even three years old. To iUuslrate this part of 
the subject, I submit a few out of a long list of 
weights both in this country and in England. 

In 1831, a pair of three-fourths bred Devon oxeA, 
(their grand dams being native Connecticut cows,) 
bred by Messrs. Hurlbun of Winchester, Connecti- 
cut, worked from steers until six vears old, and 
then fed fifteen months, were slaugntered in New 
York, weighed as follows : — 

Near ox, Carcase 1,438 lbs. 
Hide - 117 '* 
Tallow 175 " 



Profitable weight 1,730 lbs. 

1,528 Ibe. 
115 " 
213 " 



Off ox, Carcase 
Hide 
Tallow 



Profitable weight 1,856 lbs. 

These were closely matched, and of a deep red 
color. 

Mr. E. P. Beck of Sheldon, Wyoming county, 
N. Y., had a thorouffh-bred stag, 3 years and 10 
months old, kept well till four months previous to 
being slaughtered, which was in March, and only 
stall-fed for about three months^ His profitable 
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weight was 1,200 potinds, hide and rough tallow 
included ; the latter was orer 100 pounds. 

Mr. William Garbutt of Wheatland, Monroe Ca, 
N. Y., had a dnr, thorough-bred cow, nine or ten 
years old, turned out to grass in the spring, where 
she run all summer, and fed only about two weeks 
before her death. She died in the pasture with 
murrain. Had 160 lbs. rough and kidney tallow. 
None of the meat was tried. 

Mr. Henry Thompson of Baltimore, had a thor^ 

ough-bred cow which ceased to breed. She was 

pastured on grass through the summer, without 

extra feed, and slaughtered, weight as follows : — 

Carcase - - - 715 lbs. 

Tallow ... 156 *• 

Hide ... 74 " 

Head and tongue • 31 ** 

Profitable weight, 976 lbs. 

In 1838,1 had a fine De^on cow twelve or four- 
teen years old, which met with an accident, dis- 
abling her from further breeding. She was turn- 
ed out to a fair ffrass pasture in the spring ; was 
fed on nothing else, and slaughtered m the fall. 
She was a most beautiful creature in shape, and 
the fattest grass-fed animal I ever knew. Her 
net weight was a trifle over 800 lbs. 

From registers of cattle in Smithfield market, 
published in the British Farmers' Magazine, I ex- 
tract the following weights of steers, slaughtered, 
there : — 

One 5 years 11 months old, dead net weight 
1,593 lbs. One 3 years 7 months old, dead net 
weight 1,316 lbs. ; rough tallow 160 lbs. One 3 
years 10 months old, dead net weight 904 lbs. ; 
rough tallow 128 lbs. 

Count De Crourcy, an intelligent French farm- 
er, who lately made an agricultural tour in Eng- 
land, remarlts that the late Earl of Leicester's 
Devon steers, kept on his Holkham estate, at four 
years old, when slaughtered, weigh 1,000 to 1,200, 
and even 1,400 lbs. ; and that the Duke of Norfolk's 
(near Bury in Suffolk) Devon steers, weigh full- 
crown, 900 to 1,000 lbs. It may here be remem- 
bered, that by the improved breeding, the Devons 
are matured for the shambles one to two years 
earlier than formerly. From four to five years of 
age are now considered fit periods for slaughter. 

It thus appears that the Devons are earlier 

Sown, and show a greater average weight than 
e common cattle of our country ; and, from their 
compact forms, fine handling, and light offal, that 
they will take on flesh with greater rapidity and 
less food, there can be no questioning. The qual- 
ity of Devon beef is highly superior. I have had 
slaughtered from my own stock three animals of 
Devon blood mainly, grass-fed only, and in a 
house-keeping experience of some fifteen years, I 
never had so good beef, either fresh or salt. 

Third, as milking cows.— On this very impor- 
tant item of excellence, I regret exceedingly that 
my information is so meager. The thoroughrbred 
Devons in America are comparatively so few, and 
80 little pains have been taken to test their milking 
qualities, that I have been unable to gain little ex- 
act intell^ence on the subject— what I have, 
however, is submitted. 



Mr. Thom]>soa's imported cow "Sukey," (oi 
Flora,) of Baltimore, gave 22 quarts, beer measure, 
(about 25 quarts wine measure,) of milk per day, 
in the months of June and Julv, 1831, on grass 
only. This milk was of the ricnest quality, and 
produced superior yellow butter. 

Mr. E. P. Beck of Sheldon, before mentioned, 
exhibited at the late State cattle-show, at Roches- 
ter, two fine thorough-bred Devon cows in milk. 
They, with another not exhibited, 4 months after 
calvmg, on quite ordinary pasture, in a dnr time, 
a few days before driving to the show, yielded as 
follows: — 

Na 1, 18 quarts per day, beer measure; 

Na2, 20 ditto ditto; 

Na 3, 22 ditto ditto; equal to 

about 69 quarts wine-measure. This milk was aU 
of rich quality, and made excellent butter. 

George Patterson, Esq., of Maryland, an observ- 
ing and scientific breeder, who owns decidedly the 
largest and finest herd of pure Devons in Amer- 
ica, some 60 or 70 in number, remarked to me, 
that his cows wefe better milkers, and yielded 
more butter on the avera^, than any others he 
ever kept His stock is descended from some of 
the best animals of Mr. Bloomfield, in England, 
the principal breeder of the superior herd of the 
Earl of Leicester, on the Holkham estate. Mr. B. 
once publicly challenged all England to milk 30 
cows of any breed against his herd. The chal- 
lenge was not accepted. This is no proof, howev- 
er, that his cows could not be beaten, which they 
undoubtedly could, as the Short-Horns are ac- 
knowledged, out-and-out the best milkers in Eng- 
land. 

Count De Goorcv states, that Mr. Bloomfield^ 
cows averaged each 4 pounds of butter per week, 
the year roimd, which is equal to 208 pounds a 
year; a large yield. The Count also mentions, 
that another tenant of the Earl of Leicester prefers 
Devon to Ayrshire cows. They yielded him more 
milk and butter. I merely state this last fact as 
written, meaning no disparagement to the Ajrr- 
shires, believing them valuable milkers. 

Added to aU this, the Devon cow has in Eng- 
land long held a distinguished place as a dairy an- 
imal of nigh order, by the best farm^s, and main- 
tains a rank in many localities, second to none 
others whatever. 

In conclusion, I five you a letter of William 
Garbutt, a man of £icts, and of close observatiaQ, 
who obtained his fine Devon cattle many years 
since from the herd of the late Hon. Rufns Kinff 
of Long Island, sent him direct, hy the bte Ean 
of Leicester, then Mr. Cokt 

Wheatland, Nov, 6, 1843. 

L. F. Allen, Esq., — My Dear Sir: I fear that 
I can not give you the information wished for, so 
particulaHy as you desire, in relation to the Devon 
cattle. Owinff to the hardness and dryness of my 
home-farm, I found it very inconvenient to raise 
stock to any amount, and in 1835 I purchased and 
stocked the Sheldon farm ; since then I have paid 
very little attention to neat stock. I have, by ex- 
perience, become sufficiently satisfied relative to 
the value of the Devons for agricultural piirpoees, 
Ifts adapted to this section, say western New Yorit 
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bQt haye not beeo sufficiently exact, as to give in 
quarts and pounds the results of their milk and 
butter products. » 

I can repeat what I have frequently stated, and 
know to be true, that the Devons, as a breed of 
neat-cattle, on the whole, are not excelled by any, 
for labor, beef, or dairy, in quantity^ or qualityy m 
proportion to the food they consume. 

Tb«y cross well with our native cattle ; better 
than any other of the imported animals, and 
wherever the cross has been tried has almost in- 
yariabl]r produced good stock. I have been in 
possesBioQ of them nearly twenty years, and have 
raised naany valuable animals, and with but very 
few exceptions, it is rare to find a poor animal of 
the breed, that has had any chance at keeping. 
I always fed uniformly well, but never extrava- 
gantly, in order to produce a great size. One 
cow suckled two calves four months; the calves 
were then fed with roots or mill-feed, and straw, 
until spring, so as not to lose flesh, hut not to im- 
vrow in condition. Straw and roots have general- 
ly been my winter forage, aad dover their summer 
pasture. 

The oxen are sufficiently large for labor, and 
wiU weigh from 1,000 to 1,500 lbs., grass fed. 
They are very active, docile, and easily made trac- 
table ; are remarkably good travellers, hardy, and 
easily kept. The cows will weigh from 600 to 
800 pounds, grass fed, and give a fair quantity of 
very rich milk. Their beef is excellent, being 
very fine, and well mixed with fat and lean, sur- 
passing any other breed in that respect They 
&tten quick, and always prove well when slaugh- 
tered. 

The bulls, generally, are smaller than the oxen, 
and inferior in beauty, but the proof of a good sire. 
is the value of his stock; and there are no other 
cattle which will so generally give the color, 
mrightKness, and general features of the breed to 
their ofispring, like the Devon bulls. 

Mr, J. A. Frost of Rochester, who perhaps has 
bought and slaughtered for the past 20 years, 
more cattle than any other man in western New 
York, gives it as his opinion, that the Devons are 
the most valuable cattle in this country for beef. 
I am glad to learn that you have resolved to let 
the public know their true value ; but you must 
be careful not to over-rate them, or it will produce 
a reaction. When we state facts relative to any 
particular variety of stock, we should mention the 

r, and the middling, as well as the good ones, 
extraordinary animals are rare in all breeds. 
One very valuable trait in the Devons, is their 
general uniformity. There is one striking fiict 
which is well known in this section ; that wherev- 
er there are any Devons to be found, the eastern 
buyers are certain to pick them up as soon as the 
owners will pan with them. 

Yours most sincerely, 

William Garbtjtt. 
From all this evidence, it will be seen that the 
Devons are distinguished as a highly valuable 
tace of cattle ; that on light and medium soils, 
where laboring oxen are required, and an active, 
hardy, and 'deep-colored animal is preferred, they 
tre superior to any other breed known. Let me 



be distinctly understood. I pretend not to place 
them in competition with the noble and unrivalled 
Sliori-Horns, as best adapted to the richer soils, 
and more luxuriant pastures of the United States; 
but aside frorh these, and even there loo, ihey are 
every way a most desirable and beautiful class of an- 
imals. I have seen the Devon crossed with vari- 
ous other breeds; but ihe most beautiiul and lux- 
uriant admixture is that with the Short-Horn. 
This is the only alliance of the latter, witn an- 
other breed, where the exaltation of the one did 
not seem a degradation of the other. The cross 
is remarkably rich, blending the fine points of both 
in perfect harmony. In a visit made a year or 
two since to John A. King, Esq., of Jamaica, Long 
Island, who inherited the Devons left by his father, 
the late Hon. Rufus King, I saw a beautiful white 
cow, with all the characteristics in shape, and proof, 
even to the clear upturned bora of the Devon, 
whose sire was a Short-Horn bull. Her dam was 
one of Mr. K.*s Devon cows. He stated to me 
that of all cows which he ever kept, none in their 
good qualities, ever equalled the Devons, and their 
descendants from a Short-Horn cross. 

Lemuel Hurlburt, Esq., of Winchester, Ct, who 
has kept the Devons since 1821, which he obtain- 
ed of the late Mr. Patterson of Baltimore, asserts 
that the crosses of his bulls with the native cows 
of his neio^hborhood, have added greatly to their 
value ; and his long experience has satisfied him 
of their great excellence. 

Within my o%cn knowledge, not more than half 
a dozen importations of Devons have been made 
into the United Slates by difi*erent individuals. In 
1817, Messrs. Patterson & Caton of Baltimore, re- 
ceived several choice cows, and bulls, from Mr. 
Coke's herd. Shortly after that time, Mr. Coke 
also sent to Mr. King of Long Island, a bull and 
several cows. 

In 1 825, Mr. Henry Thompson, a merchant of Bal- 
timore, imported a bull and two cows, very choice 
animals, bred by Mr. Childs of Bewdley, in Devon- 
shire. Some of the descendants of this stock were 
afterward owned and bred by George Patterson, 
Esq. 

In 1830, Mr. Francis Rotch of Butternuts, Otsego 
Co., N. Y., imported two Devon heifers from 
England, which are now in that neighborhood. In 
the same year, a Mr. Vernon imported into Genesee 
county, in this state, a bull and two heifers, bred 
by Messrs. Davy of North Molton, Devonshire. 
The heifers, unfortunately, both died about a year 
after their arrival, with the foot-ail, and their only 
descendant is a heifer, now two years old, which, 
together with the bull, are owned in that county. 

Other importations may have been made, but 
they are beyond my knowledge; and although 
this valuable stock is well known and highly ap> 
preciated in their native country, where choice an- 
imals for breed are now sold at prices ranging from 
30 to 100 guineas, ($150 to $500,) the Ameri- 
cans have been slow to estimate their worth. So 
high a character have the Devons achieved in 
England, that at the great shows of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, they are allowed a distinct 
class by themselves, wheire they take rank side-by- 
side with the other fiivorite and most celebrated 
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breeds. What higher merit can be awarded them ? 
Costly likenesses of many prize Devon^ have been 
taken by the first cattle-painters, which are insert- 
ed with great truth and spirit on steel plates, in 
the Londcm Farmers' Magazine. The liberal and 
enterprisincr breeders of our country have nsuallv 
preferred the more imposing Short-Horns, whicn 
nave almost entirely engrossed their attention, to 
the ecclusion of all others. With myself^ although 
for many years a breeder, and an unwayering ad- 
vocate of the Short-Horns, of which I haye a con- 
siderable herd, yet I haye long been an admirer, 
and by a close observation for many years past, am 
convinced of the positive value of the Devons in 
extensive sections and localities of the United 
States, and particularly in the light pasturage re- 
gions of the South. I have acquired a promising 
embryo-herd from the best materials in the coun- 
try, and am determined to disseminate, so far as 
lies in my power, this valuable race into those 
secticHis, where the Short-Horns, for any reason, 
are not preferred. Of the merits and true charac- 
ter of tnese animals, but a small portion of our 
cattle breeders are aware ; only now and then an 
individual really knowins^ what a true Dewn is. 
They are, however, rapi^y growin? in public fiai- 
vcar, and probably but few years will elapse before 
they will become widely distributed over the land. 

L. F. Allen. 
BlaeJc Rock, Erie Co., N. F. 

ORIGIN OF CHESS 

I SEE in your paper a subject under discussion, 
which has occupied a place in most agricultural 
journals in years past, viz : the origin of Chess. 
It is not new to see the subject in competent hands 
either ; for gentlemen on ooth sides have evinced 
extensive observation, and a ^ood degree of scien- 
tific research. The facts which have come under 
my own observation, are rather of a neffalive char^ 
acter, and can only be classed with that kind of 
evidence called circumstantial ; but this, poor as 
it is, may lead to conviction, if there is enough of 
it. 

If chess is the original of wheat, or oatsi! or both, 
as Mr. R. L. AUen would have us believe, or the 
offspring of either, or both, is it not a little singu- 
lar, that not enough of the article ^ows in the 
state of Maine to cause one to hear it mentioned 
once a year ? I have been a grower of wheat and 
oats for more than twenty years, and never saw 
it on my farm but once. I think I might seek it 
in the whole county of Somerset without finding 
half a pint Is it Wause we sow spring grain ? 
Oats is a spring grain in Wisconsin as well as 
here. Why should I never have seen or heard of 
it in oats in forty years, all which time I have 
been conversant with that crop ? I can scarcely 
believe it is for want of observation, because I have 
been closely investigating a popular error, or what 
I think such, if this be not one, viz: the change 
of barley to oats. The belief in this metamorpho- 
sis, is about as prevalent in the east, as the other 
is said to be in the west. Still it is easier to talk 
about it, and tell what our friends say about it, 
than to see it^ 



I have often been told, "if my barley is fed off, 
the syilks will produce oats.*' For nearly every 
year of the last ten, I have had oats and barley 
a<(ioining my sheep-pastures, as I have been al- 
ternately cultivating my pastures with white and 
green crops. The lambs wiU every year get 
through the fence and crop some of the grain ; and 
I have been on the lookout for oats on my barley- 
stocks, but have never seen them. 

« For optics nice it needs, I ween. 
To see such things as can't be seen." 

But do I not see many heads of oats where th^ 
crop has been fed? Yes, certainly, and for the 
plam reason, that oats, when fed off at nine or ten 
mches high, tilUur amazingly, and my barley will 
not, under like circumstances, head at alL i nev- 
er have, with all my care of sinking my barley in 
strong brine, wholly divested it ctf oats. Hence 
the deceptive appearance. 

A few years smce we had repeated statbmeots 
in one of our agricultural papers, of potatoes (small 
ones I presume) originating on a stem of the 
common gilliflower. Whether this potato proved 
a valuable variety, I have never learned; bat 
there are several persons in a neighboring town as 
confident they saw this phenomenon, as was Cot-^ 
ton Mather, that witchcraft existed in Salem. 

I do not write to explain or deny any fact stated 
by Mr. Allen ; for I do not gather. <:«rtosii7y, that 
he saw either of the samples stated, except the 
oats in Wisconsin, and I would put it to tne in- 
genuous candor of that gentleman to say, if it was 
as he thinks, if it does not prove a little too muck ? 

Janes Bates. 

Norridgwock, Me^ 22d Nov^, 1843. 



CULTURE OF COFFER 

I RAD almost forgotten the promise I made da- 
ring our pleasant intercourse at my residence last 
summer, to give for the Agriculturist a short ao- 
count of the cultivation of coffee and other products 
in the northern sections of South America, and 
the province, or rather state of Venezuela. At 
the time I traversed that countT]^, I did not feel 
that deep interest in thmss pertaining to the cul- 
tivation of the soil, which would induce minute 
observation of all that related to the products of 
the country. My observations were more of a 
general nature, and were directed to the cultiva-^ 
tion of coffee, cocoa, and indigo, as subjects of in- 
terest to a traveller, and connected intimately with 
foreign commerce. 

The luxuriance of vegetation in those vaUejrs, 
which He between the various branches of that 
great range of mountains which passes through 
the South American continent, far surpasses all 
that we meet with in this country. Tne valleys 
of Caraccas and Ara£[ua, consist of a deep, ricn, 
black loam, equal in fertiKty to the most produc- 
tive portions of the Mississippi or its tributaries^ 
Throughout these, and on the sides of the adjacent 
mountains, are the coffee plaotatioiys, scattered 
here and there, small cultivated spots in the im- 
mense tract of neglected and ondearcd wastes I 
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shall Dot soon forget my first impressions of a cof- 
lee-estate, as I caught sisrht of it ia the distance, 
uc whea actually within ifs precincts. 

We were oi Las Vueltas or the back of the 
mountaia, and descendiog by a gently sloping zig- 
zag mule-path, shaded'by lofty forest-irces on our 
Jen, and on our right a sleep precipice. Far be- 
low this lay the city of Caraccas as on a map, its 
spires glittering in the sun, and its surrounding 
estates stretching many miles along the beauiiful 
and cultivated valley. On the winding road to the 
city, were many hundred mules with their burdens, 
carefully picking their way down the sleep sides 
of the mountains. In the distance was seen the 
Silla of Caraccas. 10,000 feet above the l€vel of 
the sea, while all along the valley, the verdure 
and harvest hues were truly gorgeous. The su- 
car-caae, the changeable tints of the waving bar* 
ley, the green maize, the orange groves, and above 
all, the distant beauty of the cotfee plantations, 
contributed to heighten the effect of a scene to me 
exceedingly attractive, and one well worthy the 
pencil of a master -hand. Many other things con- 
spired to make nry first distant view of a coffee 
{Hantation with its accompanying scenery, very 
interesting, yet a close inspection was needed to 
appreciate its beauty. 

Just before entering the city of Caraccas, we 
passed a large and imposing entrance, with a pa- 
triotic inscription overhead. Finding it to be a 
coffee estate, we dismounted from our mules, and 
rambled through it. Imagine an extensive grove 
of trees, the branches of which, commencing about 
fifty feet from the ^ound, formed a large, compact, 
umbrella-like head, with dark-green, thick, glossy 
leaves, similar to those of the Cape Jessamine, and 
covered with brilliant scarlet flowers the size of 
the hand. These trees called the bucaris, are 
planted about thirty feet apart, their leafy heads 
lorming a dense canopy impervious to the rays of 
the siML The coffee-tree is planted under these 
about ten feet apart, in straight rows. At two 
feet from the ground the branches radiate horizon- 
tally from the main stem, which is allowed to rise 
to the height of 8 or 9 feet where its growth is 
stopped l>y splitting the top, and placing wedges 
in It, the fruit being better and more abundant 
where the growth of the tree is thus retarded. 
The tree was now in its full bloom and ripeness, 
exhibiting conical forms of about six feet in diame- 
ter, with leaves of a glossy green, acuminate, and 
Slightly indented. The fruit grew from the bark 
about the size and shape of a cranberry. The 
branches were loaded, lite the arms of an oriental 
beauty, with beads of every tint. Some with 
the beautiful white flower, similar to our white 

i'essamine, in continuous clusters on the top of the 
lorizontal branches ; others with the fruit of every 
shade, from the palest green to emerald, then the 
tose, the crimson, and last of all a chocolate-brown 
the sign of maturity. When to the refreshing 
•hade and stately appearance of the bucaris, and 
the graceful foliage ot the coffee-tree, is added the 
exc^ing fragrance of the coffee-flower, frequent- 
ly perfuming the air for half a mile or more, 
tne thick relvety turf beneath them, studded with 
floirers of the mo6( gorgeous colors, and adorned 



with little rivulets, deemed necessary to convey 
moisture to the roots of the plants, nothino; can be 
more beautiful. As I rambled through the rows 
of coffee-trees entirely protected from the sun, with 
the velvety turf beneath my feet, and birds of the 
most brilliant plumage singing sweetly over my 
head, I thoua:ht that no crop or plantation what- 
ever could possibly compare with it in beauty, and 
that if the cultivation o( ihe soil here on Long Is- 
land was attended with such pleasures, mercantile 
life would find but few votaries. Nowhere else, 
however, but in thifs valley and that of Ara^ua, did 
I see the plantations shaded by that beautiful tree, 
the bucaris. It'requires loo long a period to ob- 
tain the tree of sufficient size for shade. Through- 
out the West Indies, in Porto Rico, Hayti, Jamai- 
ca, and Cuba, I observed that they generally plant- 
ed the banana or plantain on the sunny side of the 
coffee-tree, to mitigate the heat of the sun by its 
glossy, pea-green leaves of 6 to 8 feet in length. 

When the berry becomes of a chocolate-brown 
and is quite ripe, it is picked by women or young 
persons. It is then carried to a platform which 
covers sometimes an area of several acres, and is 
made of plaster and lime, very hard and dry. The 
berries are then spread out in the sun to dry. Af- 
ter being thus dried, they are placed in a mill sim- 
ilar to a cider-mill, where a heavy wheel passes 
over them and taka off the husk ; it is then clean- 
ed by a common fan, and placed in bags for expor- 
tation. 

The cultivation is simple, and I see no reasoQ 
why it could not be advantageously introduced in 
our southern states. It flourishes well on the Ja« 
raaica mountains, at a height above the sea, where 
the climate is quite as cold as South Carolina. 
Georgia, or Louisiana. The labor is very light. 
The tree when once planted will bear thirty, and 
sometimes fifty years, with scarcely any attention. 
The preparation for market is very simple, and 
can be performed by children. It would be equal- 
ly profitable with cotton, and I think far more so 
inan either rice or sugar, without the sacrifice of 
health attending the cultivation of the former, or 
the terrible using up of flesh and muscle demanded 
by the latter. The only point to be ascertained is, 
whether it will bear the climate of our southern 
states ; if so, there can be little doubt that for pro- 
ductiveness and facility of culture, it will be pre- 
ferable to any other southern crop. I hope some 
of the southern readers of the Agriculturist may 
be induced to give the coffee-tree a trial, and re- 
port the result. It would be a very valuable ad- 
dition to our agricultural productions for home con- 
sumption, and as an article of export ; the demand 
abroad is almost unlimited. 

There are many articles of foreign nroduce 
which can without doubt be profitably cultivated 
in this country. We have every variety of soil 
and climate, and there is no reason why we should 
resort to other countries to obtain articles for the 
cultivation of which nature has provided us with 
abundant resources. The Agriculturist in striking 
out a new path for itself, and in which it has met 
with unusual success, has given this subject, I am 
aware, much attention, and many able articles 
have recently appeared on the cultivation in thii 
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coQotry^ of madder, SHmach, indigo, &c I hope 
the subject may not be giren up, but that every 
possible effort will be made to increase our agn- 
calmral wealth by the encouragement and intro- 
duction of new products. 

S. B. Pabsohb. 

Commercial Garden and Nursery^ 
Flushing, JL /., llmo. 23, 1843. 



AVIARY, OR FOWL.HOUSE. 

Agreeably to your request, I send you herewith 
a yiew of my fowl-house. The accompanying 
plan and reference render a particular description 
unnecessary. The north, east, and west sides of 
the house are of brick ; the floors are of cement to 
keep out rats. 

Fowls will not lay well in winter unless they 



AVIART, OB rOWL-HOUSE. — (FiG. 2.) 




Ofimnd P/an,— (Fig. 3.) Section through (/.—(Fig. 4.) 

0, 5, Apertorcs for admitting fowls, with slides for closing; c, place for feeding; d, rowting-room ; «, laying- 
room, with secluded nests ; /, bin for feed ; g, passage. Scale 16 feet to an mch. 



have during the day a dry, light, and warm apart- 
ment in cold and stormy weather. The room 
marked c is designed for this purpose ; it is light- 
ed in front and aoove by sashes, one of which, in 
front, is hung with hinges for the entrance. If 
necessary, a ventilator may be added to the roof, or 
a window in each end. H. 

Astoria^ December 6tht 1843. 

We have personally examined the Fowl-House 
of our correspondent, and think it the most com- 
plete one we ever saw. 



CULTURE OF HEMP-SEED. 

In the April numher, vol ii., of your pnner, 1 
gave a brief explanation of my mode of cultiva- 
ting hemp-seed. In the number for August, I 
promised, if any improvement in cultivating 
hemp-seed should be made, I would coromimi- 
cate it for publication, in the American Agricul- 
turist. From information derived from several 
intelligent hemp-growers, concurring with my 
own experience, I am convinced, that a greater 
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iptantity of hemp-seed may be produced from an 
eqpal qiiantior of ground, all other circumstances 
h!mg equal, by siSOTering obly one stalk to grow- 
in a hill, than any number above one. Assuming 
that only one stalk should be left in a hill, I would 
recommend the following mode of cultivation. 

The ground, intended for hemp-seed, should be 
highly manured. This should be applied late in 
the fiill, and plowed under by a good plow, turn- 
ing up the sod to the depth of at least six inches, 
and it should be suffered to lie rough till spring, 
allowing no stock to run on it. The winter freez- 
ing will completely pulverise the soil, a point of 
much importance m the cultivation of hemp-seed. 
The ground should again be plowed in the spring, 
about the latter part of March, or early in April 
(in our latitude). But care should be taken not 
to do this, until the soil is sufficiently dry to pul- 
verise completely. A light harrow should tnen 
be run over it to level the ground slightly, and it 
should be chequered off immediately, three feet 
each way, with a light one-horse plow, and plant- 
ed bf dropping fifteen or twenty seeds at the 
crossmg c»f each furrow, somewhat scattering 
them, and covering with a hoe one or two inches 
in depth. It is proper to remark here, that hemp- 
seed ground shoula be kept as light as possible ; 
and hence it should be trod as little by horses in 
plowing, harrowing, etc., as may be, and never 
when the soil is so saturated with water, as to 
cause the particles to adhere, in the form of 
mortar. 

Early sowed hemp-seed generally succeeds 
l>est ; and as hemp is a hardy plant, standing se- 
Terp white frosts without injury, it may be plant- 
ed as early in the spring as the season will admit 
cf, the groimd being prepared as above directed. 
h oar climate hemp will appear above ground 
mahout a week after planting, and when eight 
ot ten days old, a light harrow should be run 
fter the hemp, drawn by a single horse, walking 
in the space between the rows, so as not to tread 
on the young shoots. The harrow, by running 
over the hemp may destroy a few of tne plants, 
bot there will remam, uninjured, more than will 
be necessary to leave, and those left will be great- 
ly benefited by the harrow loosening the soil 
among the plants. My practice is then to harrow 
immediately, in the same way, in the opposite di- 
rection. This, however, should only be done, 
when the first harrowing shall have left more 
than enouj^h plants, and when there is just rea- 
son to believe the second harrowing will leave at 
least four or five plants in each hUl. If the hemp- 
seed shall have come up well, it will readily ad- 
mit of this second' harrowing, without danger of 
too much reducing the number of plants in a hill. 
The two harrowings, if performed when the soil 
is not too wet, will leave the ground in fine con- 
dition, and perfectly free from weeds. Before this 
operation is performed, if any of the hills are 
mand without hemp, in consequence of the cut- 
worm, or other insects destroying it, they should 
be re]^anted. The plants left alter the harrow- 
ing, will grow off with surprising rapidity, and 
wul get far ahead of the weeds, which will 
thereafter make theii appearance. Th6 hemp 



should now be thinned out by hand, so as to 
leave not more than Ayb stalks in a hill, and 
these not crowded together. When the hemp 
shall have attained the height of ten or twelve 
inches, it should be worked over with a light one- 
horse plow, or cultivator, narrow enough to pass 
between the rows, without endangering the hemp. 
If the ^ound is not very clear of weeds, and very 
light, It will require to be worked over again 
wnen the hemp is between two and three feet 
high ; and if the hills shall have become any 
way foul with grass or weeds, they should be 
worked over wim the hoe. It is generally best 
to perform this operation immediately after the 
first plowing. But if the hill is then clear of 
weeds, etc., it may be postponed till the second 
plowing. After tne second plowing as above, 
the hemp should be again thinned, so as to leave 
not more than three stalks in a hill. In general 
nothing more will be necessary tiU the hemp gets 
into blossom : but if the ground is very foul, 
more work may be necessary. Great care should 
be taken to keep seed-hemp perfectly clear of 
weeds, until it shall have attained such a growth 
as to shade the ground completely. Weeds that 
shall thereafter grow will be so puny as to do no 
harm. If some scattering ones shall have been 
left when worked over by the hoe, and are likely 
to attain such a size as to injure the hemp, they 
should be carefully cut out. I use the common 
hemp-hook for this purpose. In working hemp- 
seed with the hoe, only a little earth should be 
put about hemp plants. 

It is necessary that the female hemp should be 
impregnated by the pollen of the mafe stalks, to 
enable it to produce good seed. But if there are 
hemp-fields in the vicinity of the §eed-hemp, 
pollen, in abundance, will be furnished by them. 
If there are none, then I would recommend, that 
one week after the hemp planted for seed begins 
to blossom, all the male stalks, which can be 
distinguished as such, should be cut down, in or- 
der to give more room and air for the residue. 
The male hemp, which thereafter blooms, shoiitd 
be suffered to remain until it shall have shed its 
pollen, when it also should be cut ; and at the 
same time, the most unthrifty female plants, 
where more than one shall be foimd in a hill, 
should also be cut down. After this last and 
complete thinning shall have been effected, there 
will be left only one stalk in a hill ; that is, one 
plant for each square yard, or 4,840 per acre, if 
none be missing. It sometimes happens, though 
rarely, that all three of the plants left, at the 
second thinning, will be of the male species. 
Supposing there shall be forty such hills per acre, 
there will be left 4,800 seed-bearing plants, if no 
untoward circumstance shall have destroyed part 
of the others. If the ground be very rich, the 
cultivation complete, me thinning out accom- 
plished in due time, and the season very favor- 
able, each stalk will yield, upon an average, one 
pint of seed, and consequently, tmder yenr favor- 
able circumstances, there may be a yield of 600 
gallons, or 75 bushels per acre. This great yield 
can only be expected where everything turns out 
to the very best advantage ; but, aa many con- 
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tinffencies may concar in redacing the crop, it 
win rarely happen that more than fifty bushels 
will be realiied, even in the most favorable sea- 
sons. But as the seasons for rearinfi^ hemp-seed 
are variable and uncertain, it would not be safe 
to calculate upon more than 30 bushels as an av- 
erage for five or ten years in succession. When 
hemp is planted and thinned out, as herein di- 
rected, the single stalk left in a hill branches out, 
and grows to a great size. It is very important 
that the thinning process should take place at as 
early a period as possible, consistently with the 
directions given above, in order to afford the seed 
plants sufficient space for branching, while they 
are yet in a vigorous and growing state. If this 
is not done in due season, there will be a consid- 
erable diminution in the product. 

Hemp intended for seed should be cut soon af- 
ter the leaves beffin to turn yellow. At this pe- 
riod there will be much seed that has not yet 
become ripe, but more will be lost by the shatter- 
ing out of the seeds already ripe, by birds, wind, 
etc., than will be gained by the ripenin^^ of oth- 
ers. In cutting, the stalks should be agitated as 
little as possible, as hemp-seed shatters out very 
easily. The mode of sowing and thrashing out 
the seed has been fully explained in my essay on 
the cultivation oT hemp. . A. BzAm. 

Prospect Hiil, Ky., Nov. 1843. 



CULTURE OF PINDARS. 

FaoH the experiments I have made in cultiva- 
tmg the pindar or grotmd-pea, I think you would 
do well to call the attention of yom: southern 
readers to that subject. I planted, the 18th Feb- 
ruary last, three acres in pindars, in rows five 
feet apart, the peas about twelve inches apart, in 
a common small furrow made with a bull-tongue 
plow, on perfectly level ground, having first bro- 
ken wp and harrowed it well. The weather af- 
terward in March was very cold, wet, and unfa- 
vorable, and killed many of the peas which had 
sprouted, so that I had a very poor stand ; they, 
however, grew finely, and interlocked across the 
rows, and covered the ground pretty well. On 
the 27th October, I began digging (for fear of 
frost) by loosening the ground a little round the 
bunch with an iron fork with three prongs, each 
above thirteen inches long, and then pilch the 
fork under the top root and pry it up ; a hand 
follows and llAs up the bunch, most of the peas 
adhering to it, and shakes the sand (dirt we have 
none) all off, and lays it out straight to cure like 
hay ; when sufficiently cured, tie up in bundles 
the proper size for a ciltting-box, and stow awav 
for winter food for horses, cows, &c., than which 
there can be nothing better or more nutritious. I 
€Ut a bundle of pindars, peas, tops, leaves, and 
roots, and then a bundle of rice with the grain all 
on, and thus mix them together, to feed my work- 
horses, and milk-cows, and find them all doing 
better than on any food I have ever tried here. 
The nindars that are torn from the vine are part- 
ly left on the top of the ground, and can easily be 
Sicked up after a rain ; I then turn the hogs in and 
ley gather the balance, and fiitten as finely oq 



them as on com. Our poorest land will yield 
fifty to eighty bushels of the peas, and ever a ton 
of hay per acre, and, altogetner, I regard it as 
one of the finest crops the southern farmer can 
raise. If we could afford to give aii entire crop 
to the land, I am persuaded it would be quite aF 
^ood as a crop of your best red clover to fertilize 
It. There has been a mistaken policy pursued, 
almost universally, in cultivating the pindar, by 
covering over the top with earth when they be- 
gin to bloom ; this is not only unnecessary, but 
positively iniurious, although the top, or vine, 
grows straight up at first, yet when it is time to 
seed, the small fibres on the end of which the 
pea grows arise, the vine inclines to the ground 
until it finds a proper location, and then extends 
its branches two, three, or four feet in length in 
every direction, touching the earth. The only 
cultivation requisite, is to keep the ^ound loose 
and clear of weeds and grass, and as level as pos- 
sible, so that the fibres on which the pea grows 
can penetrate the ground easily. I intend, nexl 
year, to plant pindars in hills, or, rather, in checks, 
two feet apart each way, which will cause them 
to fiprow in upright bimches, yielding more hay, 
and will be easier dug, and, I think, will proba- 
bly yield as many peas. 

For the last three weeks I have kept sixty sbeep 
on five acres of sweet potatoes. Tney have eat- 
en all the leaves and most of the vines, and have 
evidently improved veiy much. This does not 
hurt the potatoes, and the land gets all the bene- 
fit of the manure. 

We had our first white frost on the 28th Octo- 
ber, but so very light as to hurt nothing : since 
which we have bad no more, and probably will 
not before next full moon, 6th December. Last year 
our first frost was the 18th November, and very 
severe; in 1841, the same as this year. Last 
spring we had frost as late as 29ih March. We 
do not generally have frost after the 10th Febru- 
ary. We have had an imusual quantity of rain 
the past summer and fall, which injured our little 
cropi here venr much, particularly sweet potatoes 
on very level land. 

The grape is about receiving that attention it 
so justly merits here, ft'om a neighbor of mine 
who possesses the proper degree ofienergy, indus- 
try, and practical knowledge, (having spent his 
youthful days in the Rhenish vineyanis,) to suc- 
ceed with anything he attempts. He came here 
and settled m the woods last February, and 
has already ate grapes of his own raising ; be- 
sides, he is a farmer in every other respect, and 
his improvements already, are well calculated to 
put OS all to the blush. I trust his example 
will have a good effect on the whole neighbor- 
hood ; we have needed such stimulus here bad 
enough. I have no doubt he has collected more 
manure, and made more compost for the benefit 
of his land, in the last nine months, than every 
man within nine miles of him has done in the 
last nine years. There are others, however, here, 
who are not neglecting entirely their agricultural 
interests. John J. M'Caughak. 

Palmetto Farm, Mississippi City. 
2MNav€mb€r, IS43. 
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lffUL£S FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

The great valae of mules, for agricultural and 
ecoQomical purposes, has long been known and 
generally acknowledged. By those who have 
girea them a thorough trial, their decided superi- 
ority to horses is universally conceded. Why 
then hav« they not been more generally intro- 
duced into the United States, whose citizens are 
keen to perceive whatever is calculated to promote 
their own interest? W.e believe this n^lect 
arises not from a deficiency of sagacity, but from 
an excess of pride. 

In his best estate, this despised hybrid has not 
the fineness, symmetry^ elesance, and command- 
ing action and appearance of the well-bred horse ; 
and in the New England states, w|^re they were 
first introduced to any extent, they were the off- 
spring of such worthless progenitors on both sides, 
that It was no wonder they never became general 
&?orites. They were first bred almost exdusive- 
hr as an article of commerce. The market for 
tBeni was found in the West India islands, where 
ajost taste or nice discrimination did not exist, 
and where they were estimated, as recruits for an 
army, only by tne number of ears. Diminutive, bad- 
ly-formed little brutes were imported for the sires, 
and the only qcnditv considered essential to hini, 
was the certainty ot his perpetuating his deformi- 
ties whenever an opportunity offered. The mares 
used for this purpose, were such, generally, as were 
fit for nothing else. It would have been sin^lar, 
with such an exhibition of qualities, that their de- 
acoidants should ever have neen introduced as do- 
mestic favorites. They were tolerated only as an 
article of profit, and when the markets, first in the 
West Indies, and afterward in the southern states, 
were cut ofi^ they were at once unceremoniously 
strock from the list of northern stock. 

The breeding of mules, however, has been wise- 
ly taken up by our western and southern farmers ; 
uid throughout the slave states especially, where 
the stock is necessarily exposed to rough usage, 
they are considered as an invaluable substitute for 
the horse. Much expense in the importation of 
Jacks, and discrimination in breeding, has been 
there applied, and the result is, that they have an 
tdmhraDle race of animals, every way suited to 
their* wants. Occasionally, we have seen fine 
n>ecimens in New England, New Jersey, and 
the southern part of New York, and by their own- 
ers they were universally held as much superior 
to horses of the same weight, for all purposes of 
utility. A passably good animal is seldom valued 
at less than $100, and sometimes as high as $200 
and $250. A. De Russey, Esq., of New Jersey, 
showed me a pair of miue colts, bred from fine 
blood marea, for which he had been offered $200 
It weaning age, but he expected to get $200 each 
fo them when fairly in harness. I have seen 
several other pairs at the north, for which $400 
kd been repeatedly offered and refused. These 
facts show that wherever they are properly bred, 
properly trained, and properly looked after, their 
valae is fully appreciated even in this re^on. 

It is from a desire to the more general introduc- 
tioQ of this valuable animal on the fiurms through- 



out our northern states, that I shall submit the 
foJIowin": brief summary of facts, in their favor. 
Not having much personal experience of their good 
qualities, I must draw somewhat from the expe- 
rience of others. S. W. Pomeroy, Esq., of Massa- 
chusetts, wrote a prize essay on mules, in 1825,* 
which is alton^ether the most comprehensive, yet 
condensed and practical article on the subject, I 
have seen, and from this I shall take the liberty 
of making some extracts. 

There is no doubt, that the value of the mule, 
like every other animal, depends almost exclusive- 
ly on that of his sire and dam. No good foal can 
be relied on, except from choice parents. The best 
Jacks are supposed to have originated, where the 
perfection of horse-flesh has been found ; viz., in 
the dry, sandy region of Arabia. It is doubtless 
from tnis source, that the Jacks of Malta, among 
the most valuable ever brought to this country^ 
have been derived ; while the best and most spir- 
ited race of the Spanish Jacks have probably nad 
a similar, though somewhat remoter oriffin; 
having been introduced inta that country from 
Morocco, by the Moors; these being direct de- 
scendants of the Arabian ass. Though not pos- 
sessing the larger size, they have more symmetry, 
spirit, endurance, and intelligence, than the slow- 
er and more unwieldy ass ofother regions ; and it 
is from these races, and larj^e, well-bred, roomy 
mares, that the best mules m this country have 
been produced. General Washington had a Mal- 
tese Jack sent him from Marseilles, by La Fayette^ 
in 1787, which produced fbr him a valuable race 
of mules ; and from him and a Spanish Jennet, a 
present from the king of Spain, he ored Compound, 
a famous stock-getter.f From these two Jacks» 
were bred some of the best mules the country at 
that time afforded. Greneral Washington used his 
best coach- mares for this purpose, and his judp 
ment in this practice was shown by the resulu 
After his decease, eight of his mules sold for up- 
ward of $1,600. G. W. P. Custis, Esq., who in- 
herited some of this stock, says : ** As to my opin- 
ion of the value of mules, I shall always appear 
extravagant I have scarce a horse on my estate 
for agricultural purposes, nor would I accept of 
one as a §[ift. Mutes live longer, and eat leas ; 
and by their strength, patient endurance of slender 
pasturage, privation, and hardship, are better suit- 
ed to our slaves than any other animal could pos- 
sibly be." This opinion is strongly corroborated 
by an official report of a highly intelligent agricul- 
tural committee in South Carolina, in 1824 ; which 
reported, that ** the annual expense of keeping a 
horse was equal to his value ; that a horse at four 
years old would not often bring more than his 
cost ; that two mules could be raised at less ex- 
pense than one horse ; is fit for service earlier, and 
if of sufficient size, will perform as much labor ; 
and if attended to when tint put to work, his gait 
and habits may be formed to suit the owner.'* 

* Published in the Americaa Farmer, Vol. VII. 

1 1 noticed in the stables of Dr. John A. Poole of New 
Bnmsvick, N. J., while on a visit to him last year, sev. 
eral very saperior Jacks. Some were of the Spanish* 
some Maltese, and some native bred, and all excellent of 
their kind. 
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Mr. Pomeroy, who '' used them Dear Boston for 
30 years, and to sach an extent as to ha?e had 
more labor performed by them probably than any 
person in New Enffland," says : — 

<« I am connnced the small breed of mules will 
consume less in proportion to the labor ther are 
capable of performing than the larger race, but I 
shall confine myself to the latter in my comparison, 
such as stand 14^ to 16 hands, and are capable of 
performing any work a horse is usually put to. 
Prom repeated experiments, I found tnat three 
mules of this description, which were constantly 
at work, consumed about the same quantity of 
hay, and only one fourth the proyender wiiich 
was given to two middling size coach-horses, only 
moderately worked. I am satisfied a larfi:e sized 
mule will not consume more than three fifths to 
two thirds the food to keep him in good order, that 
will be necessary for a horse performins^ the same 
labor. The expenses of shoeing a mule the year 
round, does not exceed one third that of the horse, 
his hoofs being harder, more homy, and so slow 
in their growth, thad shoes require no removal, 
and hold on till worn out ; and the wear from the 
lightness of the animal is much less. 

" Mules have been lost by feeding on cut straw, 
and com meal ; in no other instance have I known 
(Ibease in them, except by inflammation of the in- 
testines, caused by the grossest exposure to cold 
and wet, and excessive drinking cold water, after 
severe labor, and while in a hign state of perspira- 
tion. It is not improbable a farmer may work the 
same team of mules for 20 y[ears without having 
a farrier^s bill presented to him. 

*• In my experience of 30 years, I have never 
found but one mule inclined to be vicious, and he 
might have been easily subdued while youn^. I 
have always found them traer pullers and quicker 
travellers, with a load, than horses. Their vision 
and hearing are much more accurate. I have used 
them in my family carriage, in a gig, and under 
the saddle; and have never known one to start or 
nm from any object or noise, a fault in the horse 
that continually causes the maiming and death of 
numerous human beings. The mule is more 
steady in his draught, and less likely to waste his 
strength than the horse, hence more suitable to 
work with oxen, and as he walks faster, will 
habituate them to a faster gait. In plowing amone 
crops, his feet being small and following each 
other so much more in a line, he seldom treads 
down the ridges or crops. The facility of instruct- 
ing him to ol^y implicitly ihe voice of the driver 
is astonishing. The best plowed tillage land I 
ever saw, I nave had performed by two mules 
tandem^ without lines or driver. The mule is ca- 
pable of enduring labor in a temperature of heat 
that would be destructive to a horse. Although 
a large mule will consume something over one 
half the food o( a horse, yet the saving in shoeing, 
fiurying, and insurance against diseases and acci- 
dents, will amount to at least one half. In addi- 
tioii« the owner may rely with tolerable certainty 
on the continuance of his mule capital for 30 years ; 
whereas the horse owner mtist, at the end of 15 
years, look to his crops, his acres, or a bank for 
the renewal of his. 



** The longevity of a mule is so proverbial, that 
a purchaser seldom inquires his age. Pliuj men- 
tions one 80 years old ; and Dr. Rees, two m Eng- 
land that reached the age of 70. I saw one pei^ 
forming his labor in a cane-mill in the West Indies, 
which the owner assured me was 40 years dd. 
I have now a mare-mule 25 years old, that I have 
had in constant work for 21 years. She has often 
within a year taken a ton weight in a wagon to 
Boston, 5 miles, and manifests no diminution of 
her powers. A neighbor has one 28 years old, 
which he would not exchange for any horse in the 
country. One in Maryland, 35 years old, is now 
as capable of labor as at any former period.** 

Mr. Hood of Maryland, in the American Farm- 
er, Vol. XII., estimates the annual expense of a 
horse for 12 radhths, at $44.00, and that of a mule 
at $22.00, just half price, and his working age at 
more than twice that of the horse, and that too 
after 30 years' experience in keeping both. 

A correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot, asserts 
that ** Col. John E. Howard "had a pair of mules 
that worked 30 years, after which they were sold 
to a carter in the city, and performed hard service 
for several years longer. Many mules 25 years 
old, and now in this country, perform well Many 
have been at hard work for 12 or 15 years, and 
would now sell for $100 each. They are not sub- 
ject to the colt's ailments, the glanders, heaves, 
yellow water, and colic, like horses ; and seldom 
are afflicted with spavin, ring-bones, or hots, and 
they will not founder." 

Mr. Skinner mentions riding with Greneral Shel- 
by, of Kentucky, after a pair of his mules in har- 
ness, eight miles within the hour, without the use 
of whip. General Shelby says ** he has known 
mules to travel 10 miles within the hour in light 
harness, and has himself dnven a pair 40 miles in 
six hours, slopping an hour by the way." 

Mr. Nathaniel Hart, Jr., of Kentucky, informs 
me, that he purchased for John F. Preston, Esq., 
brother of Mr. Senator Preston of South Ca retina, 
four match mules from Major Shelby of Lexington, 
for $1,000. They were of course very superior 
animals, and made elegant coach-horses. Mr. 
Preston has driven these mules 80 miles in a sin- 
gle day without injury; and they proved a first- 
\9^ie team for many years. , 

Mr. Ellicolt of the Patuxent Furnaces, says : 
" Out of iU>out 100 mules at the works, we have 
not lost on an average one in two years. Bleeding 
at the mouth will cure them of nearly every dis- 
ease, and by being turned out on pasture, they 
will recover from sdmost every accident I do noC 
recollect we have ever had a wind-broken one. 
They are scarcely ever defective in the hoof, and 
though kept shod, it is not as important as with 
the horse. Their skin is tougher than that of a 
horse, consequently, they are not as much worried 
by flies, nor do they suffer so much with the heat 
01 summer." 

To the foregoing testimony I may add that of 
the late Judge Hmckley of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts ; a shrewd and close observer through a 
long life, reaching to 84 years. He bred mules at 
an early day, and always kept a team of them for 
his &rm work, much preferrmg them to horses for 
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Uhs porpose, aAer an experience of 50 years. He 
liad a pair nearly 30 years old, which, in light pas- 
turage in sammer, and with a moderate supply of 
hay and rery little ffraiu in winter, and no gloom- 
ing, performed all the drudgery, though he kept 
his stable full of horses besides. They outlived 
several successive generations of horses, and thou£^h 
the latter were often sick and out of condition, the 
mules never were. This pair once took two of us 
in a fancy drive of some 40 miles, which they 
easilv performed in half a day, although attached 
to a neavy, clumsy vehicle. One from the stock 
of Judge Hinckley, 45 years old, was sold for the 
nme price paid for a lot of vounff mules, he beii^ 
at that mature age, perfectly able to pedbrm his 
foil share of labor. 

For the caravans that pass over the almost in- 
accessible ranges which form the continuation of 
the Rocky mountains, and the extensive arid 
plains that lie between and west of them, on the 
route from Sante Fe to California, mules are the 
only beasts of burden used in these exhausting and 
perilous adventures. Their value mav be estima- 
ted from the comparative prices ot mules and 
horses ; for while a good horse may be bought for 
$10 to $20, a good mule is worth S50 to $15. 
My friend. Dr. J. H. Lyman, who recently passed 
throogh those regions, informs me that their cara- 
van left Santa Fe with about 150 mules, 15 or 20 
horses, all beasts of burden, and two choice blood 
horses, belonging to an English gentleman, which 
were led and treated with peculiar care. On the 
route, all the working-horses died from exhaustion 
and suffering ; the two bloods that had been so 
carefully attended, but just survived ; yet of the 
whole lot of mules, but 8 or 10 gave out. When 
thirst conipelled them to resort tor successive days 
to the saline waters, which are the only ones fur- 
nished by those dry and sterile plains, the horses 
were at once severely, and not unfrequently, fatal- 
ly affected; while the mules, though sufferinff 
greatly from the change, yet seldom were so much 
injured as to require any remission of their labor. 

The mules sent to the Mexican possessions from 
cor western states, Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, are considered of much more value 
than such as are bred from the native (usually 
wild) mares. The difference probably arises, in 
part, from the Mexicans using inferior jacks to 
those so highly improved of late years by our 
wevem citizens. 

Mare mules are estimated in those regions at 
one third more than horse mules. The re^ison 
assigaed for this is, that afler a day's journey of 
excessive fatigue, there is a large quantity of blood 
secreted in the bladder, which the female, owing 
to her larger passage, voids at once and without 
much apparent su£^ring, while the male does not 
gjet rid 01 it, frequently, till after an hour of con- 
siderable pain. The effect of this difference is 
seen in the loss of flesh and strength in the male 
to an extent far beyond that of the female. Dr. 
L lays thevniversal method of reducing refractory 
mules in the northern Mexican possessions, is for 
the person to grasp them firmly by the ears, 
while another whips them severely on the fore- 
legs and belly. He says a mole 36 years of age 



was as hardy, strong, enduiing, and performed as 
hard labor, as any one in the caravan. 

To sum up the advantages of working mules 
over horses, we shall have as advantage : — 

1. They are more easily, surely, and cheaply 
raised. 

2. They are kept, afler commencing work, for 
about half the cost of keeping horses. 

3. They are not subject to many of the diseases 
of the horse, and to others, only in a mitigated de« 
^ee, and even these are easily cured in me mule. 

4. They attain an age twice as great, and his 
average .working age is probably three times that 
of the horse. 

Let us see what the annual saving would be by 
substituting mules for three fourths of the horses 
now used m the United States ; one fourth sup- 
posed to be required for the purposes of breed, 
fancy horses, &c, &c 

In 1840, there were reported to be 4,335,669 
horses and mules in the Union, no discrimination 
having been made between them. Suppose the 
total number at the present time is 4,650,000, and 
that of these 650,000 are mules, we shall then 
have 3,000,000 horses, whose places may be equal- 
ly well supplied by the same number of mules. 
We have seen that Mr. Hood of Maryland esti- 
mates the expense of a working horse at $44 per 
annum, (not an over estimate for the Atlantic 
states,) while that of mules is $22. The differ- 
ence is $22, which it is proper to reduce to meet 
the much lower rate of keeping at the west. 
If we put the difference at $10, we shall find the 
saving in the keep, shoeing, farriery, &c., by sub- 
stituting mules for the 3,000,000 horses that can 
be dispensed with, will be $30,000,000 per annum. 
But this is not all. The workinj^ age of the horse 
will not exceed an average of eight yeara, while 
that of the mule is probably over 24. To the dif- 
ference of keep then, must be added the annual 
waste of the capital invested in the animal. A 
mule is more cheaply raised to working affe than 
a horse, but allowing them to cost equally, we 
shall have the horse exhausting one eighth or three 
twenty-fourths of his capital annuaUy for his decay, 
when the mule is using up but one twentv-fourth ; 
and if we allow $48 as the firat cost of both ani- 
mals, we shall find the horse wasting $6 annually 
for this item, while the mule deteriorates but $2, 
making an additional item of $12,000,000 more; 
and an aggre^te of $42,000,000 as the annual sa^ 
ving to the United States by substituting good 
mules for three fourths of the horses now used in 
this country. When will our farmera have the 
good sense to make this change ? It may be fair- 
ly answered, when they shaU prefer utility, and 
interest, and a just taste, to a diseased fancy; for 
though we admit the superiority in appearance of 
the race of horses over mules, we deny that a bad 
horse looks better or even as well as a good mule ; 
and with the same keep and attention, a good 
mule will outwork and outlook any horee of any 
breed. 

We shall not here go into the estimate of the • 
value of oxen as compared either with horses or 
mules, but content ourselves with saying, that the 
strictest economy requires that a spiritedt intelli- 
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gent, vigorous, muscalar animal, like the pure 
north Devon, or Hereford, or native New England 
ox, ought to be substituted for both the mule and 
horse, wherever the latitude and labor will admit 
of their employment to advantage. 

R. L. Allen. 
Buffalo, December 13fA, 1843. 

GRAMA, OR BUFFALO^RASS. 

This article is the first of a series which is 
promised us by a friend of ours. Dr. Lyman of 
Massachusetts, who has recently returned from a 
three years' tour among the Rocky mountains, the 
northwest coast, California, parts of South Ameri- 
ca, and the Sandwich islands. They will be de- 
scriptive, mainly, of such products as may be in- 
troduced with advantage into our country. We 
wish the numerous intelligent travellers from the 
United States abroad, were more oAen in the habit 
.of chronicling their observations on the agricultu- 
ral products o^ foreign countries for the benefit of 
their countrymen. In consequence of its growing 
up so thiek and fine, we think the bufialo-grass 
peculiarly adapted for lawns and ornamental 
grounds, in addition to its great value as a pasture 
for sheep and other animals. 

I noticed page 234 of the last volume of your 
paper, an account of a grass seen on the western 
prairies, by Captain Cook of the United States 
Dragoons. The description he gives of it is en- 
tirely correct, with the exception of the name which 
he has given to it. He has accurately described 
a grass which is familiar to all who have visited 
a portion of that vast extent of country lying be- 
tween our western frontiers and the- coast of Cali- 
fornia, but recognised as the <' gi^roa," to which 
Captain Cook applies the name of '* bufialo-grass." 
It 18 to be met with in any quantity only between 
the 96^ west longitude, meridian of Crreenwich, 
and the eastern eage of the Rocky mountains. 

The name of grama was given to the grass of 
which Captain Cook has furnished a description, 
by the early Spaniards or new Mexicans. It is 
probably derived from the Latin gramen, and ap- 
plied by the first settlers of New Mexico to this 
grass, from the fact of its being the grass of grasses, 
a vegetable containing, in a small compass, all of 
the most highly azotized principles subservient to 
animal assimilation. It is not round in as great 
abimdance as Some other grasses, such as the 
river^ottom grass, which* in appearance, is like 
the early green swamp grass, but more tender and 
nutritious, and the leaves never serrated. The 
river-bottom grass is also, in appearance, similar 
to the rank prairie-grass, except in luxuriance, 
never exceeding twelve or eighteen inches in 
height ; whereas, the prairie-mss, about the west- 
em frontiers, grows to the lieight of three, and 
even four feet. Both of these grasses seem to af- 
ford but few temptations to the grazing animal, 
and are onlv eaten by them when impelled by 
hanger or aeficiency oi other food, even in the 



spring, when young and fresh. Anknals, howerer 
hungry and travel- worn, will take no notice of it, 
but search diligently and greedily for the grama 
or buffalo grasses, as soon as they diaoover their 
presence. The two latter granes are seldona 
found in the same sdl with the first, hot oocasioi^ 
ally I have seen them, and observed with interest 
animals picking out with care the scattering blades 
which they discover, shooting up among rich clci»' 
ters of bottom-grass, which would seem sufficient- 
ly tempting to a tired, hungry animaL 

Prairie and river-bottom grasses are oalv to be 
found in rich moist soil; whereas, both Duifalo 
and grama grasses are only met with in aban- 
dance and perfection in hard, dryland gravelly 
soil, on side hilts and the elevation of undulating 
prairies and valleys. In fact, himtera and trappers, 
and othera who roam over our great western wildsy 
think thenseives fortunate in finding water, par- 
ticularly running streams, in the vicmity of these 
grasses ; for there they usually remain a few days 
to recruit their exhausted animals, and procure 
their supplies of wild meat, which, in the vicinity 
of these, never faib ; proving, satisfactorily, the 
vast superiority of these grasses over others, the 
conduct of both domestic and wild ^rainivorous 
animals, influenced b^ their native instinct in the 
preference, vouching mdubitably for this superi- 
ority. • 

The principal source of nutrition in the *^ bufia- 
lo" (snrsima) grass, b correcdv attributed by Cap- 
tain Cook to reside in the seeds ; whereas, tnat of 
the true bufialo-grass exists in the whole plant. 
This latter grass ripens much later than the ^ra- 
ma, and its seeds are retained in the plant far less 
tenaciously. In fact, they are held by so slifirht a 
grasp, that the plant is entirely divested of them, 
almost immediately upon ripening ; whereas, the 
fprama retains lU seeds untU winter. Even late 
m January, upon scraping away the snow, laying 
bare the grass for my animals to graze, I have 
found the ^rama bent flat upon the ^^roond. but 
still retainmg many of the seeds, which I have 
shelled out with my finffere. 

I have met with the buffalo-grass in quantities, 
only between about the 96th degree of west longi- 
tude, and the eastern border of the Rocky moun- 
tains. I do not recollect ever to have seen any 
within the mountains during the twdve months I 
was there, nor in a long and circuitous journey to 
the shores of the Pacific Afler leaving the west- 
ern frontier of the United States, the character of 
the country and soil is exceedingly fertile. The 
vast undulating prairies are veiy generally covered 
with the high, luxuriant praine^^rass, and along 
the bordera of many of the creeks, are found, in 
the greatest abundance, the wild pea, wild cherrv 
and plum-trees, affording food to endless flocks ot 
wild turkeys and prairie-hens, the latter bird, but 
very little inferior in size to the domestic fowL 
Approaching the vicinity of the 96th degree of 
longitude, the traveller nnds himself on the ex- 
treme bordera of the ** buffalo country." Here 
the character of the soil begins to chanfi^ from 
the rich, moist loam, to hard, dry, gravelly land. 
Here terminates the prairie-grass, and in its place 
appears the buffalo-grass, so named, perhaps, from 
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the fact of the buffalo Terjr rarely beiag fouod east 
ef it. Instead of rising io rank luxuriance like the 
prairie-grass, impeding the trayeller in his inarch, 
It seldom is found elevated more than three inch- 
es, is thickly spread about, scarcely showing any 
bare spots of ground. In a word, where it is 
abundant, it forms a beautiful soft carpet, upon 
which the traveller treads with satisfaction and 
ease, and finds at night both himself and animals 
fax less wearied than when plodding through the 
high grass in the early part of his journey. This 
grass sends up its leaves from a fasiculated bundle 
or union of its numerous delicate, spreading, fibrous 
roots at the very sur&ce of the ground, which fa- 
tieolus is about one quarter of an inch long, and 
from which is sent out, without the medium of 
any stalk, from eight to a dozen long, slender, ta- 
p^inff .leaves, which are four or five inches in 
leogth, but which rise to an elevation of about 
three inches only, and then gracefully bend over 
to the ground. About one inch from the ground 
the leaves commence curling in a lateral direction 
to the tips, which are curved in the form of a ring, 
Dearly touching the ground. From the main root 
or &sicalus is sent up a short delicate seed-stalk. 

My reasons for asserting that Captain Cook is 
mistaken in his application of the term ** buffalo" 
to the grama-grass, are, that I have been informed 
by Tcry many trappers and New Mexicans of the 
names and distinctive characters of each, and that 
is no instance, have I ever heard, during the ex- 
perience of nearly two years, the name of buffalo' 
grass applied to the gramas but on the contrary, 
nave repeatedly had them pointed out to "me by 
the above distinguishing names. By the Mexicans 
one is called '^la grama,*' and the other *Ma 
verba de cibolo," (btmalo-grass.) 

The grama is very abundant in the western 
^leys of the Rocky mountains, and about the 
sources and main branches of the river Bravo del 
Norte, and Colorado of the west, and at intervals 
ii the intervening country between those rivers 
and the motmtains of California, where it is also 
Tery almndant. 

These grasses might be introduced into the 
United States with great advantage. The buffa- 
lo mss being well adapted to the fattening of ani- 
miUs, and the grama for strengthenins the horse, 
the ox, &c J. H* Ltman. 



EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO. 

We are permitted by Mr. Wakeman, Secretary 
of the American Institute, to make the following 
extracts from an address delivered October last 
before this body, by J. E. Teschemacher, Esq., of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

In an address which I had the honor of deliver- 
ing before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
last year, I detailed a few experiments made by 
myself with the new manure from the coast of 
Peru, called guano, which is unquestionably the 
dang of sea-birds that has accumulated there in 
ahmost incredible masses, and which, owing to its 
nerer having been wa^ed by laiut not only retains 



for ages its wonderful fertilizing power, but possi- 
bly possesses them in a concentrated state. 

I think this is a fit opportunity to give the re- 
sults of a continuation or some of these and other 
experiments, premising that every operation has 
been carried on bv my own bands. 6ut I would 
previously remarK, that about four or five years 
ago, two cargoes of this manure were imported in- 
to England ; the following season this number was 
increased to six, and in twelve months, of 1842, and 
'43, this importation has increased to above 40,000 
tons, and that the sales in London alone since last 
January, have been from 250 to 500 tons weekly ; 
those in Liverpool probably exceeding this amount. 
I should be quite willing to rest my belief of its 
immense importance to agriculture oil these facts 
alone, even if I had not my own experience to con- 
firm it, although I am aware that several experi- 
ments have been made which have failed. In all 
those which I have heard of, the failure could al- 
ways be traced to some error in its application ; 
some had applied too much, for it is extremely 
powerful, and had killed their plants— others ap- 
plied it in ground already highly manured, its ^- 
fecis were of course scarcely visible; others had 
applied it on dry soil at a dry season, when of 
course there were no means of its reaching the 
roots in a proper state. In Peru it is always ap- 
plied just previous to irrigation, for it never rains 
on that coast. 

On the 12th of May, this year, I sowed several 
hills of sweet-corn on a poor, exhausted, %andv 
soil, putting a tablespoonful of guano to each hill 
of 5 seeds, without any other manure. I feel sure 
that this quantity in sowing is two thirds too much, 
one teaspoonful would suffice, besides which it 
was not sufiBciently stirred up with the soil, so 
that.wlien the young tender sprouts first termina- 
ted, they came at once into contact with this most 
powerful manure, and were considerably injured, 
turning yellow, and several dying awav. Three 
or four, however, in each hill survived and soon 
began to grow, of a dark green color. For the first 
three weeks I did not observe much difference be- 
tween these and some adjacent hills in the same 
soil, which I had sown also without manure, for 
the purpose of comparison. When about one foot 
high, I stirred into each hill about three teaspoon- 
fuls more guano, and watered all freely as Ae 
weather was very dry. On the 11th of July the 
tassels appeared, which is about a fortnight earlier 
than usual. When fit for gathering for the table, 
I exhibited at the rooms of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, the largest produce of one seed. 
It had three principal stems, two of which had 
three heads each, and one two heads, in all eight 
beads, besides five suckers, each of which showed 
the silk. The weight of this plant, the roots beinff 
cut off, was Si lbs. At the same time I exhibited 
the best produce of one seed out of the hills with- 
out guano or manure. One stalk showed one 
head, no sucker, and weighed 1:^ lbs. It is well 
known by cultivators of this com, that under the 
iisual cultivation it seldom averages two heads to 
a seed. In my address before mentioned, the 
view I took of^ the action of this manure, and 
which I beg leave to state that 1 deduced theoret* 
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ieally, from a eoDsideratioQ of the analysis of its 
cootents, was that it would be more valuable in 
agriculture than in horticulture, for that it was 
probable that it would diminish the size of the 
flower, but that it would certainly mcrease the 
produce of seed. I consider the above experiment 
with sweet-cora alone as considerably fortifying 
these views, and I will menti(xi but one other of 
my numerous experiments ; it is purely a horti- 
cultural one, but it further supports tbe same the- 
ory, which is very important to agriculture. 

In February, 1842, 1 repotted two plants, an old 
woody one, and a youn^ cutting of heliotrope, 
which were in sou entirely exhausted, and in 
which they had been about 12 months. The ex- 
haustion of the soil was proved by the leaves turn- 
ing yellow and dropping off as fast as they appear- 
ed, as well as by the attenuated appearance of the 
shoots. On repotting, I merely aaded a teaspoon- 
iul of guano to the same soil, and replaced the 

Slants in the same pots. In three months thev 
ad both shot our most luxuriant branches, with 
many clusters of flowers ; and on the older and 
more woody plant, each cluster produced a good 
crop of seed, which this plant seldom produces, 
even under good common cultivation. This seed 
and luxuriance may therefore be fairly attributed 
to the guana In order to pursue tbis subject to 
its fiurthest limits, I considered it valuable to dis- 
cover whether any of the ingredients, discovered 
by chemical analysis of this manure, had found 
their Way permanently into the seed of the sweet- 
com, witn a view of ascertaining its importance in 
cultivation as an improver of the food either for 
cattle or man. I therefore forwarded a portion of 
the seed grown with guano to Mr. A. A. Hayes of 
Roxbury, to whose valuable discoveries and re- 
searches on this subject I have before alluded, find 
likewise to Dr. C. T. Jackson, who has also inter- 
ested himself much in these matters. 

Dr. Jackson I have not yet heard from, but the 
result of Mr. Hayes's experimente on the com I 
transmitted to him, is, that the phosphates in the 
guanoed com, are to those in the com without 
guano, as 6 to 4; in other words, the guanoed 
com contains 50 per cent more phosphates than 
the other. Now according to the most recent 
physiological discoveries, it is agreed that without 
the phosphates, neither flesh nor blood can be 
formed, and therefore, that the value of food for 
cattle and man, is dependant on the quantity of 
phosphates it contains. 

The fiujts may therefore be stated as follows : 
In a poor soil, with guano at the expense of about 
$3 per acre, a crop of Indian com may be raised 
at least double in auantity to that raised on well- 
manured land ; and this double quantity will con- 
tain 50 per cent, more of those ingredients, (phos- 
phates,) which are absolutely necessary to the 
Ibrmation of flesh and blood, than the other. 

I myself have repeated Mr. Hayes's experiments 
with this com, although I have not been able to 
aepanite the ingrediaits in the seed, so as to make 
a delicate and certain comparison with those <^ 
aeeds grown without guano. Yet, according to 
the judgment of my eye, there is certainly an in- 
crease in the phosphates of the teed with guano. 



If this fact can be fiiiriy once ascertained with one 
ingredient, it may be fidrly supposed to be tbe 
case with others; and when the researches affect- 
inff agriculture, now being pursued by numerous 
able men of science, shall have attained a greater 
degree of precision and perfection, the importance 
of a knowledge d'the iiigredients contained in the 
various foods df cattle and man, will become quite 
manifest 

One other consideration has suggested itself to 
me as worthy iji notice. In cultivation, the choice 
of 6ne seeds nas always been deemed of first*fate 
conse(|uence. If the seed of this first year's sow- 
ing With guano has really acquired any more val- 
uable properties than that cultivated without, it is 
at least probable, from what we already know 
practically of the laws of vegetation, that these 
properties may be increased vrith another. year's 
sinular treatment; I have therefore p re s erved 
some of this guanoed com as seed for the succeed- 
ing year, when it will be again tried with the same 
manure. 

It is much to be regretted that an import duty 
of 20 per cent ad valorem is levied on guano. 
This has just been paid on a small quantity im- 
ported into Boston, a good portion of which has» 
by the liberality of Capt. John Percival (^ the U 
S. Navy, been .distributed amonff the members of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Sodety; no doubt, 
however, that on proper representation being made 
at Washington, an article of so much importance 
to agriculture, will be admitted free. 

I will merely add to these statements, that the 
quantity of guano I consider desirable for each hill 
of com of 5 seeds, is less than one ounce to be given 
in two applications. One quarter on sowing must 
be well mixed with the soil, and three quarters 
stirred well into the hill when the plant is about 
a foot high, always endeavoring to effect this lat- 
ter operation just previous to rain. This would 
give about 70 lbs. to the acre, supposing it to con- 
tain 1,100 hills at six feet apart The price in 
Ensrland, is £10 to £12, or $50 to $60 p« ton 
of 2,240 lbs. ; hence the quantity to the acre would 
cost somewhat less than two dollars and no other 
manure is necessary. In Eni^land it has been ap- 
plied at the rate of 250 to 500 lbs. to the acre, or 
more than six times the quantity by the above 
calculation; but there it is scattered broadcast as 
the seed is sown, and of course the quantity used 
must be much greater, as all the ^ound is cover- 
ed. In the method I pn^xMe it is applied as it 
were simply to each plant In England nothiiig 
is cultivate in hills, it is either broad-cast or in 
drills. 

There is iroquestionably much still to learn on 
this subject : I am sure I do not pretend to have 
more than raised the skin of the scientific part of 
it; but of the great value of guano on poor and 
sandy soils under proper application, there can not 
exist a doubt 

A remark has been made by some even of hi^ 
authority in these matters, to the effect that hav^ 
inff stimulated vegetation hi|;h]y by these powec^ 
fuf manures, shoiud the application not be contin- 
ued, the soil would become exhausted and bar- 
ren. Now is this not tme of any manure^ of 
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the best-cultivated tield in the world? Must 
not the farmer always use manure, and does 
he not exert himself to make it as powerful as 
possible ? There is no strength in this objeciion. 
The results of many careful experiments made in 
England on Tarions cro{)s, have been published. 
They are quite decisive in favor of guano, even 
compared with nitrate of soda, and other powerful 
fertilizers. Another manure I read of, as much in 
&Vor there, is Potter's artificial guano, composed 
chiefly of the same ingredients as chemical anal- 
ysis has shown to be contained in the South Amer- 
ican guana Therefore, should the cheap natural 
source in Peru fail, science has shown how its 
place can be supplied, although I fear at rather a 
more costly rate. 



THE PULVERIZER. 

I HATB lately seen an implement invented this 
year bv Mr. Isaac Clapp of Dorchester, Mass., 
which he calls properly a pulverizer. It is certainly 
an implement of much merit, and has given great 
satisfaction lit the meeting where it has been ex- 
hibited, as well as to individuals who have seen 
it operate, and in whose judgment I have the high- 
est confidence. It is a roller loaded as heavily as 
is jod^^ proper; behind this is a moveable frame 
of a simple construction, managed with the hand, 
by means of two handles. This frame is armed 
below with a number of strong knives, about four 
or five inches long. As the roller passes along, 
the knives are pressed into the soil by the hand, 
the roots and clods are cut to pieces, and the earth 
is as beautifully pulverized as if it had been done 
by spade-husrandry. In case of meeting with 
stones, or other impediments, the frame is liAed 
up and passes over without trouble. 

I do not mention this machine for the purpose 
of puffing it into notice, for it is of so simple a con- 
struction, that Mr. Clapp has no idea of reaping 
any benefit from it ; but since I began writing this 
address, I have heard of its very satisfactory ac- 
tion at a meeting near Worcester, and while 
hstening to the account, an idea struck me, 
which, as I have not seen Mr. Clapp, I have not 
oommunicated to him ; it is, that it would be a 
most excellent machine for incorporating into the 
soil guano, lime, nitrate of soda, or any other of 
these manures which are spread broad-cast over 
the surface, and need some implement to put them 
slightly under the soil imtil wanted by the crop, 
that their virtties may not be wasted in the desert 

air. J. £. TSSGHEICAOHKB. 



AGRICULTURE OF NORTH ALABAMA. 

DiscsiFTiaif. — The only part of North Alabama 
worth notice, as a planting or farming region, is 
the valley of the Teimessee river. It embraces 
ftx edoDties, north and south of the river. Lat- 
Node 34"* 40^—150 miles long, i>y 40 or 50 broad. 
The fiiee of the country n level, the soil good. 
Ihe forest is composed principally of post-oak, 
lad-oak, black-jack, and bickory. The siirftce 
maI if a dark v^;ettd)le moald, from three to fix 



inches deep ; the sub-soil is a deep red clay — yet 
productive when expo^ to the sun and air. It 
dries quickly, is not very adhesive, and plows 
kindiv, in all reasonable weather. About one 
eighin of the soil is sand, which accounts for its 
easy culture. It is as susceptible of fertilization 
as anjr soil I kaow, yet no attention is paid to 
manuring. The horse-stables and lots are fre- 
quently not cleaned out for five years; and not 
unfrequently large heaps of cotton seed, (the best 
of manures,) accumulate about the gin-house, 
and there remain, without being applied to fertil- 
ize the land. 

Size of Fabms. — The coimtry is divided into 
farms, from 100 to 3,000 acres, generally squares, 
or paraleliograms. The most common size is 800 
to 900 acres. The force engaged varies with the 
farms, from 5 to 100 hands. The most efficient 
force for its size, is 25 to 30 hands. The number 
of souls on a farm is about double the number 
of hands. 

Products. — Cotton is the staple, or article of ex- 
port ; com, wheat, oats, rye, and potatoes, are rais- 
ed for consumption, and comprise the entire crop. 
The crop per hand, is 8 acres of cotton, 6 of com, 
and 3 or small grain. The average product per 
acre, is 150 to 200 lbs. bale-cotton, or 60|g to 800 lbs. 
seed-cotton ; 25 to 30 bushels of com, or maize ; 
and 12 to 15 bushels of wheat, rye, or oats. 

Mode and Time of Planthto Crops.— Wheat 
is sovm in October, on com or cotton-stubble, and 
plowed in with single i>lows. Oats are sown in 
February, and managed in the same way. Com 
is planted in March, by throwing two furrows to- 
gether 5 feet apart, check across, at 3^ feet, dro^ 
and cover with a hoe or block. Com is plowed 
twice each way, four to &Ye furrows at a time, 
and thinned to two plants in a place. Stock-peas 
are planted the third plowing, in the middle of 
the wide rows ; the culture of this crop stops io 
Jime, at which time we harvest wheat and oats. 
Cotton is planted in April, by running off the land 
3i feet, throw two furrows each way with a tum- 
ing-plow, which forms a ridge, open this with 
a coulter plow, very shallow^, drill in the seed 
at the rate of three to five bushels per acre, and 
cover with a block, or billet of w<x)d two feet 
lonff, eight inches in diameter, and notched so as 
to fit the ridge. On the afler-culture of this crop 
we all differ ; no two work alike. Generally, the 

Slants are thinned to one foot in the drill, hoed 
ve or six times, plowed as often, but verv shal- 
low. We lay by this crop 15th July. The re- 
mainder of this month is occupied in fixing about 
the farm. August, we strip the blades from the 
com, and stack it for the team. No attention it 
paid to the grasses, except, in a few small lots, 
occasionally a field of red-clover, which does well. 
September, we commence pickmg cotton, and con- 
tinue, when the weather is fiivorable, till it is out, 
if it takes till April. 

Stocx. — The working^team of a farm is made 
up of mules, horses, and oxen. Mules are prefer- 
red. Every farmer attempts to raise his own 
team. Thirty to forty acres are allowed for one 
horse or mule to cultivate; though there are one 
third more animals kept about the ten, tiian iIm 
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number employed. All raise sheep eoouffh to 
supply the family with wool and mutton. No at- 
teniion is given to the sheep, they shift about the 
form, without any feeding. All raise pork enough 
for their own use, and occasionally some to sell. 
We are as great pork^consumers as any on the 
globe, for our number. From 200 to 250 lbs. per 
head, for all the souls on a farm, is allowed. 
More attention is paid to h^s, than any other 
branch of stock, they are raised principally on 
com, aided by peas, oats, and clover. We have 
of all the improved breeds of swine. I have a pair 
of Berkshires, from John Mahard, Jr., of Ciocinna- 
li, Ohio. I have bred from them two years, and 
consider them the cheapest and best stock I have 
seen. For the last two seasons I have fattened 
my hogs with one third less ^in, and have lar- 
ger animals than before I obtained Berkshires. 

Domestic Fabrics. — Most all of our farmers 
manufacture the apparel of their domestics and 
laborers. We use Fearse's spinning machine, 
made at Cincinnati, Ohio, with six spindles, and 
the common loom. We have two infant cotton 
factories in the valley. They run from 8,000 to 
10,000 spindles, and about 75 looms. Their prof- 
its are considered greater than any other branch 
of busineip in the valley. 

Prices of Products. — ^I add the home prices 
of agricultural products. Cotton, 6 to 61 cents per 
lb. ; Bagging, 15 to 16 cents per yard ; Rope, 6 to 
7 cents per lb.; Com, 20 to 26 cents per bushel; 
Oats, 37^ cents ; Wheat, 62 i<\ 75 cents ; Pork, 
$2,75 to $3,00 per 100 lbs., in demand ; Mules 
$50 to $75; grown Cattle, $4, to $10 per head ; 
Sheep, $1, to $1,25. Frequently there is no de- 
mand for any of the above articles— all sellers and 
no buyers. 

G. L. COCKBILL. 

Tiucunibia, Ala., Nov. 30M, 1843. 

We are much obliged by Mr. C.'s account of 
North Alabama, for it is a land little known to us. 
It shows quite a happy state of things, and we 
hope he will continue to favor us with other no- 
tices of its agriculture. We should like to leam 
more particularly about grasses — how they flour- 
ish during the heat of sunimer? whether they 
have any improved animals there other than 
swine? what kinds of fruit are cultivated? and 
how our northem fruits, such as apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, &c, produce ? 

The ear of com about which Mr. C. inquires in 
his P. S., had 21 rows, ejNic(/y— neither more nor 
less; for we coimted them twice, thinking we 
were mistaken the first time. It was also a sub- 
ject of remark among several of our friends. But 
why ''anomalous"? If we recollect right, we 
have seen ears of com in the valley of the Miami, 
showing from 18 to 24 rows each; though we 
can not positively vouch as to th e fact Will some 
of our Ohio correspondents say whether we are 
oonect in oui recollectioDS or not ? 



The PoLOTOitiAif, or Artificial CmcxEH-H atch' 
ER. — We imderstand this curious establishment 
for hatching and rearing chickens by artificial heat, 
is at length in successful operation. It is situated 
in the suburbs of Brooklyn ; but as the proprietors 
have not yet perfected their operations, they de- 
cline admitting any one to see it. We are inform- 
ed that they claim some new discoveries or im- 
provements over those used in England, and as 
soon as these are com])lete, we hope to be allowed 
the privilege of inspecting the premises^ and giving 
the public some account c^it. 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 

The following brief hints to the farmer, planter, and 
gardener, will be found to apply not only to the months 
under which they are arranged, hut owing to dhreraity 
of seasons, climate, and soils, they may frequently an- 
swer for other months. This precaution the con^der- 
ate agriculturist will not fail to notice and apply in aU 
cases where his judgment and experience may dictate. 

This is the season, when, throughout all the northern 
states, the out-door work connected widi the soil is to- 
tally suspended. But luckily for the pleasure of the 
farmer, as well as his profit, there are many things re- 
quiring his attention equally with the duties of eTery 
season, and some of which may be much better done, 
than at any other time. The first and most importaot 
thing that demands his attention, is the care of the 
stock. An his cAttle, horses, and swine, should be 
housed at night and during storms, and the sheep, 
though usually considered a more hardy animal, and 
better adapted to exposure and inclemency, will yield 
mere wool, and consume less hay, and be less subjeet 
to disease, if furnished with snug shelter at nigbt, 
and during the coldest weather. They require a free 
rentilation of their sheds, which all stables should also 
have. But this does not imply that they should be lo 
open to the rude winds, that a good-sixed calf can jump 
through the sides of the buildingB anywhere. They 
may be dose and warm, but not filthy, damp, and ua 
wholesome ; on the contrary, they should be kept deaa 
and at all times well aired. If fodder is short with 
you, be the more economical with it, not by starring 
your cattle, but by taking more care that none of it he 
wasted. Tliere is great saving in cutting fodder, which 
should always be done when the price of labor is not 
too high in proportion to its value. Where this is 
practised, cattle eat all the hay clean ; and straw and 
corn-stalks, when cut up fine, with the addition of 
some light grain or roots, will keep stock well through 
the winter, if properly housed. Sheep should never 
be sufio^ to run under the Ziay-mow or stadc, as the 
seeds and parts of the hay s&t into the wool, aad 
diminish its value materially. Water should, if possi- 
ble, be supplied in the farm-yard, and wherever prac- 
ticaUe, fh>m a living spring, or running stream. This 
gives firesh, sweet water, and by having a snpply al- 
ways at hand, animals never drink to excess or over- 
load their stomachs with cold water, which t^en pro- 
duces cramp or colic. If the sledding is good, or the 
ground well frozen, all the transportation for the year 
that can possibly be done, should be attended io. AH 
the wood required for the year may now be drawa. 
This <Mi|^t to have been cut in the preceding autumn 
or summer, as it is more solid and durable cut at that 
time, and it has moreover an opportunity to get well 
dried. The logs diould be drawn to the saw-mill, by 
I whkh a supply of boards and timber can be in readi- 
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for future ose. AJl the products remaining on 
hand should be taken to market, if the prices are fa- 
vorable. Heaps of manure may be removed to the 
fields where wanted. Peat and swamp muck, if before 
thrown into heaps and drained, may be sledded home, 
or into the fiekis where they are to be used. If ma- 
nure ean be had of any one unwise enough to part 
with it, let it now be drawn home and storoi, and not 
allowed to ferment unless well covered with earth and 
cypsum, to absorb the gases that would otherwise es- 
cape. Daring the winter months, all the tools should 
be put in order, and any old difficulties remedied, and 
new improvements added to them. The children should 
aD be at school, and their studies well looked after. 
Their head-work in winter, is of more consequence 
than their hand-work in suouner ; and you can not ex- 
pect to make good or efficient men and women out of 
ignoramuses. Let the grown folks look well to the 
manner of spending their own long winters evenings. 
Especially, see to it, that you carefully look over your 
agricultuAl books and periodicals, read attentively all 
they contain relative to your own business, and note 
carefully how far your own experience corresponds 
with, or differs from the information there detailed. If 
yoa have any valuable facts to add to the general stock 
of knowledge, prepare and send them for publication, as 
a partial return for the advantage you have received 
iroD others on similar subjects. 

Improve all the clear frosty weather this month to 
break out hemp. Have a care of the tobacco, and if 
the weather be open, continue plowing. * 

KrrcHEN Gaboen.— Hot beds should now be made by 
those desirous of having very early vegetables. This 
may be done with a layer of horse manure two feet deep, 
well settled together, over which place a few inches 
of garden mould, intermixed with sand, unless there is 
eaottgh in the soil. Around this is placed a frame to 
keep the manure and soil in their place, and over it 
glass frames inclining about 25° toward the south. 
The seeds of all such vegetables as are required for 
early use, may then be sown, such as cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, radishes, lettuce, tomatoes, ke. The surface 
shoohi be kept sufficiently moist, and during the middle 
of the day in very warm weather, the glass may be 
withdrawn so as to let the sun in upon the plants. As 
much air should be admitted as can safely be done 
wkhoot injury to the plant from reducing the tempera- 
ture too greatly, as the growing vegetables soon change 
the air and render it unfit for nutrition. A great many 
little comibrts may be procured by some attention to a 
hot bed ; and if you live near a market, enough may be 
sold from your early vegetables to remunerate you for 
all trouble and expense tlirice over. If the ground is 
(hnen, continue preparing for spriug, as directed in 
Deeember. 

FauTT Garden and Orchard. — ^Examine your 
orchards and cut off all dead limbs close to their trunks 
or branches ; scrape off the moss, &c. General pruning 
ihoald be leh until summer. 

FijOwre Garden k, Pleasure Grounds. — The 
iuections of December will also apply to this month. 
At your leisure hours prepare* labels for flowers next 
leasoo, and get everything in order for the work in 
the spring. 

SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 

Af a great portion of the directions given in the 
N<Hthen: Calendar, for ei^ nonth in the year, will 
aiiflj to Uie South, it is not dtemtd necessary to re- 
etp^nlate thetti. Mott ot the operations which relate 
to the tilling of tlieevth} (ht jRising of garden vege- 



table or fruits ; the cullivation of flowers, herbaceous 
plants, or shrubs ; the laying out of ornamental grounds 
or plantations ; the preparation of composts or manures, 
and the. rearing and management of stocks or animals, 
will be nearly the same in both sections of the country. 
The chief differences consist in the seasons in which 
these operations are performed, and the cultivation of 
cotton, rice, sugar-ftane, hemp, and tobacco. The 
spring and harvest seasons of the South are generally 
ia advance of those of the North by two or three months. 

Let it be remembered that the florist, the gardener, 
and the agriculturist, have no remission from labor ; for 
there is something to be done iu every week in the year 
— something to attend to which will add to wealth, amuse 
and instruct the mind, interest the imagination, and 
benefit the general tone of mental and physical health. 

" Persevere against discouragement — keep your tem- 
per — employ leisure in study, and always have some 
work on hand — ^be punctual and methodical in business, 
and never procrastinate — never be in a hurry — preserve 
self-possession, and not be talked into conviction — rise 
early and be an economist of the time — maintain digni- 
ty without the appearance of pride — manner is some- 
thing with everybody, and everything with some — be 
guarded in discourse, attentive and slow to speak — 
never acquiesce in immoral or pernicious opinions — be 
not forward to assign reasons to those who have no 
right to ask — think nothing in conduct unimportant 
and indifferent— rather set than follow example — prac- 
tise strict temperance, and in all your transactions re- 
member the final account." 

In the early part of thb month, if it has not been 
done in December, select a spot of ground, prepare the 
necessary beds, and sow your tobacco seed. Make the 
beds, if possible, on land newly cleared, or at all 
events on land which has not been seeded with 
grass. Break up the ground properly, grub up the 
small stumps, dig out the roots, and careAilly re- 
move them with the hand. Make the beds from three 
to four inches high, of a reasonable length, and from 
three to three and a half feet broad, so as to enable the 
fingers, at arm's length, to weed out the tender plants 
from both sides of the bed. Before the seed is town, 
take some dry trash, and bum it off upon the beds, 
to destroy insects and grass-seeds. Take one ounce of 
tobacco-seed, mix it with a quart of dry ashes, so as to 
separate it as much as possible, and sow it broadcast. 
After it has been thus sown, slightly rake the snrlhee, 
tread it down with your whole weight, that the ground 
may at once closely adhere to the seed, and sprinkle 
with rain or river water. Should the beds become dry, 
from blighting winds or other causes, watering should 
be constantly repeated until the young plants are large 
enough to set out. Keep the surface of the beds in a 
moist state, well stirred, and the plants clear of weeds. 

Finish planting sugar-cane, if the season requires it, 
covering the canes to the depth of about three inches. 
Do not grind the cane any fast^ than it matures, for 
the sake of finishing your harvest. When the cuticle 
of the cane becomes dry, smooth, and brittle, the pith 
grayish approaching .to brown, the juice sweet and 
glutinous, and when cut crosswise with a sharp knife 
without appearing soft and moist like a tnmep, then it 
is in a fit state to cut. 

Plant all kinds of ever-greens, either fVom slip or roots. 
Sow peas and beans, summer cabbage, and parsley. 
Sow spinach for seed in a bed of rich mould. Set oat 
your artichokes, which will hear in the falL Transplant 
rose-bnshes, all kinds of flowering shrubs, and trees 
for fhiit, and ornament, except the orange tribe, which 
should not be removed before spring. 

See Northern Calendar for March and ApriL 
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NUTWITH^ WIMNEE OT THX St. JLxSXEy 1843, CO|lied 

ftom an outline portrait tatoi ezpreBsly for Bell's Life 
in London, by J. F. Herring. For the above cat, we 
are indebted to the obliging editor of the New York 
l^t of the Time&, Wm. T. Porter, Eaqr, 

Bkscriftiof. — ^Natwith stands, according to Kobert 
Johnson's measnrement, 15 hands 2} inches; bot has, 
when mounted, the appearance of a smaller horse. He 
has a long, straight head ; light and rather short neck ; 
atrongshoulders, wen laid back, and ii good in the bri^- 
eC I unusnaUy large arms, with clean light le^^and long 
vprighi pasterns; his back short, his loms arched; 
wiell iibbed> as a saUor wonkl 9Kf, fore and aft; has 



long <iaarter8, ftill mtDcnlar gnUns and th%li9 ; smaH 
hocks, and rather curbj in their appearaiKe ; taO weD 
set on. A noble marquis sent his agent to Middleham 
to see him when a two-year-dd, and the latter gave it 
as his opinion that his hocks were not to be tm^ed to, 
or in an probability he would hare gone sooth. 

PedigrxEs— Nutwith bred by the late Captain Wrath- 
er, is by Tomboy, out of a Comm mare bred hj BIr, 
Wrather in 1816, her dam Plumper^ dam by D^iaiy 
out of Miss Muston by King Fergus— Espersykes ; 
HadcfaU and Colchicum a>e out of the same mare. 
He takes his name from NlltwiU^ near Maahan^ York- 
ihire. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 



Br the arrival of the steaniship Hibernia, we have 
received oar European joamals up to the 5lh Decern^ 
bcr. 

Maak£TS. — jiilus have receded a trifle, and are 
dnll of sale. Cotton of ordinary to fair qualities, has 
risen )d. per lb«, and a good business had been done in 
it. The import into Liverpool from the first of the year 
to the first of Deeember, was 1,488,000 bales, against 
1,133,000 in the first eleven months of last season, — 
the supply from the United States was 1,237,000— be* 
ing an increase of 371,000 bales* The stock in this 
port Ist inst., was 657,000 bales, against 425,000 at 
the same period last season ; the stock of American 
was about 450,000, being an increase o(223,000 bales. 
Fkur continued in little demand, but old prices fUUy 
maintained. Lead firm, and none from Missouri on 
hand. Naval Stont in fair demand. Provisions. 
The new Berf, which had arrived fVom the United 
States, appeared better than any heretofore shipped — 
not much has been sold as yet— ^holders firm. Pork 
and Hama^ in good demand. Lard has fallen a trifle, 
with large sales. Cheese of the finer qualities, much 
teught after — that which is poor, very dull, add dif- 
ficult to get rid of. Rice and Tobacco quiet. 

Money is rather more in demand, the rates of dis^ 
fonnt the same as at our last. 

American Stocks. — ^A very considerable increase of 
business has taken place in these, and the market was 
inite animated. 

Bn$iness generally in England wears a favorable as- 
pect, and the people at present tolerably well employ- 
ed. 

GABDEirEBfl' Chronicle.— -Error* ^Xiefcig. — ^•^How 
different are the evergreen plants, the oleaginous plants, 
the mosses, the ferns, and the pines, from our annual 
grasses, the ceralia and leguminous vegetables ! The 
former, at every time of the day during winter and sum- 
mer, obtain carbon through their leaves by absorbing 
carbonic acid tohick is not furnished by the barren soil on 
tiAtcb they grow f water is also absorbed and retained by 
Aetr coriaceous or fleshy leaves with great force. They 
kte very UtUe by tvatporatim compared with other plants. 
Ob the other han(^ how very small is the quantity of 
mineral rabstances which they withdraw from the soil 
during their almost constant growth in one year, in 
comparison with the quantity which one crop of wheat 
of an equal weight receives in three months !^ 

Here we have almost as many errors as sentences. 
There is not a shadow of evidence that what we call 
evergreens are acted on by soil in a manner different 
from ordinfl^ plants ; or if there be, it is in favor of 
their requiring a larger amount of carbon in the soD 
than ether plants — ^witness all those races of ever- 
greens that flourish only in peat. In the jrext place, 
to say that mosses receive no carbon firom the soil 
which sustains them, is an assertion in the very teeth 
offsets ; we do not find these plants thriving on white 
and pure sand, but on the surface of the ground, in 
bogs, on liousetops, and other places where carbon 
nost ueeessarily abound, as is shown indeed by the 
dsik color of the soil that bears them. Then ferns, we 
are told, retain water by their coriaceous leaves with 
great ibree $ which is true of one or two species only. 
On the contrary, they are plants whose evaporating 
powers are (as is wefl known) so great, that they can 
in general exist only in very damp situations. What 
oleagiAOOS plants may be, we do not know. As to 
cereal plants (ceralia, as it is always spelt in this 
booJc 0— it is true that they withdraw a large quantity 



of mineral matter from the soil on which they grow ; 
but we can not comprehend why that eircnmstanee 
should prove that their Ainctions of respiration are at 
all different from those of other plants. 

Keeping jSppHes and Pears.— The best mode of keep- 
ing apples and pears is to place them in close drawers 
made of wood that does not contain turpentine; these 
being in a room so constructed as to resist as mnch as 
possiUe all sudden changes of the weather, and in a 
cool but dry situation. 

To destroy Red Spiders. — ^We are not aware of any 
other means of destroying thered spider, than by keep- 
ing up a damp, humid atmosphere, or by the application 
of the fumes of sulphur. 

To kill Dock, Coudi-Grass, 4^., m Lawns or Oar* 
dens, — Cut off the tops by mowing, or with any sharp 
instrument, and while the wounds .are fresh, water 
them with ammoniacal liquor from the gas-works. It 
is remarkable how soon the whole mass becomes not 
only dead, but rotten. 

Pear-Training superseding the necessity qf Root' 
Pruning, — Going over the pear quarter at the royal 
gardens at Versailles, I found from the head-gardener 
that he considered the tying- down the branches a suf- 
ficient check to overgrowth, without the assistance of 
root-pruning, except as regards any very free-growing 
varieties. Nothing could, to my mind, exceed the 
neatness and good-bearing of the pear-trees; they 
were of a conical shape and all the branches tied 
down so as to present the appearance of a conical 
chandelier, and of course much more bearing-wood 
obtained than in the trees which were stunted by root- 
pruning. 

Manure, for Melons. — ^It is contended that hen-dung 
is equal to pigeon's-dung, in producing a large quan- 
tity and fine quality of melons. 

Guano Manure for Tumeps. — It has been found by 
experiment, that one cwt. of gtiano is equal to five 
yards of farm-yard manure, or six bushels of bones, in 
raisiug turneps. Four cwt. per acre of guano is con- 
sidered good manuring. 

Organic Matter in Water. — Prof. Connell has shewn 
that a notable quantity of— apparently nitrogenous-— 
organic matter is present in the purest water from ter- 
restrial sources. May not a part of the benefical ef> 
fects of irrigation be due to such dissolved organic 
matter 7 Even as regards the animal economy, we 
can not suppose that it will not contribute, in propor- 
tion to its amount, to the nourishment of man and 
other animals partaking of such waters ; and this will 
more particularly be true, if it really be an axotised 
body. 

Mr. J. J. McCau^ian, — ^The London Gardeners' 
C^hronicle of Dec. 2d, copies the article on the Pal- 
metto-Root, which app^ured in our 2d vol., page 21, 
from the valuable communication of our correspinident 
above. 

Lidnfs Chemistry.-^A third edition of this valnable 
work is published, which is pronounced far superiiur 
to the others. The Chronide contains an excellent 
review of it, which we shall copy at length in oar 
next, if we can spare the space for it. 

Pawlovnia Imperialis^This beautifbl tree grows in 
Japan to the height of 30 feet. In the Garden of 
Plants in Paris, it has already produced ripe seeds. 

Jtncient Oaks. — In the court-yard of a modem fazm- 
house, which stands a league and a half southwest of 
Saintes, in the department of the lower Charente, 
grows an oak which is estimated to be from 1,800 to 
2,000 years old, and is thought likely to stand some 
hundred years longer. The diameter at the ground is 
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from 24 to 27 feet; at the height of a man, 18 to 21 
feet. The expansion of the branchei is from 112 to 
120 feet; the height of the tree is 60 feet. A room 
has been built ont of the dead wood, from 9 to 12 feet 
wide and 9 feet high.—Mnals of iht JgricuUural So- 
cidy in Jhulandty No, 142. 

We suspect for "diameter" above, we should read 
circwntferenee ; for it is very improbable, that any tree 
in Europe can be 60 feet round its trunk at the hei;eht 
of a man from the ground. There is an oak now 
standing on the estate of Judge Lawrence, Little Neck 
Bay, Loag Island, five loiles from Flnshinsr, which has 
« spread of branch of 125 feet, which is the greatest 
diameter we ever saw or heard of in an onk. 

Gasdekers' Maoazine. — Firtt introduction of the 
RtUa-Baga into £iig2afu2.— The Rev. Thomas New- 
come, Rector of Shenley, Hertfordshire, says, that Sir 
David Klnlock of Gilmerton, near Edinbui^, toM his 
father, when Vicar of Gresford, Denbighshire, that a 
Swedish nobleman gave him the seed. 

m health <^ Mr* Loudon, — ^It pains us to hear that 
this celebrated author of ^ many valuable works on 
agriculture, gardening, and architecture, has been late- 
ly seized with an inflammation of the lungs, terminating 
In chronic bronchitis, which, even if the disease should 
be considerably alleviated, will effectually prevent 
him from any longer pursuing his profession, of land- 
scape-gardener. Mf. Loudon fell into ill health in 
1821, which obliged him ultimately to have his right 
arm amputated, his lef^ hand bein? at the same time 
so much injured as to leave him with only the partial 
use of two fingers and his left knee being anchylosed. 
In consequence of these bodily infirmities, Mr. Loudon 
has been obliged to keep an amanuensis and a 
draughtsman for the last twenty years, and also a ser- 
vant to act as valet; and had it not been for the ex- 
penses thus incurred, and others arising from the same 
aource, he might have been now independent, even 
without his literary property. This explanation is due 
to those who are ignorant of Mr. Loudon's personal 
character. 

Farmers' Magazine. — Mviticck Rye, — It grows 
On common soil, suited to the old-fashioned rye, but 
its habits are totally different. By the report of above 
thirty respectable agriculturists near L'Orient, who 
have cultivated it for the last two years, it does best 
when sown the first of June. Its growth is most rap- 
id. Two crops of it are, before July, cut for hay ; 
and, by the 15th of August, a grain crop is reaped. 
The straw is from eight to ten feet high, and the ear 
from ten to eighteen i%phes long. An account of this 
may be found in the Transactions, published by the 
French Minister of Agriculture, &c. Would not this 
variety of spring-rye be worthy of trial in those parts 
of the country where other grasses are difiicult of 
growth, on soils rather sandy and light, but which, if 
in good condition, are the best for this grain 7 The 
growth, if correctly stated, is truly surprising. 

Rev, W, Z. Rham. — ^This celebrated writer and ag- 
riculturist, died at his living of Winkfield, in Berkshire, 
on the 3l8t October last, in the 64th year of his age. 
He was an eminent contributor to the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, and the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and wrote most of those excellent articles on 
i^icxdture in the Penny Cyclopedia. He had estab- 
lished a school in his parish, on an excellent plan, uni- 
ting practical industry in farm-labor, with the usual 
routine of instruction . Mr. Rham was born in Switzer- 
land, but descended from a family originally German. 
Several of his relatives are conspicuous in the mercan- 
tile world, particularly in the United States. 
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The Silk Question Settled, by the testimony of 
One Hundred and Fifty Witnesses. Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Convention of Silk-Growers 
and Silk-Manufacturers, held in New York, Oct. I3tb 
and 14th, 1843; published under the dtrection of the 
American Institute. Saxton k. Miles, 2|)5 Broadway, 
New York ; price 25 cents. This is a very valaalje 
octavo work of 80 pages, double columns, and is the 
most complete in its information on the coltore of 
silk, of anything yet put before the American public 
We bespeak for it an attentive perusal, it being ded- 
icated to those most interested, viz : the farmers of the 
United States, every one of whom should possess him- 
sdf of a copf of the above work. The price Is made 
low, that it shall have a large circulation, and we are 
of opinion that its publication will be the means of 
giving a new stimulus to the growing and manufacture 
of silk throughout the country. 

Quabteblt Journal of the Newfoundland Agricul- 
tural Society, published by J. T. Burton, Duckworth- 
street, St. Johns, Newfoundland, 8 pages quarto, price 
24. 6^. When we found the above work on our table 
this morning, just after a shower of snow, we rubbed 
our eyes with no small astonishment, thinking it must 
have dropped from the clouds — e^ printed now-Jlaki, 
Agriculture in Newfoundland ! pray what do they raise 
there, save fat fish from the ocean ? Well, gentle read 
er, as you may be in doubt, we will tell yon from the 
very pages of our snowy brother of the north, themselves. 
Potatoes, tumeps, oats, barley, wheat, hay, grass — 
Here sto])s our enumeration, for we have only the 4th 
number of the work. Will the editor please send us 
the other 3 numbers, and tell us all about the agricul- 
ture of Newfoundland ? We would give more to sec 
one single article on arctic products, than all his ex- 
tracts from foreign works put together, for we confes 
ourselves most profoundly ignorant of the agriculture 
of Newfoundland. The next journal we shall expect 
to hail, will be the Quarterlt, tnr Monthly Nobth 
Pole. We fancy if any one ever succeeds in reaching 
it, and gets into Simms' hole, he will find it an admira- 
ble conservatory for growing tropical plants. Why 
not? Geologists afikm that they grew within the 
polar circles formerly, why should they not continue 
to do so 7 Who knows, experimentally 7 We have a 
notion that ft is a famous place there for tropilsal pro- 
ductions, and that fine apples, may be found, as big as 
a bushel-basket, oranges as large as our hat^ and 
bananas a yard long ! 

The Planter's Banner and LotnsL&NA Agri- 
culturist. — ^This excellent paper comes to us under 
a new form, a handsome quarto of 8 pages, weekly, 
price $4 a year, in advance. It is published in Frank- 
lin, La., aful edited by Robert Wilson. It gives ns 
great pleasure to see it devote so much of its space to 
agriculture; and we have been no less entertained 
than instructed, by the articles which appear on thb 
subject. Its road journal is capital. Will it have the 
goodness to, send us, marked, Mr. Padcwood's system 
of rotation oSf crops on his sugar plantation 7 We par- 
ticularly commend the Banner and Agriculturist to the 
notice of the planters of the south. 

The Concordia Intelugsncbr. — ^This 8|nrited pa- 
per is published at Yandalia, La., directly opposite 
Natchez, and is edited with much spirit and ability, by 
Messrs. Patterson & Thorpe. We especially com- 
mend it to southern readers, for the interesting ^- 
ticulars it is continually giving them vpon the fo^fecf 
of agriculture. 
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REVUBW OP THB MARKET. 

rucES cumBEMT m hew toeKi decsmbeb 35} 1843* 

ASHES, PoU perlOOlba. M 50 to $4 50 

P^arl., .V...*..do. 5 12" " 

BACON SIDES, Smoked, per lb. SJ ** 

Inptdtle ;.do. 3 " 

BALE ROPE do. " 

BARK, Qooroitroa p6r too 23 00 ** 

BARLKT perbush. 54 ** 

BEANS, While do. 129 ** 

BEEP, MMV...4 perbU. 6 00 •* 

Pnme do. 4 00 " 

Smoked perlb. ** 

Roondf, in picklt do. 4 " 

BEESWAX. Am. Yeliow ...4. ..do. 28 •* 

BOLT ROPE do. 12 " 

BRISTLES, Amehcali....« do. 25 ** 

BUTTER, Table do. 12 ** 

Shipptnf «... «...*. ...do. 6 ** 

CANDLES/Hould, Tdlow dor ^ 

^lerm do. 31 ** 

Steaxie do. 20 ** 

CHEESE • do. 4 " 

CIDER BRANDT, Eeston psrgal. 35 ** 

Western do. 28 " 

CLOVER SEED perlb. 9 " 

COAL, AnthrecHe 2000 Ibe. 9 00 ** 

Sidaej and PictOQ perchal. 5 75 " 

CORDAGE, American perlb. 11 " 

CORN, Northern perboth. 55 '< 

SoQthem do. 52 '* 

COTTON perlb. 7 •* 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 10 *• 

Am erican Flax do. 15 '* 

FEATHERS perlb. 27 

FLAX, American do. 8 

FLAX SEED, rough per 7 bash. 9 00 

dean do. 10 00 

FLOUR, Northern and Western per bbl. 4 50 

Fancy do. 5 25 ' 

Sonthem perbbl. 4 50 ' 

Richmond City Mills do. 5 50 

Rye do. 3 00 

HAMS, Smoked perlb. 5 

Piekkd do. 4 

HAY per 100 lbs. 50 ' 

HIDES, Dry Sonthem perlb. 9 

HEMP, Rnasia,dean per ton. 185 00 

AaMriean, water^rotted do. 140 00 

do dew-rotted do. 90 00 

BOPS perlb. 7 

HORNS per 100 1 25 

LARD perlb. 51 

LEAD .do. 3} 

^SheetaadbAr do. 4 

MBAt, Corn perbbl. 2 02 

Com. perhhd. 13 00 

MOLASSES, New Orieftns ......... per gal. 23 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 10 

OATS, Northern..... perbush. 82 

Sonthem do.* 20 

OIL; Linaeed, American perg^L 75 

Castor do. 80 

Laid do. 55 

OIL CARE perlOOlbs. 100 

PEAS, Field perbush. 125 

PITCH perbbl. 1 12| 

PLABTER OF PARIS per ton. 2 00 

GronadfinbUs percwt. 50 " — — 

PORK, Mess perbbL 10 60 *' 1138 

Prime do. 8 75 " 9 50 

RICE perlOOlbs. 2 37" 3 00 

ROSIN pwbhL Oft « 95 

RTB 1 perbush. 02 *< 64 

SALT per sack 1 85 " 160 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 3 " 4^ 

Piokled do. 3 " 4 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southem per gal. 33 *< 80 

SUGAR, New Orleans perlb. ft *^ 7| 

SUMAC, Amerkaa perton 2ft 00 " 27 90 

TALLOW pwrlb. " 7J 

TAR , perbhL 1 2ft " 1 ftO 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 bush. 13 00 " 14 00 

TOBACCO perlb. 8 " OJ 

TURPENTINE perbbl. 2 82 *« 2 87 

WHEAT, Western perbush. 1 00 *« 105 

Sovthem do. 90 <* 100 

WHISKEY, Ameriean pergaL 23 ** 25 

WOOL, Snxony perlb. 85 '* 60 

Merino .do. 30 <* 85 

Bali:4«B0d do. 25 " 27 

8do. 18 *< tt 



New York Cattle Blarket-December ftS. 

At market, 700 beef Cattle, (100 aouthem), 80 Cows and Cahe% 
and 1 000 Sheep and Lamba. 

PaicKs.— B»^ Ciiltle^In consequence of a small sup]^T, we 
haTe to note an sdrtnce-^retailing qualfties #4.29 « 75 to $5.^ « 
50, with sales of extra it #0—200 unsold. 

Cow* <md Caltes.—A}l taken at $10 a $26. 

Sheep and Lambs.^M taken at $1.25 a $4.50 as in quality. 

Hey. ~ At the close of our report the* supplies are scanty ; sales 
at 75c. per cwt. for loose. 

Rbmasks.— A#ikM are In fair request. CotUm i» brisk, with • 
very active demand, and although oar prices are above what tho 
English market will warrant, they still have an upward tendeneyy 
from the fact that we know the deficit of a short crop, and can bet- 
ter calculate than Europeans, the prospects tm an advance. Ex- 
ports from the United Statee since 1st September last. 17SL314 
bales ; same time last year, 209,298 ; same time year before, 
108,101. Flour and Mm! are in fair demand. Of the former it i« 
ascertained t^at there afe sbont 400,000 bis. in store in this city. 
Ormn of all descriptions in modetate rciqnest. Hay, there is none 
afloat, and what is in store is held aboTe the views of shippers 
MoUsses heavy. Nav^l Storee have a downward tendencv. Beef, 
PorK nnd Lard at this moment are quite dull. Rtcc bas oomo 
more into demand. Seedt continue firm. Sugar rather sou^t 
after. TtAacco^ considerable salee. Wbo2 is very active, and ndeo 
increasing, especially in the middle qualities. Dreeeed Hog$\ $4.50 
to $5.00 ; at Cincinnsti, $2.25 to $3.87. Black-Eyed Peas, $1.38 
per bushel. Money is rather more in demand. No material alter 
alioa in rates. 

Real EMaie is fast coming into request.- 

Stocke aie without change. 
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AKswSR TO ConRBspoivDBMTs.— J. H. H. We shsll request 
some of our Virginia friends to answer your inquiries. They can 
do it better than we. 

M. L. S. Will you be so good as to forward us, by private con- 
vevance, a smsll quantity of blue sedge-graas seed. We mean the 
taU, nutricions grass, of the barrens ; «t the same time send us ite 
botamcal naoM, and a description, nod some of the dried grass it- 
self, full lenglth. 

The Dollar Famer will plMse direct us an extre copy beginning 
with its present Tolume. We wish to send it to a subscriber in 
England. Shall we send caah for this, or an extm copy of our 
pspr.r in exchange 7 

T. H. The sheep shall be attended to, tnd we will write yon 
soon ebout Devons. 

To English Correspondents.--Our postages are as exorbitant, 
nesrlv, as your own, prerious to the penny srstem being intro- 
duced into Great Britain, and if a letter contains four pieces, al- 
though the whole of tnem may not wei|[h as much as a letter- 
sheet, it is taxed full postage on e^ery piece it contains, whidi 
would be quadruple in this imtanoe. In writing to America, till 
our oj^newive Post-Office law is changed, always use a stngU 
sheet, without an envelope. Printed matter send by Itself, dcme up 
as near newspaper form ss possible. Messrs. Wiley A Putnam are 
our agents in London, and will forward books, pamphleta, dto., at 
a small cost in their packages. 

D. B. Bimev, A. S., James H. Hepburn, F. J. Betts, S. S., J. J. 
McCanghan, J. H. Lyman, and Wm. H. Sotham, will appear in 
our next. Although the letter's communication was datsd the 0th 
of Dec., it did not reach ns till the 25th~of course too lato for Una 
number. 



HOYEY'S HORTICULTtRAL MAGAZINE. 

We have recently been appoinAd asenta for this periodical, 
justly considered the most Tsluable of its kind in the United 
Statea. Any person subsoribing through us will be promptly 
•erved, and we inrito all interested in this subject to call aM 
examine the work. 

For any of the above works, or periodicals, or books of any kind, 
address SAXTON A MILES, 206 Broadway. 

Price $3 a year. 

CASH FOR A FARM WEAR ITEW YORK. 

A Farm wanted near New York, of 50 to 100 aerns. It must 
have an attractive location^ be easy of access to th Aity, snd poo 
sees a good soil. One tliat has not expensive buildkigs on it 
would be preferred. Address the Editor of this paper, or box 354, 
lower Poet OflSoe, with general description, and statmg where aa 
interview may be had. 3t* 



POUDRETTE 

Of the very best quality for sale. Three barrels for $9, or tOB 
barrels for $15— delivered Aree of oartage by the New York Pon- 
diette Company, 23 Chambers street, New To^ Orders bj 
maU, with the caah, will be promptly attended to. and with tho 
same care as though the puxofaaser waa present, it addresMd 10 
above to 

J)%c 1, 184I.*8I. D. K. MINOR, Agwt. 
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ADTERTISCMBIITB.— -TBBJB.— COIfTElfTS. 



PROPOSAL FOR A COURSE OF LECTURES 
ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

Bj D. Pnreira Gardner, M. D. Fonnerlv Pmfesaor of Chemistry 
•nd BoUnv ill Hampden Sidnej CuUege, Va., Member of the Lj- 
ceom of Naiuml Historj, New Yurk. 

The Courae ii intended to be of eervice to the practical ajnical- 
turist, and therefore the inrthods of diacovering and eetimating the 
anoont of useful saUne matters iu the soil will be fully eiamined. 
Portions of Botany, Vefetabie and Animal Physiology, will be in- 
olodedf to enable the farmer to undentand all that relates to the 



food of plants and animals. Geologyt >o far as it is neoeasary to 
tlie Btadv of soils and the art of drainage, will be introduced. The 
■atim of ntwiiiiM^ and the ^uaDtity that may b? CHDonomically ap- 
pliadf will ilio k* ctftiiiiieretJ.^ 

Ths ilttUfH wiU be ftiUy illtiiirntc'd ^^ iJmwin^. minerals, geo- 
llpcal ep«C'ni«na, nhcmical e£p«nirient«, unO iii&lyBis. 

Tbr nucHlirr of lediurfd will bv iwenEy, dj4tnt)Ut«d in nearly the 
^ifwinv oilier . — 

Obft Ltfctiiffl — On Lhe Constitution of the Atiu^Apbere and Gas- 
«eye M^tipr*. 

On» Li*ciurf — On ihf Bi»«ntia1 StnjctoT* of Vfl^etablea. 

Qae LdctuA!— Oa th» Miujp|til^^ u( Ga*et«ua Fijii>l 10 Planta. 

Twa Ltt^iawa— Oa ltd Ph^ictl mtnl Ch^rmvitl Constitation of 
the Soj], and its Halations io inuiittm and druu^bl, the theory of 
dtninKRc, rallowri^ Ac. 

Oiw LmcUitt — On thp On^anic Food q( fliuti. 

On* Lectort— iin the Minerat Food of Pitiit*. 

One Lecturrr— Od iho InflutDeti of ilaar-A, Water, and Saline 
Matlers, un. the pTiidUftii;iD tif ouintious *utntii,nr4ii in plants. 

Oae Lf{:ttir«"(in tho ^^ature of ih« t:l\tuuatl Pivcessee in 
FtanLt^ Anit ttl^? jnelinidj uf dmlttiloptAg thfiiii, 

Oar^ I^<!iiJtT5— I )n thu CutDfftr»L]Te Vmhtt nf fiidders. 

Four LerTurM^Dn lUfi Aoalys'ii flnkjiU, jn watch the methods 
af deiemitii^rig the quantiUet ofaaiiina aul orgiLiiLC uuttera will be 
aspariiaeiitally ihown. 

Two Le^mrft— Op Mineral Manures, di?>Ti Arable ftom the geok>- 
fi«al fnrmatimi* nf tbie and the vi^Lijhnkj? StMei. 

The alaaiiflcatlMii at inaaiiTiPs, fumhAnifait ■iriLpjfl, complex, and 
Agajbff? ; Lhejf ta]u*i, prvkFrviitoat and ait krt ion ; the propor- 
tJAna in vhi4?h th*r *\imii Ut applitd^ &t . will conclude the 

The LoetnzM will be deliTered in the UniTerritr of New York, 
on the eveninga of Wednesday and Saturday, at naif past aeran 
o^dock. Fee for the course, ft doUara. 

The Lectures will oommenoe on Wedneedsy, the t7th Decern- 
btr, should a sufl&cient number of Subecribeit be obtained. 

SubacripiionB reoeived at SAXTON * MILES', WS Brondwrnr, 
aflce of American AgricnlCnrist. 

SILK MACHINERY FOR SALB. 

A ouantitT of Maohinary for the manufacture of Silk, is offered 
fat asde at tne State Prison, 8ing>Sing, N. Y., consisting of looms 
tar weaTing broad silks and braids, together with enginee and 
reels for making cords, winding floss, sewing-silk, and from 
ooeooBs; likewise a number of oUier mnchinet used in the man- 
vfiujtnieofsilk. 

This machinery is now in pneticnl operation at the Prison, and 
was oonatracted under the immediate superintendanoe of an ex- 
nerienoed and skilful manu&eturer, who still has the works under 
lua charge, and is offered at pcivate sale, between this date and 
tike IS(h of Febraary next. If not disponed of at that time, will 
tben be sold at public auction in New York. 

For fnither partacnlars apply at the Priaon, to 

WM. H. PECK, Agent. 

Dee. SS, 184S. • St 

IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 

On sale by P. L. SniMONDSy Agrieultnral Agent, 
18 Cornhill, London. 

JOHNSON ON FERTILIZERS, pnhUshed at Its., lednoed in 
price to 8s., one of the best, most complete, and popolar worka on 



THE IMPLEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, m J. A. Ran- 

me, illustrated by numerooa highlyflnished wood-cuts, price Qa. 
THE FARMERS' ALMANAC, by Johnaon A Shaw, for the 
184131. *4S, *44, SOO pp.. Is. each. An inraluable hand- 
ful! of sound practical uformation, and useful to agriouttur> 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY FOR YOUNG F. 
by C. W. Johnston, Esq.. F. R. S., Is. 
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THE FARMERS' MAGAZINE, published monthly, It. 0d. 
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THE SILK QUESTION SETTLED. 

ne testimoBy of ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY WIT- 
'^ Baiar tke Report of the PieoeediiHi oi tke NntMoal 



C<«Tention of SILK-GROWERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
held in New York, Oct. ISth and 14th. 1843. Pobliahed under tke dn 
reotioa of the American Institute. By J. R. Bnrfaov. 
Price S5 centa. 

THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Poblished Monthly, each number containing SS pngee, rojnl 
ociaTo. 
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$1 25. It is a neat and tasteful book, and makee abnadnome 
premium for distribution with Agricultural Societies; to wkiek, 
when several copies are ordered, a liberal discount will be mnda. 

07 To prevent oonfusioe, all lettera merely ordering thia work, 
or encloaing money for subaeriptiona, ahonld be address ad to Saston 
A Milea, 905 Broadway, poet-paid or franked by the Poetnonster, 
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IHNTS FOR CHOOSING MEAT AT MARKET. 

We have often been surprised at the ignorance 
displayed by housekeepers, in the selections which 
they frequently make at the market 'for their fam- 
ily sapplies. Many seem to tbink if they have 
chosen from an overgrown beast, or bird with 
Urge bones, and loaded with masses of fat upon 
its flesh, that they have been particularly lucky, 
and secured an excellent dish ; when, in all prob- 
ability, they have taken the very worst, and the 
least profitable for consumption. In purchasing a 
qaarter of any animal, or pieces from it, we should 
select such as have the smallest, thinnest, and flat- 
test bones; covered by the finest-grained flesh, 
with the fat intermixed in thin streaks or layers 
▼iththe lean. This will almost invariably be 
found tender, juicy, and profitable. On the con- 
trary, meat with large, round, thick bones, of a 
coarse grain, and showing the fat in thick slices 
or Urge lumps, will prove tough, unsavory, and so 
far as the profitable part of it is concerned, not 
worth so much by 25 to 50 per cent, as the finer 
bone qualities. Poultry which has loog, coarse 
legs, neck, and head, ought to be avoided ; while 
that with short, fine legs, long, round, and plump 
bodies, and a fine, short neck and head, if of a 
Kduble age, should be preferred. These remarks 



do not apply with the same force to fish ; for sev- 
eral kinds of the most bony are very good eatmg, 
although they may not be as profitable as those 
with fewer bones. The most delicate, however, 
have rather a small number of bones compared 
with the amount of meat they give ; for example, 
the salmon, bass, cod, and mackerel of the salt 
water ; and the Mackinaw trout, muscalonge, and 
white fish, of the fresh water. Very large vege- 
tables are not usually as delicate as those of me^ 
dium size ; but to this rule there are many excep- 
tions. As for fruits, the largest are usually the best. 

THE ENGLISH OAK IN AMERICA. 

We have been kindly favored by Kr. D. Jay 
Browne, who is about to publish a work on the 
" Trees of America," with the following informa- 
tion respecting the English oak, {Quercus robur,) 
as successfully cultivated in this country. 

This noble, beautiful, and useful tree was first 
introduced into the United States io 1802, by Mr. 
E. H. Derby, of Salem, Massachusetts. He im- 
ported six small plants in garden-pots, about eigh- 
teen inches m height, which are new tall trees of 
nearly as many inches in diameter. They .have 
loBg borne acorns, from which other trees Jiave 
grown more than forty feet in heig'it, and niiie 
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inches in diameter. These trees are perfectly 
hardy in our cliraate, and what is very desirable, 
as oroamental trees, their foliage remains green 
at least six weeks longer than the American spe- 
cies. We understand that Mr. Derby has a nur* 
sery of about 1,000 young oaks ready to transplant 
for pern7a[>ent growth^ vrbich be vriil sell at 50 
cents each, single^ or at a reasonabltf discoant 
where larger qeaniities may be required. We 
can not too warmly recommend the cuUivatioa of 
tbis stately tree, either lor ornament or profit, 

LIME A9 MAmjRE. 

There are considerable portions of oar cotmtry 
where the applicatioa of lime for agricultural pur- 
poses has not yet been introduced. When it can 
be had at reasonable rates, we are satisfied it is 
in almost all cases a profitable application as a 
manure. The lesnlt of so many and well-weigh- 
ed careful experiments, would seem to hare put 
its manifest utility beyond any question. In ad- 
Terting to Kme at this present moment, our main 
design is merely to suggest some of tbe most ob- 
vious occasions for its use. 

In almost all soils where lime does not naturally 
exist, either as pulverized rock, shells, or marl, its 
application is attended with decided advantage. 
It may be used at the rate of 50 to 150 bushels 
per acre the first year, and from 20 to 30 bushels 
per acre every three to five years afler, according 
to the circumstances of the land, the kind of crops 
and rotation. We are aware that some will differ 
with us in recommending the use of so small a 
quantity; they contending, that where oystei- 
shell, or stone lime free from magnesia, is used, 
from 200 to 500 bushels may be safely put on the 
acre, and then the land will want no further appli- 
cation for ten to fiAy years. The objection to snch 
<^large quantities is, that the lime rapidly exhausts 
the organic matter in the soil, and it requires a 
great quantity of manure, and a long time of reat 
to restore it. If the soil be a stiff clay, and full 
of inert vegetable matter, such as fibrous roots^ 
undecayed vegetaticm, or peat, much larger quan- 
tities ihcnAd. be used than on lighter soils, and 
those more free of the above organic matter. 

Lime should be applied by dumping it in small 
heaps, and allowing it ta slack to a fine powder 
by the air, or by throwing water upon it if conve- 
nient, and then as soon as this is accomplished, 
tj^ead it broad-cast upon the land. Sea-water is 
much better than fresh for slacking lime, as it adds 
toittfertaiziDgqoaditietk Some conteod that thui 



slacked it will hare double the effect upon th 
land ; but we consider so great a difference as thi 
a mnfter of doobt^ The reason of allowing lim 
to slack before plowing it into^ the soil is, tint i 
absorbs from the air the carbonicf acid which ha 
been expelled by beat It is an unnecessary wast 
to apply it as quicklime to the soil, and allow i 
to seize on the carbon it there finds. It is ver 
greedy of carbonic acid, aikl it will soon abaor 
from tbe atmosphere all that is required for ii 
saturation. 

After being well slacked and spread, the lim 
should be plowed in, not too deep, and as thoi 
ougfaty incorporated with the soil by harrowin 
as possible. The effect it now has upcD the so 
is to decompose the v^etable matter, and rendc 
it at once food for plants. Lime is almost equall 
advantageous to all crops, fruit-trees, and wha 
ever constitutes the object of thr&rmer's attentioi 
Good crops may in numerous instances be grow 
without the use of fime ; but in almost ail wool 
they be greater or more enduring with thie san 
quantity of manure. It gives increased efficac 
and lastingness to the manure. 

On grass-fields, lime may be scattered bitof 
cast, and its beneficial influence is soon witnessc 
in tbe improved health and increased quantity o 
the grass. Fields thus dressed wiH resist droog] 
much better than they otherwise would, lime ha 
ing a greater affinity for moisture, and drawio 
largely at all times iirom the atmosphere. 

Besides its effect on manures, lime produces 
most beneficial influence on many soils. Some ( 
these contain deleterious substances, such as ve^ 
table acids, the salts of iron and manganese, i 
The lime, when brought into contact with the 
at once combines with the acids, and coiive 
what was positively injurious to vegetation, M^ 
what is positively benefitcial to it. The same 
feet is produced in peat soils which are sati 
with tannin and gallic add. These it coiqI 
with, and not only render innocuous, but con^ 
into a substance highly favorable to rege 
On sandy soils it is very useful by rendering 
moie compact, retaining the manures, and at 
ing moisture ; while on clay soils it partially br^ 
up their adhesiveness by insinuating its parti 
between the alimiina, and there undergoing % 
ous chemical combinations, it tends to taal 
more porous. 

Winter is the most appropriate time for bm 
lime, and it may be applied to the land as aoq 
the anow has melted off in the qving. 
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New Experiments in Agriculture. — We have 
frequeot conversatioDS with gentlemeD on the sub- 
ject of agricultural experimeats which they have 
made, and that are of considerable practical im- 
portance. The results of all such as are well 
knowa and thoroughly tested, we wish to spread 
before the community for the benefit of all our 
readers. Yet such is the modesty of many of our 
informants, that they seem unwilling not only to 
communicate the information over their own sig- 
natures, but are even reluctant to have it mention- 
ed io any shape. We hope all our friends will 
hare done with such diffidence, and give to the 
pubb'c at once what rightfully belongs to it No 
improvement, however minute, is without its use 
to the agricultural community, and whatever will 
save a single dollar to each farmer in the United 
States, Will save millions to the nation. 

SKETCHES OF THE WEST.— NO. III. 

Lexington,— From Versailles we rode over' a 
beaatiful undulating country, and in a short time 
arrived at Lexington. ' This is a very handsome 
town, of about 6,000 inhabitants, and presents the 
appearance of considerable opuletkce. The streets 
are regularly laid out, a branch of the Elkhorn 
meandering through the town, and in its clear 
course adding much to the beauty and variety of 
the place. A richer or more favorable agricultural 
district can not be found than that which surrounds 
Lexington in a circle of 60 miles. Added to this, 
it is healthy, and settled by a highly intelligent 
and enterprising population. In fact, the people 
here consider it as approaching Eden, and it is 
reiy agreeable to hear them amplify on its capa- 
bilities, which they do, and very justly, with an 
eloquence that can not be gainsaid. The Een- 
tuckian yields to none in love of his country, and 
the western hemisphere may be travelled over in 
vain in search of one more deserving of being 
loved. 

Ashland, Seat of the Hon. Henbt Clat. — 
llus beautiful seat and superb plantation, of one 
of the most gifted and celebrated men of America, 
is aboat one and a half miles from Lexington, and 
is approached by an excellent Macadam road lead- 
ing directly by it. We called there in company 
with a nephew of Mr. Clay, Mr. Pindell of Lex- 
iagton ; who took us by a circuitous road> first 
showing us his own fine plantation, a little beyond 
that of Ashland. The buildings on it are hand- 
some and commodious, and there was a choice 
collection of stock of all kinds, particularly of blood 
horses. One of the fillies, the name of which we 



have forgotten, struck us as being as promising ain 
animal of her kind as we saw in Kentucky. Mr. 
P. had repeatedly exhibited her at their agricultu- 
ral shows, and she had invariably carried off the 
first prize over all competitors. 

A division-fence separates the property of Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Pindell, which we passed by a wide 
gate and came immediately into the woodland, or 
more property speaking, park pastures of Ashland, 
the trees of which are mostly the reservations of 
the original forest. They are grand and majestic 
in their appearance, and give a dignity, comfort* 
and beauty to the landscape, which can not be too 
much admired. It was still in the month of Jan- 
uary, but the winter being a mild one, the grass 
was yet green, and a fine lot of blood horses, and 
Short-Horn cattle were out feeding, and looking as 
fat and sleek as need be. The show of these, Mr. 
Pindell informed me, was not so good as formerly, 
Mr. Clay having been tempted, when hign prices 
prevailed, to part with the greater proportion of 
his choicest animals. After taking a full view of 
the plantation, we came round to the stahles, the 
most celebrated incumbent of which was a large 
French Jack, named Royal. He was selected by 
Mr. Henry Clay, Jr., when he visited France, and 
was bred at Poitou, near the birthplace of the cel- 
ebrated Montesquieu. Whether from this circum- 
stance Royal has inherited any of the legal talent 
of the profound jurist we are unable to say, he not 
yet being gifted with the power of speech to ex- 
plain himself, as was Balaam's ass of old ; but 
what, perhaps, 'u of more utility where stationed 
is, he has the faculty of stampmg his superior size 
and strength on a numerous progeny of mules, 
to the great benefit of the country around him. 

When we called at Ashland, Mr. Clay was 
passing the last of his term at Washington in his 
senatorial duties; we, therefore, missed the ad- 
vantage of seeing him at home on his farm, where 
he is universally acknowledged to rank as high as 
in the councils of the nation. He has ever been 
foremost in every good word and work in agricul- 
ture in Kentucky, and perhaps few have done as 
much to assist in developing and improving the 
resources of his native state. No one was more 
ardent and persevering in the introduction and 
growing of hemp than Mr. Clay ; in the introduc- 
tion also of improved stock, and all other measures 
calculated to promote agriculture, which, although 
weU known at home, yet, on account of his bril- 
liant forensic talents, his labors and example in 
this department, have in a measure been over- 
shadowed and kept hid from the nation. 
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The mansioo-house at Asblaod is roomy and 
Handsome, and such as a refined country gentle- 
maa raay have been supposed lo erect for his own 
comfort and convenience. The grounds are ample 
and beautiful, abounding with what we most ad- 
mire in winter, a profusion of lofty evergreens. 
The views from the spot are charming, embracing 
the town of Lexington just beyond, and a fertile 
country of considerable extent in quiet repose 
around. la the absence of Mr. Clay, his respected 
lady received us very politely, and we fotmd her 
presiding with equal dignity and grace over the 
affairs of the household; where, to her honor be it 
spoken, and also in the general mfanagement of the 
plantation, she as eminently excels, as her husband 
in the Legislative Hails — proving herself an ad- 
mirable wife for one whose public duties have so 
often called him away from his home. 

We are fearful of trespassing upon the sanctity 
of private life by dwelling longer upon this theme, 
and will only add that we felt no less honored than 
gratified by our visit to Ashland, and at our depar- 
ture could not but breathe more strongly than ever, 
the wish that its possessors may soon be transfer- 
red by the voice of this great nation, to that exalt- 
ed seat which their eminent talents and virtues 
have so well fitted them to adorn and filll. 

An £n6Lish Farmsb. — Grazing over the 0tock 
that weekly graces the market square of the an- 
cient town of Abingdon, and occasionally chatting 
with its sturdy owners, among others we were 
particularly struck with the fine appearance of a 
young &rmer of some six and twenty, who was 
chaffering for a lot of sheep. He was dressed in 
^hite top boots, drab breeches, linen feiultlessly 
dean, a black hat with rather a wide brim, and, 
instead of a coat, he wore the common farmer's- 
frock of the country, covering his under dress, and 
reaching down to the tops of lus boots. He stood 
full six feet high, with broad shoulders, iull chest, 
and in his whole person was a model of health, 
strength, and manly beauty. In his hand he held 
a long whip, and when we first observed him, he 
was bargaining for a lot of sheep with a wiry 
looking old man, in leather gaiters, and hob-nailed 
shoes. We were looking for some stock of a par- 
ticular kind, and had been informed that the young 
man before us was considerable of a dealer, and 
that he would be able to iiimish whatever was 
wanted. 

After finishing bia bargain for the sheep, which, 



judging from the loud cracks and abundant ffoor- 
ishes he gave upon winding up with his whip, 
seemed to be quite a gratifying one, we jogged 
him on the shoulder, and made known our wishes. 
He said he hadnotthe stock himself, but if we woald 
go home with him and stay a few days to make 
some excursions, there was no doubt he would be 
able to procure all we wanted. This was just the 
thing to suit, so we unhesitatingly accepted his 
frank invitation ; when, giving directions to a fat, 
pumpkin-cheeked boy who was accompanied by a 
sharp-nosed colly dog, (just the antipodes of his 
own,) to drive home his sheep purchase, we walk* 
ed down to the inn, where, after smoking a long 
pipe, and sipping a silver tankard of stron|^bcer, 
in both of which operations he greatly wondered 
that we declined joining, he ordered up his bob- 
tailed cob and spring cart^ and away we trotted at 
an easy pace over a smoothly gravelled road, dis^ 
coursing upon all sorts of farming matters — we 
perfectly astonishing him with a few iong-bomf 
which we took the liberty of occasionally drawiDg 
by way of variety, on the fertility and productions 
of our own country. 

His residence was some ten miles or so from 
Abingdon, on the further edge of one of the oldest 
hamlets we visited in England; situated in a 
smooth gorge of a valley, and lying scattering 
along a narrow wmding road for about a quarter 
of a mile. The farm was a small one of 79 acres 
only; the out-buildings old and rather inctHive 
nient We arrived here at twilight, and as there 
was no road to the froat of the domictl, we found 
our way there by first bringmg up in the stooe- 
paved barn-yard, from which a wicker gate led 
through a small patch of a garden ; to this was 
joined a few square rods of lawn, and at the end 
stood the cottage, a genuine antique throughout, 
with thick brick walls ; dark oaken door, diamcHid^ 
pane windows leaded in iron sashes, and low 
thatched roof. What a contrast to the smart 
white paint, and green Venetians of oar own 
country ! But if things looked old and somewhat 
gloomy without, they were extremely neat and 
comfortable withm. The presiding gemus of this 
was of course my friend^s wife— a feir, mce wo- 
man, though not equal in personal appearance to 
her husband. She informed ns that she not only 
attended to the affairs of her small household, but 
milked the cows, and did all the light work in the 
garden, and kept the lawn and its few iowera and 
shrubbery in order. 

Supper was soon made ready, to which wr 
needed no second invitatioD, m in the case iif thv 
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pipes and beer, but set down at once, and did am- 
ple justice to all befoie us* When we retired, 
we were shown to a low chamber in the gable- 
end of the attic It was sufficiently roomy, and 
perfectly neat — the linen, spread, and curtains of 
the bed as white as the driven snow. On a small, 
half-round table lay a few books, which were pre- 
cisely those, with one eiception, we are most cer- 
tain to find at the farm-houses of our own country ; 
being the Bible, Pilgrim's Progress, Baxter's Saints' 
Rest, Tusser's One Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry, and a volume of Tracts, among which the 
first we opened to was that beautiful tale, by the 
Rev. Leigh Richmond, of the Dairyman's Daugh- 
ter. This we first read when a mere child, with 
an impression and interest that no story in our 
subsequent multifiirious reading has ever surpassed. 
Reposing upon our pillow, we snuffed the flicker- 
iDg candle, and here, in the country which gave 
the author birth, and not far from the scene of the 
tale itself, again went over its absorbing incidents. 
How mafiy brilliant romances, filled with the vani- 
ties of this world, will rise and fall— even the very 
names thereof perishing from the earth, when this 
trae and simple story, of a meek and lowly Chris- 
tisQ maiden, shall become more and more widely 
known, and flourish. God bless the authors of 
such heavenly tales ! ^ 

The &nn, as we said, contained 79 acres; the 
. four-course system was adopted upon it, and in 
most things it was a model of cultivation. The 
first year the land was manured and sowed with 
tnroeps and mangel-wurzel. These were princi- 
pally fed off by sheep consuming them on the 
ground, and of course richly manuring it with 
their droppings. This was sowed with barley 
and oats, with grass-seed or clover in the spring, 
which occupied the second year. The third year, 
the grass and clover was* pastured by enclosing 
the sheep with a moveabla hurdle-fence, on an 
acre or so of the grass, and as soon as this was 
eaten, the fence was moved on to another acre, 
and 80 continued till the grass was all fed off. 
The sheep thus leave their manure scattered over 
the land as evenly as it can be done with the 
shovel; it is then plowed and sowed to wheat. 
Wheat, we were informed, after clover fed off by 
sheep, is fotmd to suffer less from mildew, rust, 
the fly, and indeed all diseases to which it is liable, 
than by any other preparation by which it is grown 
in England. This is a much superior method to 
plowing in clover for wheat as practised in our 
own country. Green crops beneath the earth un- 
dergo a rapid fermentatioa, and turn all their su- 



gar and starch into gases, which are lost in the 
air, and vinegar which washes away, and leaves 
the soil so sour as not unfrequently to require rest» 
or the application of lime to restore it to a fit state 
fpr cropping. How much wiser the English to 
turn the sugar and starch of their grass into mut- 
ton and wool, and then have their land ieft in a 
much more perfect state for a wheat crop. We 
are satisfied that the system of feeding off clover 
in our own couutry with sheep, preparatory to a 
wheat crop, would pay as well as in England. 
We have strongly urged the measure upon several 
of our friends since our return, but have not yet 
succeeded in getting one to adopt it ; we hope to 
be more successful hereafter. But to return to 
our subject. 

This yoimg man paid in rent and taxes fot hit 
land 375. 6d, per acre, which is £143. 2s. 6d. (say 
$700.) The first year he took the farm he had 
15 acres of wheat, which averaged 29 bushels per 
acre ; but by superior management, on the third 
year he had increased the crop to 41 bushels per 
acre, and had 20 acres in wheat. This, the foimh 
year, he calculated confidently the wheat would 
average 43 bushels per acre, and judging from the 
appearance of the crop when we looked at it just 
before harvesting, we thought he had not over- 
rated it. His wheat was of a superior quality, and 
would be worth, as soon as he could get it to mar- 
ket, •73s. the quarter, or in round numbers, $2 per 
bushel our money ; allowing that the 20 acre^^nly ^ 
yielded 40 bushels per acre, this would be 800 
bushels, worth $1,600. Then he had 20 acres in 
barley and oats : the former did not look so well, 
and would not be over 27 bushels per acre, which 
was attributed to bad weather and late sowing ; 
but the latter made ample amends, and he estimap 
ted them to yield over 70 bushels per acre. That 
we may be fortified in our statements, we shall 
add, that a neighbor of his with whom we con- 
versed, and a very reputable man, informed us 
that he had raised 96 bushels of Tartary oats to 
the acre, 50 of wheat, 58 of barley, and 51 of beans. 
What the value of the oats and barley were likely 
to be we neglected to note. Twenty acres were 
in tumeps and other roots; 15 acres in veteheSy 
clover, and grass, with which he was feeding off 
his sheep, and 4 acres for buildings, garden, and a 
small paddock for two cows. He kept a flock of 
about 50 sheep, on which he probably cleared $3 
per head, he not breeding them, but buying in and 
fattening, and then sending them to market Tips 
made $150 more. In addition to these he had a 
few pigs, two cows, and four hemes. The horaea 
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were stabled all ihe year round ; the cows roamed 
in the paddock in summer, and were stalled as 
occasion demanded ; the pigs graced the barnyard, 
and with this stock, straw, and other resources of 
the farm, sufficient manure was made, with the 
additional purchase of a small quantity of lime 
and bones, to heayily manure for the root crops, 
and regularly advance the fertility of the land. 
Thus the gross income from 79 acres of land, 
would not be less that year than $2,500, estima- 
ting ten acres of barley at $270, ten acres of oats 
at $380, pork and product of the dairy $100. As 
he worked on the farm himself, his labor probably 
did not cost to exceed $300, which, added to the 
rent, make $1,000, leaving a round profit of $1,500. 
Thie expenses of supporting a family, wear and 
tear of implements, &c., &c., were probably about 
the same with this young man, as they would be 
with one of our own countrymen, on a farm of 
one hundred or a hundred and fifty acres. Prices 
of produce in England have probably fallen one 
third since we were there ; but even then, this 
farmer would be doing a good business. As he 
was of ordinary education, we asked him how 
he got the information which enabled him to man- 
age his farm so well. He replied, by the common 
practice of the country, and by books, though 
more by attending their farmers' Club meetings, 
where the best course of cropping, management 
ixf^ds, manures, improved seeds, stock, and agri- 
cultural implements were discussed among a con- 
siderable body of intelligent farmers. Thus it is, 
and with enlightened landlords to occasionally di- 
rect and instruct, and bestowing more labor upon 
leas land, that the English are so much our supe- 
riors as a general rule in exact and scientific cul- 
tivati(Hi, and we fear we must add profitable farm- 
ing. 

Being capital stock himself, our friend was suc- 
cessful in showing us what we wanted, and as he 
had given us some good lessons on fanning, 'we 
could do no less than drop a few hints in return. 
He used a double-wheel, awkward, old-fashioned 
plow, weighing little less than 300 lbs. To this 
was attached in line, (one before the other,) to 
drag it, three large, coarse horses, very ftft, and 
slow movmg. It took a boy to drive them, and a 
man to hold the plow, and they averaged, we be- 
lieve, not much over an acre per day. We 
assured him with a lighter and better made 
plow, and smaller, quicker stepping horses, a sin- 
gle pair and a man to hold and drive would easily 
accomplish more w(nrk than he was now doing. 
Wc also advised changing the mangel-wurzel for 



sugar-beet, as it would yield full as much per acre 
and was more nutricious, and thought white car- 
rots would eminently succeed on a small portion 
of his soil. All these he promised he would adopt 
as speedily as possible ; but as English farmers, 
like our own, are slow in changing for '* new- 
fengled notions,** we are somewhat doabtful 
whether all our suggestions are yet carried ouL 
We hope to cross the Atlantic again one of these 
days, when we shall make it a point to ascertain. 



THREE^HARE PLOW.— (Fio. 6.) 
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Above we give a cut of the Three-Share Plow 
exhibited by Mr. Thorp, at the late show of the 
American Institute, and we hope that Mr. Potts 
and any other of our southern friends who feel an 
interest in the matter, will give us their opinions 
upon its applicability to the culture of the crops at 
the south, and also suggest any improvements 
which may be thought advisable. The sketch 
shows the construction of the instrument so per- 
fectly, that it needs little description. It spreads 
2 feet 4 inches wide, and its shares are precisely 
like those of the common plow, only very much 
smaller. We should think it would not weigh to 
exceed 90 lbs.. Which is a light draft for a pair of 
mules. By passing it once up and down between 
the rows of com, cotton, or cane, it will completely 
turn up and bury the weeds and grass, and at the 
same time slightly throw the soil between the 
rows, to or from the growing plants, or leave it 
nearly level, as is desired. If it be wished to 
throw more soil to the rows of cane, &c., a one, 
or two-horse plow can be run down on each side 
of the rows, turning the dirt toward them, and 
then follow with the three-share plow. The only 
suggestion which we can make as an improve- 
ment to the above, is to add a wheel at the end 
as in the ordinary cultivator. This would make 
the draft easier, and enable the plowman to go 
deeper or shallower in the soil as required. Mr. 
Weird exhibited a four-share plough at the aame 
time, but as he did not leave it at the Ameiican 
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Institute, we can not giire a cut of it Shares may 
be multiplied to any number, so as to clear out 
farrows from four feet, to as much greater width 
as desirable. 

FOREST LEAVES AS MANURE. 
It is well known that the leares of trees make 
a most valaabie manure ; but they are so light of 
weight that it is rather troublesome gathering 
them. Mr. Cadmus, of Long Island, has given 
us his method of collecting them, which we think 
is the best we have yet heard of. He takes a 
common dung-fork, and striking it lightly into the 
surface soil, when not frozen, which the leares 
sorer, it will easily peel from the subsoil from one 
to three inches deep. As it is loosened in this 
way roll it over on the leaves, and as soon as a 
good fork full is obtained, throw it into the wagon. 
The leaves and top soil are thus taken up quite 
rapidly, and the latter weight for weight, for many 
purposes, is scarcely less valuable than the former. 
They make one of the very best manures for nur- 
series, orchards, and gardens. Along their sides, 
and particularly in the comers of fences, large 
quantities of decayed leaves and rich soil may be 
found ; and we know of nothing more valuable to 
be mixed with manure in the barnyard, or to make 
a compost of with lime, ashes, charcoal-dust, and 
other substances. 

MANAGEMENT OF STABLES. 

At a late meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, Mr. Reece submitted a paper, 
detailing several experiments in the disinfection of 
stables, by the absorption of ammonia generated 
in them, which we briefly copy. 

The stables were, in the first instance, strewn 
with gypsum, (crystallized sulphate of lime,) 
coarselv powdered ; but though the ammonia was 
evolved rrom the wetted straw, no trace of it was 
visible after two days' exposure when examined 
with slaked lime. The stables were then strewn 
with the gypsum moistened with sulphuric acid, 
and when examined next morain^, every portion 
was found to have absorbed sufficient ammonia to 
emit its peculiar pungent odor when brought into 
contact with slaked lime. The stables had lost 
their dose, unhealthy smell, and, to use the words 
of the grooms, appeared to be quite sweetened. 
As it was evident the gypsum acted merely me- 
chanicallVy affording a convenient absorbent sur- 
face for tne acid, some further experiments were 
made, substituting sawdust for g)'psum, which 
were attended by still more favorable results. 
The prepared mixture should be laid upon trays, 
as the acid is considered likely to injure tne horses* 
feet. One part of sawdust will readily absorb 
three times iu weight of acid eolation^ which 



would be mixed in the proportion, by measures, of 
one part of sulphuric acid to fifteen of distilled 
water. The ammoniacal salt makes an excellent 
manure, but it should not be mixed with the straw 
until after removed from the stable. • 

Now we must be allowed to doubt the efficacy 
of these experiments in the fulness with which 
they would seem to be commended to us. That 
some of the ammonia is absorbed by the sulphuric 
add is not questioned ; but that it takes place to 
anything like the absorption of all, or nearly all 
the ammonia generated, may well be doubted. 
We would like to see the experiment, >however, 
by some of our citizens who would i^nd us the 
results. The ammonia is very injurious to the 
eyes of the horse, and the groom, and frequently 
is the cause of severe inflammation. 

Sulphuric acid diluted with about 50 parts of 
water, and sprinkled on the straw, where it would 
come directly in contact with the ammonia, would 
be much more likdy to seize upon and combine 
with it ; and weakened to the extent suggested, it 
would not probably injure the feet of the horses. 
But we think charcoal strewed in and around tha 
stables would absorb it equally, or even more ef- 
fectually at a cheaper rate, and with greater ad- 
vantage to the manure. 

TOOLS FOR BOYS. 
Has your father a carpenter or blacksmith's shop 
upon his farm ? If not, get him to build dhe of 
each immediately ; and whenever he hires a car- 
penter or blacksmith to come and do his odd jobs, 
be sure you go in and look on and help until yoa 
get the use of every tool in each shop. You will 
be several years in doing this, so don't be discour- 
aged if you can't do all your little work to please 
yourself at first ; your hand-deds, your steers'-deds, 
and steers'-yokes. Martin-boxes and hen-coopt 
you ought to make yourselves, together with many 
other things; and then there are the farming tools 
— all ought to be of a dze suited to your age, and 
of the best quality. Some fathers turn off theii 
boys with old womout tools } this is wrong, yoa 
ought to have a little scythe and a little axe ^ 
both very sharp, and then you ought to be taught 
how to keep them so ; and also how to use all 
your tools skilfully. Never dight any kind of 
work, but do it welV&nd if yoa c^n not keep up 
with older persons laboring at the same thing, 
they ought to help you rather than let you lag be- 
hind. Never indulge a lazy spirit ; your father ot i 
guardian will see that you are not over-worked,^ 
and will always give you suflBdent time to re$f 
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and go ahead with your studies erery day ; yet 
you will do more work than those dull-heads who 
neither read nor study at all. Farming work, 
above all others, is the best to make boys grow, 
and give them strong and vigorous constitutions. 

UECTURES ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Dr. Grardner has already delivered nine lectures 
m Agricultural Chemistry, at the University of 
New York. 

1. On the composition of the air, its absorption 
by soils and fluids, the character of the gases of 
the soil. 

2. On the passage of fluids through vegetable 
and animal membranes, and its importance in 
vegetable phenomena. 

3. The structure and functions of plants. 

4. The sources of carbonic acid as food for plants, 
showing the necessity of humus in the soil for the 
cultivation of many plants. 

5. The sources of nitrogen, and means of in- 
creasing it in the soil. 

6. The oxygen and hydrogen of plants, and the 
processes of fermentation, decay, &c 

7. The saline composition of plants, and its im- 
portance to the vegetable. 

8. The value of fodders, time of cutting grain, 
clover, wheat, &c 

9/ The physical character of soils, and the 
means and objects (^pulverising, draining, fallow- 
ing, &c 

We had notes of these very excellent Lectures, 
and intended to have given a synopsis of them in 
this number ; but owing to the crowded state of 
our columns, we have found it quite impossible. 
They have been listened to by a large class in at- 
ten^mce with high gratification, and we are 
{leased to learn, that they have excited so much 
attention in the public mind in this city, that Dr. 
Gardner will probably be called upon to repeat 
them. For the good of the agricultural public we 
really trust that this may be the case. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. Y. STATE 
AG. SOCIETY. 

We are &vored by a friend with a short note, 
detailing the proceedings of the State Society at 
its late annual meeting on the 17th of January, at 
Albany, and are also indebted to the Cultivator for 
a proof sheet of the same in advance of its regular 
publication ; but unfortunately both came too late 
for an insertion this month, our paper, with the 
ezception of this page, being made up. We have 



only space for a short noA^e. No annual meeting 
was ever so well attended, and uncommon interest 
seems to have been imparted to its proceedings. 
The next show, (we will not use the impropet 
word ''fair") is fixed to be held at Poughkeepsie, 
at which we are rejoiced, as we think it is justly 
due to the southern and eastern portions of the 
state. We shall now expect to see the Hudson 
river counties exert themselves. We are of opin- 
ion it will be the largest meeting, with the great 
est agricultural display, ever yet made in the state. 
Now would be an excellent time to revive Ae 
Hudson river Horticultural Society, and have it 
hold its show jointly with the State Society. All 
the late oflBcers of the Society declined a re-dec- 
tioo. Dr. John P. Beekman, Columbia, is chosen 
President for this year ; Benjamin P. Johnson, 
Rome, Cor. Secretary; Henry O'Reilly, Albany, 
Rec. Secretary ; Thomas Hillhouse, Albany, Treas- 
urer. The State Society has $3,000 in the Trcas- 
ury, over and above all its last year's expenses, 
which is a clever sum to begin the year with. 
We particularly regret the resignation of Mr. 
Prentice, as there are few better keepers of the 
strong box. 

MANAGEMENT OF YEARLINGS. 
To those who have the time to attend to it, we 
say, stable and tie up your yearlings, both steers 
and heifers ; curry or card them at least once a 
day, and if you can afibrd them a few roots so 
much the better. Such treatment makes young 
cattle tame and docile, and you will have no trou- 
ble in milking them when they have calves, and 
if intended for family cows, they may be made to 
eat all kmds of slops and other rubbish from the 
kitchen. The steers also shotdd be broken the 
winter after they are a year old, and for this par- 
pose the fanner wants his small yokes, skds, 
chains, and whips— the latter to be «sed rery 
sparingly. Break steers well at this age, and 
there will be no trouble in doing it when they be- 
come oxen. 

Our SuBscRirnons. — Three times as many sub- 
scribers have flocked in upon us this month for 
the Third Volume, as we received during the first 
month of our Second volume, and a large share of 
these we are glad to see are new ones. We are 
highly gratified at this flattering testimonial of our 
labors by the public, and hope to record at least 
Ten Thousana good and true names upon our snb- 
scripiion list before the close ^f the year. We 
trust our friends will continue to exert themselves 
on our behalf. Every present subsoiber can get 
at least two more, and many might said us from 
eight to sixteen additional names. 
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Origin of Athshires. — Mr. William Aitoa 
of Hamilton, in a communication made to the 
firitish Farmers* Magazine in 1826, Vol. L, page 
149, says : The dairy breed of Scotland have been 
formed chiefly by skilful management, within the 
last 50 years; and they are still improving and ex- 
tending to other countries. Till after 1770, the 
cows in Cimningham were small, ill-fed, ill-Bhaped, 
uid gave but little milk. Some cows of a larger 
ireed and of a brown and white color, were about 
bat time brought to Ayrshire from Teeswater, and 
rem Holland, by some of the patriotic noblemen 
•T Ayrshire ; and these being put on good pasture, 
ielded more milk than the native breed, and their 
alves were much sought after by the farmers. 

In addition to the above, we were verbally as- 
ured when in Elngland, by some old breeders who 
Ad known the Ayrshires since 1780, that they 
had received more or less improvement from cross- 
es with Short-Hora bulls for the last half century, 
and although they may now be considered a good 
established breed in themselves, they are, in real- 
ity, merely high grade Durhams. Is there any 
error in this statement or not ? If so, we shall be 
glad to have those who have made the origin of 
thia breed more of a study than ourselves, give us 
any new information on this subject. We do not 
wish any reference to Youatt's account of them, 
as that is already familiar to the public. 

New York Farmers' Club. — ^This Club held 
its regular meetings the past month, in the read- 
ing-room of the Repository of the American Insti- 
tute, on the first and third Tuesdays at 12 o'clock, 
M., continuing them till 3 o'clock, P. M. They 
were both well attended, and the subjects of dis- 
cussion were the disease in potatoes, adulteration 
of milk, lactometers, and subsoil plowing. All 
these matters have been so fully treated in our 
previous volumes, that we have not thought it 
worth while to give an extended report. The 
meetings will continue regularly, commencing at 
12 o'clock on the first and third Tuesdavs of each 
month. They are free to all, and no fee or cere- 
mony of admission will be exacted. Gentlemen 
torn the country are particularly invited to attend. 

To Mechanics — Agricultural Implements. — 
We are constantly in the receipt of orders for the 
purchase of different kinds of agricultural imple- 
ments^ and the venders of these will find it much 
to their interest to forward us cuts of the same, 
accompanied with brief descriptions, and stating 
their prices. 

CuLTUBE OF Potatoes. — We beg attention to 
Mr. Pell's excellent article on this subject in our 
present No. He has left samples of his improved 
pink-eyes at our office, which can be seen by those 
who have any curiosity on th& subject They are 
of good size, have a smoother skin, and are freer 
firom eyes than any we have yet seen. We are 
informed that they are very mealy and nutritious. 
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Mr. Pell candidly states that they are rather shy 
bearers; but with good treatment, he seems to 
have made them satisfactorily tame in this respect 

Poland Fowls.— Those advertised for sale by 
Mr. Starr we know to be very superior. They 
are of the shining black kind, with very large 
white top-knots. To our eye they are the most 
beautiful of domestic fowls, and are such iamous 
layers that other hens must be kept to hatdi their 
eggs. 

Agricultural Agency in London.— We desire 
attention to the advertisement of Mr. P. L. Sim- 
mons, Na 18 Comhill, London, for books, periodi- 
cals, &c., &c. He has also commenced Simmons' 
Colonial Magazine, which is published monthlv. 
price2*. 6flf. ' 

The American Agriculturist Gratis. — Let it 
be remembered that any one can have a volume 
of our paper gratis by procuring us two subscribers 
and forwarding $2. The terms are Three Conies 
for Two Dollars. ^ 

How TO Make Three Dollars.— Procure eight 
subscribers to this paper, receivmg from them 
Eight Dollars, Five of which only need be sent to 
the publishers, to entitle the person so remitting 
to the eight copies— he will therefore have $3 re- 
maining to put in his own pocket Many persons 
inight thus benefit themselves, and at the same 
time be doing a great good to the public Agen^ 
cies of other books will be given by the publisheia 
with this paper. 

Horticulture. — As pjrosperity is again restored 
to our country, it is satisfactory to perceive, that 
little comforts and luxuries are beginning to be 
attended to again. Among these, perhaps, some 
will class fruits; but our opinion is, that with 
proper attention to them, they may become some- 
thing rnore than this, and in a few years be no 
small item of exportation to foreign coimtries. 
We believe few doubt that good ripe fruit is emi- 
nently healthy, and it is certainly proved so in the 
south of Europe, as many of the peasantry in cer* 
tain seasons of the year almost entirely live upon 
it, and yet none enjoy a better state of health than 
they. The fruit culture is assuming a new aspect 
in tnis counirji, and we begin a series of articles on 
it, which will be regularly followed monthly 
through the year, by several of our friends who 
have been long practically engaged in the business. 
What they have to say, therefore, on the subject, 
will be entitled to the confidence of our readers. 
The growing of choice fruit in a proper location, 
we have repeatedly contended must for a long 
series of years be a good-paying business. 

(HT* Office Hours. — Owing to his avocations 
elsewhere, the editor of this paper will more usu- 
ally be found at his office from 12 o'clock at noon, 
till 2 P. M., at which time he will be pleased to 
see all who may be desirous of favoring him with 
a calL 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCfE. 



STOCK OF PETER A. REMSEN, ESQ. 

The western part of the State of New York 
has, for some years, possessed several large herds 
of cattle of great excellence. Among the largest 
and hest for a long time, was thai of Peter A. 
Remsen, Esq., of Alexander, Genesee county. 
This gentleman ha^ during the present autumn, 
removed with a large reserved lot of his herd as 
it stood in 1842, ^having sold from it, as a draft, 
tome one hundrea and twenty-five head during 
1842 and 1843,) to Maryland, where he proposes 
making his future residence. His departure to a 
distant state, and to a home among strangers, 
prompts me to a notice of himself and his stock, 
due alike to both, that his neighbors among whom 
his new lot is cast, may know how Mr. Remsen and 
his stock were valued by those whom he has left, 
and among whom for many years he and his 
family dwelt The prize-list of the late State 
Agricultural Show has heralded his cattle abroad, 
and, of course spread their fame in advance of 
themselves to their place of destination. Their 
success, so widely known, carries with it a high 
recommendation ; and this might render any no- 
tice unnecessary, had any agricultural paper, 
either of itself or through its correspondents, giv- 
en any accoimt of his herd, or had his imported 
cattle and their descendants been placed on rec- 
ord. This not having been done, allow me to do 
it, and at the same time, seize the occasion to 
speak of him as a man, as well as a breeder. 

Mr. Remsen, although a northerner, was for 
many years resident in Alabama, and mostly at Mo- 
bile. Engaged largely in trade, he yet possessed 
and cherished a fondness for stock, the result of 
earlv occupation and education, and his wealth was 
used as a means of gratifying his tastes. In 1831 
he purchased a lars^e estate m Genesee county ; it 
was most judiciously selected, just at the base of 
the hills which form the grazing country of the 
south part of the county, and at the head of the 
alluvial valley of the Tonawanda, covering both 
the valley and the last spurs of the subsiding 
hills. Here the upland has lost its exclusive 
grass-gprowing character, and is equally adapted 
to the production of hay and grain. Its position 
is commanding, giving views of great extent and 
beauty. From me uplands beautiful brooks of 
the purest water flow down in pA)fusion upon 
the mtervale. Upon it he erected a noble man- 
sion, a fine feature in the landscape as viewed 
from the vale below, and looking down on 
that vale of beautv, each adding to the charm of 
the other. Here Mr. Remsen made his smnmer 
residence, and his family their permanent one. 
With an enterprise worthy of his means and his 
tastes, he ordered from England the nucleus of a 
herd of cattle. The commission was for the best, 
without limitation of price. The execution of 
the order was intrusted to Mr. Wilson, to whom 
it was given, to Mr. Samuel ScotscHi of Toxteth 
Park, Lancashire, a breeder, widely and favora- 
bly blown. Mr. Scotson, through his friend Mr. 
Robert Thomas of En^holme, near Darlington, 
procured a bull and a heifer, bred by Mr. May- 



nard of Harsley Hall, Yorkshire. From Mr. Sev- 
ers of Richmond, in the same county, was pur- 
chased another heifer ; and to these was added a 
selection from the herd of Mr. Scotson, consisting 
of a young bull and a heifer. This importati<xi 
was made in 1834. At a subsequent period, Mr. 
Remsen increased the number by a heifer from 
the herd of the Rev. Henry Berry, and a heifer 
from another source in England, which, however, 
died without produce. To these was added a se- 
lection of American bred cattle. With such ma- 
terials for an oripn, a herd large in number, 
beautiful, and choice, soon spread itself over his 
fine lawns, alluvial meadows, and swelling hills. 
At once, was Mr. Remsen among the first breed- 
ers of New York, indeed, of the country at large ; 
and richly was the sagacious enterprise which 
created all, rewarded. His tastes were gratified, 
and his investment profitable ; his pleasures and 
his interests at once coincident. An immediate 
demand sprang up, and so great was it, and so 
superior were even his grades, that he repeatedly 
sold them for prices as high as thorough-breds 
would command ; and this demand continued un- 
til the present depressed value of cattle checked 
all desire and inducement to rear or acquire 
stock, either crossed or pure. In all this Mr. 
Remsen had a most capital assistant in his inter- 
esting wife. Like him she possessed a fondness 
for a rural life, for flocks and herds. Among them 
she found consolation for the absence of her hus- 
band, whose business yearly called him south, 
and for many months detained him there. In her 
he found a guardian to whom he could well in- 
trust them, assured that a taste congenial, an in- 
terest identical, and a judgment scarcely inferior 
to his own, would be ever watching over and 
superintending them, and of course in his neces* 
sary absence during the winter, the care and di- 
rection of the herd were hers. As a proof of her 
good management and tact, I may mention that 
she frequently sold ^de cattle, both heifers and 
bulls at prices as high as $150. Added to this 
business ability in Mrs. Remsen, were all the 
charms which render the woman and the wifie 
interesting — ameoity, frankness, intelligence, and 
polish. Is not this a wife indeed ? 

Among Mr. Remsen 's selecticm of grade cattle 
in the formation of his herd, were some cows 
with a Devon and Short-Horn cross. They were 
the get, in part, of the fine Devon bull Holkain, 
bred by the late William Patterson, Esq., of 
Baltimore, from the herd of the late Earl of 
Leicester (formerly Mr. Coke J ; in part, of the 
Otto bull, a Short Horn ; and, m part, the get of 
Holkam upon the cows fi:ot by the Otto Bull. 
From these Devon Short-Horns Mr. Remsen has 
reared oxen and steers whose equals are rarely, 
and whose superiors are never found. He has 
now a yoke of oxen six years old, (which received 
the first prize for working oxen at the State Show 
at Rochester), which have been worked every 
year since they were* two years old, and have nev' 
er been fed anything but hay and grass, that 
weighed 2,300 pounds each, in Septen3>er last. 

It would be useless and too prolix to attempt an 
enumeration of all his cattle, rail-bred and grades. 
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His herd last year consisted of one hundred and 
ftixty head. He has reduced it at present to about 
fifty choice and beautiful cattle, both pure and 
f^rade. A pleasure it is to see them — a pleasure 
it must be to own them. 

Mr. Remsen showed a number of animals at 
the late show of the State Agricultural Society, 
as did other gentlemen, and in every instance 
save one, the cattle on the ground from bis herd 
irere winners of prizes ; and the animal which 
did not win, was specially commended by the 
judges of his class. Here was a breeder's suc- 
cess and a breeder's honors, and his triumph was 
as grateful to his friends as to himself. 

I give you a list of the thorough-bred cattle 
and their pedigrees, (a) > A. S. 

{a) We are reluctandy compelled to forego the 
publication of the pedigrees of Mr. Remsen's an- 
imals, so obligingly furnished us by our corres- 
pondent, for this reason : if we did it for onef we 
must do it for all ; and it would thus be occupy- 
ing more space in this periodical, of what prop- 
erly belongs to a herd-book, than the general 
readers of the Agriculturist would feel was allow- 
Ue. We hope soon to see a Herd-Book oi Amer- 
ican Short-Horns published in this country, for it 
has become a work much wanted. 

What our correspondent says of Mr. Remsen's 
stock, it affords us great pleasure to add, from our 
own knowledge of it, is strictly correct. Mr. R. 
is now placed in a position to serve the south and 
west, and to all in that quarter we earnestly rec- 
ommend his breeding. He has been long and 
well known at the south, and his address till the 
last of May, will be Mobile, Ala. 

THE PEACH-TREE. 

So MUCH has been written on the subject of the 
diseases of the peach-tree, but in reality to so lit- 
tle practical advantage, that it requires some as- 
surance in any one to sit down to occupy the time 
of your readers on the subject, — yet we must take 
the naral motto, '* Don't give up the ship.'^ If 
nothing new should be set forth in this article, the 
writer nopes to correct erroneous opinions, and to 
present certain facts in relation to this tree, which 
may assist others to discover a better remedy for 
its disease than that recommended. 

The peach is Icosandria Mono^ynia, and can 
be worked on the wild and domestic plum, cherry, 
and almond. It is supposed that the peach is pro- 
doced, by culture, from the hard-shell wild al- 
mond, oo far as relates to the stock, the domes- 
tic plum appears to suit the graft or bud. The 
writer has tried the wild-plum stock — the trees in 
the instance referred to did not grow thrifiily. He 
has young peach-trees worked on cherry-stocks, 
apparently uoing well, the peach part is of no un- 
usual appearance. 

In considering our subject, we start with this 
&ct, that from the earliest traditioOi we hear of 



the peach in our country ; it was the most abun- 
dant and the most proli6c of the fruit-trees in the 
states of New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and the adjoining localities. This 
abundance of fruit continued in eastern New York 
until about 1812 or 1815, when the trees began to 
decline, and have continued to decline, untu they 
may now be said to be extinct, as bearers, in at 
least some of the referred-to localities. In its 
former state of healthful growth, it was to be seen 
in the richest grounds; in all soils and situations; 
occasionally taking an accidental position, amid 
thorns and briers on the side of the blind walls 
of some neglected farm; and sometimes in the 
tough sod oftbe highway. They grew as food for 
man and for swine, — neither were stinted. 

A full-grown healthful peach-pit, planted in the 
fall, grows four feet high its nrst year, with a 
smooth, bright-yellow bark, and green foliage. 
The second year it grows well also, and the omy 
thing to be discovered is a small worm (called in 
popiilar language the peach-grub) at its root, 
about an inch below the surface of the ground. 
The woiind made by the grub is hardlv percepti- 
ble, but its presence is traced by a small quantity 
of gum, colored red by the gimlet-like borings of 
the Insect. The grub, if neglected, the third year 
will have girdled about one quarter of the bark of 
the tree ; but the tree will not show, in its leaves, 
any disease^on the contrary, it will blossom and 
produce a dozen or more or good peaches. The 
fourth year the grabs continue their borings of the 
tree, perhaps one third of the bark near the surface 
of the earth is girdled ; but the tree is slightly a& 
fected ; the leaves in May and June, become red 
and blistered, and curl up, and soine of them 
collapse ; yet the tree will not be injured exter* 
nally, so as to destroy the fruit, though many of 
the leaves will show a light yellowness — in fact, 
a good crop may be taken this year from the tree. 
The fifth year, the grub, if neglected, still continues 
to ^rdle the tree, and in particular places, one 
half the bark is destroyed ; but this appears only to 
wound, not poison the tree, for in instances where 
the worm has been destroyed, and the dead bark 
removed, the trees soon recovered from these me- 
chamcal injuries. This (fifth) year, the leaves of 
the tree become all yellow^ ana one half the fruit, 
of which there will be a great quantity, will ripen 
prematurely and fall : some few will remain on 
the tree and become passable. But the tree dies 
of the yellotosy not of the grub. It appears to the 
writer that the disease of the peach-tree is sui 

feneris, and has no connexion with the injury pro- 
uced by the grub ; no other fruit-tree that the wri- 
ter knows of, dies in the same manner, or at least 
with the same appearance. With other trees, the 
injury is mostly, if not altogether, externally obvi- 
ous : the curled and blistered leaves appear pecu- 
liar to the yellows, at least among the garden-fruit. 
Mr. Cox, in his most valuable treatise, though an 
old one, describes the yellows as the malady which 
destroys much the largest portion of the peach- 
trees, and that it has mtherto baffled every effort 
to prevent it. 

As far as the writer knows, no tree in the Uni- 
ted States, or elsewhere, has become so univer^ 
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Bally frtiitless and short-lived. The doctrine is no 
longer believed in England, that all the grafts of 
particular kinds of fruit hare died, so we can not 
account for the disease of the peach on any sim- 
ilar principle. Our summer and fall pears do well, 
though the vergaloos, and some otner varieties, 
have for several years failed, yet they appear to 
be recovering ; but of peaches all may be said to 
have failed in this locality. 

It must be one of the causes enumerated below, 
which produced the disease in question. 

First, Some sickly tree must have been im- 
ported, or some deleterious locality must have 
produced the disease called yellows, (I know of no 
Detter name,) and by its contagious qualities, dis- 
seminated itself throughout the country, like the 
small-pox, and other contagious diseases. Some 
sensible nursenr-men, in Ae state of New York, 
would as soon have a case of yellow-fever in their 
nursery of children, as a tree infected with the 
yellows in their nursery of trees. To be sure, 
nothing similar in the vegetable kingdom is 
known; in fact, the death and corruption of seed, 
and the decay and rottenness of the tree, are the 
food of their progeny. But if this doctrine be the 
true one, we may have some relief in quarantine 
laws and sanitary regulations as to the transport- 
ation of trees. Trees and plants might be smoked, 
as, in some countries, they smoke letters ! 

Gentlemen who believe in contagion, recom- 
mend immediate removal and destruction of the 
diseased tree. Now this ought not to be objected 
to — ^for a new tree can be so easily procured — ex- 
cept that this plan abandons all idea of a remedy. 
They should, at least, leave some of them to be 
subjected to experiment. We dismiss the above 
position, and call upon its advocates for the rea- 
sons of their belief: 

Second. The next possible cause of this dis- 
ease, we enumerate the climate, including changes 
of weather, warmth, rain and drought, frosts, and 
easterly winds. Many intelligent persons attrib- 
ute the disease of the peach to one or more of the 
causes above mentioned. In confirmation of this, 
might be quoted the European opinion, that frost 
has at several different penods killed the sycamore, 
and it is said in the United States, that the 
American sycamore was killed in 1841 by 
frost; and well-informed persons think this tree 
since 1841 has continued to be affected, especially 
in the state of New York, by frost 

Now I enumerate the following reasons as con- 
clusive, in my mind, against the theory that frost 
has anything to do with the yellows, or the gen- 
eral declension of the peach. 

Our climate has not changed, but is the same 
as it was when the peach produced abundantly. 
Neither tables, nor tradition, represent any mate- 
rial alteration ; to frost we have always been sub- 
wet. The peach is not a tender tree. The Octo- 
ber cUn^-stone is frequently in fine health, and 
with fruit on, long after the frost, when all the 
potatoes, all the melons, peppers, beans, &c, are 
cut off. The apricot, and nectarine, which come 
forward and bloom before the peach, grow well 
hi the gardens in our cities, and in the coun- 
try, when well protected, and give abundance of 



fruit Now if frost was the evil, these trees, par- 
ticularly those protected, coming oot first, and 
liable to the same frosts as the peach, should 
blister up and die with the yellows. 

In an account of the spring of 1836 on the Cooti- 
nent, in one of the British magazines, the loss 
of the crop of grapes, pears, apples, &c, from an 
untimely Irost, is mentioned, but it states that the 
peach-trees never looked finer. 

Again, is it reasonable to say that although for 
a hundred years the peach-tree bore without be- 
ing affected by frost, yet for the last thirty yean 
there has regularly oeen a frost each year suA 
ficient to destroy the peach-fruit, and kill the tree? 
The state of the atmosphere, easterly winds, &c., 
are all about the same as when the peach-tree was 
in perfection, no material change is alleged by 
aiiybody. We therefore dismiss all these doc- 
trines, and adopt the only rational one in our judg- 
ment ; that the yellows m peach-trees is produced 
by insects. To prove our position, we shall mainly 
refer to written authority of the most yaluaUe 
character. 

Mr. Keen, the great English gardener sars, 
that '*in 1834, when the blossom-buds of nis 
peach-trees were as laige as hemp-seed, a seda- 
tion of lime, sulphur, ana soot, was thrown on his 
trees, and not a single blistered leaf was to be 
seen." Now it is believed that the blister of the 
leaves is an invariable precursor of the yellows. 
The soot and sulphur would not keep off frost. 

The American Orehardist, a Boston work, rep- 
resents the curculio (the grub-worm) as the great 
enemy of the peach. The author says, " he never 
saw the yellows in New England." Now New 
Eofi^Iand is less subject, from the cold, to insects, 
and more liable to injury from frost, and yet ac- 
cording to this authority, there is no yellows there. 
New York, and the states adjacent, may hare pro- 
duced insects unknown in New England, — ^though 
the writer believes that the yellows is in New 
England, and the insects producing it, toa The 
statements hereafter, although they tally (and on 
that account this article has heea written) with 
the experience of the writer, yet the main facts 
and opinioiis expressed are from the most modem 
European and American authorities. 

The aphides, or plant-Iice, are the enemy whicb 
produces the yellows, and destroys the pesich-tree. 
This family of insects embraces a great Tariety. 
The apple-louse, the cabbage-louse, rose-louse, azid 
willow-louse, of popular designation, fof they are 
best named, for our purpose, bjr the particular tree 
or plant selected as tneir domiciL These different 
kinds of lice subsist, sometimes on the roots, par- 
ticularly the cabbage, and among floweis, on the 
roots of the asters, but on the peach they attack 
the leaves, bark, and tender twies. The apple- 
louse commences at the suiface of the groimd, at- 
tacking the different parts of the tree. 

Curtis, in an excellent article in the Jotirnal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, remarks, that th^ e 
is no tribe of insects so tmiversally distributed, or 
exceeding in multitudes the plant-lice ; that prob- 
ably there is not a plant from the smallest grass, 
to the most stately tree, that is altogether exempt 
from this pigmy. Linnaeus consideied every pUuit 
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supported a distisct species of louse, aud some 
plants arc attacked by three or four species of 
ike — they muliipJy beyond all calculation. From 
an esgt in one season, 729 millions arc supposed 
to be created. They make their appearance so 
quickly and in such myriads, as to be termed a 
blight, and their numerous appearance directly af- 
ter a (huader-storm, has led to the vulgar supposi- 
tioQ that they come i'rom the clouds. 

Professor £[arris says, " These insects are one of 
the causes, if not the only tatisey of the peculiar 
malady affecting the peach-tree in the early part 
of aammef, called the blight^*'' which is no doubt 
the yellows of New York. Ri earner, a French 
author, observed ilie ground quite moist under 
peach-trees infested with bark-lice, which was 
caused by the dripping of the sap from the punc- 
tures made by the insects. These little insects 
are nost easily examined on the rose-bush. The 
▼arieties are very numerous. In the green-house, 
two or three weeks will produce a generation, and 
ooe parent, in one season, will produce several 
millions. The authority above referred to, states 
that eggs are laid by the winged-lice in the fall on 
the trees, and thai they hatch in the spring only 
females without wings, and that these females, 
without the presence of the tuales, give btrth to 
several generations ! (not produced by eggs.) But 
the male being winged, and the two modes of cre- 
ation being at variance with nature, the writer 
thinks the statement in the latter particular, 
doubtfuL The facts, however, show how numer- 
ous these insects are, many of which can not be 
seen with the naked eye. These lice have a 
poboscis with which they perforate the tender 
bark and leaves, and suck up the sap, which they 
exude in great abundance by ttoo vents, which ex- 
udation is called honey-water, which the ants de- 
vour so greedily, that the lice have been called 
the mtlch-cows of the ants, who even rub them 
down, being good farmers, to make them increase 
the quantity of honey- water. 

If the lice only eat enough to support them, it 
might be said that they did not take enough sap 
to kill the tree; but they appear to pump it up 
for the aots, who in different ways, return the ob- 
ligation. It is not only the quantity of sap they 
Cake, but they poison and corrode the remainder, 
thus stopping up the pores of the bark, and ma- 
king the tree send out shoots in unusual places, 
and of an unhealthy character. One wh<^ has 
felt the bite of a loude or a musquito, or has been 
stung by a hornet, or seen the like or similar in- 
sects madden the horse, or considers that a cow, by 
her milk, will feed a dozen children, but dies in 
sustaining a quarter of an ounce of lice, will readi- 
ly suppose a tree would be killed by the parasit- 
ical attacks of lice. The eggs of the apple-louse 
can not be seen but with a microscope, and are to 
be found io the covering of the bark, in a knob, or 
cottoD-like enclosure, and when full-grown, are 
hut one tenth of an inch in length. 

Iq the 49th article on Entomology, the best 
of English authority, the Gardeners' Chronicle, we 
are informed that the little animals stick to the 
bark of apple-trees, and are similar to mussel- 
■hellsL Gamelia c^ them cocus eonchifonms — 



the scales sometimes lie one over another; they 
are hard, dark, and shining ; ihey adhere firmly to 
the bark ; they appear woolly. In these scales, a 
fleshy greeu feniale is found, and a part of the 
shell or scale filled with 40 or 50 eggs. Out of 
these, proceeds a fui ycllow-irreen maggot. 

In an article from the London Gardeners' Mag' 
azine, another scale is described, of a brown color, 
pointed at both ends, and less than half the size of 
the seed of the .common flax. Sometimes found ^ 
on the apple itself, the same scale it is said, is * 
prevalent on the peach-trees. It is also alleged by 
the same authority, that peaches, apricots, and 
plums, suffer from the attacks of the mussel-scale — 
that these insects migrate from one tree toanother — 
that standard trees are seen covered with the 
mussel-scales, the tre^s bocorae hide-bound. They 
are so minute that you must use a microscope to 
see them, when in April they first move out. 

The apple-trees in England have been most ex- 
tensively injured for the last 20 years ; for nearly 
the same period, the locust, pears, apples, peach, 
and ouinces, and particularly plums, have greatly 
failed, and some kinds will not perfect their fruit 
at all on Long Island. How is this to be account- 
ed for, but by insects? The locust of Long Island 
was free from borers, and a most valuable timbei 
until 20 years since — now it is worthless. 

Forests and new countries have few insects, 
with cultivation and emigration ihey, like the 
birds and quadrupeds, are introduced. The horse 
now roams wild over the southern forests of this 
continent. The Nprway red-rats have come too, 
and not content to live here in fellowship with 
our blue-rats, have killed or driven them from the 
Atlantic border, toward the Rocky Mountains. 
Since these things are so, it is not diflicuh to sup- 
pose that as our seeds, plants, and trees, and 
wr?ipping-straw, (brought in great quantities from 
abroad,) have introduced the new vermin and in- 
sects of the last 20 years. The tradition is, that 
the German soldiery gf the Revolution, brought 
the Hessian fly (in the bed-straw) which killed 
the wheat in New England. But having got the 
insects, the important point is, how sha& we ^et 
rid of them ? I recommend to begin by quarrelling 
with their friends. S. S. 

(To be Continued.) 



HARDINESS OF DURHAM CATTLE. 

I HAVE waited until the experiment was fairly 
tested, to let you know the result of our introdu- 
cing the Durhams into our ** terra nimbosa," and 
changing their feed from cultivated English pas- 
tures, to our trackless prairies and rush- beds. It 
was generally supposed that our experiment would 
be a failure, and tnat the six months winter and 
prairie hay would thin their ranks. We selected 
fifty odd individuals from Mr. M. L. Sullivant*s, of 
Columbus, Ohio, extensive and well-improved 
herd, and drove them on in September; they were 
chiefly young heifers, and three or four young bulls, 
descendants of Complanter, Talleyrand, Red Jacket, 
and Niagara. 

The winter set in remarkably early, before they 
had had time enough to recrijit from their long 
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joaraey. We erected temporary board sheds to 
protect them from the winds, which are remarka- 
oly severe from Samnaw bay ; no forest interve- 
ning, they come in full force upon os. The win- 
ter being so unusually severe, the provender 
throughout the state failed in March, while the 
snow was two feet deep. Ours failed with the 
rest, and we were forced to chop down basswood, 
elm, and soft maple trees for them to browse on, 
every now and then giving them sr bite of hay, to 
form their cud. This state of affairs lasted until 
the last of April, when spring once more showed 
her smiling phiz. Yet they were in good order, 
while cattle of the scrub breed were dying all 
through the country. And this fall they are quite 
faU and our calves are beauties. 

I find them greatly superior on account of the 
extra brisket-piece and larger rounds on the quar- 
ters, for the packing business, which is destined 
to be the business of our prairie country. The 
farmers have become convinced of the superiority 
of the Durhams for the beef business, and their 
better adaptation to the rich growth of the prairies, 
and we trust that in due time they may take the 
place of the inferior cattle of the country. 

Our Leicester sheep do well ; the ewes yielding 
6 to 7 lbs. of good wool, the wethers 8 to 9 lbs. 
We hope, by judicious breeding, to improve still 
larther our cattle and sheep. We have some good 
Berkshires in the neighborhood, ori^ally from 
Mr. Bement's farm. D. B. Bikney. 

Lower Saginaw, Mich,^ December t 1843. 



HEREFORD CATTLE. 

Dairy QuALrriEs. — I send you the result of roy 
dairy, but it will not be any criterion to judge of 
Herefords. although the actual weight is taken 
from the oook of Mrs. Sheldrick, who has kept a 
correct account of every pound. You were aware 
of the situation I was m when you visited roe last 
season, that I had no dairy to keep my milk in 
until the 1st of March, therefore I could not make 
any butter during the month of February from six 
cows, three of which calved in January. Not- 
withstanding this, I send a true statement, al- 
though small. 

There were nine three-year-olds, two four, and 
one seven, the month of March. I sold Cherry, a 
three-year-old heifer, on the 2d of April ; from that 
time until the 1st of October, I milxed eleven, at 
which time I sold my milk to the milkman at 2^ 
cents per quart. 

From March Isi to October 1st, butter l,4o6ilb8. 
35 cream cheeses, 3 lbs. each, equal to 105 '* 
113 quarts of cream sold, equal to 113 *' 

l,674ilbs. 
My first cow, Lucy, four years old, calved No- 
vember 28th, and made last week, 8 lbs. 2 oz. of 
butter ; this is the only cow I am milkins^, there- 
fore I have every reason to believe the Herefords 
will do more next season. I am open to inspec- 
tion at any time, and I will not make ainr scruple 
to any respectable judge. I shall be perfectly sat- 
isfied if I can mak^rom 6 to 8 lbs. each for nine 



months, nor shall I want to change the Herefords 
for any other breed for milking. 

I quote from the Mark Lane £xpres8 the follow* 
ing remarks from the speech of Fisher HoU)!, 
Esq., October 23, page 1 1 :— 

" He could not, however, conclude without ma* 
king a few observations as a snccessful candidate. 
It had frequently been his good fortune to appetr 
before them in that character, but he never felt so 
much pleasure from the circumstance as on the 

E resent occasion ; for it must be admitted on all 
ands, that, except in a few instances, the compe* 
tition was very good indeed, and in some cases 
very severe struggles. He was the more happy 
as a great victory had that day been gained foe a 
breed ofcAVXe for which he was a strong advocate. 
He did not think, as judges were generally preju- 
diced in favor of Short-Horns, that Herefords could 
have been so successful as they had that day been. 
When he first became a farmer he was determined 
to have a good breed of cattle. He first tried 
Short-Horns, because he thought they were the 
best ! and at a sale in Sufiblk he purchased sever- 
al, better than which could not be obtained. He 
also purchased some Herefords and kept them to- 
gether for twelve months, and the result was 
most decidedly in favor of the latter. He was 
therefore compelled, contrary to Ms own wishes^ 
to give up the Short-Hcnms and take to Herefords, 
and he had firom that time continued to do so, be- 
in^ satisfied that with his soil and climate they 
paid ^the best. [Hear, hear.]^ He trusted the 
farmers whom he was addressing would do as he 
bad done, and judge for themselves what descrip- 
tion of stock was best suited to their farms ; and 
when they were satisfied that they bad a breed 
which would prove most profitable to them, he 
would advise them to keep them, and if they came 
here to exhibit them, and were occasionally un- 
successful, he would ur^e them to go home with 
a determination of meetmg with more success on 
another occasion. [Cheers.]" 

Mr. Hobbs gained the first premium as the best 
cow in milk of anv breed with a Hereford. What 
will Youatt and nis followers say to this ? let us 
hear from them. Again I refer you to ^ sale of 
Herefords, page 12, October 30, the property of 
Mr. John Hewer. 

" An in calf, cow Lady, by Chance, was knock- 
ed down for 100 guineas, ($500.) Two-year-old 
Victoria, 87 guineas, ($435.^ Yearling heifer, 40 
guineas, (or $200.) An agea bull. Dangerous, (the 
sire of some of my heifers,) 100 guineas. Lony^ 
bull calf. 51 guineas, and several others at similar 
prices." 

What does this say for Herefords ? Does ii n9t 
prove that some writers know nothing ahoiU them, 
and will it not teach some of them to search for 
facts before they abuse the Herefords ? I refer 
you to a sale of an excellent herd of Short-Horns, 
the property of Mr. Rogerson of Algarkirk, pkge 
12, October 23. You can make your own stat^ 
ment. (a) It is by such comparisons that we ar- 
rive at truth, I do not think that breeders in this 
country are willing to pay a remimeratiDg price 
for a good animal; the butchers have far nciora 
spirit, and my object in future shall be to serve 
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them. If tbey wan4 this stock let them go to 
Eoglaod and fetch them, the^' wilt then know their 
true raloe; at present I intend t6 make45tcer8 of 
all Nor do I intend to show anotlier animal in 
this country for a premium as long as a -combined 
prejudice exists. 

William H. Sotham. 

Hereferd HaJl^ near Albany, 

December eth, 18^3. 

(a) As oar Mark Lane Express is not at hand, 
we can not quote the prices of the Short-Horas to 
wliich our correspondent refers. We can say, so 
far as our acquaintance extends, that there is every 
dispesitien to do the Herefords even more than 
justice; and we hope that Mr. Sorttiam wiH uol 
regard the expressions of a few, as the opinions 
of ihe public in general. We know that several 
of the Shorl-Hom and Deroa breeders muck re- 
gretted that Mr. Sotham did not exhibit his stock 
at the Stale Show at Rochester last year, and they 
will be more disappointed, as well as the great 
body of the farmers, if ke do not appear in strong 
force next September. We hope the Society will 
have the fairness the present year to class the dif- 
ferait breeds by themselves, and not put Herefords, 
Devons, aad Short-Horns, as heretofore, against 
each other. They might with as much propriety 
arrange Cotswold, Merino, and South Down sheep 
ta one class. 

THE WHEAT OF TAOS. 

Allow me, through the medium of your jour- 
nal, to direct the attention of agriculturists to a 
very peculiar kind of wheat to be found only in 
New Mexico, at least so far as I have been able 
to ascertain. I allude to the wheat of Taos, which 
is a small hamlet situated in a deep, narrow valley, 
between lofty ranges of mountains 60 miles north 
of Santa Fe. 

The peculiarity of this wheat consists in the 
plarality of heads or ears, differing from our com- 
mon wheat heads only in size, being a trifle short- 
er, and thicker, but equally well filled out. The 
berry is quite as large, the Hour as white and good 
as the wheat cultivated in this country. The stalk 
Idso is stronger and thicker, and but a very few 
inches shorter. About eight inches below the top 
and immediately above a joint, a small seed-stalk 
is seat out two or three inches long, terminating 
ia a head or ear. At a proportional distance, say 
li inches above the first seed-stalk, another is sent 
out in the same manner as the first, and so on con- 
tinuousljr for six heads ; the main stalk or straw 
terminating also in a head like the common varie- 
ty. It produces in all seven heads or ears of the 
strae size and character. By the Mexicans it is 
genei^lly distinguished from the other wheat as 
IX trigo de siete espij^as, (seven-headed wheat.) 

The stalks on a field of this wheat, appear to 
a casual observer, to be nearly as thick as other 
wheat ; bat as this condition, with its multiplied 



heads, would have produced something like five 
times the quantity of an ordinary wheat-crop, it is 
probable ihat it stands much more scattering. I 
am satisfied, however, it produces much larger 
crops than other wheat, and that it is well worthy 
a trial by our American farmers. 

I procures about a pint of the seed, which I 
took with me on my route to Califoruia, but which 
I subsequently lost on my perilous journey, or per- 
haps it was consumed amid the extremity and pri- 
vations to which we were subjected. 

Mr. George Gold, a raiser and distiller of wheat 
at Taos, above, is the first person who directed 
my attention to it. From him, the seed can prob- 
ably be procured, through Mr. John Scully of San- 
ta Fe, who is well acquainted with Mr. Gold. 

J. H. Lyman. 



BUTTER-MAKING IN ORANGE COUNTY. 

I HATE delayed until now a compliance with 
your request, to furnish to you a statement of the 
progress of butter-making, as pursued in our coun- 
ty, with a view to obtain from a aumber of our 
best butter^makers, the details of their process. 
As the statements received do not materially difier 
from each other, or from my own mode of pro- 
ceeding, I shall give you that. 

The Milk-Room.— It is all-important that this 
should be coo/, drt/, and moderately light, with a 
free circulation of air, Mme is in the cellar of 
my farm-house, ventilated by means of two win- 
dows about two feet square on the north side, and 
a like window, and a lattioe-door on the south 
side, aH covered on the outside, with wire-gauze, 
fine enough to exclude the flies. The floor is 
formeii by a layer of small stones, six inches deep, 
well grouted, (that is, a mortar of lime and sand, 
thin enough to run freely, is poured upon the 
stones untM they are entirely covered with it,) and 
when dry, a thin covering of water-lime cement is 
put upon it, and made smooth with the trowel. 
This costs little, if any more than a plank floor, 
and efi*ectually keeps out both rats and mice ; and 
I as water does not injure it, it is easily kept perfect- 
ly clean and sweet. The milk-pans stand upon 
marWe slabs, raised upon brick-work, about two 
feet from the floor, and the butter is worked upon 
a marble table. A pump is placed at one end of 
the room, bringing the water through a lead-pipe 
from the bottom of the well, and the water dis- 
charged, runs the whole length of the cellar in a 
channel prepared for the purpose, when the floor 
was cemented, and escapes through a fine iron 
grate, cemented into the floor, over the mouth of 
the drain. The chum stands in the milk-room, and 
is worked bv a dog-power machine, on the outside 
of the building. The milk-room should be used 
exclusively for dairy purposes. . t , . 

Dairy Utensils. — The cows are milked into 
wooden pails, not painted on the inside, and kept 
perfectly neat and sweet. They must be thorough- 
ly cleansed, dried, and aired, morning and evening ; 
and never be used for any other purpose. The 
pans should be shallow, with sides much more 
slanting than the usual pattern of pans which we 
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8ee at the tio-shops, and be kept as bright as sil- 
Ter ; they also must be well aired in the sun. 

Tke Milk.— This must stand in the pans, un- 
disturbed, imtil the whole of the cream has risen ; 
(some of our best dairy-women say imtil it is 
** Upper ed y ^ ot thick,) both milk and, cream are 
then put into the chum together, at a temperature 
of about fifty-five of Fahrenheit ; the chum is then 
worked with a rapid stroke, say fi-om 60 to 75 per 
minute until the butter ** begins to come," when 
the brake is put upon the wheel, and the chum is 
worked more and more moderately until the butter 
is entirely separated from the butter-milk. Upon 
taking the butter from the chum, it is washed with 
cold water, salted, and thoroughly worked with a 
wooden ladle, upon the marole-table. It must 
never be worked with the hand, as the warmth 
of the hand will injure it. It is then set aside in 
a cool place, until the next day, when it is a^in, 
in like manner, worked tmtil every drop of the 
butter-milk is extracted. It is then fit for packing 
away, or for use. The butter must at no time be 
allowed to get soft F&edk. J. Beits. 

Newburg, Dec. I2th, 1843. 



GRAVEL IN ANIMALS. 

It is now more than one year since I discovered 
something wrong with my bull Yorkshireman, and 
having lost a fine ox some years ago with gravel, 
I was not long ignorant of what was the matter. 
I accordingly applied to a regular physician, who 
directed 1 oz. of juniper berries, i oz. of box leaves, 
and ^ oz. of pearlash, to one gallon of water. Af- 
ter using four portions of that, prescription in one 
week, I gave him several bottles of harlem oil, to- 
gether with about two jpallons of honey ; after 
which I gave him l oz. ofpearlash daily for a con- 
siderable length of time. For several days after I 
commenced doctoring he was extremel^r bad, fre- 
quently clambering with both fore feet inio his 
manger, then moving swiftly from one side of the 
stable to the other, and switching his tail furiously 
at the same time, appearing to use every effort to 
water, but frequently to no efiect. Having caught 
his water frequently, I discovered a piece of grav- 
el near twice the size of a grain of wheat ; it ap- 
peared to have been broken off from a larger piece. 
Dj degrees he gradually got better, and I Have seen 
but little symptoms of the complaint until a short 
time ago, when I again commenced nsin^ pearlash. 
I have been thus particular in giving this account, 
in hopes if any one should have a case of the kind, 
ihey may, if they think proper, try the same course 
of doctoring. It is said the gravel is not always 
produced from the same cause, but medical men 
are enabled to judge of the cause by the color of 
the gravel. 

Last spring I lost a yearling buck lamb. It was 
noticed for a few days to droop about, when one 
of my boys who had the care of them concluded 
that it had the gravel ; but as I had never heard 
of an instance of the kind in sheep, I did not sus- 
pect that it was gravel. I gave it a dose of some 
simple medicine, when it inmiediately died. I 
examined it carefully, and as soon as I opened it 
discorered the neck of the bladder was burst open, 



and a large portion of bloody water among the in- 
testines; but it was not until I had opened the 
penis with a sharp-pointed knife to the extreme 
end that I found the cause, which was a piece of 
gravel about the size of a grain of wheat In the 
ox that I lost, I found two pieces of gravd in the 
penis wedged in alongside of each other, more 
than half way along it. They were as larse as 
small-sized grains of coffee, and about the shape. 
Had I known previously how these two w«e cir- 
cumstanced, I mijght in all probability have saved 
them both. I thmk by having a record of all such 
circumstances to refer to when cases of the kind 
occur, there would be a great advantage in it. 

Joseph Cops. 
KirkUamngton^ Pa., TXHh of Ist mo%, 1844. 

BUCKTHORN HEDGES. 

Rhamnus catharticus, — This beautiful shmb 
was first used in this country for growing live 
hedges, by Mr. £. Hersy Derby, of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. He first commenced propagating it bv 
cutting in 1806, firom an individual tree whicn 
stood m the venerable Dr. Holyoke's garden in that 
town. Since that period up to the present time, 
he has constantly multiplied the species by cuttiop 
and seeds, and independently of ornamenting his 
own grounds, he has sent plants and scions to 
nearly every state in the Union. He has at pres- 
ent for sale at his nursery, several thotisand vigor- 
ous plants at $3 per hundred, with a reasonable 
discount where larp^e quantities are purchased. 

This shrub flourishes best in rather a moist soil, 
although it will thrive in any soil that is adapted 
to the culture of garden vegetables. It is exceed- 
ingly valuable for live hedges, on account of its^ 
being able to resist any degree of climate in the 
United States, and of sure growth whenever tran» 
planted. It remains green many weeks later than 
the English hawthorn, and in the vicinity of Bo^ 
ton, retains its foliage lon^ after the fall of snow. 
In consequence of its medicinal properties, it is not 
attacked by any insects, nor devoured by any of 
our domestic animals. 

The following cut will show a pleasing mode 
of growing a hedge in front of a dwelling, or en- 
closing ornamental grounds. As the plants will 
grow to the height of twelve or fiAeen feet, they 
may be trained over an arch or trellis, and fonn a 
beautiful, densely-shaded arbor or walk. 
BucKTHOBN Hedge.— (Fig. 6.) 




It is preferable to set out the hedges in trenches 
from three to six inches deep and eighteen inches 
broad. The plants may be arranged in two rows 
ten or twelve inches asunder, and set six or eight 
inches apart, placing those of the second row <^ 
posite the centre space of the first, thus : — 
• ••••••••• 
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WJieo the hedges have acquired a proper height, 
they should be kept well trimmed, and if desira- 
ble, they may be cut into fanciful figures, which 
the English call topiary work. 

The plants for one rod of hedge set in two rows, 
and six inches apart, will cost about $1, when 
bought at $3 per hundred, and will last half a 
century and upward. B. 



A MEXICAN FARM. 
As we were disappointed in getting some cuts 
finished in time for this No., we are obligingly 
famished by Mr. Winchester, the publisher of 



Mexico As It Was and As It Is, with a sketch of 
a farm and volcanoes in the distance, in this sur- 
prisingly rich agricultural country. The vicinity 
and part of the ascent to the volcanoes is thus de- 
scribed : — 

The southern slope of Popocatepetl appeared 
to offer our travellers the easiest ascent, and, ac- 
cordingly, having obtained three Indian guides 
from the Alcaide, and an escort of two soldiers, 
for the wilds of the forest, they set forth on their 
perilous journey early on the morning of the 22d 
of May. Their way led through a tangled wilder- 
ness of plants and trees. After passing a number 
of barrancas, the sides of which were covered with 



The Volcanoes from Tucubaya, and a Mexican Farm. — (Fig. 8.) 




boiaiifbl pines Etanding out In relief against the 
bright mows above them ; and being compelled 
to cut a way through the matted forest with their 
swords and Indian axes, they reached, about noon, 
the rancho of Zacapalco. The owner was absent 
from home, but they found the extensive pastur- 
ages round his house filled with cattle, and pro- 
tected bv a guard from the wolves and lions with 
which the woods are infested. As there was no 
one in the dwelling to make them welcome, they 
look the liberty to help themselves to the grazier^s 
utensils, and dined most comfortably at the up- 
hiod farm. The air was chilly, and respiration 
bad already become difficult. 

After their meal they bade farewell to part of 
their company, and with the Indians and two ser- 
rants, continued their upward course ou horseback, 
notwithstanding the increasing heaviness of the 
In two hours they atuiined the limit of 



vegetatioti, when they saw but a few piaes^ whose 
gnarled and twisted branches exhibited »8carceiy 
a sign of verdure. At this spot our travellers 
found a wide desert of black volcanic sand, cover- 
ed with fragments of pumice. The volcano lies 
about 60 miles from the city of Mexico, and after 
Chimborazo, is the highest peak on this conti- 
nent. 

Some small singing-birds flew by them, and the 
plants they had observed in the course of their as- 
cent thus far were the salvia, baccharis, acacia, 
cestrum, asclepias, iresine, arbutus, eupatorium, 
hedyotis, viburnum, corcBpsis, myosotis grandiflora, 
mvosotis flor. alb., stachvs, lobelia, stevia, leonia- 
salvifolia, osnotera, fucnsia, and achyrophorus 
roseus. Those nearest the limit of vegetation 
were the ch clone gentianoides, amaryllis minuta, 
phselia, castilleja, lupin us- vaginatus, ribes odora- 
tum, and arenaria bryoides. 
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THE BEST SHEEP COUNTRY. 

In reply to the inquiry of Americus, in your 
April number, of " Where is the best Sheep Coun- 
try ?" I will answer, by giving as correct a descrip- 
tion of the southern portion of Mississippi, with 
my limited notions of sheep, as I can. 

This state borders on the gulf of Mexico about 
90 miles, a sandy pine- wood country. The coast 
is indented with numerous bays and tide-water 
baj^ous, which carry the salt water far into the in- 
terior, in erery direction useful for stock, and con- 
venient for navigation. From the ^ulf coast for 2 
to 6 or 8 miles, the country is generally quite level ; 
lying, as it were, in waves of dry, sandy ridges, 
and slow -running branches, parallel with the sea- 
shore ; these dry ridges occupy about two thirds 
or three fourths of the surface. On this kind of 
land I have had a small flock of 60 head of sheep 
for about a year, and they hare done well, with- 
out any appearance of disease of any kind. After 
leaving this level tract of country, the land becomes 
rolling and hilly, and continues so for an average 
of 100 miles north, with an equal, or greater width, 
from east to west, extending into Alabama and 
Louisiana. This whole tract of country is covered 
with the lonff-leaf pitch pine ; near the seashore 
mixed with live-oak, magnolia, holly, sweet, red, 
and white bay, cedar, water oak, wild peach, myr- 
tle, and a great variety of small shrubs, all of which 
are evergreens ; and all the above tract of country 
is well covered with a great variety of our evergreen 
timber and shrubs. The whole of this tract is 
filled with the purest free-stone water, with an 
immense water-power on the numerous living 
streams, fed by innumerable springs. This whole 
section of country has long been celebrated for its 
great capacity to sustain immense herds of cattle, 
winter and summer, on its native grass, which 
covers the whole face of the country, and reed' 
brakes about springs and branches, but the " goose 
has been killed for her golden e%%y Their stocks 
were increased beyond the capacity of the country 
thus to sustain ; the reed-brakes are mostly destroy* 
ed, or so seriously injured that the business of 
marking, branding, and selling cattle, does not now 
make men rich as heretofore, and many of these 
stock-raisers are giving more attention to the cul- 
tivation of the soil. This destruction of the native 
range for 'cattle, is a necessary preparation of the 
country for grazing sheep and goats. Instead of the 
reed which subsisted the cattle in the winter, 
sheep and goats preler browsing on the evergreen 
twigs, briers, and a thick woolly-leaved plant that 
covers the whole country. Besides, our na- 
tive grass shoots up young spears all winter, under 
the dead grass, near the ground, which sheep will 
gather and subsist on, when cows would starve. 
Neither sheep nor any other kind of stock require 
salting within 25 or 30 miles of the seashore. Our 
whole winter of cold, bad weather, all crowded to- 
gether, on an average, would not equal the aver- 
age of your month of November alone. Our first 
killinff frost generally comes between the 20th and 
last 0? November, and our last from 1st to 10 th 
February, crowding what little winter weather 
we have into the short space of between two and 
three months, and often less than two. 



I believe there is now no doubt that as /ine 
wool can be grown in this latitude as any other ; 
neither is there any doubt about the capacity of 
this country to raise grass for ^razin^, perhaps 
equal to most sections of the United Slates, par- 
ticularly the Bermuda, so well adapted to sheep. 
Any quantity of turneps, carrots, ruta-baga, &c., 
for fatting sheep in winter, can be grown here, oa 
lands manured by penning sheep on them the pre- 
vious year ; but so far, we find our mutton and 
lambs very fine, killed directly out of the woods. 

Perhaps nine tenths of the whole tract of coun- 
try is what may be called a dry, rolling, and hilly 
upland ; no mud, and with fresh, pure water every- 
where convenient. If, then, these advantages of 
situation, water, and climate, with abundance of 
food, constitute this **the best sheep country with- 
in the limits of the United States," I will endeavor 
to prove that it would be a more desirable and 
profitable business here, than any place north of 
this. 

1. There is no part of our Union which will com- 
pare with this in point of health, all the year round ; 
this I consider so perfectly a settled question with 
all who have taken the pains to examine ii, that 
it will neither be doubted nor denied. 2. Our 
mildness of climate, alike free from the extremes 
of both the heat and cold of northern summers and 
winters. Our delightful seabreezes, tempering 
the effects of a south era sun ; free from mud in 
winter, and dust in summer ; and all our annoying 
insects put together are not so bad as the bouse 
flies of the north, which we are almost entirely 
free from here. 3. Our convenience to New Or- 
leans and Mobile, two of the best markets in the 
world for lamb and mutton, from which we can 
get advices df the market everv day, and being al- 
ways on the alert, be in marlcet the next, with 
whatever we have to sell ; besides the convenience 
and facility of shipping wool to any point where 
we can find the best market, and last, though not 
most unimportant, the great water-power through- 
out this whole country; mildness of climate, 
cheapness of living, and comfort while we do live, 
and unsurpassed health of our whole coast, all 
conspire to warrant the belief, that manufactories 
of cotton and woollen goods will soon be started 
in this region of country, sufficient to consume all 
the wool that can be raised. A home market al- 
ways being the best, will add another strong ^^^ 
ment in favor of growing sheep and wool in tuis 
section of country. The capacity of the country 
on and near the seashore to raise sea-island cotioa 
to advantage, and that of the country further back 
to produce the Mexican cotton to any desired ex- 
tent, would thus supply all the raw material, with* 
out expense of transportation, and at the same 
time open a market for the manufactured article 
of the same desirable kind. 

I may at some other time of more leisure, give 
you my opinions of the great advantages I consid- 
er the country possesses for tanning; manufacture 
of shoes, boots, saddles, and harness, hats, glass^ 
sUk, tar, turpentine, rosin, &c 

However much I may be mistaken about the 
advantages and capabilities of this country, my 
opinions have not been hastily formed, nor with- 
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om a tolerable share of practical observation, em- 
braciDg a pretty wide tract of country from a little 
north of Boston to a short distance within the 
tropics ; and after all I have seen, and some I have 
tried, I am perfectly satisfied that here a man can 
enjoy more of those great objects of rational pur- 
soit in life, heallk and contentment, than at any 
other place I have known. Our country is sum- 
deotly productive, and resources sufficiently nu- 
merous, to gratify all our rational wants with only 
that degree of labor which is essential to our men- 
tal and physical comfort, and too poor to excite 
those feelings of avarice that derange so often the 
mental, moral, and physical harmony of our or^ni- 
zation. While we are removed ou one side from 
that lassitude, ennui, and muscular relaxation, of 
a tropical climate, we are equally protected on the 
other from the severity of the northern winters, 
the cause of much severe pain, besides the mor- 
tahty produced in colds, consumptions, rheuma- 
tisms, &c, equal, perhaps, to the bilious fevers of 
the malarious districts of our southern climate. 

But I have digressed— I intended onl^ to give 
yon my opinioa of Uus, as a sheep-growing couo- 
try. • 

John J. McCauohan. 

Palmetto Farm, Mississippi City, 

December \st, 1S43. 



BUTTER FROM SOUR MILK. 

As many of the farmers in Orange county, and 
elsewhere, are in the habit of churning their milk 
sweet, and fresh drawn from the cow, as oiir cor- 
respondent thinks is the best method, we should 
be glad if they could inform us whether butter 
thus made, keeps longer than that made from the 
cream of the loppered or soured milk. Previous to 
our late visit to Orancre, we supposed that it did; 
but we were informed there, by many with whom 
we conversed, that such was not the fact, at least, 
10 fiir as our northern climate was concerned. 
Whether the rule holds good for the tropical cli- 
mate, we did not inquire. We presume there 
are those in Orange coimty, who hare shipped 
butter to the West Indies, and can give us full in- 
formation on this point. 

New York, Jan. 4M, 1844. 

In a late number of your paper, in the account 
of your risit to the Orange county dairies, you re- 
mark that the milk is* suffered to stand upon the 
cellar-bottom until it becomes loppered, or sour, 
tod that the people have an idea that it makes 
more butter in that state, than in any other, and 
of a better quality. This statement is believed to 
be uicorrect, as tar as the quality of the butter is 
eoQcemed, and it is doubtfuf whether there would 
be more in quantity, if the whey or butter-milk 
were properly extracted. It is a well-known fact, 
that in many parts of Europe, as well as several 
instances in our own country, there are farmers 
who have not cows in sufficient numbers to chum 
every day themselves, but unite with their neigh- 



bors, and churn their milk together, in order to 
preserve a good quality in their butter. This will 
at once be obvious in examining the nature and 
decomposition of milk. When it is new and fresh, 
the butter or olea^nous part separates more per- 
fectly from the whey or butter-milk, than it aoes 
when old and sour ; and even it is possible for a 
chemical union to take- place between the parts, 
when sour, that would be difficult to separate by 
the process of churning. 

Milk becomes sour, in consequence of the fer- 
mentation of the whey which it contains; and the 
cause of butter being rancid, is the fermentation 
of the whey that remains incorporated within it. 
If butter be made from new mnk, and the whey 
be totally extracted therefrom, it will remain fresh 
for several months without salting; yet, if made 
from sour milk, howmuchsoever it may be salted, 
and carried into a tropical climate, it will become 
rancid in a few weeks, unless kept cool by ice or 
some other means. Butter made fVom new milk 
will more perfectly imbibe salt, in like manner as 
fresh, untamted meat ; but when made from sour 
milk, it will not readily combine with salt, neither 
will putrid meat receive salt at all. B. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH MUCK- 

As you considered my lucubrations on marl oi suA 
ficient importance to publish in your Deceniber 
number, I now forward you an account oi a little 
experiment with swamp mud, or what, I reckon, 
you call muck at the north. 

I had a few acres of swamp on the corner of my 
plantation, which, in particular seasons, I have no 
doubt has been the cause of some sickness among 
a part of my negroes who had their quarters there. 
I accordingly determined, two ^rears ago this 
month, on draining it. This I easily effected in a 
few days, by digging a ditch through the centre 
four feet deep and five feet wide. As I had read 
much of the virtue of swamp-muck with you at 
the north, I thought I would try it on cotton in a 
different field, though nearly of^ the same quality 
of soil as that on which I spread the marl. I put 
on about the same quantity and in the same way 
as I did marl, but for some reason it did not pro- 
duce as good an effect as the marl, though I an- 
ticipated a better one. Another little experiment 
I made with the muck was more successful. I 
had a banel of lime left over firom a small job done 
by my masons, and this I mixed with two wagon- 
loads of muck, and laid it up in a heap for three 
months. This compost I applied in March to my 
garden, and it had a wondernu effect on the growth 
of the vegetables during the whole season— better 
I think even than the usual quantity of stable-ma- 
nure I am in the habit of usinff. Now did the 
lime make the difference ? (a) If it did. I shall 
almost regret it, as lime is too costly as I am situ- 
ated to use as a manure for my land. 

C. Mc. D. 

Sumpter District, S. C, Dec. 12th, 1843. 

(a) The difference must undoubtedly be attribiK 
ted to the lime, in consequence of its destroying 
the acidity of the muck, and hastening the decom* 
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position of the vegetable matter in iu That which 
was applied to the cotton-field without admixture 
with lime, will require more lime to display its 
good effects. We presume these will be fully ap- 
parent another year, although if lime could have 
been added, it would unquestionably have increas- 
ed its value. Will our correspondent note the dif- 
ference between the crops on the muck and marl- 
ed fields another year without adding any more to 
them this season, and give us the result ? We 
presume ere this that C. McD. is in possession 
of the last number of our second Volume, where 
he will find a capital article, page 367, on the 
value of muck as manure. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

TaE 19th century presents the singular anomaly, 
of an age, skilful to a degree beyond any that has 
preced^ it, in all the arts that mmister to the com- 
forts and luxuries of man, with the single exception 
of that art, which is alone the base and support 
of all others — the art of an enlightened agriculture. 
All the elegancies of life too, and the refinements 
of intellectual culture, the useful and recondite 
sciences, literature, poetry, music, painting, and 
sculpture, have been patronised, illustrated, and 
studied, under every advantage, and have thus 
been pushed far toward their maximum of im- 
provement ; yet is the foundation of this varied 
and beautiful superstructure, the only portion of 
the edifice which is destitute of strensrth, order, 
symmetry, or design. And if we look back through 
toe history of the ancients, reaching, according to 
the most approved chronology, much farther than 
6,000 years, we find no record from which we can 
learn that any branch of the world's ancestry has 
been wiser, in this respect, than their descendants 
of the present day. 

We shall not attempt to account for this gross 
and most inexcusable neglect, beyond the effect of 
that principle, which may almost be taken as an 
axiom in human coiHluct, that man's exertions are 
withheld, just in the ratio of the Deity's munificence. 
Supreme Benevolence has wisely provided for the 
success of the humblest efforts of unenlightened 
reason, in its struggles to procure from the earth 
the elements of subsistence; and on the very 
threshold of thb success, have all human efforts 
been arrested. Content with having achieved the 
bare means of existence, the human mind has 
been stayed in this vast field of inquiry ; and has 
turned away from it, if not with loathing, at least 
with indifference, and with a keen and delighted 
relish to other and less important and less praise- 
worthy objects of ambition. Whence comes this 
lack of reason, this short-sightedness to our own 
best interests ? We must acknowledge ourselves 
incompetent to give the answer, and we gladly as- 
sign the S(^ution of this difficult problem to our 
modem philosophers, who are so worthily busying 
themselves with " the law of progress ;" from 
whom alooe must light come, if it come at all. 



Whatever the cause may be, certain it is, that 
the world has hitherto taken but the isiiiatorv 
steps in the art of agriculture; and this brond land, 
like the western hemisphere in the days of Colum- 
bus, remains a terra incognita, an unexplored con- 
tinent, inviting the most intelligent research, and 
ready to repay its explorers, wrih the highest re- 
wards. It may be true, indeed, that portions of 
this goodly lan^ have been heretofore discovered , 
by the Northmen of preceding limes ; and even 
inhabited by a refined race of Aztelans possessing 
a high degree of culture ; yet to the present race 
of man, no chart or history has been bequeathed, 
to point out its location or well-defined boundaries. 
Whatever discoveries may have been made in this 
great art in the early ages of the worid, by the 
Egyptians, or other early civilized nations, who 
possibly, may have inherited from the antediluvi- 
ans, a science and practice far beyond any thus fer 
reached by successive generations — it is certain, 
that modem inquirers must re-discover it for them* 
selves, if they wish now to have it in possession. 

We would not be ungrateful for the worthy and 
efficient service, rendered, since the commence- 
ment of the present century, by the devoted son 
of genius, who have given a jwrtion of their time 
to the elucidation of the principles of agriculture, 
and who have begun a systematic investigation df 
the laws of nature, that needs only to be followed 
up, rigidly and unremittingly, to result in all the 
benefits which may be fairly demanded at their 
hands. But, we ask, what has been the success 
in this all-important pursuit, that will compare 
with the improvements in the mechanic arts, as 
shown in the application of steam, machinery for 
the manufacture of the different fabrics from wool* 
cotton, silk, the metals ; and the various other new 
and important aids rendered to the useful occupa- 
tions of the present day ? With the facilities af- 
forded by the above inventions, one person can 
now do as much, as could have been accomplished 
by twenty, without them, only 40 years ago. Can 
any approximation to such improvement be shown 
in the cultivation of the soil ? We speak iiot of the 
mechanical instruments of the farm, which have 
measurably, and perhaps to the extent which could 
reasonably have been expected, participated in the 
modem progress of improvement 

Our meaning is much broader and deeper, and 
includes the whole science of aericulture, m all its 
varied phases and relations. We look to, and de- 
mand for agriculture, that enlarged and liberal 
measure of discovery, which will enable the hu- 
man race to provide sustenance for its thousand 
millions of inhabitants, now covering the face d" 
the earth, destined, probably, hereafter, to be in- 
definitely augmented; with an approximation to 
that certainty and success, that attends human la- 
bor in the other departments of life. W[e prepare 
our land and sow it to wheat, or plant it in com ; 
and after much doubt and uncertainty, reap from 
the first an average, in these United States, proba- 
bly, not exceeding 14 bushels ; and gather from the 
last, not more than 20 bushels per acre. Yet we 
have seen under favorable circumstances, that the 
former has yielded 80 bushels, and the latter over 
180 bushels per acre. We claim, that abating 
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somewhat for the accidents of seasons, unusual 
droughts, humidity, or frosts ; or perchance, the 
destruction following upon the eccentricities of the 
elemeuts, as a hail-storm, or whirlwind, on an un- 
garaered crop, we misfht look for the highest re- 
sal is from every well-directed effort, with the same 
confidence that we now look to the attainment of 
any given speed from a steamboat, afler providing 
it with a suitable model, engine, and fuel; or the 
weaving a definite number of yards by a power- 
loom, properly constructed, and moved by the re- 
quisite force. To accomplish thus much, we have 
but to place our soil, and seed, and culture, in the 
same m-ecise conditions, that have once been so suc- 
cessfol ; and yet how seldom is this achieved, even 
on the sam^ field, and under the same direction as 
may have been before employed. 

If we look beyond the discoveries hitherto ap- 
plied, and bring to the science of agriculture such 
analogies as are appropriate to the subject, as 
shown from the progress of human invention in 
other departments of enterprise, we may reasonably 
expect developments in aid of this objecf, whicn 
would now be considered as perfectly Utopian. 
What brilliant results may yet crown the research- 
es of the devotee of agricultural science, and what 
green and 'enduring wreaths of glory are destined 
to circle the brow of genius, who may hereafter 
successfully explore this hitherto almost untrodden 
waste. And how the comforts of this world, and 
its means of subsistence will be multiplied, when 
ail the aids to its cultivation are rendered, which 
mankind have a right to demand. 

We have then our deficiencies for the present 
and past, and our hopes for the future pointed out. 
Where are the remedies for the former, and the 
proper and reliable foundations for the latter? 
First and mainly, it may be answered, in bringing 
the light minds to the just and full consideration 
of this subject ; and secondly, and as a necessary 
sequence to the former, the application of the 
requisite amount of funds, which shall secure 
genius of the highest caste, under all the circum- 
stances of advantage, essential to its fullest effect. 

Briefly, and in a form that all may cori^prehend, 
we say ; we want an agricultural institution, found- 
ed and arranged on the best principles which can 
be dictated by enlightened . experience, sound 
judgment, and a shrewd common sense; and so 
gwded, as to be unassailable by the corruptions 
of party, and beyond the reach of any hostile in- 
novations of the fickle multitude ; and such an iiv 
stUution should be endowed with a permanent fund 
0/ one thirds to half a million of aollars. In this 
institution, we would place a chemist and geologist ; 
am anatomist and f^hysiologist; a botanist; an en- 
tomologist; and a practical agriculturist, who 
sbovid give embodiment and effect to the sugges- 
tions 01 science, and run each out to a clear^ dis- 
tinct and definite result. These professors should 
be sodi as the choicest spirits of the age could af- 
ford; surrounded with all necessary assistants, 
books, and apparatus, and a well-conducted, and 
sufficiently-extended farm; and their services 
should be secured by a compensation nerfectly ad- 
equate to their entire independence for life. Under 
these circumstancety we should have a series of 



experiments following each other in well-arranged 
and appropriate succession ; the results of one, con* 
stitutmg the starting-point for another, and each 
department would be aided in its researches, by 
all the light afforded to it by the others. 

With such an institution, how long would it be, 
ere the tyro in agriculture could go to it, with the 
same certainty of receiving the requisite informa- 
tion, that the mariner now does in consulting his 
chart and compass? The slow and dangerous 
coasting, amid shoals and breakers, that now mark 
out his benighted course, would at once give way 
to bolder movements, and more direct and certain 
success. Thus guarded, thus endowed, and thus 
filled, such an institution would revolutionize the 
practice of agriculture within the present age, and 
more than double the products of the earth, with 
.the same labor and expense now devoted to thein. 
Is this not an object worthy the legislation of 
statesmen, or the munificence of intelligent and 
patriotic individuals? 

But with legislatures constituted as at the present 
day, we can not, probably, look to a single one of 
our 26 state governments, for the object desired; 
and as for Conirress, nothing can be hoped from 
that quarter. From $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 
is the amount of our annual jpeace appropriation for 
war ; and this preparation tor human butchery, is 
all legitimate and proper; but an appronnation of 
one twentieth of this amount, to feed the hungry, 
and clothe the naked, and carry comfort and con- 
solation to the diseased and destitute, the aged« 
and infirm, and afford thrift and abundance to all, 
would, in the opinion of our strict constructionists, 
rend our constitution to tatters. Verily the ex- 
tremes of human wisdom and folly^ like the con- 
tinued extension of the arch of a circle, finally 
meet in the same point. 

Hopeless then, as may be the realization of the 
desired aid from any present legislation, we have 
to expect it, if at all, from individual bounty alone. 
Here indeed, is a glorious field for immortality, 
for one sufficiently enlightened to grasp it, and the 
man who shall have the good sense and liberality, 
to found the first Agricultural College on the en- 
larged and munificent plan proposed, will secure ^^ , 
a fame for all coming time, before whose bright- ^^ 
ness that of an Alexander or Napoleon would be- 
come dim, or distinguishable only by its intensity 
of darkness. 

We must confess our hopes in the beneficial re- 
sults of the present efforts m the cause of agricul- 
ture — our inquiries and discussions— our treatises 
and periodicals — our agricultural premiums and 
shows— come up to this extent, and scarcely more : 
they are awakening the public mind to a sense of 
its deficiencies ; they are discovering the vacuum 
which yet remains to be filled. They are the cr^ 
puscular light which heralds the coming mom, 
but they are not the glorious effulgence of the 
k ing of oay. But his approach is indicated beyond 
the possibility of doubt ; and ere lon^ the world 
will be in the full enjoyment of his benignant rays. 
They are not the Light so long looked for, and so 
much desired, but they are *' the wimesses of that 
light." 

W^e shall soon have, not only one, but a multi- 
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tude of agricultural colleges, and whea tbey have 
had time fully to mature their fruits, a certain and 
overwhelming abundance will crown tbe efforts 
of every enlightened agriculturist. But we must 
have them, unassociated with other departments 
of human investigation and acquirement, where 
they would be exposed to a foster-mother's kind- 
ness. They must be planted, in all the vigor of 
manhood, on an immoveable basis, where agncvil- 
ture, and nothing but agriculture, shall ^be the 
theme and sole ooject of pursuit, to both professor 
and student. And well might they content them- 
selves with the study of this single science, that 
embraces within its comprehensive grasp, (however 
disdainfully it may heretofore have been consider^ 
ed, by flippant scliolars and shallow philosophers,) 
almost the entire range of the natural sciences, 
embodying as they do, the most abstruse, as well 
as the most beautiful investigations of the human 
intellect. 

R. L. Allen. 
New York, Jan. 6, 1844. 



THE CRANBERRY. 

This delicious fruit is coming into such general 
use, and is becoming so important an article of ex- 
port, and so much interest is now taken in its cul- 
tivation, that I propose giving a concise account 
of the same, and its general history. 

The common American cranberry (oxycoccus 
miacrocarpus) is found growing in a wild slate in 
swampy soils, in the eastern, middle, and western 
states. The first account we have of the cultiva- 
tion of this fhiit, is by the late Sir Joseph Banks, 
who in 1813, produced from a bed 18 feet square. 
3^ Winchester bushels ; being at the rate of 460 
bushels to the acre. Capt. Henry Hall of Barn- 
stable, Mass., has cultivated this fruit for the last 
twenty years. His method is to spread on his 
swampy ground a quantity of sand— this is to kill 
the grass; but where sand is not at hand, gravel 
will answer the same purpose. He then digs 
holes four feet apart each way, and puts in the 
holes sods of cranberry-plants about one foot 
hifiquare. 

^ As this plant naturally grows in a very wet soil, 
it is generally supposed it will not thrive in a dry 
soil; but this idea is erroneous. Mr. Sullivan 
Bates of Billington, Mass., has cultivated the cran- 
berry on a dry soil for several years with the ut- 
most success— having produced 300 bushels to the 
acre on several acres, and his fruit double the 
usual size. His method is to plow the land- 
spread on a quantity of swamp-muck, and after 
harrowing the soil thoroughly, set out the plants 
in drills twenty inches apart,— hoeing them the 
first season. After this no cultivation is needed. 
By both the above methods the plants will cover 
the ground in three years. 

From my own knowledge of the cranberry for 
the last thirty years, should I design commencing 
the cultivation of this fruit on an extensive scale, 
I would try it on both swampy and dry soils. I 
would drain the swampy soil, plow it as early 
as possible in the spnng, and set out the plants 
CQ the plan of Mr. Bates. 



To show the rapidity with which cranberry- 
plants increase, I will add this statement from an 
Endish work on fruits- An English gentleman 
had only a few plants, these he cut in small pieces 
or cuttings, and set them out in a green-house. 
In the spring he prepared some swampy ground 
by spading it 12 inches deep. In a bed 150 feet 
long, and 4 feet wide, he set out seventy-five cut- 
tings in one drill through the length oif the bed, 
putting the cuttings two feet apart in the drill, 
and yet in three years the plants completely cov- 
ered the ground. 

In Massachusetts the cranberry-crop is once in a 
few vears cut ofi" by the late spring frosts. This 
may \>e prevented where a meadow is so situated 
av to be flowed. The water should not be over 
one or two inches deep on the cranberries, nor be 
left on later than the last of May in this climate. 
If kept on till it becomes warm, it will kill the 
vines. Perhaps the best management would be 
something as they flood rice-fields at the south, or 
water meadows in England— let the water on 
while the weather is coldest, and then take it off 
as it moderates. Sometimes, in the eastern states, 
the cranberries are destroyed by a frost in Septem- 
ber; where water is convenient and {rfenty, the 
meadow could be flowed on cold nights at this 
season, as well as in the ^ring. 

Previous to shipping cranbemes, they should be 
run over a platform slightly inclined. The rotten 
and bruised fruit will not run off*, but stick going 
down the platform, and are scraped off and thrown 
away. Tne perfect fruit is tnen put into right 
barrels, and when headed up filled with water, 
and in this manner they arrive in Europe, in per- 
fect order, and have frequently sold m foreign 
ports at $20 per barrel. 

Rakes are now made for the express purpose of 
gathering cranberries, and although these rakes 
tear the vines somewhat, yet the crop is not di- 
minished by raking ; on the contrary, it has been 
increased. Some years ago, a gentleman in Mas- 
sachusetts commenced raking his little patch of 
one fourth of an acre. The first year it produced 
12 bushels, the next 18, the third 25, and so on 
till his list harvest, when the crop amounted to 
65 bushels. This increase is easily accocmted for 
by the method of gathering with rakes — tbe pul- 
ling up a few of the vines loosens the ground, and 
although not intended, yet in fiict the raking acta 
as a partial cultivation. 

To promote the cultivation of this fruit, the 
American Institute is making arrangements to sup- 
ply horticulturists with plants early in the aprinf , 
in either large or small quantises ; and I would 
recommend those wishing to purchase, in this vi- 
cinity, or New York, to get their supines in this 
way. (a) 

B. G. BoswsLL. 

Philadelphia, Jan., 1844. 

{a) The editor or this paper will take pleasure 
in executing any orders which may be forwarded 
him for this purpose, as the American Institute 
will allow him the privilege of selections. Any 
other fruits required he will also procure of the 
best kinds, an'l at the lowest imtes. 
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DRAINING SWAMP.LANDS. 

A FARMER upward of 70 years of age, in this 
>icioity, harins^ subscribed for an agricultural pa- 
per, and observing an article in it upon draining 
sw&mp-lands in England, immediately bethought 
him of what could be done with about six acres 
near his own dwelling. It was a perfect frog-pond, 
thinly covered with tamerack, spruce, and alders. 
He dug a ditch round the whole of it, with an 
outlet at one corner, and the winter following, 
when the swamp was frozen, went on and cut 
down all the wood and brush, carried off the wood, 
and heaped the limbs and brush for burning. The 
next summer beirfg a dry one, he burned off nearly 
erer^ thing combustible. The next year, what was 
preFiouslv swamp became dry and compact enough 
to bear a heavy yoke of oxen ; he then had an anchor 
made with three sharp flukes or prongs, which 
would catch under the roots, and with this he 
dragged out nearly every stump and root on the 
six acres. • These were heaped up into piles, and 
when dry, burned. He now marked the wet 
spots, and the winter following, sledded from a 
gravelly hill joining the swamp, sufficient dirt to 
make those spots dry and hard. The next year 
he harrowed the land and sowed with timothy, 
clover, and red-top, and, instead of an unsightly 
firog-pond, and rookery for blackbirds to harbor and 
destroy his com, he has a beautiful meadow yield- 
ing three tons of hay to the acre. He has given 
it a light top-dressing of manure to warm and 
sweeten it, and now wonders that generation after 
deration should have passed away without hav- 
ing made this simple improvement. 

J. Thomas. 

Worceiler, Mass., Jan. 4, 1844. 



WORN-OUT LANDS. 

1 FIND Massachusetts is full of woro-out land — 
large (arms, not a tittle of which are cultivated, 
as they ought to be. These frequently have large 
booses on them, many of which have cost more 
than the farms would sell for. The sons of their 
owners, instead of staying at home and educating 
themselves for cultivating these lands in an im- 
proved manner, in many instances emigrate south 
and west in quest of a fortune, which one half the 
lime they do not obtain after years of hard strug- 
gling and suffering, or they turn merchants and 
soon ihil, or take to a starving profession already 
too full and overflowing ; leaving their father, after 
dcaining every cent they can from him for a col- 
lege education or an outfit, to carry on the farm 
as he best may in hi0 old age. Thus situated, 
he can not afiord to hire laborers to assist him, 
and he has no heart to make improvements him- 
self; he therefore goes on in the old routine, makes 
what he can, and sends his yearly gains, if any 
there happen to be, to purchase new lands in the 
west. I find such a course as this, one of the 
greatest bars to improvement in my native state. 

Many of the farmers now are alarmed ~ at the 
&cilities which the western railroad offers for 
bringing western produce to Boston ; but I think 
these fears are without cause, for they can turn 



their attention in Massachusetts to raisina^ fruits, 
vegetables, and mdced all such bulky articles as 
can never be transported any great distance at a 
profit. Besides, the manufacturing villages, since 
the revival of business, are affording good markets 
to everything raised in their vicinity ; and by use 
of the railroads, the farmers can transport many 
things to Boston and sell at a fair profit, which 
(hey could not do before; and then they make 
their purchases there, which saves them from 10 
to 20 per cent., so that upon the whole, I think 
the railroads in a few years, from the great facili- 
ties they offer, will even be found beneficial to the 
farmers here themselves. 

A Traveller. 

SILK CULTURE. 

Since I met you in New York, I have had a 
French treatise on silk handed me, a part of which 
is translated. It recognises the use of the mul- 
berry-leaf for making paper of all kinds, and the 
fibrous bark for fabrics. While I have been day 
and night examining the subject, French ingenuity 
has stepped in before me, and done up the thing ; 
but it has not given the whole manner of opera- 
ting, which we need. Have you not some inge- 
nious mechanics to construct a machine, with the 
best means of separating the bark from the wood, 
and the best mode also of converting the foliage 
into good paper ? It will be done sooner or later 
I am confident ; but we want it in the spring, par- 
ticularly to use up the stalks to be headed down 
in April or May. The first No. of the translation 
from Mr. Fraissinet, you will see in the Hampshire 
Gazette of this week, on the subjects of mulberry 
paper and bark-silk. No. 2 may appear next 
week, and is very important to silk-growers, show- 
ing that there is nearly 100 percent, difference in 
the use of foliage for raising cocoons. That to 
produce one cwt. of cocoons, 20 to 22 cwt. of foli- 
age of grafted, or trees propagated by grafting 
buds, cuttings, or layers, is necessai^; while 
twelve to thirteen cwt. of leaves from seedlings will 
accomplish the same result. If such be the fact, 
and that the trees from seed are more hardy and 
durable than any other mode ot propagation, why 
may it not be useful to renovate mulberry planta- 
tions every few years ? This idea is not altogeth- 
er new ;,an eminent and skilful botanist advanced 
a similar suggestion to me on the introduction of 
the Canton and Asiatic seeds. As respects my- 
self, r have, and can raise, plenty of seeds of the 
best kinds from my plantations. It may be found, 
that as the trees acquire age, the ground will be 
filled with roots, and that many decay and die. 

Since my return from New York, a discovery 
has been made here by competent and experiencea . 
operators, and by sure tests, that the Pongee silk, 
so called, is a vegetable production, (as I had sup- 
posed, from the fibrous bark,) and that it never 
passed through the silk-worm. The test is satis- 
factory to my mind. 

To encourage the silk culture, a bounty is need- 
ed, and I hope our ^ood legislature will encourage 
new beginners. We had a bounty which has ex- 
pired by its own limitation. I wish for something 
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new — say a bounty of 15 or 20 cents on the pound 
of cocoons. One dollar on the pound of silk from 
the fibre of the bark, and 50 cents on every ream 
of good printing or writing paper. I am aware of 
the importance of uniform reeliog, but we do not 
yet raise enough cocoons to establish filatures 
which will be needed as soon as the cocoons can 
be produced. Will not the proposed bounty, if 
granted, stimulate the new beginner to raise as 
many trees as he can, to feed his early one and 
open crop, save hia after foliage for paper, and 
then the bark for clothing ? This will be some- 
thing new to the people. Will you suggest these 
to General Tallmadge and others in your paper ? 

D. Stebbins. 

Northampton^ Mass., Jan* 2, 1844. 

We have received the Hampshire Gazette con- 
taining No. 1 of the translation from Mr. Frais- 
senet, and shall be obliged if Dr. Stebbins will con- 
tinue them ; we will endeavor at least to give a 
synopsis of their contents, for those interested in 
this subject 

CULTURE OF POTATOES, &c. 

At yoar request, I send jrou a specimen of the 
pink-eye kidney potato, which is a fair sample of 
ray last year's crop, together with the mode of 
culture. 

Benefit of Lime in Destroyino Insects. — On 
the first of May, the ground, a sandy loam, on 
which tumeps had been grown the previous year, 
was plowed very deep, harrowed, and furrowed 
three feet apart — the furrows filled with rotted 
manure, incorporated with oyster-shell lime and 
charcoal dust. The largest potatoes were then 
selected for seed, cut into single sets of one eye 
each, and planted on the manure, eight inches 
apart, and covered with the plow. After this the 
field was top-dressed with lime and charcoal dust, 
in eqtial quantities, at the rate of 200 bushels to 
the acre, and harrowed. The potatoes were hoed 
and plowed twice during the season. On the 12th 
of October they were dug, and although the fur- 
rows were too far apart, and the potato a shy 
bearer, the produce was 432 bushels per acre, free 
from decay or disease. My object in liming, was 
to destroy any worm or insect that might be con- 
cealed in the soil. 

Contiguous to the potatoes, I sowed a quarter 
of an acre with ruta-baga seed, in drills. On this 
crop I did not use lime or charcoal dust ; the con- 
sequence was the entire loss of the" crop, which 
was destroyed by worms. Adjoining, I sowed a 
quarter of an acre with orange carrot seed, which 
were soaked in strong ley 12 hours, and sown in 
drills, previously filled with a composition formed 
of ashes, salt, muck, poudrette, b'me, and charcoal 
dust, in nearly equal quantities, except salt, a 
small portion of which only was used. The quar- 
ter of an acre produced 190 bushels, and would, in 
my opinion, have yielded one third more, bad the 
bloasoms been cut off. 

Robert L. Pell. 

P€lhamj Ulster Co., Jan. 6, 1844. 



REVIEW OF LIEBIG. 

Chemistry in its Applications to Agriculture an^ 

Physiology. Thiro Edition. 

It is rather more than three years since this re* 
markable book was laid before the British Associa- 
tion. In that time two editions have been print- 
ed ; they have been received on tke one hand with 
most extravagant praise, and ob the other witlk 
unmeasured censure. The first was attributable 
to the clearness with which some views that are 
really new, and others that are thought so, were 
brought before the public ; the second arose from 
the manner in which Professor Liebi^ was so ill- 
advised as to attack vegetable Physiologists, of 
whose science he knows much less than they o£ 
chemistry. The issue of all this has been produo- 
tive of much good. Had it not been for Enc^ish. 
trumpets, public attention would never have been 
so strongly directed to Professor Liebig's excelleiw 
ces ; and we have to thank the German catcalls 
that his own thoughts have been so advantageoosljr 
turned to the correction of his deficiencies. The 
two together have produced a book infiniteljr su- 
perior to its predecessors, and to a very codsider- 
able extent unlike them. We hear no more of 
starch consisting of concentric layers of wax and 
amylin; the exaggerations about grand exper- 
iments on woods and meadows are omitted, as is 
the materialism about the unimportance of a vital 
principle, (p. 56, ed. 2,) and the offensive observa- 
tions upon physiol(^sts. In the place of these 
and other sulijects that are cancelled we have a 
very considerable quantity of new matter. A new 
chapter is devoted to the consideration of " tb* 
Formation of Arable Land," another to "Fal- 
lows ;** that on the " Rotation of Crops," is almost 
entirely rewritten, and so is the chapter on ma- 
nures: while a thirteenth chapter is devoted 
specially to a general retrospect of the theories in- 
cluded in the previous pages. To these are added 
supplementary chapters on the sources of ammon^, 
and on the questions whether nitric acid* is food 
for plants, and whether the nitrogen of the air 
takes a part in vegetation. In an ap])endix ai *. 
given at length the important experiments of 
Wiegraann and Polstorf on the food of plants. 

In the former editions ammonia was the great 
subject of discussion. As chemists seem agreed in 
considering it improbable that plants should ob- 
tain their nitroj^en directly from the air, and as 
all plants contain that element, ammooia seems to 
be the onlv source by which it can be supplied; 
and in all probability this is a just view of the 
case. Nevertheless it is by no means proved that 
larger quantities oi ammonia than the atmosphere 
naturally contains are necesssfry to the most heialthy 
vesretation ; and although it is certain that matter 
rich in amraoniacal salts is among the most power- 
ful of manures, it has by some been supposed that 
other substances constanthr inresent along with the 
ammonia may be of equal or even greater impor> 
tance. Such is sulphuretted hydrogen ; such are 
phosphates. This opinion is now taken up by 
Professor Liebig, who devotes a whole chapter to 
its consideration. After stating that animal matter 
coQtains invariably the substances named albtuneo. 
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fibrio, and casein, all three rich in sulphur, M in- 
quires : — 

•* From what source does the animal body derive 
these three fundamental components ? Unques- 
tionably ihey are obtained from the plants upon 
which the animals subsist ; but in what form and 
in what condition, are they contained in plants ? 

'* Recent investigations of chemists Kave enabled 
as to answer these questions with positive certain- 
ly. Plants contain, either deposited in their roots 
or seeds, or dissolved in their juices, variable quan- 
tities of compounds containing sulphur. In these 
nitrogen is an invariable constituent. Two of the 
compounds containing sulphur exist in the seeds 
of cereal plants, and in those of leguminous ve- 
^tables, such as peas, lentils, and beans. A third 
13 always present in the juices of all plants ; and 
it is found in the greatest abundance in the juices 
of those which we use for the purposes of the table. 

** A very exact inquiry into the properties and 
composition of these snhstances has produced a 
rery remarkable result, namely, that the sulphur- 
compound dissolved in the juice of plants, is, m re- 
ality, identical with the albth^ien contained in 
the serum of blood, and in the white of an egg; 
that the sulphur-compound in the seeds of the 
cereals possesses the same properties and compo- 
sition as the FIBRIN of blood : and that the nu- 
tritious constituent of peas, beans, and lentils, is 
actually of the same nature and composition as 
the CASEIN of milk. Hence it follows that plants, 
and not animals, generate the constituents ot blood 
coDtainiog sulphur. When these are absent from 
the food given to an animal, its blood can not be 
formed. From this it also follows, that vegetable 
food will be proportionally nutritious and fit to 
sustain the vital processes of the animal body, ac- 
cording to the amount of these ingredients con- 
tained within it. 

" There also exists certain families of plants, 
such as the cruciferae, which contain peculiar sul- 
pbur-cofnpounds much richer in that element than 
the vefi^etable constituents of blood. The seeds 
of black-mtistard, the horse-radish, garlic, onions, 
and searvy-grass, are particulariy marked in this 
respect. From all of these plants we obtain, by 
simple distillation with water, certain volatile oils, 
difierm^ froiil all other organic compounds not 
containing sulphur, by their peculiar, pungent, and 
di8agreeaU)le odor. 

" These compounds containing sulphur are pres- 
ent in the seeds of all plants, as well as in the 
plants themselves; and as they are particularly 
abundant in cultivated plants employed for animal 
nutritiofn, it is quite obvious that a substance con- 
taining sulphur b absolutely essential to the de- 
relopment of such compounds, in order to supply 
to them their proper proportion of this element." 

These are very remarkable statements, and re- 
ifaire to be considered with great attention. The 
epiuioiu however, that sulphur is beneficial to 
plants is not originally Lieoig's ; he, on the con- 
trary, so lately as 1842, adopted the erroneous 
views df Christison and Turner, and regarded the 
" hydrosolphate of ammonia (sulphuret of am- 
moniam) as a deadly poison to vegetables, the 
properties of which we cao not change'by dilution.** 



(Ed. 2, p. 195.) It was, however, proved exper- 
imentally by Mr. Edward Solly, (First Report of 
the Chemical Committee of the Horticultural fifo- 
cietyy p. 9, June, 1842,) that this was a mistake. 
" I made use of the hydrosulphuret of ammonia, 
the very compound described by Liebig as bein^ 
a * deadly poison ;' but in place of killing plants, I 
found that in small quantity it produced decidedly 
beneficial eflecis ; in some cases when it was ap- 
plied to plants in an unhealthy state from the ac- 
tion of other substances, it had the effect of in- 
vigorating them, and of restoring their leaves to a 
healthy, green, and crisp condition. The plants 
with which these eff*ecls were best observed were 
the garden-lettuce and the common Windsor-beart. 
The solution of the hydrosulphuret of ammonia 
employed was prepared by mixing a saturated so- 
lution of the compound wfih fifty times its bulk of 
water: suth a solution had a most nauseous dis- 
gustinsT smell, and contained of course a large 
quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen. The plants 
under experiment were selected from many, and 
were of the same age and size, and as far as pos- 
sible in the same healthy state of growth. Some 
were watered with common water, others with a 
dilute solution of hydrosulphuret of ammonia. 
At first only a few drops of the solution were giv- 
en, but finding that this produced little orno*eff*ect, 
the dose was increased, and as much as half an 
ounce a day, and sometimes even more, was given 
to each plant ; it was found that those thus treated 
became stronger and sturdier, their leaves were 
of a bright deep-sreen, the space between the nodes, 
or the distance from leaf to leaf, was shorter, and 
the stems were stronger, and the whole plant more 
flourishing than in those watered in the ordinary 
way, although all other circumstances were alike, 
and care was taken to place all under the same 
condition, by exposing them equally to air and 
light, and giving them the same quantity of water 
every day. Plants in a languid state from over- 
doses of nitrate of potash, or soda, or other saline 
manures, if not too much injured by their nrevious 
treatment, appeared to recover more rapidly when 
watered with the solution of hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia, than when merely treated with com- 
mon water. In some of these latter cases a much 
stronger solution was employed than that already 
mentioned, containing two drachms of the saturated 
solution of hydrosulphuret of ammonia in fifty of 
water, and of this eight drachms were given daily. 
For sometime after thus watering the plants, the 
earth retained a strong smell of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, and the water which drained through, 
when tested by a Salt of lead, evidently contained 
a large quantity of that gas." And then he pro- 
ceeds to point out the extreme improbability, that 
a substance so constantly evolved firom decaying 
matter as sulphuretted hydrogen should not be the 
food of plants. " Its presence in manures is well- 
known and readily proved, but its presence in the 
air, in which it exists in exceedingly minute quan- 
tity, is less readily shown. We Know, however, 
that it is constantly being formed on the surface 
of the earth, and we have evidence of its presence 
in the air by several effects, such as the tarnishing 
of some metals, and the blackening of white paint 
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these efTects, which take place gradaally and 
•slowly, are principally occasioned by the presence 
of sulphuretted hydrogen and its compounds^ more 
particularly the hydrosulphuret of ammonia> in 
the air. Lastly^ if the ve^^eiable kingdom is the 
^reat means of purifying the air, and retaining it 
in a fit state for the respiration of men and an* 
imals, the absorption and decomposition of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen bv plants must constitute not 
the least important of their functions.'* 

We believe, too, but can not lay our hands upon 
the passage, that Dr. Lankester had preyiouslv 
brought forward some evidence to show that sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is not injurious to vegetation. 

The source from which sulphur is obtained by 
plants is not the atmosphere, according to Dr. 
Liebig, but the soil, whence it is fumishcKi by the 
decomposition of sulphates. " The air," he says, 
(p. 63,) '* can not contain any substances in which 
sulphur is present, unless, indeed, we except mi- 
nute and scarcely appreciable traces of sulpnuret* 
ted hydrogen." We confess our inability to mi- 
derstand this. That ammonia is obtained from 
the air was one of the author's triumphant proofs, 
and yet it exists there in as minute and mappre- 
ciable a quantity as sulphuretted hydrogen; and 
we can not comprehend Why the latter should not 
be thus supplied as well as the former. If not, 
what, let us ask, becomes of the volumes of this 
gas continually escapt^ from the surface of the 
soil T Are we to suppose that it is all consumed 
in forming sulphurets t Surely not 

Next to sulphur stand phosphates in their im- 
portance to vegetation. This, indeed is not a new 
doctrine ; on the contrarjr, their value was pointed 
out in the former editions; not, however, we 
think, so stroiigly as now. We are rejoiced to 
find Prof. Liebig ranged on this side of the ques- 
tion, for it seems to us that if practi(»l agriculture 
points out one thing more strongly than another. 
It is the great importance of phosphates. Nothing 
is more remarkable than the action of the super- 
phosphate of lime on plants in gaidens ; no single 
agent that we have yet seen employed can be 
compared to it. This probably arises from garden- 
soil being rich in all other su^tances except phos- 
phoric acid, which is always largely carried off, 
and but sparinffly returned in the processes of gar- 
den-culture. The remarks of Prof. Liebig on this 
subject are too striking to be omitted : — 

" In a former letter I showed you how great a 
waste of phosphates is tmavoidable in England, 
and referred to the well-known feci that the im- 
portation of bones restored in a most admirable 
manner the fertility of the fields exhausted from 
this cause. In the year 1827 the importation of 
bones for manure amounted to 40,000 tons, and 
Huskisson estimated their value to be firom 
100,000/. to 200,000/. sterling. The importation 
is still greater at present, but it is far firom being 
suflKcient to supplv the waste. 

" Another proof of the efficacy of the phosphates 
in restoring fertility to exhausted land is am^ded 
by the use of the ffuano— a mantire which, although 
of recent introductiou into England, has found 
sadigeneral and extensive application. 

** We believe that the importatiOQ of one htm- 



<fred-weieht of gnano, is equivalent to the imp< 
tation of eight hundred-weight of wheat — tj 
hundred- weight of gtiano assumes in a time wbii 
can be accurately estimated the form of a qoanti 
of food corresponding to eight hundred-weight i 
wheat. The same estimate is applicable m tJ 
valuation of bones. 

" If it were possible to restore to the soil 
England and Scotland the phosphates which <h 
ing the last fiAy years have been carried to fl 
sea by the Thames and the Clyde, it would be eqtii 
alent to manuring with millions of hundred-wei^h 
of bones, and the produce of the land would t 
crease one third, or perhaps double itself in fire 
ten years. 

'* We can not doubt that the same result woe 
follow if the price of the suano admitted the a 
plication of a quantity to the surfece of the field 
containfaig as much of the phosphates as have bei 
withdrawn from them in the same period. 

'* If a rich and cheap source of phoepbate c 
lime and the alkaline phosphates were opeQ i 
England, there can be no (question that the impo 
tation of foreign grain mi^t be altogether di 
pensed with after a short time. For these mj 
terials England is at present dependant upon fo 
eign countries, and the high price of guano and c 
bones prevents their general application, and i 
sufficient quantity. Every year the trade in ihej 
substances must decrease, or their price will ds 
as the demand for them increases. 

'* According to these premises, it can not be di* 
puted, that the annual expense of Great Britai 
for the importation of bones and gaano is eq\n\ 
alent to a du^ on grain : with this difference onl} 
that the amotmt is paid to foreigners in money. 

" To restore the disturbed equilibrium of coosti 
tution of the soU,— to fertilize her fields, — Englam 
requires an enormous supply of animal excrements 
and it must therefore excite considerable in teres 
to learn that she possesses beneath her soil bed 
of fossil guano, strata of animal excrements, in \ 
state which will probably allow of their being em 
ployed as a manure at a very small expense. Th 
coprolithes discovered by Dr. Buckland, (a discov 
ery of the highest interest to Geology,) are the» 
excrements ; and it seems extremely probable tha 
in these strata England possesses the means oi 
suppl]rin^ the place of recent bones, and therefon 
the principal conditions of improving agriculture- 
of restoring and exalting the fertility (x her fields 

" In the autumn of 1842, Dr. Buckland pcnatci 
out to me a bed of coprolithes in the neighborhooc 
of Clifton, firom half to one foot thick, enclosed ii 
a limestone formation, extending as a brown stript 
in the rocks« for miles along the banks of the Sev 
em. The limestone man of Lyme Regis con- 
sists, for the most part, of one fourth part of fbssJ 
excrements and bones. The same are abondani 
in the lias of Bath, Eastern and Broadwar Hill 
near Eversham. Dr. Buckland mentions beos, «€▼• 
eral miles in extent, the substance of which consists 
in many places, of a fourth part of coprolithes. 

'' Pieces of the limestone-rock of Clifton, neai 
Bristol, which is rich in coprolithes and organic re* 
mains, firagments of bones, teeth, &c., were sub* 
jected to analysis^ and were fiyond to coataia abon 
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18 per cent, of phosphate of lime. If this lime- 
stone is huroed and brought in that state to the 
fields, it must be a perfect substitute for bones, the 
efficacy of which as a manure does not depend, as 
has been generally but erroneously supposed, npod 
the nitrogenized matter which they contain, but 
OD their phosphate of lime. The osseous breccia 
found in many ])arts of England deserves especial 
attention, as it is highljr probable that in a short 
time it will become an important article of com- 
merce. What a curious and interesting subject for 
contemplation ! In the remains of an extmct an- 
imal world, England is to find the means of in- 
creasing her wealth in agricultural produce, as she 
has already found the great support of her man- 
nfacturinjB^ industry in fossil fuel,—- the preserved 
matter of primeval forests,— the remains of a rc- 
getaMe world." 

We quote this passage for the sake of showing 
the Tivid style of the author, and not because we 
quite concur in Prof. Liebig's anticipations con- 
cerning coproliies, whose value is probably ex- 
aggerated. 

rrom these we turn to other considerations. It 
will be remembered that in former editions the 
author adopted, as a proved fact, the theory of 
excrementitious deposites by plants, and even went 
«a for as to assert that it was a necessary conse- 
quence of their secreting power, that excremen- 
titious matters should be formed. We and others 
have pcnnted out the objections that must be taken 
to these views ; and upon turning over the pages 
of this new editicm we at first l^liered that they 
had been quietly abandoned. We find, however, 
at p. 75, that the accuracy of Macaire Prinsep's 
views is still unquestioned, at least in part. In 
this instance Dr. Liebig relies upon the following 
case: — 

" Let us," he says, '' consider the cemposition- 
of the ashes of two fir-trees, as analysed by an 
acute and most accurate chemist. One of these 
grew in Norway, on a soil of invariable composi- 
tion, but to which soluble salts, and particularly 
common salt, were conveyed in great quantity by 
i^in-water. How did it happen that its ashes con- 
tained no appreciable trace of salt, although we 
are certain that its roots must have absorbed it af- 
ter every shower? 

** We can explain the absence of salt in this case 
by means of the direct and positive observations 
referred to, which have shown that plants have 
the power of returning, to the spil all substances 
unnecessary to their existence." 

But to our apprehension, there must either be 
some error in these analyses, or the trees never 
could have absorbed any salt. For if they had 
ever taken it up, there mxist have been some portion 
remaining at the time when they were felled. It 
strikes us that this case proves too much. 

But if the old theory of vegetable excrements be 
virtually abandoned, or limited to the extrication 
of oxygen, (p. 170,) we have a new one, which is 
not a little curious. Professor Liebig considers 
bark a kind of excrement To avoid the suspicion 
of misrepresentation we quote his words : — 

"These barks are in so far true excremenu, 
that they arise from living plants, and play no for* 



iher part in their vital ftinctions; they may even 
be removed from them, without thereby endanger- 
ing their existence. It is known that certain trees 
throw off annually their barks: this circumstance 
viewed in its proper light, shows that, during the 
formation of certain products formed by the vital 
processes, materials arise which are incapable of 
experiencing a further change. 

** There is every reason to believe that this sep- 
aration takes place over the whole surface ; it is 
observed not only on the stem, but also on the 
smallest twigs ; and hence we must conclude that 
the same excretory process goes on in the roots." 

We will not set about seriously refuting this 
strange hallucination, but content ourselves with 
asking whether scurf'-skin, the points of our hairs, 
the ends of our nails, or the slough of a snake, are 
excrements ? 

We had hoped that Professor Mohl had put an 
end to the folly of asserting that dryness of tne soil 
is of no consequence to plants when matured; that 
is, we suppose, when the fruit is ripened. We 
are, however, mistaken. Professor Liebig main- 
tains this opinion with as much pertinacity as if 
there was not a tree or bush within a hundred 
miles of Giessen : — 

** When a plant is quite matured, and when the 
organs by which it obtains food from the atmo- 
sphere are formed, the carbonic acid of the soil is 
no further required. 

" Deficiency of moisture in the soil, or its com- 
plete dryness, does not now check the growth of 
a plant, provided it receives from the dew and 
from the atmosphere as much as is requisite for 
the process of assimilation. During the heat of 
summer it derives its carbon exclusively from the 
atmosphere." 

It seems useless to put him right upon such 
points, for he does not appear to* be acquainted 
with, some of the commonest &cts connected with 
vegetable life. We shall therefore dismiss the 
subject for the present without further comment, 
in the hope that with time this learned chemist 
may become sensible of such errors as this, and his 
speculations about lactescent plants, which he still 
maintains have their moisture secured from evap- 
oration by a coating of caoutchouc and wax, 
which surrounds them by a waterproof envelope ! ! 
Gardeners^ Chronicle* 

NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARfT 

CoNTiNXTE to look Well aftcT yoar stock. This and 
the following, are the trying months for animals, and 
if carried wdil through these, yoa may more safely trust 
them/aAerward. As all animals are accustomed to 
green food throoghoot a great part of the year, such as 
are now kept on dry, should have their condition care- 
fully observed, and their food varied to suit their wants. 
Roots ought always to be provided for an occasional 
change. Potatoes, sugar-beet, mangol-wurzel, ruta-ba> 
ga, carrots, or parsneps, may be given, as they can b9 
most profitably raised by the farmer. According to Da- 
vy the order of their nutritious properties, pound for 
pound, stand thus : 1, potatoes, 2, sugar-beet, 3, man- 
gol-wurzel, 4, parsnep and carrot, 6, ruta-baga, 6, and 
by far behind all others, the common tnrnep. We are 
of opmion that the carrot and parsnep are equal to the 
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sugar-beet, and Jhe better vajielies, perhaps, should 
stand second only to potatoes. Chaff, grain, bran, 5m:., 
may also occasionally be given, and for working animals, 
grain invariably at all times. If you expect hens to 
lay during the winter, they must have a warm room, 
an;l plenty of suitable food. A stone, brick, or what 
is better than either, a clay house, impei*vious to wind 
and cold, with a supply of oats, shrunk wheat, barley, 
and even corn, with some animal food added, in addi- 
tion to a supply of gravel and old mortar or lime,- and 
water, will give you a constant supply of fresh eggs all 
winter* 

Finish threshing your grain, and have it stored be- 
yond the reach of rat, mouse or weevil. Scions may 
be cut, during this and the two succeeding months, for 
graAing, and carefully laid away in a cool, damp place, 
till required for use. If the roots have not been assort- 
ed when stored for the winter^ the best should now be 
selected for seed and use, and the remainder fed out to 
the stock previous to a growth of green food in the spring. 
The yoang animals, calves, lambs, &c., should be care- 
fully protected from cold, and have an abundant supply 
of food. When it is intended to raise animals on the 
farm, it is better to have them dropped from the latter 
part of March to the middle of May. The Weather is 
then warmer and fresh feed abundant, and the young 
can be reared with half the expense and risk that at- 
tends them during severe weather. But such as are 
near a market, and wish to send in early calves, and 
lamb^, may find an advantage in having them come 
much earlier in the season ; but all the hopes of. the 
farmer will be disappointed, by neglecting the* proper 
means of protection. Such cattle as haj^ beod suffered 
to get poor, will probably be found to have lice, which at 
this season, collect around the roots of their horns. They 
may be destroyed by a strong deco^^i^of tobacco juice, 
or Scotch snuff, lard, fish oil oj:* soft soap, applied on 
the top of the head, and aloog'the back to the root of 
the tail ; also spirits of turpentine, mercurial ointment, 
and corrosive sublimate, are effectual remedies, but dan* 
gerous when cattle carf lick the part where they are 
applied, both Being a deadly poison. After the cattle' 
ore once rid of lice, keep them in good condition, and 
they will be but litUe exposea to a renewal of the dis- 
ease. Prepare for making maple sugar the last of this 
month. 

Endeavor to finish breaking hemp this month, as 
March will be a much more bnsy one. If the weather 
be open continue plowing. 

Kitchen Gabden, — Sow early cucumbers and mel- 
ons in hot beds. If well managed, the cucumbers sown 
early in this month will produce fruit in April. Celery 
can be sown in a warm border, and will be ready to 
vegetate the first mild weather. The directions for last 
month will apply equally well to this. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard. — Gooseberries, cur- 
rants and raspberries, may now be pmned if the weath- 
er be tolerably mild. Fruit-trees that grow too luxuri- 
antly and do not bear, should be pruned in the roots. 
Cut away the wood in grape-vines that have borne fruit 
the preceding season, and leave the wood formed that 
season to bear fruit the ensuing year. If grape pru- 
ning is left until the sap begins to rise, the vines will 
bleol profusely, and suffer much injury. It is said that 
the first bud on a shoot will not produce fruit. Con- 
sequently a second or third should be left in pruning. 

Flower Garden and Pleasitre Grounds.— See 
directions for December and January. Finish pruning 
hardy flowering shrube. Cut off all dead wood and 
straggling or interfering branches dose to the body or 
lim^. Keep the gravd walks neat and dean^ and roll 
them after the winter fhwt. 



SOUTHEHN CALENDER FOR FEBRUARY. 

Il^ the beginning of this month repair all your fences^ 
and employ your men in cutting up and roUing logs — - 
and your women and children in knocking down cot' 
ton-stalks, when not too large, itith a stick, cuttin|c 
corn-stalks, firing log-heaps, and burning chunks and 
the brush that may have fallen from trees, clearing up 
hollows, &c., and be in readiness to commence plowing 
your cotton-fields as soon as the season will admit. By 
the latter end of the month, if the weather be farora- 
ble, keep as many plows running as is convenienC when 
the earth is in proper condition. By keeping busy at 
this season of the year, ft will enable you to CDntrol 
your crop, and give you time to do your work efiectn^ 
ally^ which is one half *of the battla 

If your land was in com or cotton last year^ mn off 
the rows in the oki water furrow with a slu>rt plow this 
year, using two horses, and running deep. Then, with 
a turning plow, throw to this two furrows, one from 
each side in order to reverse the last beds. IrcaTe the 
ground in this condition until a day or two before yon 
wish to plant, and then break out the entire surface be- 
tween the rows — the baulk. Prepare your ground and 
sow yopr tobacco seed, if yon have not done it before. 

G^e to your cows boiled cotton seed, with a little 
chopped corn added. It will give the butter a rich fla- 
vor and fine yellow color. The seed must be well 
cooked, which will require but a few minutes. 

Mark off your sweet-potato ground some time in 
this month with a double-horse plow, and let it He>«B- 
til it becomes well settled by two or ttree rains. 

If you have a good grape-vine, take care of it, and 
propagate others from it by cuttings and layers^ and its 
fruit win repay your labor. If you have not, bay one 
and plant it the present spring. The second year after 
planting, it will produce you fruit, which will increase 
every year as the plant enlarges. The finit will be 
found to be wholesome and grateful, and you will real^ 
ize the pleasure of " sitting under your own vine^* daring 
the intense heat of summer. The native varieties most 
worthy of cultivation, are the Isabella, Winne, and 
Catawba. If you wish foreign fruit, the sweet-water, 
Chasselas, blad[ cluster, send Burgundy, are to be pre- 
ferred. A little experience will nmke you fiuniliar with 
their management. 

As soon as the black frosts are over, which usually 
occurs by the laest of the month, and the ground becomes 
sufficiently dry, the covering of the cane that was plant- 
ed in autumn or early winter, should be redoeed to one 
or two inches, by scraping with hoes the earth from the 
. top of the drills, toward the centres of the spacte be- 
tween the rows. After this, the hoes followed by the 
plows, should be passed through the fidds about ererr 
ten days, in order to keep down the grass and weeds. 

Should the season have been so backward as to have 
prevented you from finishing planting your sagar«cane, 
it can be done at the close of this month. Do not cov 
er it at a depth exceeding two inches. 

Sow all kinds of early melons, cucumbers, kidney 
beans, squashes, asparagus, radishes, lettuce, and gar 
den cresses for seed. Sow late dwarf peas and onioa 
seed, carrots, parsneps and red beets. Sow toiDatocs 
in hot beds, or in boxes hi the house, tf the season is 
backward; the egg tomato and the golden drop are 
the best kinds. A compost of pigeon-dung and earth 
will give them an early start. 

This month is proper for grafting the deft. If yom 
trees have not been pruned, do it at once. Set out fig 
trees — plant hop roots and all kind of aromatic h^hs. 
Set out cabbages, lettuces, carrots, parsneps, tvmeps, 
BLC.y designed for next year's seed. Sow oats, plants 
Induui com, and early Irish potatoes. 
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FOREIGN AOm CULTURAL NEV/S. 

Bt the arrival of the steamship Britannia, we are 
fittTDred with our nsual files of journals up to the 4th 
of January. In addition to these, we are indebted to 
Mr. P. L« Simmons, foreignnewspaper agent, London, 
for a file of the Sussex Express, and Illustrated News. 
Our journals are rich in all sorts of matters appertain- 
ing to agriculture, and we would be glad of ten times 
the space that we have to spare this month for making 
extracts, for our readers would find them of alworbing 
interest. 

MAKMxn,-^sh€s were held for higher terms. Coi- 
ttm has advanced fjrom {d. to }d. per lb., and was ex- 
tremely firm. Speculators and the trade were eager to 
purchase, especially of the common and middling qual- 
ities, and a large business had been done the preceding? 
month. During the first four days of January, 50,000 
tales changed hands at an advance of Jd. per lb. 
Snock on hand on the 1st of January, 653,900 bales, 
•gainst 456,600 bales at the same period last year, and 
429,830 the year before. The consumption of cotton 
in England in 1843 has increased about 150,000 bales. 
Wheat and JYoar have undergone a slight reduction of 
price, although it is acknowledge that tiie harvest in 
Great Britain last year was a deficient one, and that 
considerable importations of bread-stuffs will be need- 
ed. It is the general opinion that wheat and fiour 
must advance soon. Incendiary fires of wheat-stacks 
continue throughout the south of England. Provisions 
were in good demand, and the operations the past year 
in American, have been heavy. A year since to the 
great body of the English people, our provisions were 
scarcely known, and the trade is yet only in its infancy. 
They have now completely established themselves in 
the English market and overcome prejudice. The 
finer qualities of cheese were brisk ; Beef, Pork, and 
Lard, in moderate request. The latter article has 
fallen a trifle. Naval Stores were in tolerable demand. 
Mkt and Tobacco quiet and without change. 

Montif continues very abundant, and capital is ac- 
cumulating in large masses, and seeking investment at 
the lowest rates of interest. The gold mines of Rus- 
sia have been uncommonly productive the past year, 
and the precious metals .seem to be in abundance every- 
where in Europe. 

American Stocks of those states which have faithfully 
paid their interests are rising. 
Bmsinas generally is in a prosperous condition. 
Death of Mr. Loudon. — ^This celebrated agricultural 
writer diol at Bayswater, on the 14th December, in his 
60th jewTy and has left a void no other man in Great 
Britain will easily fill. 

Jkath of Dr. Van Mons. — ^This excellent and scientif- 
ic horticulturist, died at Louvain in September last, in 
the 78th year of his age. He was the possessor of a 
nursery and garden for a long time in Belgium, and was 
celelHrated for his new varieties of fruits, especially 
pears, and we believe produced also many new flowers. 
Snntf^Uld Cattle-Show. ^The great event of the 
Donili was the annual show of fat stock at the Smith- 
fidd market^ which began on the 6th of December, and 
continued tUl the 9th. The Blnstrated News gives us 
portraits of the prize animals, and the show is said to 
hare eclipsed all others which have gone before it. We 
notice tbe Short-Horns are wdl in the ascendant this 
year. A cow of this breed, bred by Sir Charles R. 
Tempest, took the gold medal; and an ox of Earl 
gpencer'f took the silver medal, being the first prize in 
Class L A Hereford ox belonging to Mr. Watson, stood 
second, while the Short-Horns gained the third and 
fyaitiiprvKB* In Class n.theShort-Honis were first and 



fourth, the Herefords second and third. In Class lU* 
a North Devon steer took the first prize, and a Here- 
ford the second. In Class IV. the same. In Class V. 
a Hereford took the first prize. In Classes VI., VH. 
and VIII. for cows, the Short-Horns took all the first 
and second prizes. The show of sheep and pigs was 
good, but we have not room for details. Prince Albert 
was among the exhibiters, though he took no prizes. 
This could hardly be expected ibr so young a farmer, 
and we can only wish him belter luck next time. He at* 
tended the show in person, handling the stock as usual. 
There were an unprecedented number of visiters pres- 
ent, they being calculated at ttpward of 60,000. 

R. L, AUen. — We notice that the communication of 
Hints for tlie Management of Hens, of our correspon- 
dent above, is copied at length in the British Farmers' 
Magazine for January. 

Prolific Potatoes* — A friend of mine sent me a potato 
in April, and mentioned at the same time that it was a 
very prolific variety. The potato weighed about 6 oz. 
I planted it whole, and last week took up the produce^ 
which weighed 29 lbs., and consisted of 66 potatoes, 
26 of the largest weighing 21 lbs. The above Is the 
largest return I have ever seen. 

Blackberry Jelly. — Put the fruit into a jar, tie paper 
over it, and stew in a sauce-pan of boiling water, or 
by putting the jar into the oven ; strain oflf the liquor, 
and to every pint of juice, add a pound of loaf-sugar ; 
put all into a preserving-pan, simmer and skim it. 
When it will jelly upon a plate, it is fit to be put into 
jars for use. 

Cure of the Mange. — ^This may be efifected by wash- 
ing the animal occasionally with the water in which 
potatoes have been boiled. 

Breeding Bulls. — In an excellent article on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Goodwin, in the Veterinarian, he claims 
docility of temper as an important point ; and in illus- 
tration of the merit of this, gives the following anec- 
dote : — 

The other day, on looking over the welT-arranged 
and well-managed portion of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the Little Park, at Windsor, a fine short-horned 
bull, in the shafts of a cart, attracted my attention, 
Mr. Ingal, the judicious manager of that establishment, 
observed that he was truly valuable, not only as the 
best and most useful slave about the premises, being in 
the continual practice of drawing from two to three 
tons weight in a cart alone, but as an animal possessed 
of the finest temper possible. Mr. Ingal, in continuing 
his narration, said that on one occasion he was turned 
into an adjoining pasture with another bull, when one 
of the farming men, in his usual occupation, had occa • 
sion to pass not far from them : one of the bulls com 
menced a furious attack on the man, got him down, and 
was on the point of tossing him with his horns. This 
ever-to-be revered and celebrated beast, seeing what 
was passing, set ofif at speed to the scene of action, not 
to assist the monster in the bloody work he had begun, 
but to the aid of the defenceless man within his grasp. 
Feeling confident in his power, he charged the ferocious 
brute, and was instantly victorious. The man, during 
this conflict, lay prostrate in a state of fear and insen 
sibility. On the return bf his faculties he found him 
self still within the reach and power of & bull, but not 
the vicious beast that had first assailed him, but hii 
fellow-slave, who, after his victorious conflict with the 
monster, had returned to him, and, in order to padf/ 
him and convince him that he had not anything to feai^ 
the docile creature began to lick him. The man sooa 
perceived that it was his oW friend, and got up and 
heaped on him a load of caresses, an^ returned to hit 
usual occupation without much in}ury. 
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The Boston Tbateller is informed that an edito- 
rial appeared in one of its July or Aacrust papers, with 
the following sentence : *^ Yet we do not hold to the 
idea which was sometime ago advanced by Mr. Allen, 
of New York, that any person can at vnll breed Ayr- 
shires by a cross of the Durham Short-Horn with our 
own native stock/' As we pablished a full explana- 
tion of our views in the June No. for 1842, page 97, 
of the Cultivator, showing that we had been misun- 
derstood, we thought the Traveller had done us injus- 
tice in not taking the remarks at that time for our 
opinions on this suhject. The TraveUer now says, in 
its paper of 6th of January : — 

<( We know Mr. Allen has been charged with de- 
claring that we can make as many Ayrshires in this 
country as we please, by crossing the Durham with 
our best native cows. We regarded this as rather too 
literal a construction of Mr. Allen, and our under- 
standing of the matter was, that he intended to convey 
the idea that Ayrshires were the result of a cross of 
the native cattle of Scotland with the Durhams, and 
that we could obtain a similar result by a cross of our 
natives with the Durhams." 

This is satisfactory, and we are obliged to the Trav- 
eller for the explanation, for we deemed the first sen- 
tence quoted rather a misstaUmerUj but more especially 
this, which immediately followed it : " He admiu, how- 
ever, if a native cow of the Ayrshire stock fifty years 
ago could now be found, a near approximation might 
be obtained by this cross." We have not the slightest 
recollection of ever making any such admission as this 
quotation contains, and believe that the Traveller is 
entirely in error in attributing it to us. 

Transactions or the Worcester County Agri- 

CUZ.TX7RAL SoCIETT FUR THE TEAR 1843.— This is an 

octavo pamphlet of 68 pages, the first 20 of which are 
devoted to Mr. Hudson's address at its late annual 
meeting, and the residue consists of the reports of the 
Tarious committees upon the occasion. We have pe- 
rused these Transactions with no less pleasure than 
profit, and are glad to see them printed in such a form 
as to be preserved, and easily referred to hereaAer. 

Comfny Root, or Symphytum. — We learn by the 
Portsmouth Journal, that Mr. Robinson is of opinion, 
from an imperfect experiment made by him on a small 
patch of ground, that he will be able next year to 
gather, at two cuttings, eight tons of leaves of the 
Comfrey root to the acre, which he says is excellent 
food for stock. The root is considered very nutritious 
for man or beast, and Mr. Rich, of Troy, N. H., asserts, 
that it can be harvested every two or three years, and 
will yield over 2,000 bushels per acre. We should 
think it advisable to try the experiment of a rod or two 
square of growing comfrey in this vicinity. It is cul- 
tivated by transplanting the roots, which grow wild in 
the fields, to any ground deep plowed and well pulver- 
ized. 

Ccn«-Ctt«€r.— We see by the Baton Rouge Gazette, 
that a Mr. Bryan has inrented a cane-cutter which 
works by horse power, and cuts as much cane in 17 
minutes as 19 hands can do in an hour. If this be so, 
it is the greatest labor-saving agricultural machine in- 
Tented since Whitney's cotton gin. 

Castor Oil, — It is not generally known, but it is a 
fkct, that every planter might raise as much castor oil 
in one year as would be required on his plantation 
during several years. The plant from which it is 
made (the rteimu comfrmuM) is cultivated largely in 



many of the middle and western states, but we believe 
it grows to greater perfection in Louisiana. We have 
one in our t^rdeo which is ten or twelve feet high, and 
full of beans. The process of procuring the oil is 
perfectly simple: boil the beans, bruised, in a bag, 
and as the oil rises, skim it ofi". It will be found as 
clear as olive oil. — Planter^ Ban, 4" -^g' 

Large Potatoes and a Great FwW.— We cut the fol- 
lowins paragraph from the Planters' Banner, and shall 
be obliged if the editor will inform us how many bush- 
els make the barrel at the south. Two bushels and 
three pecks is the northern measure, which wookl 
make, if the French arpent be the same as an £ngli^ 
acre, at the rate of 660 bushels per acre — an almost 
incredible yield for sweet potatoes : — 

"The editor of the Creole says that A. B. Danterive, 
of St. Martin, has shown him a sweet potato weighing ' 
5} pounds. Mr. D. obtained two hundred and seventy 
barrels of sweet potatoes from one and an eighth ar- 
pents of land." 

CfU)a Tobacco.— The Louisville Journal says: We 
are glad to learn that a number of our agricultural 
friends to whom we gave Cuba tobacco^seed have been 
very successful m the cultivation of the plants. Our 
friend Lewis Sherley has a small and beautiful crop of 
this fine tobacco. The leaves are very large, and the 
plants remarkably thrifty ; one of them we measured 
with a foot rule, and found it to be eight feet six inch- 
es high, and it is not done growing yet. There is no 
exaggeration in this statement, and yet it seems so in- 
credible that we feel very much as an honest Irishman 
did on a certain occasion. Pat wished to induce Some 
friends whom he had left behind in the Emerald Isle, 
to emigrate to this land, where, according to Frank- 
lin, roasted pigs run about crying *<Come and eat me !" 
and in writing to his friends, he stated that a man 
could get meat three times a week. He showed his 
letter to his employer, who reproved him, and told him 
he got meat three times a day. "That's all very 
thrue, plase yer aner, but if I was to be afther tellin' 
thim so, they wouldn't believe me at all at all !" 

The Journal need not have added the comical story 
of the Irishman to fortify its statement, for in the cold- 
er climate and poorer soil of this Ticinity, we saw a 
Cuba tobacco-stalk last season over six feet high ; and 
surely it is no great matter in a country like Ken- 
tucky, where hemp grows as large as a good-sixed trtty 
to beat us in the small matter of a couple of feet in a 
tobacco-stalk. 



To Correspondents.— J. M. S. We have not been 
able to ascertam yet the lowest price at whidi goano 
manure may be obtained, probably $4,50 per cwt. 

Prof. C. It is much better to procure young Cedars, 
and indeed to transplant all evergreens, instead of sow- 
ing the seed. The ishmds in Lake £rie are foil of 
them, and other parts of the west. The White Cedar 
makes a beautiftil hedge. See Vol. 2d, page 177. 

Agricola shall be furnished the required inlbrmatMa 
soon respecting Pot- Ashes. 

W. H. S. Let us hai^e the results of the dairy, and 
the article on Cotswolds, at your earliest convaiienoe. 

T. C. P. Send plan of the piggery. 

S. W. We shall take up the subject of China, and 
other breeds of pigs soon. We have latterly been 
called upon in various quarters for information on these 
points, and are in hopes of getting something new to 
communicate before writing. 

Examiner, T. C. Peters, B. Hodge, T. D. X., C. T. 
Botts, S. S., M. W. PhUipt, T. R. R., Dendy Sluu^rood, 
A. R. D., if possible in our next. 
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RCVIEW OP THIS MARKBT* 

nucEt cuaaeut nr itew tobK| jafuaky 36, 1844. 

ASBES, P«u, ^ MrlOOIb*. 94 50 to $4 03 

Pearls * do. 5 06 " 5 IJ 

BACON SIDES, Smdied) perlb. 3| *' 4| 

Inpickle do. 8 " 4 

BALE ROPE do. « " 9 

BARK» Qoflrcitros pef ton 23 00 "34 00 

BARLEY perboih. 54 ♦' M 

BEANS, White do. 1 25 •* 175 

BEEF, Mm perbbl. 00 " 7 00 

Pnmo do. 4 00 " 6 00 

Smoked petlb. SJ " 7 

Rounds, in ptckle do. 4 *' - 5 

BEESWAX, Am. TeUow do. 28 •* 30 

BOLT ROPE «(o. 12 " 13 

BRISTLES. Ametican do. 25 '* 05 

BUTTER, Table do. 19 " 20 

Shippiiif do. *' 10 

CANDLES, Motild, fdlotr do. 9 ** 12 

Sperm do. 31 " 38 

^Bieeric do. 20 " 25 

CHEESE do. 4 " 7 

CIDER BRANDY, Eastern per gal. 35 " 40 

Western do. 28 " 35 

CLOVER SEED perlb. lO " 11 

COAL, Anthracite 2000 lbs. 5 00 " « 00 

Sidney and Piotou perchal. 5 75 " 25 

CORDAGE, American perlb. 11 " 12 

CORN, Northern per bosb. 51 '* 52 

Southern do. 50 " 51 

COTTON perlb. d" 12* 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 10 '' 18 

American Flax * do. 15 '* 16 

FEATHERS perlb. 25 " 31 

FLAX, American do. 8 " 8^ 

FLAX SEED, rough per 7 bosh. 9 00 •• 75 

clean do. 10 00 " 1100 

FLOUR, Northern and Western per bbl. 4 75 " 5 00 

Fancy do. 5 25 " 5 50 

Southern perbbL 4 75 " » 00 

Richjcond City Mills do. 5 62 " 6 75 

Rye - de. 3 37 " 3 50 

HAMS, Smoked perlb. 6 *' 9 

PickW do. 4 " 7 

HAY per 100 lbs. 55 " 60 

BIDES, Dry Southern perlb. 9 " 11 

HEMP, Russia, clean < per ton. 180 00 '* 185 00 

American, watel^rotted do. 140 00 "180 00 

do dew-rotted do. 90 00 "140 00 

HOPS perlb. 7 " 9 

HORNS per 100 1 25 " 5 00 

LARD perlb. 5i " 7^ 

LEAD do. SX " 4 

Sheet and bv do. 4 " 44 

MEAL. Cora perbbL 9 60 " 2 02 

Cora. perhhd. 12 00 ^ 12 50 

MOLASSES, New Orleans .........per gal. SO « 82 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 16 ** 31 

OATS, Nerthera.v per bush. 36 " 38 

SoQthera do. 82 " 84 

OIL; Linseed, American per gal. 76 ** 80 

Castor do. 80 " 85 

Lard do. 66 " 65 

OILCAKE perlOOlbs. 160 " 

PEAS, Field perbush. 125 " 

PITCB perbbL 1124" 137 

PLASTER OF PARIS perton. S 00 ** 9 26 

Ground, in bbls... percwt. 50 ** 

PORK, Mess perbbl. 6 76 ** 10 00 

Prime do. 7 00 " 8 00 

RICE pwlOOlhs, 9 37" 8 00 

R0SU9 perbW. 60 •« 96 

RYE perbush. 69 ** 64 

SALT persaek 1 86 " 160 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 4 " 6 

Pickled do. 8 •* 4 

SPnUTS TURPENTINE, Southon per gal. M ** 88 

SUGAR, New Orleans : perlb. i ** 8 

SUMAC, American perton 96 00 ** 27 60 

TALLOW perlb. 6 " TJ 

TAR perbU. 1 96 " 160 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 bosh. 18 00 *< 16 00 

TOBACCO perlb. 8 •* 6| 

TURPENTINE perbbL 9 19 " 9 60 

ITHEAT, Westera perbush. 1 00 '< 106 

Southera do. 90 « 100 

WHISKEY, Amerion pn^gal- » *' S6 

WOOL, Sucooy P«Tlb. 86 ** 60 

Merino do. 86 *« 40 

Beir-blood do. 96 <* 80 

......*. Jdo. 90 «* 96 



Mew York Cattle Market— January 33# 

At niarkrt, 1100 Beef Cattle, 40 Cows and Calves, and 260O 
Si^rep and LnmUs. 

Paictii.i— Bef/ Catlle^The quality was inferior to last week* 
and previous prices were ohtained with difficulty. We ^uote 
$4.25 a $4.75 to $5.25 a $5.50, with extrs at $6. 

Cows and Calvetr-^AW sold at $14 a $36 each. 

Shetp and Latnbs^yfen aH taken at $1.50 a $8.50, and a let 
of prime Wethers at $5.50 a $0, according to quality. 

Hoy.— Sales of loose at 62^ a 61 cents per 100 lbs. by the load. 

RvuAmxs.^ Ashes are held abore the views of shippers, and 
sales are ar a stand. Cotton, in consequence of the late firvorable 
news per the Britatmia, has recovered the slight fall it ezperimced 
a week since. It is still above the Edropean market. We have 
letters of a late date from our southern correspondents, ft iving n 
gloomy account of their picking througboQt the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries. Maity estimate that Che present crop 
wlU not exceed 1,600,000 bsles ; we remain firm in the conviaioii« 
however, that it win reach 1,800,000 ; the Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabanta crops not having suffered so much as those further West. 
Export from the United States snice Ist September last 307,918 
bales : paroe time last year. 600,696 ; same time year before 
370,454. Flour and Meal are firm. Corn is scarce ; all other 
kinds of i^rain in good demand, with the exception of Barley ^ which 
is out of season. Hemp is more brisk. Motossea firm. Neofal 
Stores dull. Provisions the same. Rice in fsir request. Seeds 
inactive. Sugar doll. Tobacco quiet. Wool keeps steadily ad- 
vancing, and is likely to pay the fanner for several years to come, 
as good a profit, more especially the finer kinds, as anything to 
which he ran turn his attctntfon. The stock on hand is light. 
Dressed Hogs at Ctncinnali $2.25 to $2.81 per 100 lbs. It i» esti- 
mated that 200,000 have already been brought in to that market. 
The mild weather during January has been unfavorable for the 
killing season. 

Money^ owing to the banks making up their wnnal retunm, la 
more in demand. 

StockSf for the same reasen as expressed above have slightly fill* 
len. 

Real Estate continues to be offered vrithout much improvement. 



POUDRETTE 

Of the verv best qualitv for sale. Three barrels for $5, or ten 
barmls for $15— delivered free of cartage by the New'York Pon- 
drette Company, 23 Chambers street, Now York. Orders by 
mail, with the cash, will be promptly attended to. and with the 
same care as though Ihe purchaser was present| it addreowd as 
above to 

Dec. I, 1843.~3t. D. K. MINOR, Agent. 



DURHAM BULIi AND 80UTH-D0WN 
SHEEP* 

For sale, a Durham Bull descended from Whltaker's stock on 
both sides, and whose pedigree is in the late volimie of Coate's 
Herd-Book. Also, three very superior voung South-Down 
bucks, bred from one of the best flocks in this country. 

Enqmre post-paid of the Editor of this paper. 



POLAND FOWLS. 

A few of these beantifHil fowls can be had at $9 per pair. 
They are very choice of their kind and well bred. Apply post- 
paid. CHARLES STARR, Jr. 

Mendham, Morris Co., N. J. 

Jan., 1844. 



FARM FOR SALE. 

A small farm of 26 acres, pleasantly fitoated in Paasaic county* 
New Jersey, on the tuinpiko from Newark to Paterson. It is S 
miles from Paterson, 4 from Bloomfield, and 8 from Newark. 
The soU ie good, and about 10 acres seeded down with timothy 
and clover } 4 acres thrifty young wood ; a well-built and sub- 
stantial stone house on it, near which is a never-failing spring of 
Ihe purest water running through the grounds ; a good apple- 
orchard, and abundance of small fruit ; also, about 60,000 Morui 
If nlticaulis trees, which have stood the climate the last 6 Tears. 
This farm is well situated for raising fruits and regetables for the 
New York market ; being 14 miles from the Hoboken Ferry, and 
easy of aooeas by both the Newark and Paterson Railroads. For 
particulara inquire of Uie Editor of this pi^er. 

HOVEY'S HORTICULTURAL MAGAZINE. 

We have recently been appointed agents for this periodicaL 
justly considered the most valuable of ita kind in the United 
States. Any person subscribing throng us will be promptly 
served, and we invite all interssted in this tub^ to call aad 
examine the woric. 

For any of the above wotto, or poriodicals, or books of any khi4, 
address SAZTON A MILES, 906 BiOMlwmy. 

Piioe $S a year. 
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PROPOSAL FOR A COURSE OF LECTURES 
ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

By D. Pireiim Ganhier. M. I). Fontierlv Frof(w»or of Chemirtry 
wid BuUiiy iu Uauipdeu Sidney College, Va., M«ml>cr of the Ly- 
eeom of NutunU Histoiy. New Vork. 

The Course is inttsiuletl lu >»e of service to ibe practical aifricnl- 
tvriat, and therefort) the ineihiKls of discuvenu? aiul estiinattug tlie 
amount of uaefHl aaline matters iu the soil will be fully exaraincU. 
Ponioiis of Botany, Vegetable and Aniiu&I rhysiolojfy, will be in- 
claded, to enable th« fanner to andoretand all that relatea to llio 
food of plants and aniaials. Geology, so far as it is neoeasarj- to 
the stady of soils and the art of drainuge, will be iatroduced. The 
action of Manures, and the quantity that may be ecououiically ap- 
tAitdf will also he considered. 

The Course will be fully illustrated bydrawinjfs, miaerala, geo- 
logical specimeas, chemical experimentis and nualysis. 

The number of lectures will bs tweaty, distributed in aearly the 
following order : — 

One Lecture— On the Constitotioa of the Atmosphere and Ga«- 
eoos Matters. 

One Le.ctttre — On the Essential Structure of Vegetables. 

One Lecture — On the Sopplyof Gaseous Food to Plants. 

Two Lectures— On the Physical and Chemical Constitution of 
the Soil, and its relations to moisture and drought, the theory of 
dcainage, fallows, Ac 

One Lecture— On the Organic Food of Planto. 

One Lecture— On the Mineral Food of Plants. 

One Lecture— On the Influence of Gases, Water, ami Saline 
Matters, on the production of nutritious substances in plants. 

One Leclnre— On the Nature of the Chemical Processes in 
Plants, and the methods of developing them. 

One Lecture— On the Comparative Value of Fodders. 

Four Lectures— On the Analysis of Soils, in which the methods 
of determining the quantities of saline aud organic matters will be 
ezperimentalhr shown. 

Two Lectufos— On Mineral Manures, denrable from the geolo- 
gical formations of this and the adjoining States. 

The classification of manures, mechanical, simple, complex, and 
oivanic : their values, preservation, and collection ; the propor- 
tions in which they should be applied, Ac, will conclude the 



The Lectures will be delivered in the University of New York, 
on the evenings of WednewUy and Saturday, at half past seven 
o*olock. Fee for the course, 5 dollars. 

The Lectures will eommenoe on Wednesday, the *7lh Decem- 
ber, should a sufficient number of Subscribers be obuined. 

Sutecriptions received at SAXTON A MILES', 905 Broadway, 
office of American Agriculturist. 

SIIiK MACHINERY FOR SALE. 

A qnantity of Machinery for the manufacture of Silk, is offered 
for sale at the Sute Prison, Sing^Sing, N. Y., consisting of looms 
for weaving broad silks and braids, together with engines and 
Teela for making cords, winding floss, swwing-silk, and fmm 
eoooont; likewise a nenber of other machines used in the man- 
vfaotareofsilk. , , ..,.«_. 

This machinery ii mow in practical operation at the Prison, and 
wms constructed under the immediate superintendance of an ez- 

Crienoed and skilful manufacturer, who still has the works under 
I charge, and is offered at private sale, between this date and 
the ISth of February next. If not disposed of at that time, will 
then be sold at publio auction in New York. 
For father particular, apply at the P^jon, to ^^^^ ^^^ 

Deo. 83, 1848. ^ 

IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 

On sale by P. L. Sqimonds, Agricultural Agent, 
18 Cornhill, London. 

JOIINSON ON FERTILIZERS, published nt ISs., reduced in 
price to 8s., one of the best, most complete, and popular works on 
manures extant. __ 

THE IMPLEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, bv J. A. Ran- 
soms, illustrated by numerous highly-flnished wood-cuts, price 9s. 

THE FARMERS* ALMANAC, by Johnson & Shaw, for* the 
yean 1841, '4«, '43, '44, 200 pp., Is. etch. An invaluable hand- 
book, full of sound mractical information, and useful to agricultur- 
ists at all times, and in all places. „^„„« „ » »w«n<, 

AGRICULtIjRAL chemistry FOR yOUNO FARMERS, 
by C. W. Johnston, Esq., F. R. S., Is. 

A CALENDAR FOR FARMERS, by the tame, li- ^, , ., 

THE FARMERS' MAGAZINE, published monthly, 1«. M. 
each. 

MIIiCH COWS. 

We have orders for three flrst-rste Milch Cows. They must 
be of good form and site, easy milker*, gentle disposition, orderly 
in paature, and from 3 to 6 years old. Grade Durhams wi.uld be 
preferred. State quantity and quality of milk they -wUl give, 
pviet, Ac, and wrtu poM-paid. 



the: AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, each number containing 3S pages, royal 
oOiavo. 

TERMS- One Dollar per y«>ar in advance ; single numbers. Tea 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollsn. 

Each number of the Agriculturist cootains but One sheet, sab- 
j«>ct to newspaper postage only, which is cne cent in the Stats, 
or within 100 miles of its publication, and one attd m half eaU, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

ADVKaTisiMBNTs will be inserted at One Didlar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exceeding thtf 
n umbe r. 

07 Remit through PottmaHers^ as the Uno aOow*. 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this work moatb- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, npon sending 
such Ufitice to this Office. 

Volume 1 of The AMsafCAN Aokiccltukist, with ubie of 
contents complete, for sale at $1 ; handsomely bound in doth, 
$1 25. It is a neat and tasteful book, and makes a handsone 
premium for distribution with Agricultural Societies ; to which, 
when several copies are ordered, a hberal discount will be made. 

IIZ7 To prevent confusion, all letters merely ordering this work, 
or enclosing money for subscriptions, should be addressed to Saxton 
Sc Miles, 205 Broadway, post-paid or franked by the Poattnaster. 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and all private letters, or those on business disconnected with the 
paper, should bo addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, ^ii Broadway 
Now York. 



CHARLES STARR, Jr., 

MENDHAM^ MORRIS COUNTY, NEW JEBSET, 

Is prepared to execute all orders for thorongh-bred Berkshire 
Pigs, from the imported boar Hagbonm, and a aoperinr Boar of 
Windsor-castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately pracaied 
from A. B. Allen, of Buflalo, New York. 

Pigs from this superior stock, from S to 3 months old, will be 
delivered, well caged, on shipboard, at New York, for $S5 to $39 
per pair. Feed furnished, when darired, at $3 |wr barrel. 

Persons desiring either pigs or full-grown animals, can be sue 
plied with all the atWantagcs of Mr. Allen's stock at BoAdo, with- 
out incurring the risk and cost of canal transportation — the adver 
ttser's residence being but half a day*s journey from New York. 

Wobum pigs of a superior <^uali^ siso for sale, caged and de- 
livered as above, for $25 per pair. 
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Agriculture is the most healthful, the most useful, and the meet 
noble employment oC MtnL—Wathingicn. 
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A. 6. Allbn» Editor. 



Saxton & Milks, Publishers, 205 Broadway. 



TEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS. 
If our subscribers continue to flock in for a few 
months longer as rapidly as they have since the 
commencement of this volume, we shall soon 
Atre the pleasure of recording on our subscription 
book. Ten Thousand names Paid in Advance for 
the Thibd Volume of the American Agriculturist. 
We had fixed this as our mark in commencing the 
present year ; but we had no idea of being able to 
realize the number so soon as we now have every 
leason to hope we may. This speaks well for the 
agricultural community of our country, and shows 
that the formers of America understand their true 
interests, and are determined not to march back- 
ward. They can not by any possibility spend a 
few dollars so advantageously as in the support of 
agricnltural papers. They are their best friends — 
their best gtiides — their best instructers — and they 
tho deserve their best support Indeed, next to 
their moral progress, the cultivators of the soil- 
owe it to themselves, to their country, and to the 
World at large, to keep up with the improvements 
and the discoveries that are continually taking place 
in the science and method of agriculture ; and that 
man will find himself sadly behind the spirit of 
^e age, and many a dollar poorer, who does not 
BKiithly, carefully read and digest at lemat one 



good agricultural journal. A political paper in 
this city says, and we have no doubt truly, 
that it has received Twenty Thousand additional 
subscribers to its already large list within a few 
months. Now will not the fanners of this coun- 
try do as much for their own profession — the one 
on which all others depend — and without which 
the world would starve, as they will for politics ? 
It is the easiest thing possible to increase the 
circulation of the American Agriculturist, and 
even get it up to 20,000 subscribers. One gentle* 
man sent us 28 names last month from one singlt 
small town in New Jersey, and he said he should 
continue soliciting till he had got 50 subscribers 
for our paper. Would that all who know us would 
go and do likewise. If every Postmaster in the 
United States, and British Provinces, would send 
us three names only, we should then have at least 
40,000 subscribers. We are perfectly satisfied by 
a decided efibrt on the part of our friends that this 
might be easily accomplished. What a splendid 
journal we would then give the public But as 
soon as we record the number for which we art 
now striving, namely. Ten Thousand, we shall 
come out in a still handsomer form than we now 
present to our readers, together with more illus- 
trations, and if possible, devote more atteatioii to 
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the matter; although, we caa say with perfect 
truth, in all these respects we think we are de* 
serving praise, and merit a large subscription lisu 
Not a single number we issue which does not con- 
tain a dollar's worth of information to the farmer, 
and this is acknowledged over and over again bf 
our correspondents, as we could easily show from 
their letters, if we did not think it better for our 
readers to give them useful practical matter, in- 
stead of encomiums upon our humble selves. 

This journal, in its style, spirit, and character, 
has ever taken the lead of all others ; and this is 
lately evidenced by the attempted* copyings of it 
both in manner and matter, by those who, before 
it started, considered themselves first among the 
agricultural community. In thus doing, they 
doubtless show their wisdom; but it is a tacit ac- 
knowledgement on their part of our superiority — 
an advantage which we shall be careful to main- 
tain, and thus ever keep ourselves in advance, and 
justly merit the preference of our countrymen. 
Who, then, will not be a subscriber to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and enjoy while they may, the 
ben^u of a perusal of its pages ? 

DISEASES OF SHEEP. 

Curb FOB Hovkn.— Take J lb. of lard, 1 pint of 
milk, bdl both down to a pint, mixing them well 
together. Give half of this immediately at blood 
heat, and the remainder soon aAer. 

Another. Give 1 gill of urine with as much 
salt as it will dissolve. 

Hoven arises from eating an excess of wet clo- 
ver. This should be avoided by keeping the ani- 
mals from clover fields which are drenched with 
lain or heavy dews, especially when particularly 
hungry. 

CxniB FOR Scab. — To 1 lb. tobacco, add 12 qts. 
ley from wood-ashes of suitable strength for wash- 
ing, and 4 qts. urine. To this mixture add a sec- 
ond of 1 gill high wines, ^ oz. camphor, } oz. 
Spanish brown, and ^ gill spirits of turpentine. 
The application to be made to the sore, and it has 
never been known to fiuL 

Curb for Foot Rot.— Pare the foot well and 
scrape it thoroughly; then add to a wineglass 
friU of spirits of antimony, a piece of blue vitriol 
the size of a walnut dissolved in a little urine ; 
rub this well on with a stick* If a sheep is very 
bad, and foot festering or gangrenous, take the 
yolk of two eggs, mix with one or two oz. gum 
turpentine, and stir them till they make a salve. 
Pat on the salve after you have applied the first 



prescription, and tie it on with a rag or piece of 
leather. 

The last resort for foot rot is butter of antimony, 
and a few minutes after, apply white lead freely. 

Cube fob Witbcbs CoHmo Down. — Wash them 
with milk and water before returning them — or 
boil 2 qts. milk with a good deal of lard, and wash 
them often while putting up. 

To Make a Sheep own a Lahb. — ^Milk all over 
the lamb and under his tail, and rub it on well, 
then tie up the ewe head and body. 

Another, Rub the liver, and light, and contents 
o£ the stomach of the dead lamb over the new 
lamb, and put the skin of the dead lamb to the 
adopted one. 

Cube fob Stbetchxs. — Sheep sometimes stretch 
out their noses on the ground and around by their 
side as if in severe pain. This is frequently occa- 
sioned by an involution of a part of the intestine 
within another, called, when occurring in the hu- 
man subject, intersusceptio. Immediate relief is 
afforded when this last is the cause, by lifting up 
the animal by the hind legs, and shaking them a 
few times, when the pam disappears. 

AH the above are furnished us by a friend wbo 
has long been practically engaged in rearing sheep. 
We solicit a continuation of such from all who are 
practically acquainted with the sulgeet on which 
they write. 

BENEFITS OP SALT AS MAIHTRE. 

We have recently been perusing several Euro- 
pean articles, detailing experimenU made with 
salt as a manure, and from them we have made 
the following brief synopsis of its utility. 

It attracts the humid vapors and repels frost, 
and thus assists in keeping the land moist in dry 
weather, and warm in cold. It keeps everything 
in the soil in a soft and sdtible state, and assists 
to digest and prepare the food for vegetable nutri- 
tion. It destroys jnany kinds of vermin and 
weeds, and usually increases the amount of the 
inrop from one fourth to one third ; strengthens the 
growth of everything to which it is applied, and 
brings all crops earlier to harvest It generally 
adds from 5 to 7 bushels per acre to the yield d 
wheat used in « most moderate quantity, and in 
all kinds of grain s more ear and less straw. 
Mr. G^rge Sinclair obtained at Wobnm, on plots 
of 36 square feet, at the rate of 70 to 95 bushels 
of wheat per acre, by the use of salt mixed with 
other manures. It is foimd equally beneficial to 
pasture as wdl as root crops, sweetening all vege- 
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taiioo, and making it more wholesome for man 
and beast. It is a great safeguard against blast , 
rust, mildew, and indeed all the diseases of grain 
and vegetables. 

Salt is inoperative applied near the seashore, 
where salt water or spray is already in excess on 
the land ; but every where else it is beneficial. It 
may be used at the rate of 5 to 40 bushels per 
acre, though 10 to 20 bushels is better. It can be 
town broadcast on the land* or be incorporated in 
the manure or compost heap. ' Mr. Prideaux in- 
forms as, that mixed with lime and its compounds 
It undergoes decomposition, producing soda or its 
combination with carbonic acid, or with humus ; 
all more powerful digesters and feeders than the 
salt itself; and the muriate of lime, which has the 
strongest attraction for moisture of almost anything 
known. Salt and lime work vegetable matters to 
decay quicker than salt alone. With gypsum it 
will supply soda and sulphuric acid cheaper than 
any other material, besides the muriate of lime, so 
valuable for its moistening quality. 

In 1839 we commenced a series of experiments 
with salt ; but soon after, being called to a distant 
part of the country, and returning to our farm only 
at long intervals, they were not carried out with 
that particularity which they ought to have been. 
Sufficient, however, was known to prove, that 
applied at the rate of 10 bushels per acre to grass 
and vegetables, it made them much more sweet 
and nutritious, and added as near as it could be 
estimated, about one fifth to the first crop of grass 
cut for hay, and full one half to the growth of the 
aftermath, and increased the vegetable crop about 
one fourth in its yield. 

When salt can be obtained cl^eap we recom- 
mend its use. We have seen thousands of gallons 
of fish and other brine thrown away in our towns 
and cities, which would be well worth saving and 
adding to the manure heap. 

CULTURE OP HOPS. 

Son.. — The best 9oil for the hop is a gravelly or 
sandy loom, moderately rich, and if it abound in 
calcareous matter so much the better. If the soil 
be too fertile, the hop runs too much to vine, and 
is troablesome to be taken care of, and the heads, 
though abundant, grow small; on the other hand, 
if too poor, unless highly manured, there will not 
be a sufficient crop to pay the expenses of cultiva- 
tion. 

Prepabation fob ▲ Crop. — The hop-field should 
be prepared for a crop by plowmg, harrowing, &c, 



much m the same manner as for Indian corn. In 
this country, where the land requires manuring, 
that from the barnyard is usually resorted to. In 
Europe, they not only use the barnyard manure, 
but fish, salt, composts of difierent kinds, woollen 
rags, and indeed most any fertilizing substances ; 
such as abound in oily matter are sought afler 
with great avidity for dressing the hop-garden. 

Roots for Planting. — The best way to obtain 
the roots is, as soon as spring opens, to plow with- 
in a foot of the centre of the hill on each of its four 
sides, then with a hoe lay bare the roots, and se- 
lect those only of the last year's growth, cutting 
them ofi* about 18 inches .long. These are what 
are called trimmings, and are necessary to be ta* 
ken from the old hop-roots every year, whether 
required for new plantings or not. As these trim- 
mings will not be wanted for several weeks after 
cutting, for planting the new hop-field, they can 
be kept by burying them in a heap in the ground, 
or by placing them in a cellar. 

Planting.— After the ground is well plowed 
and harrowed, strike out the rows 6 feet apart each 
way, running north and south, and east and west ; 
then take a spade and dig out a hole for planting 
8 inches deep, and 1^ to 2 feet in diameter, and if 
the ground be not already sufficiently rich, put a 
shovel full or two of well-rotted manure or rich 
compost into the hole, still leaving it about 
six inches deep. Now select three 
roots, and cross them in the hole thus, 
and cover them with about six inches ' 
of earth, leaving the ground level over 
them. If not crossed as above when planted, so 
as to give the roots a compact fonn in- the .holes 
they spread too much, and send up their shoots in 
a wide straggling manner, and it will be difficult to 
confine them within a proper space for poling. 
About the time of com planting, or a little before, 
is the best period for setting out the hop roots. 
After they are set out, a com or root crop can be 
planted between each row. 

Afteb Cultivation. — In a week or ten days, 
the hope will make their appearance, and the cul- 
tivation the first year will consist in merely keep- 
ing the weeds down, and the ground well stirred, 
which is usually done while cultivating the crop 
which may be planted between the rows of hops. 
Neither hilling nor poling is necessary; for al- 
though the vines frequently produce hope, the 
crop is not worth harvesting. 

Manageuent the Sscond Ybab«— If the ground 
be not sufficiently rich, as soon as the spring opens, 
the hop-field ^ould receive a dressing of rotted 
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manure or compost, spread broadcast between the 
rows, or incorporated in the hill as is thought most 
advisable. This last operation is performed by 
opening the ground a few inches near the roots, 
and mixing the soil with the dressing. After this 
the poling is performed as soon as possible, so as 
not to injure the vines Which will soon start from 
the roots and show themselves above the earth. 

Poles. — It is important to have these of as du- 
rable a kind of wood as possible consistent with 
other requisites.* Cedar would undoubtedly be 
the best if it had a thriftier growth. The suddles 
of chestnut, pine, tamerack, and several other of 
our forest-trees answer very well, but hemlock 
upon the whole is preferred when it can be had. 
They should be cut in the winter season, before 
there is the least danger of the bark peeling, and 
from thickets where they grow up smooth, slender, 
and tail; be about three inches in diameter at the 
butt, and 25 to 30 feet long. Immediately after 
cutting, take an instrument made for the purpose, 
something like the carpenter's drawing-knife, only 
thicker and shorter, and make according to its 
size, from four to six slits from one half to an inch 
wide in the bark, on each pole down its sides the 
whole length. The object of this is to get rid of 
all knots, and make the pole smooth for handling 
and picking. The bark which is left on the pole 
is necessary in order to keep the hop-vines up ; 
when grown on a perfectly snoooth pole, they are 
apt to slip down about the hill. The poles ought 
to be cat one year previous to using them, and be 
placed under cover till they become dry ; they 
are then much lighter to handle, and endure 
longer. As &st as they are cut, sharpen the end 
about one foot in length which goes into the 
ground. 

SncKnro.— For the purpose of making holes for 
sticking the poles, a cast-ixon bar is used one foot 
long, three inches in diameter at the top, and nm- 
ping to a point at the lower end. This iron 
weighs about six pounds, and is cast with a sock- 
et in the tq), into which a handle three feet long 
it inserted, and it is far superior to a common iron 
bar for the purpose designed. The hop rows 
should if possible always run north and south,' and 
two poles be stuck in each hiU, two feet deep, and 
itanding two feet apart on the south- 
east andnorthwest sides of the hill thus/ 




The line here is the hop row running 

north and south; the circle is the hill; and the 

dots on each side the positions of the pdes. 

VniBs TO BE SAVED FOR Beariro.— SooQ after 
podng IS performed, the vines make a rapid ap- 



pearance, but those which spring up first should 
not generally be saved for bearing. The reasoo 
is that they shoot out of that part of the root 
nearest to the top of the earth, and though their 
growth is at first very promising, they do not en- 
dure, but soon die ; nor are they usually as good 
bearers as the others which subsequently follow ; 
these should therefore be cut away, or what is 
better, scrape the earth off slightly from the hills, 
then break down these first rank vines and cover 
them with earth ; by so doing, they rapidly de- 
compose and become food to the other vines which 
are left to grow. Another objection to cuttiog^ 
them off is, that they are rather apt to Meed and 
do the vines great injury. 

Tyiko Up. — Allow two vines to each pole^ 
which would make four to each hill. When the 
vines get about two feet long, take all those as 
near the same size as possible, then turn them 
round the pole with the course of the sun, and tie 
up. The best material for this purpose is woollca 
yam, as anything stronger is apt to injure them. 
The tyers take an old stocking leg, sKp it over ike 
left arm, and thus go through the field performing 
their work, imravelling the yarn as fast as wanted. 
The tie must not be a knot properly, but a twist 
together of the ends. This stays as effectually as 
tying, and the superiority of the twist is, that as 
the vine grows, it gradually gives way, and ac- 
commodates the thread to the growth of the Tine. 
As the vine above the last joints at the end is 
very green and tender, and easily injured, k must 
be tied below these, say between the second and 
third joints. Every time that the wind blows 
with any strength it displaces more or leas of the 
ends of the vines, one must therefore go over the 
field when these occur, and rei^ce them aronnd 
the poles, and add more ties if necessary. When 
the vine geU so high that it can not be reachea 
from the ground, a step is used to get at them, or 
what is better, as the work is rai»dly exeeated. 
mount a steady horse, and thus ride through the 
field tying up. 

After CuLTURE.^^ImmediateIy after tying up 
the vines, start the plow, and give a aufiSdent 
number of furrows each way between the rows; 
then follow with the hoes, cutting up ail the 
weeds, and slightly hilling. Each hoer ahoukll 
have the stocking leg on his am, prepared, alted 
finishing hoeing, to tie up any vine which ma# 
need it The second or third time hoeing, ] 
cede with the cultivator, and finish off with 
hoe, not hilling this time, but leaving the ^ 
as nearly level as possible. Any poles fidln 
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down should be immediately set up again ; other- 
wise, by lying on the ground the hops rot and be* 
eome worthless. 

FicKiNo.— For this purpose a box is used 10 to 
15 feet long, 3 feet high, 2 feet wide at the bottom, 
and 3 feet wide at the top. This is formed by 
making a light frame first, and then nailing pine 
boards to it. A handle is placed at each end of 
the box 90 as to be able to move it easily about 
At the time of pickingt this is carried into the 
fidd, and a naked pole placed on the middle of 
each Old, running the whole length of the box, 
for the hop poles to rest on crosswise when pick- 
iog. 

In September, as soon as the hops begin to turn 
a little brown, and before the heavy frosts set in, 
Che picking commences. Cut off the Tines near 
the ground, pull up the poles as &st as wanted, 
and commence picking, taking care to keep the 
hope in the shade as much as possible, otherwise 
they wilt rapidly and lose strength and color. 
For the same reason the poles ought not to be ta- 
ken up foster than wanted for picking. Pile the 
poles in convenient heaps with the vines on as 
&st as stripped of the hops. At noon, all the hope 
which have been picked in the morning are taken 
to the kilns for drying ; and at night, all those 
picked m the aAernoon. If left longer than a few 
hours before being put to drying, t|iey are apt to 
heat and become injured. 

'Hie seaaoQ of picking is a very jovial one among 
die rural population. It must be done in fine 
weather, and as it is light, pretty work, all the 
girls of the neighborhood turn out for this purpose ; 
their part of the work being to pick the hops from 
the fines, while the young men pull up the poles, 
pile them away when stripped of their burden, and 
move the boxes from place to place. Songs and 
tales lighten the labor, and a general merriment 
prevails. We have known quite as many sturdy 
swains' hearts lost, and fair maidens, too, during 
the hop-picking season, as at apple-parings, hnsk- 
ings, and qailtings. 

C0CU8 ON ORANGE-TREES. 
We hear of the continued ravages <^ these little 
insects at the sooth, and are again called upon by 
oor correspoodents for remedies. We know of 
nothing more effectual than syringing as recom- 
meikded page 54 of our second Volume, and lor 
thb purpose pore water is said tabe just as good 
as that mixed with lev and soap, or ammoniacal 
liquor. All that is necessary is a good garden en* 



gioe, with which one person can throw a column 
of water 60 feet horizontally, or 50 feet perpeuf 
dicular, and completely inundate a large orange- 
tree in five minutes. The cost of these here is 
$45, and they are very strong and complete, and 
will last a long time — ^being worth a dozen of those 
sold firom $15 to $20, in their efiect and duration. 
A correspondent from Florida informs us that 
saltpetre destroys them, when sulphuric acid has 
been tried in vain. He does not give the method 
of applying it We request the attention of our 
southern friends to smoking, as applied by S. S. on 
peach-trees. See page 74 of this No. Syringing 
we believe the most effectual method if followed 
up perseveringly with the garden engine. 

SUBSOIL PLOWING. 

We are highly gratified to observe an increased 
attention to subsoil plowing, for we consider if it 
could be generally introduced among us, it would 
be found one of the greatest agricultural improve- 
ments of the age. In volume I, page 199, we 
gave full details of the successful operation of the 
subsoil plow in England, where it was shown, that 
by its use, crops may be doubled without adding a 
particle of fertilizing materials to the land. Two 
years subsequent experience by the farmers of that 
country, corroborate the benefits to be derived by 
the free use of the subsoil plow, for grain as well 
as root crops. Mr. Tilley recently asserted before 
the Cornwall Agricultural Association, that he 
had the past year raised hundreds of roots of man^ 
gel-wurzel, weighing 25 lbs. each ; that the crop 
of these per acre, as well as carrots and tumeps, 
was at least doubled by subsoil plowing. 

Five years ago we had a piece of land contain- 
ing 2i acres of a hard clay soil, which, with the 
best managemoLt we could bestow upon it, yield- 
ed less than 150 bushels of potatoes to the acre, 
and 400 of sugar-beet— while parsneps, carrots, or 
any long roots, it would scarcely grow. We had 
just heard of Mr. Smith's subsoil plow in Scotland, 
and determined upon an experiment. We had 
no plow of this description, nor could we then ob- 
tain one; we accordingly took the. mould-board 
off from a large, strong road plow, and used the 
point bf the share alone for subsoiling. We plow- 
ed the land in the &11 of the year, by takinga com- 
mon plow and one yoke of cattle, and turning over 
a snr&ce furrow six inches deep. We then follow- 
ed directly after this in the same furrow, with 
three yoke of cattle attached to the road plow, 
stirring the soil eight inches deeper, making fom^ 
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teen in all.. This we then boaDtifully limed, and 
the next spring as hountifolly manured and plant- 
ed it with roots, and the following autumn obtain- 
ed over 1,100 bushels of sugar-beet to the acre 
from it, and other crops in proportion. 

Subsoil plows may now be had in this city, of 
excellent pattern and strongly constructed, from 
$10 to $15 each, which will stir the earth from 
12 to 18 inches deep, requiring from two to five 
yoke of cattle to move them, according to the na- 
ture of the soil, and the depth required to plow. 

MARL. 
We occasionally hear of the ill-success of apply- 
ing marl to land, and have recently read an ac- 
count of quite a noted instance of this kind in 
South Carolina. Now marls vary greatly in their 
composition, and must be judiciously used, or they 
will do injury rather than good. To a sandy soil, 
clay marl is the best ; and to a clay soil, such as 
abounds most with sand should be applied. Some- 
times the land has already lime enough in it ; tm- 
der such circumstances, marl abounding largely 
with lime may be a misapplication ; again, the 
soil to be fertilized may be greatly deficient in 
lime, and the marl which is applied to it equally 
80 ; it would be preposterous to expect, then, that 
the marl would prove of any benefit unless it con- 
tained other fertilizing substances. Any one can 
easily tell from the appearance of marl whether 
it abounds most with clay or sand, and if they dis- 
cover a considerable quantity of shells in it, those 
of course are nearly all lime. When the lime is 
80. finely mixed in the marl as to be imperceptible 
to the eye, its presence can be ascertained by put- 
ting a small quantity of it into a tumbler or wine- 
glass, and pouring a little muriatic acid, spirit of 
salt, or yinegar upon it, then if there be any boil- 
ing up, or rising of bubbles of gas, it contains lime. 
So small a quantity as ten per cent of lime in the 
marl can be thus detected, especially with muri- 
atic acid. Previous to applying marls, however, 
they ought to be carefully analysed by a good 
chemist We have known persons expend $50 
worth of labor in misapplying marl, when an 
analysis of it would have only cost them $5, and 
they might thus have saved $45. Where marls 
< aboimd, and their certain eflTects are not already 
known, and no person is in the neighborhood ca- 
pable of giving an opinion upon their merits, it 
would be well for the fanner to make an applica- 
tkm of them at first on a few square rods only of 
land, where difierent crops are growing. He 
i not» however, be in a hurry to decide upon 



the merits of the marls thus applied, as their firil 
effecu frequently do not show themselFes till tke 
second and third years. 

If oar farmers would form themselves ioto cAvibe 
or associations, each contributing the small sma 
of one dollar a year, they might not only hare the 
benefit of analysis of soils, bat many other things. 
Political chibs arc forming all over the land, aiid 
the people going half crazy with the idea of who 
shall be oar next President This to be sore is an 
important matter, cspedtHy when Tital principles 
of gowroment are coDcemed in the electioQ ; b«t 
is not the advancement of agricultural knowledge 
equally so ? May we live to see that day, when 
the great mass of the farmers oi the United States 
will feel the necessity of informing themselTes hf 
books as well as by practice of all that regards 
their rocation. 

CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS. 

SnfCE the Spanish method of cultivating aspara- 
gus by the seashore has become known in Eng- 
land, a complete change has taken place in the 
manner of growing it there, salt being added now 
in moderate quantities to the manure used to en- 
rich the beds ; it is also spread broadcast upon 
them, at the rate of 1 to 3 lbs. per square yard, 
after forking them over in the spring. This makes 
it much more palatable and tender. The moath 
of April in this climate, or soon after the frost is 
well out q{ the ground, is the best time to apply 
the salt dressing to the beds. A compost of horse 
manure, mixed with leaves and vegetable moald 
from the vfoods, together with a little charcoal, is 
one of the best manures we ever made use of for 
enriching the asparagus bed. 

Visiting Dr. King's fine farm at Perth Amboy, 
last summer, we were walking with him one 
morning along its boundaries on the bay, when 
within a few yards of the water on a slight ridge 
of sand, which was subject to be wet by the salt 
spray, and inundated by a high tide. Dr. King 
pointed out to us a natural asparagus bed ; and 
although it was late in the season for this vege- 
table, and most of this before us too much grown 
for good cuttings, upon oor mentioning to him the 
Spanish method of cultivating it, he directed some 
of this to be cut and cooked for dinner. To oor 
surprise, notwithstand'mg it was so old, it proTed 
very delicate and palatable, and completely satis- 
fied us that its superior taste was owing to the 
salt dressing it received from the sea-water. 
Gardeners, in the interior of the country, will do 
well to try the experiment here recoQuaeoded 
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with salt ; it will cost bat a trifle, and do no harm 
if it prodaces no good. We scarcely recollect eat- 
ing delicate asparaj^ in the ralley of the Ohio ; 
it was generallf of large growth, tough, and bitter, 
and none that we ever tasted at the west, did we 
find to possess the peculiar flaTor of that growing 
naturally at Dr. King's. 

Nbw York Passers* Clx7b.--Two r^nlar 
meetings took place on the first and second Tues- 
days oflast month, which were more numerously 
attended than usual. Dr. Gardner has been ajp-> 
pointed consulting chemist for the Club. At the 
irst meeting Mr. Meigs read an able article, trans* 
lated from a recent report made to the French ^ov- 
ernmeot, upon the cultiTation of tea in China. 
Moch interesting conversation followed on Tlarious 
subjects, when Mr. Barbour, from Massachusetts, 
gare a detailed account of the success of the silk 
culture in the west, ^where he has just been ma- 
king a tour,) particularly at Economy, PennsyWa- 
nta, and Mount Pleasant, Ohio. Open-feeding is 
prevailing, and is found to answer well. At the 
second meeting, manures was the principal topic 
of cooTersation. Dr. Stevens fare some curious 
statements upon the subject of caponising fowls, 
he baring recently made several experiments on 
lorkeys, ducks, &«. 

The reports of the Club at full length, are re- 
norted in the Brother Jonathan, one of the best 
family newspapers iii this city, published weekly 
by J. Winchester, No. 30 Ann street, and most 
ably edited by H. C. Deming, ]^. ; price $2 a 
year. We most refer our readers for more par- 
dcuiar accounts of the doings of the Club to this 
joumaL 

Salt as MAin7HE.-~After our anicle page 66 
was in type, we received No. 31 of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, in which we see that Mr. Wells has 
used salt as manure for several years. He found 
bv various experiments, that when applied at the 
rate of 40, 30, 20, 15, and even 10 bushels to the 
acre, sown broadcast upon the land, it destroyed 
the vegetation. At the rate of 4 to 5 bushels per 
acre it proved very beneficial He recommends 
mixing the salt with compost heaps as the best 
method of applying it to the land. Notwithstand- 
ing these experiments c^ Mr. Wells, we are confi- 
dent that on certain soils, and an inland situation, 
10 to 20 bushels, or even more, of salt per acre 
maj|»be beneficially applied, especially when mix- 
ed with the manure or compost heap, and suffered 
to lie a sufficient time to become incorporated 
with it. 

LncB AS Maitubi. — ^In addition to the good ef- 
fects of lime as a manure, expressed by us in our 
last, it greatly improves the qtudity of the crops 
where used, making the grass and roots less wa- 
terjr, and gives a greater proportional quantity of 
fknna to the difierent kmds of grain. It also 
hastens the ripening of the crop, espeetailv when 
it is a seed one. It warms the earth, makes the 
climate more salubrious where used, and adds to 
the general health of the pei^le of the district 
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We can not too strongly impress upon the farmer 
the utility of extending the use of lime upon his 
land where it has not already a sufficient quantity 
in it. We shall continue to revert to this subject 
in short paragraphs. 

Much laiger quantities of lime would be used 
as manure in this vicinity, could it be had at a 
cheaper rate and at more convenient depots. We 
have many inquiries as to price by the quantity 
for this piirpoee, and among others, by the farmers 
in the vicinity of Miller's Hace, nearBrookhaven, 
Long Island. Will those who have lime for sale 
please answer ? 

Habrowdio Grain. — We have often found great 
benefit in harrowing winter grain in the spring of 
the year, as soon as the ground is well settled and 
dry, more especially wheat somewhat winter kill- 
ed. It stirs the earth, encourages tillering, and 
adds to the viffor ci the growth of the plant The 
harrow should be followed by the roller, so as to 
replace the roots of the plants which ma)[ be laid 
baire by the harrow, and crowd them into the 
earth. It is hardly necessary to add, that the har^ 
row should be light, with short, fine teeth. Among 
the German population of this country, we have 
seen wooden tooth harrows freiquently made use 
of for this purpose ; they asserting, that the teeth 
were not so liable to injure the plant. We believe 
that barley, oats, and all spring crops of grain may 
be harrowed to advantage, whenever the surface 
of the ground becomes somewhat hard and en- 
crusted, which all clay soils are liable to after a 
hard rain. Harrowing the hemp crop under such 
circumstances, we were informed in Kentucky, 
has been found highly beneficial. 

The American AoRicxrLTURisT for GRATtnrous 
Distribution. — The Hampshire, Hampden, and 
Franklin Agricultural Society of Massachusetts, 
has ordered 25 copies o[ our paper for gratuitous 
distribution among its members, with a view of 
giving a stimulus to an improved system of agri- 
culture. We have also 75 copies ordered among 
the different societies of this state for premiums. 
We hope that this will be an incentive for others 
to go and do likewise. In all such cases we shall 
put our paper at the lowest possible rates at which 
It can be afforded. 

MuLTicoLE Rte.— We beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of a small quantity of this rye from the 
Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, of the Patent Office Wash- 
ington, with the following description of it labelled 
on the package: Imported from France, said to be 
different from common rye; sow in June; its 
growth very rapid. The straw is from 8 to 10 
feet high, and the ear 10 to 11 inches long. It 
can be pastured during summer, fall, and winter, 
and then a good crop taken the following year. It 
is believed to be midsummer rye of Poland. The 
weight is 58 lbs. to the bushel; it is said to yield 
a good crop for dry fodder in the spring, without 
hurting the crop of rye. The kernel is smalK 

We gave some account of this ive, page 30 <^ 
January No., and have distributed the seed sent us 
by Mr. Ellsworth among oar friends fix eiperi- 
meat this season. 
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THE PEACH-TREE. 
(Concluded fh>m Pa^e 45.) 

If a fanner neglects his orchards and his gar- 
den, and raises weeds, caterpillars, and vermin, 
which are either blown, or creep, or fly into his 
neis:hbor*s grounds and destroy his crops, his fruit, 
or his trees, he should be looked upon as a bad 
citizen. In fact, the old law of Connecticut, which 
allowed the selectmen to warn auy bad citizen to 
leave the town, could with propriety be made ap- 
plicable to him. He should go where he could 
not hear his neighbor's dog bark, and then he 
might keep bis garden as he pleased. 

The toads and frosfs should be domesticated, and 
conveuient places left for their domicils, flat stones 
raised above the ground for instance, will be good 
places for their retirement. The toad is probably 
the most valuable of all bug-destroyers,for hedoes 
not, like the frog, require water, and will soon 
come to be fed. The toad has a large progeny, 
and the frog still larger, called tad-poles, which 
grow without care or protection from the mother. 
They are both great devourers of insects, and the 
latter particularly of beetle-bugs, one variety of 
which is the curculio, which produces the peach- 
grub. Some people recommend swine to eat up 
the fruit to destroy the grub; the toad does more, 
he not only eats up the grub, but also eats up the 
beetle which proauces him, and thus he wars on 
both. The toad is the gardener's friend and as- 
sistant, and unlike birds and poultry, he does not 
eat up or scratch up what tne gardener values. 
He will be a hard-worker in a good cause, and 
should be valued for the good he does. One or 
two hundred of these valuable quadrupeds in a 
garden of an acre, would do much to keep your 
grotmds clear, and most gardens are so fenced 
that you could keep them in, but good shelter and 
kind treatment would make them value your 
grounds, and indispose them to strajr, even if they 
could. Crumbs of bread after getting wet are a 
favorite food, and by giving them these, they will 
appreciate your kindness. You can assist their 
camiverous appetite by shaking the rose-bugs from 
your grape-vines, rose-bushes, and trees, "if you 
will spend the time (which if you are a gardener 
you now spend, destroying the bugs in your mel- 
ons, cucumbers, cabbage, and caulliflower plants,) 
cutting out grubs from your trees, and in introdu- 
cing the d^erent preventives to the growth and 
existence of insects, I think your grounds may be 
cleared. 

Pooltry is a destroyer of insects. A hen with 
her dozen chickens, does immense destruction 
to all flying and creeping insects of the garden, 
and if you break up your grounds near your poul- 
try, you immediately have them all leave their 
other food, and follow the plow to pick up the 
grubs and worms. Who can estimate the advan- 
tage the poultry has done him? Did you ever 
•ee an orcnard lost ? Yes. Did you ever see one 
saved ? Yes. If you conchide the plowing and the 
destruction of the grubs, saved or greatly helped to 
save your orchard, you will not be far from ri^ht. 

Bat you object to let the hen and her chickens 
go into the gardeiL So» Madam Hen, how did you . 



dare go into the garden ? You nkist be tried. 
You and your chicks are charged witt malidoosly 
entermg the garden, and when there, with malice 
aforethought, scratching up, and in several insiaa- 
ces, actually destroying divers valuable vines and 
plants— you must be tried — ^what say you. Madam 
Hen ? 

" Not guilty, and ready for trial. Now may it 
please your honor, I am rearing like a slafe, a 
brood of chickens for my master to eat ; he has 
no fences to keep us out, and withal, leaves us 
very hungry, and I went there for food— fences 
are the only laws we understand. Your maxim, 
is^orantia lei^is excusat nemenen (ignorance of 
the law excuses no one) is no law for hens. Bat 
I scorn 10 take advantage of such plea, and shall 
show that instead of destroying plants I save them. 
I admit that early one morning in May I entered 
the garden with my chicks; the first bed wc pass- 
ed over was a strawberry bed. We did not even 
stop to eat the berries, we found no insects there. 
The next was an onion-bed, we found no insects 
there, and I clucked my chickens on. The next 
bed was early York cabbage and cauliflowers. 
Before getting there, I saw a dozen pkmts full of 
maggots half an inch long, pulled and thrown 
away in the walk. Said I to myself, what a pity 
I had not been in the garden sooner. I called my 
brood, we soon devoured these maggots, for they 
could not get into the hard ground c? the walk. I 
clucked and entered the cabba^ and cauliflower 
bed ; here was a sorrv sight. Half of the plants 
kept over all winter had dropped their heads. I 
saw the grubs had crawled under ground, their 
holes were quite perceptible close to the root of 
the plants. I got ready, gave three clucks, and 
everv chicken was at its post. I then committed 
the heinous oflence charged. I scratched, I ex- 
posed the grubSf-egch chicken took one and ran, 
they were soon back for more ; the larg^est and 
the worms, I ate myself. I saw an angle-worm 
too, very large, but my two biggest chidtens «)t 
hold'of him, and each pulled so hard, they broke 
him, and each swallowed the half. I looked on 
with silent satisfaction, but just at this time the 
gardener let fly a stone. What a pity thought I, 
but clucked a retreat, on the princi{He of " obeying 
orders though you break owners." I passed sev- 
eral beds, finding no worms or bugs. I stopped 
at the melon-beds; at the first hill I saw the 
rose and flea bug, I clucked, the chicks made 
short work of thein. The black fleas w ere so nim- 
ble that some got into the crevices of the gyund, 
and I admit I here gave a scratch or two^hile 
the chicks picked up the bugs and worms. Here 
the gardener, to be more sure, sent a stick which 
hit me aiMi came near killing two of my chicks; 
but I screamed and ran out of the garden, and my 
chickfltts in part after me, and part dodging aft 
over the garden. I called for an hour before I 
could collect them. While running out, I passed 
under the Isabella grape-vine, saw any quantity 
of the rose-bug on the ground, ready to be devour^ 
ed ; then we passed a cherry-tree, the ground cov- 
ered with decajred cherries, and the worms crawl- 
ing out to go into the ground for another year. 
With the best intentioiis I thought it my duty to 
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«^mit ; bat I frequently looked through the feace 
and saw the early York cabbage aud cauliflowers 
(the grubs are dainty folks,) ail destroyed. I saw 
the meloQ-beds three times planted, nor did a hill 
mw antii the bug and fly season had passed — the 
frost carae and destroyed the vines before the mel- 
€08 were ripe," 

Madam Hen alleges that at the time complain* 
ed ofy the crop of each chick had a thimble-full of 
grubs and bugs, and that her own had a half pint; 
that they would have produced millions of insects 
the next year. With these remarks she submits 
her cause. 

We must not pass by the quacking flat-footed 
birds, and against the duck the surly gardener can 
make no complaint of scratching up the ground ; 
they, the young ducks especially devour insects 
most greedily. 

The carniverous birds are also great destroyers 
of all grubs, worms, and flying insects. In fact. 
Providence has created them apparently only for 
such purposes ; but men and boys have determined 
they can kill them for their amusement, and can 
do without them, as their flesh is not esteemed 
good, and is seldom eaten. On our eastern Atlan- 
tic border, and for some extent in the interior, the 
birds have been &st disappearine, while the in- 
sects have been rapidly multiplying. The last 
season we hear of the destruction ^ the potato 
crop in whole counties ; grubs or insects will be 
found in some manner to nave produced the rot in 
the potatoes, perhaps by poison rag the sap of the 
stalk as the sap of the peach-tree is poisoned, by 
boring the bark. 

The charge against the garden birds is, mainly, 
that they eat cherries, and for this offence a boy 
is praised for shooting poor robin, whose nest is 
perhaps filled with young. The destruction which 
the robin and eai-bird make of worms, beetles, 
and insects, should, if not for their song, make 
them sacred birds. They help themselves mostly 
from the extreme ends of the twigs, perhaps be- 
cause they know the owner of the tree can not 
reach them. All the wrens and chipping-birds, 
swallows, martens, black-birds, &c», do ffreat de- 
struction, and most of them live entirely on in- 
sects. To retain these birds, no shooting of them 
should be allowed, they do a hundred-fold more 
good than mischief. There should be a law against 
cajntml puTiis/imentf as applying to <Aem,and every 
eoQvenience for their nests should be supplied, and 
diildrdn encouraged to feed and domesticate them. 

The crow, too, is a great destrover of worms 
and insects. It is said that estimating that their 
food is only one half of the above kind, that then 
a hondred crows devour in one season one and a 
half tans of worms and insects ! 

Certain manures engender insects more than 
others. Ashes, alkalies, bones, salt, plaster, and 
lime, pondrette and the artificial chsmicai manures, 
the least; horse-dung probablv the most But 
whh all our preventives we shall have insects, 
and war must be carried on against theni. 

A good general frequently attacks his enemy 
while in winter quarters ; therefore, if not too late, 
immediateiy dig round, or if an orchard, plow up 
the ground; the grubs and lioe, (for we have seen 



some of them live in the ground,) would be turn- 
ed up in a torpid state to be eaten by poultry and 
birds, or killed by frost. Salt, too, might with 
^reat advantage be sprinkled about the trees on 
tne top of this new-turned earth, being very de- 
structive to worms, and a good manure. Your gro- 
cer will let you have it cheap from his fish and pork* 
barrels ; salt with fish and lard oils, are both excel- 
lent. The quarters referred to are but the out- 
posts, the maia body of the enemy is snug in win- 
ter quarters in all the crevices of the bark, and 
under the bark. These barracks and citadels are 
to be warred on. A little sapping and mining at 
the root is first necessary, and you may be certain 
to be on their trail, if you see the red sawdust ; a 
sharp knife opcps a passage for you, where, if you 
can not knife him, follow on with a wire, ana be 
not satiated until you bring part of him out. Re- 
pair the breaches you have made by plastering 
them up ; the bark will soon heal, and the tree be 
not seemingly itijured by the attacks. 

Our most diffipult dqty is still undone, the egfi;S 
of the plant-lice, (difliorent species,) are still to be 
destroyed ; the produqers of tne yellows go yet un- 
scathed—they are now in your trees, in the places 
described. One thing is fortunate, they can not 
get out before spring, they can not crawl nor fly ; 
will you let them remain there ? Most of them 
lie wellx^vered with bark ; some lie in a web-like 
covering on the bark, and others conch and scale- 
like, the last perhaps the same insect that yoa 
see always (I may say) on the oleander of the 
green-house. If the bark is old and tough, and 
particularly, if in part peeled ofi" or risen up, I 
wotild take, if a small tree, a knife, if a large tree, 
a drawing-knife, and cut the outside rou^h bark 
off. Many eggs and embryo worms wifi fall to 
the ground exposed, and be destroyed ; what re- 
mains are most probably still in a position to exist. 
Moss, if any on the trees, should of course be re- 
moved.. 

The subject is now ready for treatment, it is 
stripped. Mr. Farmer, suppose a boy had a sim- 
ilar aisease, what is your remedy ? Rub him well 
down with grease and brimstone before a fire; 
the megrims die in the skin, the boy jumps into 
bed ; in the morning washes himself for fear of the 
disease being known, and all is well. The dis- 
eases are both of the skin, they are both insects, 
the application may well be similar. The poor 
cow too, and sheep, have brimstone and oil applied 
for the like purposes. 

I am aware tnat some farmers say fish oil will 
kill the trees. I do not believe it. In August 
last I put rancid butter and pure fish oil on two 
pear-trees, each decaying, and having grabs at the 
roets. Being on qumce stocks, and not valuing 
the trees, I drenched them well ; the inner bark 
of the one saturated with butter soon became of a 
beautiful pea color, and lifted up, by its expansion, 
the old bark, where that was not taken ofi*; the 
old bark became soft and spongy which was pre- 
viously like metal ; the two or three months of 
fiill was all my experience with this tree, but it 
was enough to convince me that the application 
was very efficient The green also showed itself 
on the inner bark, on the tree to which the oil was 
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applied, bat later in the seaeoii. I belieTe the ap- 
plieations to be aboat equal, except that the but- 
ter had the advantage of salt. We all know that 
animal fat, grease, and fish-oil, are highly offensive 
and disagreeable to all insects which are gram- 
oivorous and {herbaceous, and we know they are 
concentrated excellent manures. We have the 
authorihr of Judge Buel, that oil will drive the 
insects from the trunk and branches. Mr. Thorp 
of England recommends three parts of rosin to one 
of oil, put on warm with a painter's brush. 

Harris recommends scraping and brushing down 
with potash, soft soap, salt, or pickle, and tobaoco- 
juice. All these are good, and produce effectually 
the same results : but any animal fat or oil with 
salt, I shouM prefer, they are very penetrating ; 
the bark is a great absorbent of oU and grease. 
Soap-fat and salt are always to be had at a reason- 
able value. If tallow or lard compose the fat, it 
should be warmed ; in &ct, artificial warmt)), ex- 
cept oi an August day, is desirable. Recollect, 
this medicme goes far, a small lump of grease 
covers a great space, the application should extend 
as far as possible to the limbs. Gas- water, and 
gas-tar, are recommended by the English books, 
but thev must be greatlv diluted, for these refuses 
killed the fish m the Thames at London. Lime 
and soft-soap have been recommended, put on as 
white-wash ; the experience of the writer is asainst 
such application of lime ; the Ume is probably too 
absorbent of the sap, and fills the pores. 

The English authorities assert that some of the 
varieties of the lice are found on the extreme ends 
of the twigs, the injury to the entire tree is prob- 
ably much less there, but they too should be 
reached. 

I now come to the last of the remedies, without 
which, much as I value the preceding suggestions, 
I fear the tree can not be preserved. I refer to fu- 
migation; that the roots can be preserved, that 
the bark and lar^e limbs can be scoured by the 
washes, I verily believe ; but the tender twigs and 
leaves, and fruit, are to be protected. Waterinsr, 
shaking, and dusting them with snuff* and sulphur, 
are ineffectual remedies in practice, however good 
in theory. Smoking, as a remedy, particularly for 
lice, is well known. A few mmutes' smoking 
brings them from the rose and other plants to the 
ground ; a second smoking clears a green-house ; 
the conservatory, and green-house plants could be 
hardly preserved, except by smoking. The smo- 
king, therefore, must be admitted to be a complete 
remedy against (I had almost said) the only ene- 
my the peach-tree has. But it will be said, you 
can not smoke an orchard. I admit the diffi- 
eultiest but it is by no means impossible. Vou 
haye the material, say tobacco-stems, cheap, or 
better yet, raise your own tobacco— raise an ex- 
cess of peppers— purchase a pound of sulphur. I 
fear I hear some say you have got the salt, but 
•* you have got to get it on their tails." I don't de- 
8i»ir— a peach-tree is seldom, noW-a-days, over 
12 feet in height, and 12 feet in diameter of limbs 
and foliage. We will look in the lace our roost 
difficult patient first. 

Procure an old tin or sheet-iron yessel, similar 
to a smith's or plumber's furnace, having a small 



aperture near the bottom, and open at top, oi;an 
inverted light wooden bee-hive, for but little fire is 
required to make smoke. Secure this furnace or 
box to a pole 4 or 5 feet long, flinging first a few 
dull coals in the bottom, or very hot ashes — then 
throw in your tobacco, sulphur, Cayenne pepper, 
&c Select a damp day in spring or suminerv and 
still weather if you can, and sm^e the tree well, 
and the lice will fall, and the insects which yo« 
do not kill, shake from the tree. The first puff of 
smoke will make most of them loose their hold ; 
move your furnace so that the smoke will reach 
every part of the tree, sometimes raising and 
sometimes lowering it, and, if any wind, go to 
windward. The writer believes a man could not 
breathe such fumigation many minutes — he wooid 
fall. Other more deleterious substances might be 
applied. The insects referred to, in spring mod 
summer are all life ; some have winp, the males 
particularly, and would, if possible, leave the tree. 
I think they will be generally killed ; but one thing 
is certain, the tree lotJl he smoked. 

All insecu are particular as to their food. The 
grub which greedily devours the quince-stock, when 
used to graft pears on, will not touch the natural 
pear-stock. It does not a^ee with Linnseus that 
they are both the same thing. It is said the brim- 
stone butterfly has been known to fly hundreds of 
miles to select a 'shrub, the leaves c^ which hei 
grub progeny like to feed upon. Now, would any 
of the insects referred to go to a tobacco^ brimstone 
smoked tree to lay their eggs and rear their pro- 
geny ? A segar only, will make curtains smell for 
several days, and a ham never loses its smoky flavor 
when only wood or cobs are used. The soA and 
porous leaves readily absorb the smoke fumes of 
tobacco and sulphur. We of New York do not 
breathe pleasantly when brush is burnt in New 
Jersey. I hare, I hope, convinced my leaders that 
much advantage, at least, may be had by such ap- 
plications. But I will give them an altematiye 
more troublesome, bat more in fiict, quite cer- 
tain. 

The last spring I tried the smoking materials 
above described in a green-house; everybody in 
the dwelling-house which was only adjacent* 
coughed and sneezed most violently. I was al- 
most suffocated, being for a moment in the green- 
house. I gave it up for that day. The next day 
I took the plants out of the green-house, and had 
them brought into the yard ; some were 6 or 7 
feet high, and set on top or on the side of one an- 
other. This made a small stack of plants, per- 
haps 10 feet high, by 8 or 10 feet in diameter. I 
then took two tablecloths, laid them one on each 
side of the stack, covering it up to the top, and 
put two or three pins in the cloth which reached 
to the ground. I had a good smoke-house, and 
the whole worked to a charm and no mistake in 
it. The smoke, ascendins: through the stack, 
came down and escaped at the highest open spacew 
After a little while I closed such openings and 
made others, and sometimes opened the cloths 
near the top, by which means the current of smoke 
was carri^ in diff'erent parts, smoking all alike. 

Now I recommend the same application to the 
12 by 12 peach-tree, with some little modificattoQ. 
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On the first barsdog of the buds and starting of 
the leares, procure some cheap cottoD-cloth/cost 
4 or 5 cents per ^ard — 50 jards might be required 
to make a tent-hke covenog for the tree. Open 
ai one side, aod when the tree was enclosed, let 
the sides be brought together. The extendiog it 
oirer the tree might be assisted by a pole of 12 or 
15 feet in length. If the tree is 12 feet high, and 
the limbs and folia^ 4 feet from the ground, there 
would he 8 feet to be covered, say 4 yards on each 
side at bottom, and 4 more at top ; costing, say 
$2.50. A hogshead-hoop, and attaching the falling 
folds to it, would facilitate the operation. A pole 
stack in the ground and the tree supports it all. 
Boys coiftld now do the smoking— less than 30 
minutes wovld suffice, or 25 trees nright be smo- 
ked in a day. Each tree of such size ought, on an 
arerage, to yield three bushels, and be worth, to a 
priTate&miiy, or in the market, a dollar a bushel. 
If we estimate a man and two boys at $1.50, use 
of materials at 50 cents, is $2, iwioe repeated, 
each tree or 3 bushels of peaches would cost 16 
cents, or 75 bushehi $4. I am supposing you have 
now got the trees, and they do not bear. This is 
certainly much cheaper than to buy trees, plant 
them, and have them occupy the ground, and pro- 
duce nothing; If yon have large orchards you can 
afford to do your work with a handier contrivance. 
Erect a slight frame twenty feet square, and 
fifteen feet bigh, so as not to require sleepers on 
two sides. Enclose and cover it, (conically in 
part,) transport it with your ox-cart or wa^^on 
Kom tree to tree, covering them ; if it requires 
strength on the open sides, shifting-bars might be 
used, and slight drop-curtains comnletelv enclose 
the tree. Our trees can only be relieved from all 
Hkeir maladies by smoking ! particularly the high- 
est-priced fruit of the market— the plum. A 
winged beetle pierces the fruit, the ^b grows in 
the fruit and it drops, while the tree is remarkably 
healthy. Now to smoke this fruit once or twice, 
jjoQ would make the tree and fruit offensive to 
the beetle, and he would go elsewhere to deposite 
bis eggs. 



BORBB.— (Fio. 9.) 





is so trifling (in comparison with the lice) to the 
peach-tree, that I do not more particularly dwell 
on them ; and I have to express my regret at not 
being able to figure the different descriptions of 
plant lice. I do not find them figured in any Eu- 
ropean or American work at my command ; they 
are in fact so small as to make it difficult to do so. 
The plant louse of the rose-bush, known to everv- 
body, sometimes seen on the peach, is the only 
kina that is particularly known, but it is said the 
others are not very dissimilar. It is not material, 
however, in the application of the remedies recom- 
mended for the orcnardist, to have a minute knowl- 
edge of these small but numerous and destructive 
cl^ of insects. In fact it is believed no insects 
are so numerous. We may thank Providence 
none have so great a number of enemies to keep 
them in check, otherwise the globe would be cov- 
ered with them. In addition to numerous inseet- 
iverous birds, various bugs, spiders, beetles, and 
wasps, destroy great quantities. And the larvs 
of the lady-birds, and small turtle-back and spotted 
beetle of the bee-like insect, and of golden-eyed 
flies, and small ichneuinon fl^, exist on them. 
The larvs of these insects are m Europe collected 
and put on plants to destroy the aphiaes or lice,* 
and they do it most effectuallyrSome of the species 
depositing an egg, which becomes a maggot, in 
their bodies. 



< Thus fleas have little fleas to bite 'em, 
ADd so go on ad ii^ftnUum," 



GOOD EFFECTS OF PLASTER. 



S.& 



Maia— (Fig. 16.) Female.— (Fio. 11.) 

I send f ou cuts of the peach-tree worm, which 
I copy from those furnished the Boston Plowman, 
by frdhesat Hanis. of Cambridge. Fi«. 9 rep- 
resents the worm or borer ; fig. 10 the male, which 
has yellowish wings ; fig. 11 the female. 

Tne eggs are deposited in the summer near the 
tool ; the grub destroys the bark. These grubs 
are so well known and described, and their injury 



A FABMEB informed me, that in one comer of 
his pasture, near his watering and si^lt troughs, 
his cows used to drop considerable manure ; they 
were also milked during the summer months in 
the pasture, at and near this spot, so that the land 
of half an acre had became very rich. The grass 
grew large, but nothing would eat it He gave 
It severaldressings with plaster, since which the 
cows have fed it down as close as any other part 
of the pasture. 

I know a gentleman who keeps a select herd of 
Short-Horns near Philadelphia; his pastures are 
small, the feed luxuriant, and he changes them 
often from one to the other, and sends a man every 
day to sprinkle plaster wherever any manure has 
been dropped, and his statement of its efficacy in 

* Just after sending my article to press, I find the follow- 
ing account of the increase of the Aphis lanigera, in a late 
work by Professor Owen, on CkimputLtiTe Anatomv. 

'* The Aphis lanSffera produces each year ten TiTipoioiii 
broods, ana one which is oviparous, and each genaratioa 
averages 100 indiyiduals. 
1st generation X aphis produces 
2d 100 hundred. 

3d 10,000 ten thousand. 

4th IfiOOfiOO one millioa. 

6th 100,000,000 hundred millions. 

6th 10,000,000,000 ten biUions 

7th 1,000,000,000,000 one triUion. 

8th 100/)bO,000,000,000 hundred trillions. 

9th 10,000,000,000,000.000 ten quatrillions. 

10th 1,000,000/jOO,000,DOO,000 one quintillion. 

<< If the oviparous generation be added to this you will 
have a thirty times greater result." ^ 
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making the grass palatable for his stock, corrobor- 
ates the aboTe, and that the cattle eat all the feed 
equally, and he thinks the expense of the plaster 
abandantly paid by fixing the ammootain the ma- 
nure, and preventing its evaporation. 

A mechanic had a piece of land which he pur- 
chased at a low price. It was covered with shrub 
oaks so thick, that one oC your alligators or land- 
pikes would have found a hard tustle to have 
worked his way through them. He hired an 
Irishman (the best of all laborers for such work) 
o grub them out — planted it with potatoes, and 
.he next year after he had a large crop. He 
then sowed it down to timothy and clover, seeding 
heavily. It has produced for the last five years 
from 2 to 2^ tons of hay per acre, at one cutting. 
He has plastered this land everv year, and fed off 
the rowen. The past season he planted it with 
potatoes, had a large crop, and next year he hopes 
to get 100 bushels of com per acre from iL 

A Tbaveller. 



SHEPHERD DOGS. 

Spbaxing of dogs, I think the shepherd's dog 
the most valtiable of his species, certainly for the 
&rmer. Our dog Jack, a thorough-bred Scotch 
coUie, has been worth $100 a year in managing 
our small flock of sheep, usually about 700 indium- 
ber. He has saved us more than that in time in 
running after them. After sheep have been once 
broken in by, and become used to the dog, it is 
but little trouble to manage them ; one man and 
the dog will do more than five men in driving, 
yarding, &c Let any man once possess a good 
dog, he will never do without one a«;ain. 

The sagacity of the shepherd's dog is wonder^ 
ful ; and if I had not seen so much myself, I could 
hardlv credit all we read about them. It is but a 
few days since I was reading in a Scotch paper 
a wonderful performance of one of these collie 
dogs. It seems the master of the bitch purchased 
at a fair some 80 sheep, and having occasion to 
stay a day longer, sent them forward and directed 
his faithful collie to drive them home, a distance 
of about 17 miles. The poor bitch when a few 
miles on the road dropped two whelps ; but faith- 
ful to her charge, she drove the sheep on a mile 
or two fiirther — then allowing them to stop, she 
returned for her pups, which she carried some two 
mile^ in advance or the sheep, and thus she con- 
tinued to do, alternately carrying her own young 
ones, and taking charge of the flock, till she reach- 
ed home. The manner of her acting on this oc- 
casion was gathered by the shepherd from various 
persons who had observed her on the road. On 
reaching hon^ and delivering her charge, it was 
found that the two pups were dead. In this ex- 
tremity the instinct of the poor brute was yet more 
remarkable; for, going immediately to a rabbit 
brae in the vicinity^, she dug out of the earth two 
joang rabbits, which she deposited on some straw 
in a bara, and continued to suckle them f<a some 
time, until they were unluckily killed by one of the 
farm tenants. It shouhi be mentioned that the 
next day ^e set off to the place where she left her 



master, whom she met retuining when aboat 13 
miles from home. 

The anecdotes of their sagacity are innumerable, 
and truly wonderful. 

I purchased a bitch of the taiUe$$ species, known 
as the English drover dog, in Smitnfield market 
some two years aga That species is much used 
upon the Downs, and are a larger and fleeter dc^ 
than the collie. We raised two litters from her» 
got by Jack, and I think the cross will make a 
very valuable dog for all the purposes of the farm- 
er. They leam easily, are very active, and so far 
they fully answer our expectations. 

A neighbor to whom we gave a bitch of the 
first litter would tell her to go into such a lot and 
see if there were any stray cattle there ; and she 
would go over the field, and if there were anj 
there, detect them and drive them down to the 
house. He kept his cattle in the lot, and it was 
full 80 rods from the house. The dog was not 
then a year old. We had one o£ the same Utter 
which we learned to go after cows so well, that 
we had only to tell him it was time to bring the 
cows, and he would set off for them from any part 
of the farm, and bring them into the yard as well 
as a boy. I think they would be invaluable to a 
farmer on the prairies. • After raising two litters, 
we sent the bitch to Illinois. I hope farmers will 
take more psins in gettiiur the shepherd dog. 
There is no difficulty in training. Our old one we 
obtained when a pup, and trained him without 
any trouble, and without the help of another dog. 
Any man who has patience, and any dog knowiedee 
at all, can train one of this breed to do all that he 
can desire of a dog. T. C. Peteils. 

Darien, January, 1844. 

We hope that Mr. Peters will now send us the 
price of his dogs if he has any for sale, for we 
shall have a dozen inquiries within a fonnight 
after the issuing of this Na Well-tiained shep- 
herd or cattle dogs in this vicinity are worth from 
$25 to $35, and scarce at that Puppies 3 months 
old, from $8 to $ia 

FREE BIAJITINS BREEDERS. 

Believino that roanv persons are not aware 
that a female will breed that is twin to a male, I 
am willing through the Agriculturist to certify, 
that two instances of the kind have occurred with- 
in two years, both within my immediate neigh- 
borhood. In the first instance, I had no difiicmty 
in ascertaining that the female was the larger <^ 
the tWo when first calved ; the last I did not see 
for some time after they were ealved, and the 
owner did not seem to recollect that there was 
any difference in the size of them. I am strongly 
inclined to believe that in both kstancesUie 
males were somewhat inferior to the females in 
size when first brought forth. I have known quite 
a number of instances in which the females woald 
not breed; but whether they, or the males to 
which they were twins, were the largest, I know 
not. Should it be a fact that when the female is 
the hirger of the two, they are just as likely to breed 
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as single calves, I think it would be worth know- 
ing. One of mv neighbors quite lutely informed 
me that he had a pair» but supposing the female 
would not breed she was slaughtered, when it 
was focmd that she was in calf. 

Joseph Cope. 
Kirileavingiony Pa*^ 20lh oflst mo,, 1844. 

TOPPING COTTON. 

The December No. of your eVer-welcome paper 
came to hand this day, and among it;; useful arti- 
cles, mv attention is drawn to that from C. McD., 
of South Carolina. I must first thank him for the 
kmd manner in which he has alluded to my arti- 
cles on the culture of cotton, as published in your 
work, and acknowledge to all whom it may concern, 
that I do indeed feel happy in having done some 
good ; of having somewhat returned benefits for the 
trerymanylhave received from farmers and farming 
papers. The amount of knowledge I have gained 
by personal experience is too limited to benefit any 
one; I am therefore indebted to books, paperSf 
and men, for all I am able to retail second hand. 
Mr. McD. refers to the topping of cotton, and says 
he does not recollect that 1 touched on the subject* 
I did not ; not that I thought its advantage at all 
questionable, but partly oversight, and partly be- 
cause it was so seldom resorted to, that I feared 
to be considered as recommending anything ques- 
tionable, thereby injuring the utility I hoped to 
accomplish in the articles written for your paper. 

In the summer of 1832, I think, Mr. John 
Thomas, of South Carolina, visited me, and among 
other practical lessons, he urged on me the utility 
of topping cotton — declaring that it would well 
repav for the time, whether it were cotton that 
would yield only 500 lbs. of seed cotton, or of that 
which yielded 2,000 lbs. To make his declaration 
as strong to others as to myself, I here state, that 
this gentleman at the date mentioned had some 
200 hands, was a cotton-grower, and had cultiva- 
ted it for some 20 to 30 years ; on the rich lands 
of the Congaree, as well as higher up the country 
OQ Broad river ; he was an intelligent man, and 
truly a warm-hearted southerner— he is now no 
more. 

In consequence of his urging me to try it on a 
small scale, as this cotmtry was new to both of us, 
I did so, and have had cause to follow it up ever 
since — sometimes neglecting at the proper time, 
from pressing occupations, or the season. I kept 
no memorandum ot the difference, though I com- 
menced farming, by keeping notes ; but I am con- 
fident if ibilowed up, that it will be beneficial two 
out of three years; and on most lands, will not 
injore the third year. I give mv reason why it 
may not benefit every year. If the season is wet 
after the time of toppinj?, say from the 25th of 
Jdy to the 5th or lOth of August, there will shoot 
ap water sprouts, which will shade the under 
bowls so as to prevent them opening well ; it will 
make a heavy top crop of bowls, which will cause 
the stalk to bend down, and if any wind comes 
with the rain, the stalk can not regain its upright 
position. If the season has been very dry, the 
€ottoQ will pretty much cease growing oy the time 



of topping, and will not then be advantageous, un- 
less done earlier — which, if I ever have another 
chance, I will try. 

Topping is advantageous for the following rea- 
sons : the forms or squares, and small bowls, will 
not be cast off so readily, the upper bowls will 
mature sooner, make less leaf to oe falling on the 
cotton, and the top bowls, principally, will be 
larger than otherwise. Last year I topped cotton 
on the first day of August — this year I did not top 
at ail, owing to the wet season. I would not top 
cotton during a wet year, till I had more knowl- 
edge on the subject, for fear of the water shoots, 
but would not hesitate if a dry one. 

Benefit of Manuee foe Cotton. — I have not 
seen marl used, but I can satisfy any one who 
doubts the effect of manures for cotton, and of cot- 
ton-seed especially — that no man ought ever to 
think of leaving a level farm, the house and friends 
of his childhood to seek rich lands. This year 
has been more favorable for thin lands, than usual ; 
but whether for stiff clays is rather doubtful ; and 
whether my manured land did better on this ac- 
count, I know not — ^but here is the result My 
orchard lot contains 24 acres, in which are ^ an 
acre in grass, J^ in a flower garden, and near } in 
roads and gin-house ; I therefore say there are 23 
acres in cotton, 9 of which were manured with 
cotton-seed, and about one with barnyard manure. 
From the 23 acres I have gathered an average of 
1,138 lbs. per acre. The poorest land on the 
place, and the poorest portion was manured ; a 
part of the unmanured, say 4 or 5 acres, could not 
have averaged over 700 lbs. per acre. This field 
has been in continued cultivation since 1828; has 
on it some 270 peach-trees, 3 years old; 50 smajl 
pear, apple, and cherry, with some 30 larffe peach- 
trees ; besides, two rows of morns mmticaulus, 
forming an avenue to the house. If the trees 
were deducted, there would not be over 21 acres^ 
which would give me 1,150 lbs. on an average; 
with enough more, if ^thered, to make 1,300 lbs. 
Another field that is high and dry, gently undula- 
ting, cleared in 1833 or '34, and is much richer 
land, will not give me that average, and was at no 
period of its growth as good, as was the manured 
portion. 

Pleasures and Advantages of Remaining at 
Home. — ^Let any man "cypher" up the cost of 
moving — the cost of land — the cost of building — 
the cost of clearing — to say nothing of the depri- 
vations in a country where &rms are to open — 
the loss of dear associates— our school-mates — and 
the time required to prepare for making money, 
and I venture on it, no sane man will move. I 
want to see man^^ from those old countries here: 
not that, Indian-like, I wish them to suffer because 
I have, but that I want a thicker-settled country, 
and more demand for land. Yet with all this I 
would recommend them to improve at home where 
they now are ; husband their resources ; study the 
economy of manures, improved agricultural im- 
plements, stock, seeds, and the best rotation and 
management of crops. 

Would that man merit aught but opprobrium, 
who would urge his fellows to sever every tender 
tie that binds him to " Home, sweet home ;** to 
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eren the ** old oaken backet ;'' to the soil ; to his 
associates and relatives, for the purpose ofgeiims^ 
richer land, which, when cleared, and cultivated 
as is now done, will cause the young flock to wan- 
der again — and in reality, only serve to support 
one generation ? I say nay, and therefore urge it 
on our brother farmer C. McD., as on all others in 
that good old state, to make it a part of their regular 
business to save, gather, and make manure ; they 
will find that three ^ears of labor, with the cost and 
loss of moving, will give them such lands, that 
they will cling to the *' old south state,'* even if 
they live in the '♦Peedee countfyr-God bless 
you." 

Leibio's Letters.— rl have just finished reading 
Leibig's Farailisfr Letters, and a capital fine thing 
it is. I wish it had been published prior to his 
other works, as I think it would have been more 
generallv beneficial ; whereas, many who pur- 
chased the first works of his, have not read them 
through, and will suppose this to be a similar work. 
But the form of letters makes it indeed *' familiar," 
and it tieau on *' familiar" subjects. 

M. W. Philips. 

Log Hall, Miss,, December 2Ut, 1843. 

In reply to inquiries, Dr. Philips' address is Ed- 
wards' Depot. If equally agreeable to our corres- 
pondents, we would recommend in communica- 
tions made us, always dating from their Post Offi- 
ces, when not that of their residence. They can 
then be written to by any one who wishes without 
further inquiry, and with a certainty of the letter 
reaching its place of destination. 

JOTTINGS IN ENGLAND. 

We here give the first of a series of articles that 
are promised us by a friend now travelling in Eng- 
land, and although written with all the ease of a 
familiar letter, our readers will find them to abound 
in valuable observations on the agriculture of Great 
Britain, the writer being one of our own roost emi- 
nent agriculturist. We expect his tour will be ex- 
tended to the Continent, and if so, we shall hope 
for a continuation of his observations there. Eu- 
ropean continental agriculture is almost unknown 
to Americans, and yet many valuable things are to 
be found there, well worthy the attention of our 
countrymen. 

London, January 3d, 1844. 

English Horses. — Among other things, I have 
been looking round me with some reference to the 
relative excellence of the English and American 
horse, as alluded to in an editorial article which I 
remember to have seen in the American Agricul- 
turist ; and though I then doubted the correctness 
of your opinion, yet I now think, on the whole, 
that a certain class of horses here, answering to 
our horse of all work, is an inferior animal. I 
must, however, think that the strong English 
hunter, the great weight carrier, the noble animal 



that is master of sixteen stone, [224 lbs.,] across a 
heavy country, is of all others the very horse for 
our purpose ; for in him are united size, power, ac- 
tivity, and courage, wiih all the clean and valuable 
points of a well-bred horse. At the cover-side, 
you may see gathered together, for the day's sport, 
some fiuy* or sixty such ; but in my own coun- 
try, some few occasionally cross my path, but 
nowhere, and on no occasion, is it the general 
character of our horses. 

When I consider the small difference in expense 
between raising good and bad animals, and the 
vast difference in their value when fit for market, 
I am only astonished at the short-sightedness of 
our farmera, and their •♦ penny-wise and potmd- 
foolish" principles of using a cheap stallion, by 
which they often save Ten Dollars, and as often 
lose Fiftv. Good breeding must be based on jpood 
blood. The carriage-horses now in ** town" are 
very ordinary, and are by no means as closely 
marched as tney are required to be in the city of 
New York. But I am told that " London is e/np- 
/y," and consequently the best horses are in the 
country ; and I doubt not that in " the season," 
London contains more fine horses than any city in 
the world — nous verrons — (we shall sec) 

Unsound Feet.— Of one thing I am well con- 
vinced, that there is very much more unsoundness 
of feet here than with us in America, which I am 
inclined to attribute to a large portion of our 
winter's work being on snow, which keeps the 
feet cool and moist, and saves them from the con- 
stant jar of a hard, unyielding road ; while our 
comparatively cold open stables render them much 
less liable to inflammatory disease, affections of 
the eyes, and a thousand other ills attendant on 
thick clothing, and close, warm stables in a climate 
where the thermometer has not as yet ranged be< 
low 29 degrees. 

Clipping Horses. — And now let me notice for 
the consideration of such of your readers as are 
interested in horses, the practice here called " c/tp- 
;nno-," which is in England attended with theb^ 
results in every point of view, especially with 
horses that have long, thick coats, and are with 
difficulty dried off after their work. The opera- 
tion consists in clipping over the whole or the 
horse's coat from his head to his heel, with curved 
and other shaped scissors made for the purpose, 
raising at every clip the hair with a very flexible 
and rather fine-toothed comb, in order to its close 
cutting without notch or rib. The expense of 
clipping a full-sized horse is two guineas, or about 
nine dollars and a half, and is generally performed 
by three men, who commence at six o'clock in the 
morning of one day, working all that day through 
the night, and finishing alK>ut noon of the next 
day ; their object in thus uninterceptedly continu- 
ing the work, is that they may take advantage of 
the animal's drowsiness to chp the more trouble- 
some parts about the belly and flank, which in a 
ticklish horse might otherwise be difficult One 
would naturally suppose that such an opemtioa 
could not but be dangerous to the health of the 
animal, and that colds, coughs, &c., most ensue, 
but I was surprised to find that this was by no 
means the case, and that an extra blaaket lor a 
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week or ten days, with a Utile moi^ care while 
staoding in harness, was all that was requisite to 
ensure the safety of the horse. After that he is 
even less liable to cold than before the clippinir, 
from the fact of his seldom sweating, and when 
he does do so, that he dries quickly, instead of 
standbg for hours in a long wet coat of hair. It 
also in many cases makes a perceptible improve- 
ment in the cheerfulness, and consequently in the 
action and work of the horse — gives him a most 
beautiful, velvet-like, close coat — ^and much facili- 
tates the groom^s work of cleaning, &c., &c. ; in- 
deed, so generally is the advantage of clipping ac- 
knowledged, that even the mail and stage- horses 
have this expense bestowed upon them ; and not 
uofrequently a cab-horse is seen half clipped, that 
he may be the easier cleaned from the filth of 
London mud. Shaving has been resorted to for 
the same purpose, but is not so well liked. Sin- 
ging has been practised, and a very clever little in- 
strument was invented for applying the flame; 
but of all the modes, clipping has the preference, 
though you find the singer in almost every stable 
for the ordinary purpose of trimming horses, and 
is, I presume, now to be purchased in New York ; 
if not, I would recflgimend attention to it. 

India-Rubber ^w.— Being now fairly in the 
stable, let me ^Hition the patent India-rubber 
boot, as the very best and neatest protection I ever 
saw for an interfering horse. It remains in its 
place, fits close and snug to the ankle rounding in 
with the fetlock joint to the pasture. As far as 
my experience goes, after two or three years' use 
ofthem, it causes as Uitle, or less chafe, than any 
others; and when worn on a black leg, draws 
very little attention to the infirmity of your horse — 
which, by-the-by, is a very hateful one. What is 
more absurd than a horse going on three legs, and 
carrying the fourth, because he can not keep it out 
ofhis way ? 

CULTURE OF CRANBERRIES. 

Having been frequently addressed by gentlemen 
in your state upon the subject of cultivating the 
cranberry, I beg leave through your paper to an- 
swer them, by replying to the following queries 
of one of my correspondents lust received. 

1. Are the plants obtained from the berry? It 
is my opinion they are not, as I have repeatedly 
tried the experiment of endeavoring to grow them 
from the seed, and have known others do the same, 
but without success. 

2. Is manure necessary in the rows or hill ? I 
should think it was not, for our greatest yield of 
cranberries in their wild state, is obtained from 
cold sour lands. 

3. What time in the spring or fall should the 
roots be planted ? I had always followed planting 
in the sprinff till the fall of 1842. The vines 
ptanted ttot fall yielded a few berries the succeed- 
ing autumn of 1843, but not so abundantly accord- 
ing to their time, as those planted in the spring. 
This, however, may be owing to the cold season 
we had ; for the cranberry here, generally, was 
cot short List year. 

4. The maoaer in which I commenced the ctil- 



ture of them, and success up to this date ? In the 
spring of 1840, 1 planted half an acre with roots, 
put out in drills iSinches apart, and 2 inches from 
each other in the drills. The following autumn, 
1841, I gathered 12 quarts of fine cranberries. 
The next autumn I gathered 28 boxes, measuring 
one half bushel each box, of which 6 boxes were 
sent to the American Institute, and were awarded 
a diploma. The fall of 1842, 1 gathered 81 boxes 
from the half acre, and again was awarded a di- 
ploma by the American Institute for such as I 
showed. The past two years have been very bad 
seasons for the cranberry, the crop having fell 
short of its usual yield greatly ; but no{ so much 
so as the common wild cranberry. I have set out 
plants evenr year since 1840, taking the most 
thriving which I could find, and have always had 
a good yield when the season was reasonably f9i^ 
vorable. 

Any one wishing to obtain roots will please ad- 
dress me, stating the number of square rods they 
wish planted, when I will give my prices for the 
same. Sullfvan Bates. 

Bellingham, Mass., Jan. 25<A, 1844. 

SCARCITY OF SWINE AND SHEEP, 

SwTNE of all sorts have been selling high lately, 
and there is great inquiry for them now. Many 
think as times improve, and the farmera' spirits 
rally a little, that Berkshires will be in active de- 
mand a|^in at fair prices. I should like to see 
your opmion on the Chinese breed for this country, 
for making shoat pork for the citv market There 
is an immense quantity of that kind sent to New 
York from this county in the summer months, alive, 
and in the early autumn months, dead. It is of a 
superior quality, being fatted from the refuse of 
the dairy. The Chinese breed, if we could get 
them to produce fast enough, would do us good. 
They are small and slow of growth ; but they are 
easily kept, and we could therefore feed more of 
them — the pork of this breed is most delicious. 

There is more inquiry for sheep since the late 
advance in wool. It is supposed there is not one 
fourth the number of fine sheep in this county that 
there was eight yeara ago, and many will sooQ 
rcCTet having so heedlessly destroyed this invalu- 
able animal. *• S. W. 

Orange Countyy Jan. 19M, 1844. 

Instead of thorough-bred Chinese, we would 
recommend our correspondent to take a cross of 
them upon the Berkshires, as this produce would 
make just the thing for his purpose. We recently 
saw at Mr. Woolsey's, and also at Mr. Valk's, on 
Long Island, some beautiful specimens of the swiike 
kind made in this way. We need not add the re- 
peated experiments we made on our farm several 
years ago in thus* crossing these breeds, as they 
must be still fresh in the memory of the readers 
of the agricultural journals. It is sufficient to say 
that they were highly satisfactory, and found favor 
with all who desired a medium-sized animal 
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THE CURCULIO. 

The Curculio, (Ehynduenut Cerasi, Peck,) its natural 
history, habits, character, and the best mode of pre- 
venting its destructive ravages ; tt^ether with re- 
marks on the cause of the disease known as the 
Warty Excrescence, and suggestions to prevent its 
appearance. In a letter to the Committee on Fruits 
of the Massachusetts Horticultura] Society. By 
Dr. Joel Bubnett, SouUiborough', Mass. 
This insect was called by Herbst, Rhynchanus 
Nenuphar: by Peck, Rhynchantis Cerasi — but 
commonly goes by the oame of curcttiioy or plum- 
weevil, by horticulturists. ** He is a little rough, 
dark-brown beetle, has two small bunches or pro- 
tuberances on his back, a rostrum or beak on 
which are two antenna. 

(FlQ, 11.) 



J9f^ 



The Cucalio of the natnnl size. 
He is so shv and retiring and unobtrusive in his 
character, in his beetle-stage, that he is not liable 
to be seen unless he is s^rched-ibr purposely, and 
this is the reason why so Uttle is known of him 
generally. 

When you have discovered that he is operating 
upon the fruit, which you may know by his pe- 
(FiG. 12.) culiar mark upon it, by as- 
siduously watchiDg, you may 
chance to see him cutting the 
incision with bis rostrum, 
{Jig, 12.) If you extend 
vour thumb and finger toward 
him, it must be done very 
cautiously and slily, or before 
you touch him he will drop, 
as impercepiiblv as a small 
shot would, to tne ground. 

It should be remarked, that 
we do not know that he uses 
the fruit for his food, but 
chooses it as receptacles for 

The Cnrcalio in the act his egSTS. 
of makinir the »«ji-ij- He begins his work upon 
wtriSJ, o? beil. the plum and apricot, as soon 
in the season as the small 
cap or covering, formed by the blossom, falls off, 
but not so soon upon the peach. Examining the 
Iruit occasionally or daily, you are to know when 
he has commenced his work by his peculiar mark 
or incision, which is readily seen on fruit with 
smooth skin, as the plum, cherry, apple, Uc^ but 
on the peach it is known by a small drop of gum 
oozing from its surface. It has been stated that 
the furzy surface on the peach, is a barrier or ob- 
stacle in his wav, but it does not prove so here, as 
the injury whicn it sustains is quite general, unless 
protectea. ' 

I say, then, he is known to be on the fhiit-tree 
by his peculiar mark on the fruit. This mark is 
the wound he makes with his rostrum, which 
consists in raising up the skin of the plum to a 
small extent, under which he deposites an egg. 
The shape or fonn of this mark is semi-lonar or 



(Fig. 13.) 




crescent-shafe, and in the middle of this wound 
is a small discolored speck, where the egg is 
placed, (figs, 13, 14, 15.) 

In the early part of the 
Bea3on,or dunng the month 
of June, his mark will be 
found near the ape:i, or 
point of the plum {kg, 13.) 
But after the plum has 
reached a considerable size, 
or from the 1st to the 20th 
of July, his mark w|ll be 
found at the base, or near 
where the stem is insert- 
ed. (^^. 14.) 

This last-m&itioned place 
the insect prefers, it would 
seepi, from instinct, lest 
the plum, by its strong 
connexion to the tree, 
should not fall soon enough 
to secure the wel^e of 
the crub within it; for this 
vital connexion is sooner 
disturbed by the worm 
than i|y ould be if the egg 
had flR deposited at the 

When the egg hatches, 

the larva sometimes, it is 

presumed, falls from the nidus or nest, and the 

fruit remains unharmed ; but most generally » iu 

(Fig. 15.) (Fig. 15,) 




Incision near the apex 
small plums. 




Fig. 14 shows the Incision ii««r the base, in large phuna. !%• 
small or discolored spot, at the inner line of the mark. It the 
nest where the egg lies. 

Fig. 15 shows the bine line, which faidicatea that the cmh la 
eating within. 

four or five days from the time the egg » laid, 
a small bluish fine, near the skin, mar be seen 
extending from bis mark, {fig. 15,) which signi- 
fies that the grub is within. And also when his 
mark has assumed a bluish tint, you may be cer- 
tain that destruction will follow; for when yoo 
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see these signs, take the plum from the tree, and 
cut off a small portion where the mark is, and you 
wiU notice that the larya has burrowed down mto 
it. 

The effect, upon the plum or other fruit, of the 
{arv^a within, is to cause it to shrivel and decay, 
and after a while it falls. By the time the plum 
fells, the insect has nearly or quite completed his 
larra or jsprab stage, and then he leaves it and goes 
down a little way into the earth. 

Here in the earth he undergoes his transforma- 
tion, (Jig. 16,) which is performed in about fifteen 
or twenty days, in the month of June, or fore part 
of Julv. But all the larvs (so far as I have ob- 
leryea) that go into the earth about as late as the 
90th of July, do not ascend that sieason, but remain 

(Fig. 16.) 



Larr» of the Corculio of the natural size. 

there in the pupa stage, (fig. 17») until the next 
spring. We are ^o observe, then, that there are 
two fi^enerations ^i one season, of these insects, 
and this &ct it is important to know ; for if . the 
fiist generation in the larva and beetle stages is 
(Fio. 17.) destroyed, we have little to 

fear from the second, which 

operates in July. 

The kinds of fruit, and the 

only kinds, which the curculio 

injures, as far as I have ob- 
. ^ served, are the plum, apricot, 

*^.S^''a.I!Uli«L'"^ nectarine, peach, cherry, and 

apple, and these I have placed 
hi the order in which he seems to prefer them. 
But I would remark, that he is not the only insect 
which makes the apple wormy. The codling- 
moth does great injunr to the apple-crop, and the 
caterpillar df this moth should not be mistaken for 
the larva of the curculio. 

The curculio does not usually injure the oherry- 
erop excessively, but it is remarkable what a cause 
of general devastation he proves to the plum-crop, 
when he is suffered to go on in his work unmo- 
lested. The writer has known large plum-trees, 
loaded with fruit, in the early part of June, upon 
which nearly every plum would be punctured, and 
ooosequently all would be lost to the cultivator. 

The objection, in the comnMinity, a^nst culti- 
vating this fruit, is upon the complamt, cnt fact, 
that tlie plums will not hang on until ripe ; and 
nurserymen are of\en questioned, if they know of 
any kinds that will not drop before they become 
matared. 

As great a pest as this little insect is to the fruit- 
grower, I am not willing that he should be loaded 
with more sins than he deserves. He has been 
chuged with behdg the cause of the fungus ex- 
crescences on the plum-tree, of which he will not 
plead guilty. True, his larva, and also those of 
some other insects, it is said, are found in this lun- 
ffus, and this is the reason why this disease has 
Seen attributed to him. My reasons for saying he 



is not the cause of this disease, may be offered in 
another place. 

It is remarkable how unconfined or unlocated 
the curculio appears to be. I formerly believed 
that he was limited nearly to the ground, und^ 
and n9ar the tree where he was produced, and 
that, if the earth under it was paved, or so fixed 
as to prevent the larvae from descending into it,^ 
that that tree would be secure the following sea«» 
son, at least. But more extensive observation has 
taught me otherwise. This &ct I consider a very 
important point in this insect's character. In 1838, 
a new apple-tree came into bearinsr, haying three 
apples upon it, situated 20 rods distant from any 
fruit-bearing tree, and I hoped to test the quality 
of the apples thereby ; but I was disappointed. In 
the first of July, I noticed the spoiler's mark upon 
these apples, and after a while thev dropped off. 
I have searched after, and found him, upon an 
apple-tree in a pasture, whioh stood alone and at 
a distance from any other fruit-tree. A plum-tree, 
trained to the east end of my house, bore for the 
first time in the year 1841. I watched the fruit, 
and, about the usual time, found his mark upon 
some of the plums, and secured them. From these 
observations, I am led to the supposition, at least, 
that he may not be dependant altogether upon the 
before-mentioned fruits for the propagation of his 
race ; but when fruits are wanting, he finds other 
receptacles for his eggs. But this is a conjecture 
simply. No doubt he is capable of fiying to a con- 
siderable distance. 

Dr. Harris stated to roe, that he was not certain 
that the plum weevil does feed in the beetle form, 
though he rather supposed he did. But whether 
he does or does not feed, his organs of taste and 
smell are rather obsolete or disused, for we are 
able to state, from observation, that many kinds 
of odorous bodies which are obnoxious to many 
insects, are not so to him, 

I have tried camphor upon the tree, watered it 
with solution of soap and of tobacco, and I do not 
know that he was disturbed any further than he 
would be mechanically by their application. 

I might here notice the inadequacy of other 
measures which have been recommended to firus^ 
trate his operations, but prefer to proceed to a 
statement of those means which will ensure suc- 
cess, if persevered in, and prove satis&otory. 

As the notion is prevalent that he crawls up the 
body of the tree, I would state that he flies on to 
it, and, therefore, it is useless to apply any preven- 
nve to keep him firom ascending that way. 

I am free to state, that this insect can not be 
combated without labor, and the result secured, 
will very far more than compensate for all labor 
bestowed, even in a pecuniary point of view. 

Believing, from my obsenn^tlon, that he can not 
be successfully opposed by preparations of soap, 
and infusions of odorous bodies thrown on to the 
tree, by means of a syringe, I proceed to state the 
course which has been followed with snccess, so 
far as I know. 

Our rule of action should be, direct §ggresswn 
upon him, both in the beetle and larva forms. In 
the pupa stage he lies in the groond secured from 
our search. 
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Watched, as the plum and fruit-trees alwa^rs 
should be, by the gardener, as soon as his mark is 
seen on the ijluins, which will be generally as soon 
as the plum is left naked by the blossom, a sheet 
of sufficient dimensions should be suspended be- 
neath the tree, by two or three individuals, or 
otherwise ; then give the tree a sudden rap, or 
jar, and the insect immediately falls upon it, and, 
feigning himself dead, very much resembles a 
raisin seed in form, (fig, 18.) 

(Fig. 18.) 



has hatched ; and this operatioa I have practised 
successfully and repeatedly. 



(Fig. 19.) 



llie insect, when shook flrom the tree, asaames the abore form, 
either that of the upper or lower figilre, and keeps the feign- 
ed appearance a moment or two. 

All the curculios on the sheet should be crashed 
between the thumb and finger, and all the stung 
plums that fall from the tree should be put into 
the fire. 

I would impress upon the mind of the gardener 
the importance of assiduously attending upon his 
destruction in the month of June. The trees sh(^ld 
be shaken twice or three times daily, certainly in 
the morning and evening, in order that the beetles 
may be crushed, and all the wounded fruit gath- 
ered and put into the fire. I have observed that 
usually alter the twenty-fifth of July he is not to 
be found. 

If the first generation, which operates in June, 
are well destroyed, we have less, yea, very little, 
to fear from the second generation, which work in 
July. Children, who are always urged, by impul- 
sive curiosity, to examme and investigate any new 
and curious object — of an insect, flower, or pebble, 
are ready and sufficient hands to perform much of 
this work, and gladly will they perform it when 
promised a share of the product. 

This mode of protecting and preserving plums 
from the cukulio, I have always found to succeed. 

I am aware, that the labor required may be 
thought an objection to this mode of warfare, and 
that the result will not warrant the time and pains ; 
but if the orchardist Will tar his apple-trees to pro- 
tect against the canker-worm, ana the gardener 
spend titne to kill the cut-worm, and water his 
plants in a dry season, surely this course is also 
justifiable : the result wilt iustify the means. 

A tree standing near the door. If jarred and shook 
several times a day, as it may be passed, would 
be likely to succeed, as this course would discom- 
mode and frustrate the insect in his work. 

Plum-trees, standing in a hog-yard, frequently 
sustain partial crops, tor the hogs are frequently, 
daring the day, rubbing against them, and are 
pretty sure to eat all those that fall to the earth. 

Plums can be saved, even aAer the egg is laid 
in them, by a trivial operation, if done before it 
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Showing thfi method of 
destroying the eggs with 
aqoiU. 



You may smile at a i 
ncBuvre, which is to destroy 
an almost infinitesimal egz, 
with an instrument made 
dfa quill, like a tooth-pick ; 
bat this the fruit-amateor 
will do with pleasure, if 
thereby he can save a plam 
OQ a new youns^ tree, to test 
the fruit of which be has 
been waiting patientl jr with 
hopeful anxiety. It » well 
worth the while to do this 
on low trees, iu point of 
economy. 

It may be well to re- 
mark, that the egg is de- 
posited in the inner drde 
of the incisien, cnder a 
small discolored portioo of 
the skin of the plum, and 
the opera doQ consists in 
removing this discolored 
portion of the skin, and 
scooping out the egg with 
the instrument, {fig. 19.) 

The desire which has 
been manifested in the com- 
munity to possess a knowledge of this insect, the 
manner in which he operates, and a means of de- 
stroying him, must be my apology for thus hi pro- 
longing these remarks. 

Warty or Black Excrescence. — ^A communi- 
cation from William Prince & Co., some few weeks 
since, to the Editor of the New England Farmer, 
in which a list of the kinds of plum is made out, 
which, they say, are not subject to the fungus or 
warty excrescences, has induced me to state my 
opinion concerning the natare of that disease. 

I do not remember to have seen that disease 
spoken of except in ooonexion with the belief that 
it is caused by an insect ; and I believed it to be 
so produced, until observation proved to me that it 
was attributed to the wrooff cause. The reason 
any one would offer as proof that the disease was 
caused by the curculio, is that its larvs are some- 
times found in this juicy fungus. 

There is one analogous reason for attributing 
this fungus to the curculio, or some insect ; that 
is, the production of galls upoa the oak by the 
puncture of an insect, and the deposidog his egg 
m the puncture. But how uniform, in form and 
size, are these galls, compared with these excres- 
cences, which are very irregular in form and size. 
So far as I have be^ able to observe, by dissec^ 
ing these fun£^, they appear to arise in that put 
or texture called the albumom. 

I have thought that the proximate cause might 
be an obstracUon in the ve^els of that texture, by 
reason of the unhealthiness of the sap. The ves* 
sels burst, and the sap is poured out under the 
iMLrk. Now the sap is as fiill of the life of the 
tree as blood is full of the life of an animaL 

This extravasated sap will immediately become 
organized, or partially iO| and, rapidly iocreasmi^ 
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borst through the outer bark and make its appear- 
ance. 

This fungus is not eonfined to the young wood, 
bat is produced upon limbs of large size, the outer 
bark of which the curculio would not be able to 
poocture. 

It makes its appearance from June up to August. 
These fungi come in all forms ; sometimes in a 
single spot, and then again extend along the limb 
ibr several inches, always with an irregular granu- 
lated surface. This want of uniformity in form, 
size, 2uk1 location, is eridence that it is not caused 
by an insect. AAer being cut from the large limbs, 
these fungi will often sprout out again between 
the wood and the bark where the wound is made, 
ind require a second operation. 

Now, this would not be the case if caused by 
an insect. This disease may often be noticed un- 
4er the bark before it burst, upon lar^e limbs, 
where the bark is strong, which, if slightly opened 
with a knife, will yield to the pressure, and the 
ftmmis soon appears. 

While this fungus is young and tender, the cur- 
linlio finds it a convenient receptacle for his eggs, 
the iuice of which affords abundant nutriment for 
the larvas. A pretty sure sign, by which you may 
know that he has used it for that purpose, is a 
small drop of gum oozing from its surface; and 
where you do not see this sign, you may not ex- 
pect to find his larva within. 

t have said that this disease begins in the part 
called the alburnum. This is the texture through 
which the sap ascends ; but it soon involves every 
texture of the tree, wood and bark, and is malig- 
nant and surely fatal to the limb on which it 
^ws. It is as destrqctiye to the tree as cancer 
18 to the human flesh. These fungi always die 
the succeeding winter, never live over winter, and 
remain upon the tree, unless removed, a black, 
nnsightly mass. 

I have observed two trees, both of a kind, and 
Dearly of a size, but standing apart and difi'erently 
located ; one would be diseased witji the excres- 
cences, and the other would not, while the fruit 
of both would be nearly alike injured bv the cur- 
culio ; and this fact I consider adfditional evidence 
that he is not the cause. 

It is desirable both to find a remedy when a tree 
is diseased, and also a means of prevention. The 
odv remedy I know of, is to cut the tumor out, 
and this should be done as early as possible. If 
done earl^, and with care, the wound soon heals, 
and the limb is but slightly injured. 

But a means of prevention is more desirable 
than a remedy. 

A tree of most of the kinds of plums which may 
he obtained at nurseries, if placed on a somewhat 
gravelly soil, whose power to retain water is small, 
and, therefore, subject to sudden transition from a 
moist to a dry condition of its roots, every season, 
I will venture to say will be diseased. 

I do not mean that there may not be an excep- 
tion, and that all kinds are equally subject to it ; 
but I know of no exception, among a number of 
varieties, which have been cultivated under my 
observation. 

I am inelined to the opioioD, that a preTentioQ 



may be found in cultivating the plum in a loamy 
soil, rather moist, and in keeping that soil imiform 
as to moisture and richness. 

Any kind of tree is not in the condition in which 
nattire would place it and keep it, when the soil 
over its roots is kept naked and exposed to the 
burning and drying suns of summer, or uncovered 
and unprotected from sudden and intense cold of 
winter. 

Neither can fruit-trees prosper so well in grass 
land ; for, though the covering of grass may senre 
as protection from extreme heat or cold, yet it will 
take from the soil the nourishment which should 
go to the tree. 

In what a uniform cpndition the roots of forests 
trees are kept, by the thick bed of leaves which 
covers the earth, the slow and steady decomposi- 
tion of which affords the necessary nourishment ; 
and so matted and plaited are they, as to prevent 
the escape of the fertilizing ^ses, which must 
otherwise evaporate unappropriated by the trees. 

So far as I have observed, those nlum-trees h^ve 
been exempted from these fungi wnich are located 
in ^ood soil not subject to drought or deficient in 
moisture. Trees standing beside a heavy wail 
prosper better, (other things beinff equal,) than 
those which stand in the open field, on account of 
the protection which the wall proves to the roots. 

Entertaining these views, I would recommend 
to fruit-growers the following mode of cultivation, 
as a prevention : — 

Let the plum-trees be set in a soil rather loamy 
and moist, and they mav be set within 8 or 10 feet 
of each other. The sou should be in good condi- 
tion as to richness, and being made smooth and 
level, should be covered over with a good coating 
of straw, old hay, or leaves. This covering is to 
lie year af^er year, and decompose as the leaves 
do in the forest, having addition made to it from 
year to year, as may be necessary. 

Such a course ot management will make the 
soil approximate to uniformity as to temperature, 
richness, and moisture, and, I believe, insure sue* 
cess in cultivating the plum ; and not only is it 
suitable to the plum, but will enhance success in 
the cultivation of other kinds. 

The above article is copied from Hovey's Maga- 
zine of Horticulture, and we are indebted to its 
obliging editor for the use of the cuts which iilus- 
trate it. 

SUPERIOR DUTCH CHEESE. 

Take sour loppered milk, skim off the creanSt 
then set it over the fire in an iron pot — ^brass is 
poisonous. Let it remain until the curd rises, 
which will be when the whey is scalding hot at 
the bottom of the pot; there is a difference in the 
heat of the whey at top and bottom. Skim the 
curd into a basket, which is best; letitrenjainsix 
or eight hours to drain, then br^k the qnrd, (on a 
table,) as fine as possible; after which put the 
curd lightly in a stone jar, salting it to taste. Let 
it remain in the jar, stirring it twice a day with a 
wooden spoon or round stick, keep it loose an4 
light, tmtil it becomes palatable to the taste of the 
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maker. The cheese acquires a disagreeable flayor 
it kept too loD^ in the jar. Make the cheeses iato 
small balls, and set them in a cellar. It should 
not be eaten the first few days, and is best flavor- 
ed from one week to two weeks old. 

Ah Orange CoUntt Ladt. 



FARM.H0RSE8. 

The following article was sent us in May last, 
but having been mislaid, its publication has from 
this cause been deferred to the present time. 

There is no one item of farm management in 
the United States, which has received so little 
systematic attention, as that of raising a breed of 
horses suited to the varied purposes of a farm. 
In every other class of stock, we possess to a great- 
er or less extent, original and distinct breeds, long 
tried and his^hly approved, for the different purf)oses 
for which they are required. Thus, we navfc the 
improved Durham cattle for early maturity and 

g'ofitable milking and fattening qualities; the 
erefords, for the yoke and eart)r economical fat- 
tening; the Devons for richness of milk, superad- 
ded to the qualities of the Herefords ; and the Ayr- 
shires, a more recent breed, adapted to the dairy and 
the shambles. In sheep, we havef the silken-fleeced 
Saxon ; the fine, heavy-fleeced Merino, through all 
the diiSerent, 3^et distinct varieties of Escurial, 
Paular, Nigretti, &c ; the long coarse fleece and 
heavy carcass of the Ootswold, Lincolnshire, and 
Bakewell ; and the medium wool, and choice car- 
cass of the South and Hampshire Downs, and 
Cheviots. Swine run through the various grades 
of distinctive excellence, the Berkshire, China, 
Mackay, Woburn, Byfield, Kenilworth, Neapolitan, 
Essex, &c ; while all the lower tribes of geese, 
docks, chickens, rabbits, dogs, cats, pigeons, etc, 
have their pedigrees as pure and Unstained as the 
most legitimate possessors of an hereditary title. 
The horse too, m one branch of hisfamilv, enjoys 
a distinct and honorable lineage, as carefully guard- 
ed against all lapse or blemish, as the claimant 
for royal succession. Sometimes, it is true, there 
is a blot in their escutcheon, which, owing to 
great excellence on the part of the individual, the 
world slurs over, as the loyal subjects of Great 
Britain have occasionally done, in the instance of 
their Seventh Henry, and some others : while they 
dwell on the strong crosses firom other branches 
of the &mily with peculiar emphasis and com- 
placency. American Eclipse, and his peerless 
daughter, Black Maria« have been more than 
forgiven, for the trifllnff hiatus in their ped- 
i^ee, in consideration of the unequalled progeny 
or the former, and the hitherto unsurpassed 
performance of his three successive four-mile 
neats, and the yet unattempted imitation of 
the five four mile heats of Black Maria. If 
we except the large, mongrel, Pennsylvania cart 
or wagon-horse, which possesses the greatest 
claims to a definite race, a breeds a distinct t pecu- 
liar breed of horses, the best fitted for the general 
purposes of a farm, the horse of all work, is not 
known in America. We have m certain sections 
d the coimtry, a full supply of valuable horses. 



from which may be selected a laiye proportion of 
individuals well adapted to a variety of purposes, 
and perhaps to all the wants of the community ; 
but they are of every form and feature, and can be 
matched, only occasionally, in all requisite points. 

It is vastly to be regretted, that such enormous 
sums have been expended for the importation of 
racing-stock, while so little has been accomplished 
for the production of the more humble and more 
serviceable beast. Millions hate been paid at the 
south and west, for turf nags; yet how small the 
proportion of really useful animals do they possess 
at the present moment In most instances, their 
importations were made without reference to the 
improvement of the fitrm-horse, or withoQt judg- 
ment, if they were; and the breeding has been 
without system or design. Fancy, not utility, has 
been the motive, and fanciful enough has been the 
result There are thousands of horses, for' which, 
for the single item of begetting, their owners 
have paid from $50 to $100, and whick have 
cost them as much more, at least, to rear, and 
yet a purchaser would make an indiflferent bar^ 
gain in paying for them the cost of their con- 
ception. Many choice animals, it is tme, are 
owned there, which however, are principally suit- 
ed to the saddle, and not to the harness, which is 
the great requisite in the farm-horse. As those 
are the sections of the Union distinguished, jMr 
eminence, for the race-course, it is a very legitimate 
conclusion, that the turf is not always the parent 
of improvement in horee-flesh. Is it essential to 
this improvement ? Let us see. 

In the six north-eastern, or New England states, 
horse-racbg has either not been practised at all, 
or tolerated in former times, occasionally, by some 
of them, only to a very limited extent Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut have never permitted them, 
and the fancy who were to attempt such a test of 
horse-excellence in either state, would be treated 
to an apartment in their jails, or a seat in their 
stocks; the latter state, placing the champions of 
the turf, in the safne categoir with the votaries 
of Thespis or Terpsichore, play-actors, dancers, 
circus-riders, mountebanks, and the whole race of 
Hariequuis and Judys. Yet Ivhat has bera the 
result of horse-breecung in these states? Briefly, 
it may be replied, that with comparatively no ex- 
tra expense tor costly importations, they have, till 
within a few yeare past, produced a more Talnable, 
serviceable race of norses, than could have been 
shown ftom an eooal territory, in any other portkn 
of the <tountry. The Yankees, true to the Bistlnct 
that sent them 3,000 miles into the wDdemess, 
from the most civilized nation in the worid, en- 
joying all the blessings of an hereditary royalty 
and aristocracy, a state church, and nmnerous 
other privileged classes, broke loose from many d 
the dogmas of the day, and from none more ef* 
fectually, than the long-established one, that suo- 
cessfnl racing was the only true and proper test of 
excellence in a horse. They bred excltisively from 
the manifest, tried, and acknowledged merits of 
an animal, and with some, yet it must be confess- 
ed, with too little reference, to the merits of an- 
cestry in the one selected for breed. Had the lat- 
ter principle had that full and ample coosideratiao 
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to which experience has shown it entitled, it is be- 
lieved their success in stock-breedinjs:, would have 
been inferior to no other portion of the world. As 
it is, however, it must be acknowledged a fault, and 
though not a vital, yet a f^esi^t one, in the prac^ 
tice of which, no distinguished or general excel- 
lence can ever be reached. We have seen, in late 
years, how ihey have been surpassed by the 
soathem portion of New York, and especially 
Long Island, and New Jersey, in the CTeater num- 
ber of superior roadsters, the natural result of a 
continued and thorough system of breeding choice 
mares, to the best formed, and most substantial, 
imported blood-stallions. 

New England has, in former times, possessed 
some horses of unmatched qualities, which they 
have derived from various sources* Several im- 

Jtations have been made from the great source 
SlU modem improvement, the sandy region of 
the east, and which, though at small cost, and 
sometimes accidental, yet they have been credit- 
able to their subsequent possessors, from their 
proper use, and the just estimation in which they 
hare been held. Among many so distinguishedf, 
pre-eminently stood, lon^o intervallo, the far- 
lamed Morgan horse* of Vermont, and his more 
ancient compeer, the imported Barb Ranger, or as 
he was subsequently called, Lindsey's Arabian.f 
There is a tradition on our northeastern coast, 
that a valuable Arabian stallion was, in the early 
settlement of that countr)', washed ashore from a 
stranded vessel, and running wild with an excel- 
lent breed of native mares, then ranging the woods, 
he founded the stock of Narraganset pacers. 
These were, at one time, quite a distinct breed, 
valuable for their speed and endurance under the 
saddle, though they can hardly be said to have 
been a desirable race as a farm-horse. They pro- 
duced a good deal of profit to their breeders, by 
shipping to the West Indies, for which market 
these animals were precisely adapted, the bloods 
of those islands esteeming the nigh spirit, and 
rapid, easy gait, as the very perfection of horse- 
qualification ; and when once mounted on these 
mettlesome pads, by the aid of three negroes, one 
at the bit, and one at each stirrup, they probably 
felt as Richard the third, when he bid, 
*< My kiDgdom for a horse.'' 
We once had a humorous description of a scrub- 
raee near Chepachet, or somewhere in the re- 
paa^ of a more recent and famous race of bipeds, 
m which one of these pacers was pitted against a 
crack-racer, and findins: he was losing ground in 
his nmning-gait, adroitly fell into his accustomed 
pace, and fairly distanced his opponent 

The importation by Gen. Eaton in 1806, of two 
choice Barbs, on his return from Tripoli, (where 
be rendered such distinguished services to hii 
coontry, oat of all credit for which he was most 
effectually jockied by our then administration,) 
pwdaced do marked improvement in the horses 

* Snpposed to have been across between a choice Norman 
•Bd tegUah tboroii^-brod. 

1 1 object to the application of *' Lindtef* to this animal, as 
Capt. L. was no further instnimental in extending his reputa* 
Cioo or character, except as comointly with other individual*, 
b« aided in procuring his transfer firom Massachusetts to Vir- 



of Massachusetts, where they remained for many 
years. 

The history of that remarkable animal, the 
Arabian Ranger, (unsurpassed it is believed, by 
either the Darley Arabian, or Godolphin Barb,) as 
given in the Turf Register by Gen. Fornian, is 
substantially the same as was related to me, by 
that eminent importer and breeder, and accurate 
judge of all varieties of stock, from the mettled- 
courser, and thorough-bred Durham, through all 
its crradations, to the graceful and choice varieties 
of the feathered tenants of the farm-yard, Charles 
Henry Wall, Esq. ; Whose birth-place, Pomfret, in 
Conn., Was for a long time the home of this horse. 

He was white, something over 15 hands high, 
of perfect form and symmetry, and was presented 
by the Emperor of Morocco^ from the choice of 
his stud, to the commander of an English frigate^ 
for some distingtlished service* Before returning 
to his own country, he put into port, either in the 
West Indies, or one of our southern states, and 
while the ship was detained, the horse was sent 
on shore for exercise, and placed in a lumber-yard. 
His plavfulness induced him to climb on a high 
pile of boards, from which he was precipitated, 
and before extricating him, he had, broken three 
of his legs. In this condition, he was presented 
to the captain of a New EnglSoid vessel, who, 
aware of his great value, made every effort for his 
recovery, in which he was entirely successful, and 
brought him to New London, in Conn., whence 
he was taken to Pomfret. This was just previous 
to our Revolution. 

Early during our struggles, in the formation of 
our infant cavalry, the attention of that invaluable 
ofScer, Capt. Lee, was called to a class of remark- 
ably fine norses, the progeny of this animal, and 
from them, he furnished his troop, which, for a 
combination of all the requisite qualities of such a 
body, from the leader to the private, both men 
and' horses, have no superiors. For sudden, ter- 
rific, and successful attack; for courageous, in* 
domitable and bloody defence ; or if borne dowo 
by hosts of opponents, for prompt and unassailable 
retreat; this band of heroic horsemen have in no 
age of the world ever been surpassed. The favor- 
ite white horse of Washington, which Stuart has 
immortalized in his splendid picture, in which the 
animal is seen supporting the arm of his beloved 
roaster, as he stands with a countenance teeming 
with inexpressible ettiotioos, watching from the 
Battery, the embarkation and retreat of the last of 
his country's invaders, is said to have been got 
by the Arabian Ranger. If there be any authen- 
tic history to correct or confirm this statement, we 
hope to see it forthcoming, ere the survivors of 
those glorious scenes have passed from the earth. 

But such progeny could not have been ennobled 
exclusively, ny such a sire. iBneas was promised 
a royal race, only from Latium's imperial line ; and 
it may be inferred conclusively, that the elements 
so happily blended in these coursers' reins, drew 
no inconsiderable portion of them from the merits 
of their dams. This noble beast, aAer having 
raised his reputation without the aid of the course^ 
was, subsequently to the Revolution, sold as a 
special iiiTor and at a high price, to Captain I^ind* 
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sey, and taken to VirgioJa, where he became the 
sire of several distinguished runains^ horses, and 
among others, Tulip. Many of the best horses of 
the present day, rank him in the line of their pro- 
genitors. 

Here, then, we have two distinguished instm- 
ments in improvement, without the remotest in- 
debtedness to the turf, and the improvement may 
he sustained and perpetuated to the latest genera- 
dons without recourse to it, if necessary. But 
though we do not consider such a test any more 
essential to the selection of a horse for all the 
purposes of utility, than we do the stage, as a ne- 
cessary adjunct 

<< T' improve tht manners and to mend tht heart ;*' 

and though many winners of high estimation would 
be utterly worthless as breeders for any useful ob- 
ject, such as Col. Johnson's little Trifle, christen- 
ed. No Trifle, after beating Black Maria when 
somewhat out of condition from her performance 
at Baltimore, when she took the prize of the 
Jockev Club some dozen years ago, but subse- 
quently brokoi down in her 20-mile race with the 
same competitor; besides many others that it 
is needless to name ; yet we would by no means 
exclude such as commended themselves to a 
favorable notice from their other good points, in 
addition to success on the course. There is too 
generally, however, where all qualities of form, 
and substance, and endurance, are satisfactory, an 
inherent viciousness of temper, a restifiness under 
restraint, or an untaroeableness of spirit that ren- 
ders animals too nearly allied to the thorough- 
bred, unsafe or uncomfortable companions for ordi- 
nary use. In emergencies, and when great exer- 
tion is demanded, they are just the thing required ; 
but they are not the fkrmer's horse, and it gener- 
ally needs some removes from the thorough-bred 
to brin| them within that class. 

Good roadsters can be secured from many of the 
high-bred, or nearly pure animals, which may now 
be found in considerable abundance in many parts 
of the Union ; for it is the recent observation of an 
experiencedjudge, that 30 or 40 years a^o, it was 
the most dimcult thing to procure a good horse in 
the Middle States, while . now, it is the easiest 
Those having a trotting cross, are perhaps prefer- 
able ; such as Abdallah and Bellfounder ; as they 
carry greater substance and more work-horse sym- 
metry, than the pure blood. Many of the descen- 
dants of the latter especially, we have never seen 
surpassed for strength, endurance, and all desira- 
ble qualities within the same compass. We speak 
from personal experience, and considerable obser- 
ration on the subject A valuable filly we hred 
from the last, out of a thorough-bred mare, and 
sent to a friend in Massachusetts, has trotted in 
harness, drawing a heavy buggy and two persons, 
22 miles in something under two hours, over an 
indifferent road; and under the saddle, with a 
rider of 160 lbs., over a very hilly road, she made 
19 miles in an hour and 30 minutes, and soon af- 
ter, returned the same distance in an hour and 20, 
m which, however, she had the advantage of ten 
nunntes detention, for turnpike and other necessa- 
ry stoppages. But her eieess of blood has neaiiy 



rendered her useless for the harness, having run 
away with some, and fairly tired out all her dri 
vers, and she is now turned out to breeding. 

But even the trotter will not give us the horse 
of -all work, the ever-ready, ever- patient drudge, 
equally safe to break in the tottlin^ Nirorods to 
the stirrup ; to carry a grist to mill; or tote the 
urchins to school, strung like Wethersfield onions 
on the saddle and crupper; drag the wagon to 
town ; plow out the com ; or work single or dou- 
ble before the oxen ; or, in short, in any and every 
place re(}uired. He must be also, a small and not 
over choice feeder, keeping in good health on any- 
thing coming within his reach, oats, potatoes, hay, 
strsw, or potato-vines ; or if turned out to shirk 
for himself, equally capable of living on a wet 
manh, or a pine woods barren; never sick, never 
tired, and never out of temper. If we could WTi|p 
the skin of a Suffolk Punch, or a well-made, stout 
Canadian Pony over a mule's carcase, with the 
eare and tail lopped off, it would give nearly the 
form and character required ; and next to this, the 
mule, the Suffolk Punch, or stout Canadian Pony 
is perha|>s the very best thing to be had. There 
is a considerable range of the Punch family* in the 
country, which, if r^uced to some regular system 
of style, in form, size, appearance, dcic., might se- 
cure the object desired. There is a race of brown 
or frequently, black horses, with a dark brownish 
or buff murzle like the nose of a bear, that pos- 
sess extreme hardiness, and could well be incor- 
porated into the breed required. 

It is probable this every farmer's drudge, this 
horse ot all work, could more effectually be secu- 
red by the introduction of the Norman horse, th^ 
any other equally long bred and well defined ani- 
mal. This race possess ail the needful strength, 
weight, and hardiness, when properlv reared. 
They do not stand high in the withers, they fill a 
large collar, and throw great weight into it; their 
fore-legs are good pullers, and their hind ones good 
pushers; and if their head and feet are somewhat 
neavy, 'tis not of so much consequence, for the 
last prevent his sinking so deep in the mud, and 
the other will serve him with ^ood masticatora 
for his rough food, and he is not inclined to impair 
his constitution by carrying his extra weight over 
fast, abating his speed m proportion to his burden. 
The principal objection we note about him, is the 
undue quantity df hair, as we must confess to our 
preference for muscle over mane, and tail, and 
fetlock gear. But a close system of breeding with 
judicious females, would soon run out the surplus 
gaiters, which is his ffreatest objection, on account 
of robbing the road of its gravel, or the field of its 
soil. 

Mares are decidedly moire economical for farm- 
work than geldings, and Youatt only expresses the 
best experience when he says " ihey cost less at 
first, and the farmer will get a great deal more 
work out of them. There can be no doubt that* 
taking bulk for bdk, a mare is stronger and more 
lasting than a gelding, and in addition to this, 
the fitrmer will have her to breed from." 

The horse that has performed hard sarice da- 
ring the winter, should always be permitted a free 
run at grass, when the first blades put fotth ia 
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Spring. There are medicinal properties contained 
in its juices then, never subsequently afforded du- 
ring the same season, which do wonders in pur> 
ging away all the bad humors, or incipient diseases 
consequent on his too intensely artificial state ; and 
his constitution, bv this simple means, becomes 
refreshed, renewed, and invigorated, (for the indi- 
vidual so indulged,) tantamount to an hereditary 
improvement in his blood. 

Among the valuable animals for a^ricultiiral 
purposes which have fallen under my observation, 
IS a fine imported English cart-horse, belonging to 
Mr. Sotham of Albany. He will give excellent 
stock of the large breed of farm*horses. 

E. L. Allen. 

Buffalo, May, 1843. 

GREAT WEIGHT OF BEllKSHlRES. 

Mr. Steddom has just slaoghtered fiAy-nine 
head of ftill'blood Berkshire hogs, of an average 
age of sixteen months, and of an average weight 
net of 329 lbs. They had no grain during sum- 
mer, and were of the small prick-ear kind, and 
had been purposely somewhat in-and-in bred, so 
as to keep them rather small and fine. Mr. Har- 
ris, who packed them, says he never saw a finer 
lot of hogs— so light in their ofial, and cut such 
clear pork. Dr. Keever of Ridge ville, has just 
slaughtered a full-blood barrow, 2 yearsy2 months, 
and 7 days old, Weisrhing net 616 lbs. There is 
another full-blood Berkshire near me, which will 
weigh over 800 lbs. I will give you his exact 
weight when killed a few weeks hence. I sold 
Dr. Phillips of Mississippi a young boar from Dr. 
Keever's imported sow, which he purchased of 
you, got by imported Newbury, which turns out 
about one story above all competition. 

MuNSON Beach. 
Lebanon, Ohio, Jan. 13th, 1844. 
The Cultivator gives the following account of a 
big Berkshire :— 

Mr. Asahel Foote, of Williamstown, Berkshire 
Ca, Massachusetts, slaughtered a Berkshire ho^ 
on the 9ih of January, the dressed weight of 
which was 708A lbs.! He was 2 years and 8 
months old, and had been fattening only from the 
10th of June last, at which date he was estimated 
to weigh 300 lbs. His fare for the three months 
was whe^ with a little com in the ear occasion- 
ally — during the last four months was Indian 
mesl, as much as he would eat — of about 6 quarts 
per diay. His rough fat was 80 lbs.— that of his 
leaves, pared unusually close, 52 lbs. each. Thick- 
ness oi the heaviest of the clear pork was full 10 
inches. Leaf lard, 80 lbs. 

Bat the Louisville Journal tells the largest Berk- 
shire story that we have yet seen of a litter of pigs, 
beating its tobacco-stalk all hollow. 

Mr. Thomas B. Spilman of Hunter Bottom, 
Carroll county, Kentucky, recently slaughtered 9 
Berkshire pigs, full blood, of one litter, 20 months 
and 6 days old, weighing 3,429 lbs. Mr. S. says 
that these hogs were fed as a majority of farmers 
feed their hogs, no more care being taken of them 
than is genenlly taken of commoa hogs. The 



weight was certified by two respectable citizens. 
Three weighed over 400 lbs. each. Mr. S. banters 
the state to beat him with one litter of the same 
number of pigs. 

We tmderstand from verbal conversation with a 
friend just come to town from. St. Louis, Missouri, 
that there is a thorough-bred Berkshire hog in 
that vicinity, whose live weight is over 1,100 lbs. 
He is represented as being fine in all points, not- 
withstanding his great weight. 

It will be seen from the foregoing articles, that 
in addition to all their other excellences, the 
Berkshires can accommodate themselves to any 
weight their breeders please ; and every day's ex- 
perience of their merits, only the more firmly con- 
vinces us that they are the best breed of swine 
ever yet known. 

NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

AKNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the New York State AgrU 
CQltaral Society for 1844, was held at the Geological 
Museum, Albany, on the 17th of January — the Presi- 
dent of the Society, James S. WAnswoaTH, Esq., in 
the chair. 

The first business attended to was the admission of 
members — 89 being admitted, paying $1 each. 

The Report of the Committee on Field Crops^ con- 
sistiag of Messrs. Hillhoose, Bement, and Howard, was 
then read as follows : — 

The committee to whom was referred the examina- 
tion of the statements of the competitors for the pre- 
miams offered by the N. Y. State Ag. Society, on 
^^ Field Crops,** having attended to that duty, respect- 
fully ofier the following Report : — 

BARLET. 

1. To Bani Bradley, East Bloomfield, $10. ProdncT, 
140 bushels 21 lbs. from 2 acres and 21 rods. 

2. To George Geddes of Camillus, $5. Product, 51 
82-lOOths bushels, arerage on five acres. 

3. To Wm. Wright of Vernon, vol. of Transactions. 
Product, 82 bush. 22 lbs. on two acres. 

INDIAN CORN. 

There were three competitors for the preminros on 
Indian corn, neither of whom, the committee state, had 
sufficiently complied with the requisitions of the Society 
to justiiy the award of a premium. 

WINTER WHEAT. 

1. To N. S. Wright, VernoR, $10. Product, 80 
bush. 55 lbs. on two acres. 

2. To Wm. Wright, Vernon. Prodact, 73 bush. 12 
lbs. on two acres. 

VRINO WHEAT. 

1. To Uri Beach, West Bloomfield, $10. Phxlnet, 
65{ bush, on a fraction over two acres. 

RYE. 

1. To Geo. M'Geoch, Jackson, $10. Product, 77 
bjph. on two acres. 

PEAS. 

1. To Geo. K. Smith, UUca, $10. ProdueC, 4$hwbw 
20 quarts, on one acre and 14 rods. 
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2. To Myron Adams, East Bloomfield^ $5. Product, 
43} bosh, per acre. 

OATS. 

1. To Joseph F. Osborn, Port Byroo, $ 10. Product, 
109} basil, oa 1 acre, 1 1 rods, aiid 90 links. 

2. To David Jones, Kendall, $5. Product, 209 
tmsh. 11 lbs. on three acres and 11 rods. 

lUTA-BAGAS. 

1. To H. S. Randall, CortlandvUle, $10. Product, 
960 bosh, on one acre and two rods. 

CARROTS. 

1. To Wm. Risley , Fredonia, $10. Product, 1,350| 
Ifosh. on one acre. 

POTATOES. 

1. To H. D. GBOve, Hoosick, $10. Product, 518 
^nsh. on /one acre and 72 rods. 

ESSAYS. 
The President then read the Report qC the Committee 
(On Essays, from whi^ it appeared that the prize for 
Che best Essay— 

1. On the Diseases and Insects injurious to the 
Wheat Crop, was awarded to John J. Thomas, of 
Macedon, Wayne county — $20. 

2. On the Varieties and Culture of Wheat, to Raw- 
■oa Harmon, Jr. of Wheatland, Monroe county— 420. 

3. On the Intijodaction and Culture of new Agricol 
tural Products, to John J. Thomas, of Macedon, Wayne 
county— $20. 

REPORT OF THE OOR. SKCRETART. 

H. 8. Randall, Esq., Cor. SecreUry, not having 
prepared his Report, nuuie a brief statement, from 
which it appeared that his eibrts have been continued 
through the past year, with untiring zeal in behalf of 
the cause. 

treasurer's REPORT. 

The Treasurer, E. P. Prentice, Esq., read his an- 
nual Report, from which it appeared that there was in 

his hands at the last annual meeting, the sum 

of. , , $1,843 92 

Received at annual meeting from 69 

members , , 69 00 

Of Joseph Fellows, Geneva 100 00 

Of James Wadsworth, Oeaeseo 50 00 

Of James S.Wadsworth, " 5000 

OfW.W. Wadsworth, « 25 00 

Of Wm. P. Van Rensselaer, Albany. ... 25 00 

Of J. M. Sherwood, Auburn 22 00 

Of J. B. Murray, Mt. Morris 10 00 

OfR. L. PeU,Pelham 10 00 

Of A. Ayrault, Geneseo 7 00 

Of Edmund Kirby, Brownsville 5 00 

Of Orville Hongerford, Watertown .... 5 00 

Of C. H. Carroll, Groveland 5 00 

Subscriptions at Rochester 278 00 

Monroe Co. Ag. Society 328 00 

589 memberships at annual Fair. . . , . • 589 00 

.Receipts at gate in sums less than $1 . . 1,606 78 

From the Stete Treasury , . , . . 700 00 

For interest on ftmds 92 99 

Various other sources. ...» 87 25 



For premiums, expenses, a^c $2,956 57 

Invested in Albany City stock 3,000 00 

Premium on do 90 00 



Adviaead by Traaiurer. 



$5,906 94 
. 139 63 



$6,046 57 

The payments fVorn the Treasury during the year 
1 foUowB I— 



$6,046 57 

Mr. Denniston of Orange, introduced a resolution 
directing the appointment of a committee of one from 
each senate district, by the chair, to report the nomina- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, which, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Bockee, was increased to three from 
each district. 

Mr. Randall moved as an amendment to Mr. D.^s 
resolution, that the committee consist of one person 
from each county represented, to be appointed by the 
delegation from the several counties, and that this com* 
mittee, in addition to nominating officers, report on the 
place for hokling the next Cattle Show. 

This resolution and the amendments proposed, drew 
out a debate of considerable length, in which Messn. 
Denniston of Orange, Lott of Kings, Johnson and Sey- 
mour of Oneida, Hodgeboom of Columbia, Randall of 
Cortland, Nott of Albany, and several other gentlemen 
whose names "w^ do not reeollect, participatdL 

Mr. Denniston finally accepted the proposition to 
anvind his resolution so as to refer to the committee the 
question of selecting the place for the Fair, in which 
shape it passed, and the (bllowing gentlemen were ap- 
pointed the committee to nominate officers and to select 
the place for holding the next Cattle Show. 

Firtt District. — Messes. Lott and Rappelye of Kings, 
and F. S. Williams of New York. 

S$c<md Dutrict, — Messrs. Denniston of Orange, 
Bockee of Dutchess, and Youngs of Queens. 

Third Dittrid^^Messn. Hodgeboom of Columbia, 
Vail of Rensselaer, and Prentice at Albany. 

Fourth Dutrict, — Messrs. Cheever of Albany, Deb- 
van of Saratoga, and Cl^k of Washington. 

F^th District.^Mesan. Kirby of Jefferson, Enos of 
Madison, and Seymour of Oneida. 

Si^th Ditirict.^MessTS, Mack of Tompkins, Collier 
of Broome, and Faulkner of Livingston. 

Sewenih District.-rMessrs, Sherwood of Cayuga, 
Rhoodes of Onondaga, and Randall of Cortland, 

Ei^iik Ditirict.^Mt98n. Lee of Erie, FoUet of 
Genesee, and Backus of Monroe. 

Mr, Randall submitted the following, as a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution : — 

Retolvtd, That the Presidents of County Agricultoral 
Societies shall be ex-offieio members of the Executive 
Board of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 

On motion of Dr. Beekman, 

Rttolvedy That the President of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of the State of New York be authorized to appoint 
three individuals, members of the Society, whose duty 
it shall be for eaq^ to read an essay on SMne subject 
connected with agriculture, and that the essays be read 
at the meeting of the Sodety in January next. 

On motion of Mr. O'Reilly, resolutions were adopt- 
ed — 1. That a committee of seven be appointed to com* 
pile and make arrangements for the publication of vol* 
umes from the Prize E^jrs of the Society, of suitable 
size for Common School Libraries — 2. That a premium 
of $100 be offered for the best series of Essays «oa 
the importance of scientific knowledge in prosecuting 
successAilly the ordinary pursuits of Agriculture" — 
said series to be published also in one or two volumes 
suitable for the School District Library, the author be- 
ing entitled to the eopy-right. The conmiittee subse- 
quently appointed by the newly elected President, (Dr. 
Beekman,) in reference to these publications, consists 
of the Hon. John Greig of Ontario, Gov. Seward of 
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Cayuga, Lieut Gov. Dickinson of Broome, John A. 
King of Queens, James 8. Wadsworth of LiTiogston, 
Jodge Savage of Washington, and Henry O'RciUy of 
Albany. 

' The committee on nomination of officers, &c., re- 
ported that they had agreed upon Pougkkeepsie, as the 
place for holding the next Cattle Show of the Society. 

They reported a nomination of officers, which, after 
an amendment, was accepted as follows : — 

John P. Bexkmak, Columbia, Prvtiiea/. 
Vice Presidents. 
1st Dist. — Jamxs Lennox, New York. 
2d Dist. — ^Thomas L.DAviES,Poughkeepsie,Dutches8. 
3d Dibt. — Joel B. Nott, Guilderland, Albany. 
4lh Dist. — John Savage, Salem, Washington. 
5th Dist. — Edmund Kirbt, Brownsville, Jefferson. 
6th Dist. — George J. Fumpelly, Owego, Tioga. 
7th Dist. — H. S. Randall, Cortland Village, Cortland. 
8th Dist. — Rawson Harmon, Jr., Wheatland, Monroe. 
Benjabhn p. Johnson, Rome, Cor. Secretary. 
Henrt O'Reilly, Albany, Rec. Secretary. 
THOBtAS Hillhouse, Albany, Treasurer. 

jtddUkmal Members of the Executive Committee. — 
George Wilkinson, Poughkeepsie ; J. M'D. M'Intyre, 
Albany ; George Vail, Troy ; Alexander Walsh, Lan- 
singhurgh ; Jo^ Rathbone, Albany. 

The nominating committee reported the name of 
James S. Wadsworth for re-election as President, and 
Luther Tucker for re-election as Recording Secretary— 
both of which nominations were unanimously approved 
by the Society. But both of the individuals named, 
were compelled, by other avocations, to decline a con- 
unuance in their respective offices. £. P. Prentice, 
who was on the nominating committee, declined a re- 
nomination as Treasurer, which was warmly pressed 
upon him. 

The Society assembled in the evening at the Capitol, 
where the newly-elected officers took their respective 
stations. AAer some brief remarks from the President 
in reference to the duties which he had just been elect- 
ed to discharge. 

The Annual Address was delivered by Mr. Knevels 
of Dutchess county. The address was replete with 
facts and arguments illustrative of the importance of 
agriculture in all its branches, and in its varied con- 
nexions ; and was listened to with marked attentian 
during the hour and a half which its delivery occupied. 

In addition to members of the Society, the Assembly 
Chamber was filled with other citizens, embracing va- 
rious distinguished friends of agriculture from different 
parts of the state. Among them were ex-President 
Van Bnren, Lieut. Gov. Dickinson, several of the state 
officers, members of the legislature, ttc 

Resolutions were pass^, tendering the thanks of 
the Society to Mr. Wadsworth, President— to Mr. 
Prentice, Treasurer, and to Messrs. Randall and 
Tucker, Secretaries of the Society, for the able and 
laithfol manner in which they had discharged the du- 
ties devolving upon them while occupying those stations. 

On motion of Major Davezac of New York, 

Mesolved, That the thanks of the Society be tendered 
to Mr. J. W. Knevels for the able and instructive ad- 
dress delivered by him this evening, and that he be re- 
quested to furnish a copy for publication. 

On motion of Mr. S. Smith of Putnam, 

Rtsdved, That a committee of three persons be ap- 
]iointed to petition the Legislature to extend the opera- 
tion of the existing law for the promotion of agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes. 

Mr. John Dickson of Ontario county, gave notice 
that a motion would be made at the next annual meet- 
im% cf this Societyi to amend the Conatitntion thereof^ 



so as to give to the Society, instead of the Executive 
Committee, the power of fixing the place where the 
Annual Fairs [Shows] are to be held. 

On motion of Mr. Daniel Lee of Erie, 

Resolved, That this Society regards the establishment 
of an Agricultural Institute and Pattern Farm in this 
state, where shall be taught thoroughly and alike, the 
Science, the Practice,and the Pr(^ of good husbandry, 
as an object of great importance to the productive agri- 
cultnre of New York. 

The Society then adjourned. — Culiivaior. 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

Maple SaoAR should now be made by all who have 
trees suitable for it. The business may commence at 
the first running of the sap, whether in February or 
March, and continue as long as the nights freeze. 

It is estimated that the state of Vermont, with a 
population of less than 300,000, made over 6,000^)00 
lbs. of maple sugar, in 1842, besides the syrnp. This 
is a large item in the productive industry of a single 
state. If properly tapped, the trees are not injured. 
This may be done with a 1 J inch auger, slanting the 
hole downward to the depth of ]§ inches, so as to form 
a cup ; or a square hole may be made with a chisel 
and mallet. Another hole should then be bored with a 
spike gimlet, slanting upward, so as to draw off the 
sap from the cup formed above, and into this hole a 
tube of elder or other kind must be closely fitted. From 
one to three holes may be made according to the size 
of the tree; though no trees ought to be tapped of 
less than twelve or eighteen inches diameter. Many 
practise boring their holes with a f inch auger, slanting 
upward, and fitting an elder tube, from which the pith 
has been removed, of the full size of the hole. All the 
vessels used for the sap should be perfectly clean. As 
soon as drawn from the trees, strain the sap and boil 
in sheet-iron boilers, containing about five pails eaeh, 
reducing twenty of sap to one of syrup. Then add the 
white of two eggs to three gallons of syrup, and stir 
till it boils. After the scum is collected, strain through 
flannel, and again boil till it will rope an inch, then 
pour into pans till it grains. Alter this place it, in 
wooden drains filled with gimlet holes and tapering 
to the bottom. To make into cakes it must be bofled 
till it will stir dry in a spoon. Care must be takes to 
prevent scorching during any part of the process. 
' Prepare ground now for hemp, tobacco, sweet potap 
toes, and castor beans. If any hemp remain unbroke^ 
it should be dressed with all possible despatch. 

Cattle must be closely looked after, and not allowed 
to wander in the roads or fields, dragging themselves 
through the mud and poaching on meadows, without 
any benefit to themselves. Still keep them sheltered 
and dry, and if they get well through this month they 
will be safe enough on pasture thereafter. Look well 
to the animals with young, especially such as are near 
their time, and give them a little extra feed, good hay, 
roots or meal. This helps them along over their trou- 
bles very much, and enables the young to get on their 
feet at once. Immediately on dropping the young, let 
the bag of the dam be well drawn, which, if not done 
by the oflbpring, should be done by the hand. Light 
food and in small quantises should be given for three 
or four days, when the aoiiDal may be gittdually put oa 
its AiU rations. 

Grass seeds may now be sown, not in the stinted 
way too often practised, but UbtraUy, Many fields 
produce but half a crop for the sole want of plants 
enough to draw up the nourishment they could other- 
wise famiab, and weeds eome in to supply the place of 
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what oaght to have been oceupied by grass. Many 
practise sowing on the snow, which settles away and 
leaves the seed to occupy the ground which has been 
well prepared by the operation of the frost. For per- 
manent meadows, several kinds of grass shonld be 
sown on the same field. Save your own clover, herds- 
grass, frc. Yon can then afford to seed more plenti- 
fully, and His the moat profitable crop afanmr can raxtty 
at the prices they have borne for the last fonr years. 
Get out all the manure to the fields that can be done, 
and spread it broad cast. Nothing is lost by this 
method ; it warms the earth and decomposes rapidly, 
and is particularly beneficial to meadow lands. 

Kitchen Garden. — Continae the directions given 
in January and February. Transplant into new hot 
beds the cucumbers and melons that were sown last 
month. Cauliflower plants raised from seed sown last 
month, as soon as they are three or four inches high, 
should be pricked into a new hot bed. Cabbage plants 
should be gradually inured to the open air, and as soon 
as the weather is sufficiently favorable, they can be 
planted in the open ground for heading. Seeds of cab- 
bage, cauliflower, radishes, &c., can be sown in a warm 
bonier on the south side of a ston6 wall or close fence, 
as soon as the frost is entirely out of the ground, and 
mild weather has fairly set in. At the sa|ne time, sow 
a full crop of peas, kidney beans, spinach, parsneps, 
carrots, beets, onions, tumeps, parsley, potatoes for 
early use, lettuce, &c. Transplant into the open 
ground the lettuce from the hot beds. Sow in hot beds 
seeds of the red pepper, tomato, and e%% plant, to be 
planted in the open ground early in May. 

The asparagus bed should now be forked and dressed, 
and new plantations can be made. In making planta- 
tions of this, as also of all other vegetables, the beds 
should be plentifully manured ; and it should be con- 
stantly borne in mind, that superior vegetables can not 
be obtained, unless the soil is highly fertilized by abun- 
dant and repeated applications of manure. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard. — ^Wben the weather 
is open, fruit-trees may be planted any time in the 
month. Gooseberries, currants, and raspberries, can 
still be pruned when it has not been before done. The 
former should be well manured and cultivated. If not 
done previously, strawberry beds should now be uncover- 
ed, hoed, and cleaned. New beds can also be planted 
out, although they will not bear as weU as those planted 
the fall previous. It should be borne in mind, that the 
firuit as well as the vegetable garden, will afford much 
superior produce when it is well cultivated and highly 
manured. The cultivator will be amply remunerated 
for any extra trouble or expense. 

Flower Garden & Pleasttre Grounds. — ^As soon 
as the bulbs begin to break the ground, take off the 
litter caref\il]y, and also uncover the shrubs and flower 
borders. Sow in hot beds a general assortment of an- 
nuals for early blooming. Dig up and put in order the 
flower borders that they may appear nea^ and be ready 
to receive annual and other plants fh>m the hot bed. 
In the latter part of the month, transplant biennials and 
perennials. Dig around the trees and shrubberies. 
Tliey wHl grow better with cultivation. As soon as 
the ground is open plant didduons, omamentaJ trees, 
and shrubs ; evergreens will do better in May or June. 
Let the trees have plenty of room ; it is a great error 
in planting to allow the trees so little space, that when 
they become large they must necessarily be spindling. 
Plant box edging and hedges, hoe and clean the flow- 
er garden throughout Roll the lawn and put the 
gravel walks in order, trim the edges of the turf, and 
give it a top-dressing of lime or ashes when it is neces- 
sary. 



SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

In the early part of this month, if the season has not 
required it before, select your ground for your tobacco 
crop. It should be a rich sandy loam, capable of re- 
taining moisture, and the more level the better. Plow 
or dig up the surface at least twice before planting, and 
level well each time. As soon as the young plants 
acquire a leaf the size of a dollar, take the advanta^ 
of the first Wet or cloudy day, and commenee setting 
them out in rows about three feet apart from north to 
south, and two and a half feet apart from east to west. 
In taking the plants up from the nursery, the ground 
should be first loosened with a flat piece of wood or 
iron, about an inch broad ; then cardully holding the 
leaves closed in the hand, draw them up, and phice 
them in a basket to receive them for planting. The 
evening is the best time for setting out plants, but it 
can abo be done in the morning. Those set out in the 
morning, unless it be cloudy or rainy, should be covered 
during the day with palmetto leaves or other substan- 
ces. Water the plants morning and evening until they 
have taken root. Fill up all vacancies where the plants 
die, with new ones. 

The first fine weather aAer the twentieth of this 
month, commence planting your cotton seed. Put in 
one half of your crop ten dajs before the remainder, 
in Older that you wUl not be too much driven in your 
harvest. Moisten your seed, and roll it with ashes and 
earth, and it will vegetate earlier, and will require a 
less quantity per acre. 

After your ground is well plowed and prepared by 
dikes and ditches for inundation, sow your lowland ria 
broadcast, at the rate of a bushel, or a bushel and a 
half to an acre, and harrow it with a light harrow, 
having many teeth. Immediately after sowing, inun- 
date the ground with water for three or four days, or 
until the rice begins to swell, and then shut it off. As 
soon as the young rice is about three inches high, let 
the water in again so as to leave their tops just above 
the surface and let it remain until ten days or a fort- 
night previous to harvest, when it should be drawn off. 

Plant Indian com if it was not done last month. 
Harrow and weed it, as soon as it is large enough. 
Attend to the sugar-cane, hoe and ke^ it dear of 
weeds. 

Bed out sweet potatoes as early as the season wiU 
permit. Place them on the level of the ground previ- 
ously dug up and raked even, as near as you can with- 
out touching ; then cover them three or four inches, oat 
of a trench dug all around the bed ; this trench keeps 
the superabundance of water drained off, and therefore, 
the bed warmer. A bed 40 feet long and 5 wide, will 
plant 15 or 20 bushels of potatoes. When there is no 
danger of frost, scrape off part of the covering ; and 
thus enable them to vegetate earlier. Give the ground 
a liberal coat of manure. Have coops in readiness for 
young chickens— early ones are best. 

What was delayed last month may be snecessfolly 
done in this. Set out your plants from your hot-beds 
— plant French beans — all kinds of melons— encumber 
and tomato seeds— red peppers for pickling— celery 
seed for next winter, which must be set out when at a 
proper size, and let grow all summer, when it must be 
blanched. IVansplant aromatic herbs, trim lemon and 
orange trees, procure the Brazilian variety of naval 
orange from St. John's river, East Florida, if possible. 
Sow millet-grass about the 20th of this month, manure 
the ground well, and you will be repaid for the trouble. 
Hoe the cabbages and lettuce which were transplanted 
last month, every ten days. 

See Northern Calendar for May and June. 
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We have had the following communication and an- 
other from the same source,. (which we shall insert in 
oar April No.,) some tune on hand ; but owing to a 
great press of other interesting matter, and wishing to 
sattsfjT ourselves on a few particular points before 
publication, have delayed printing them till now. We 
deem these articles of great interest to the wool-grow- 
ing jpiblic, and bespeak for them a careful perusal. 
PAULAR MERINOS.— No. If . 

Hatiko been absent from the city for several DKmths 
past, I have hardly seen the late numbers of the Agri- 
euHurist, not found leisure to examine their contents. 
An hour spent with you and your correspondents is to 
me always interesting, and is a pleasure, to which I 
have just now treated myself; the first enjoyment of 
the kind for a long time past. In casting a glance 
through youf pages for the last few months, I notice 
in the October No., at page 212, an article from the 
pen of Mr. Solomon Jewett, evidently intended as a 
reply to my remarks, that appeared in your imper of 
March last, upon his sheep^ miscalled Paulars. I also 
now perceive, that among your « notices to correspon- 
dents," in the September No., you committed me to a 
sort of necesnty of replying to Mr. Jewett, and of reply- 
ing early. This had either wholly escaped my atten- 
tion at the time, or I had since forgotten it. I hope 
that neither you nor your readers, nor Mr. Jewett es- 
pecially, have been impatient for my rejoinder. 

In exposing and denouncing, as I did in your May 
No,, the counierfeit Paulars, I beg you lo believe, that 
in thus fulfilling the obligation of a public duty, noth- 
ing was further from my wish or intention, than to get 
engaged in a newspaper controversy. And now, in read- 
ing Mr. Jewett's article, I really see but very little, if 
anything, in it, which requires a reply from me. In- 
deed I do not know that I should make any, were it 
not that a worthy and intelligent friend at my .elbow, 
informs me that some persons, (mostly however among 
Mr. Jewett's friends,) have inferred, or pretended to in- 
fer, that my delay in responding to him, was because 
hti positions were so impregnable, that nothing could 
be said in refutation of them. Such a supposition, if 
ia earnest, is truly laughable ! Rather than that such 
an unwarranted and ludicrous inference should be 
drawn from my silence, Mr. Jewett shall, without 
farther delay, receive the notice which he covets ; for 
tboiigh what he has written really requires no reply, 
yet as the general subject is one of importance, and of 
great pablic interest at the present moment, and on 
which a good deal more can be usefully and profitably 
said, I trust that in renewing and extending my re- 
marks, the public good may thereby be pitMnoted. 

But it is due to my own inexperience as a writer (br 
the pablic eye, that in dealing with so practised an ad- 
versary as Mr. Jewett, I should not consent to his 
getting up any faUe issues in the case, nor allow him 
canningly to draw me ofi* from the plain and strong 
ground I first occupied, and which I expect AiUy to 
maintain. 

Let me ^define my position'* a little, and clear 
away some of the rubbish and fog which Mr. J. has 
attempted to draw around me. My former communi- 
ottion will speak for itself, as to what I really did say. 
Bnt as to what I did not say — in the first place, I did 
noi say nor intimate, (as Mr. Jewett would insinuate,) 
that the real Paular sheep of Spain, are, as regards 
**fimeness of fleece, equal or superior to the Sasums,** 
I iMve thrown out no such idea. I have institated no 
iotli eoiDpctfison. I made no sort of allusion to the 



comparative degree of fineness of fleece between Paular 
Merino and Saxon wool. It is well known to all, that 
none of the Spanish wool equals in fineness that of 
Saxony. But I did not even say that the Paalar wool 
was the finest of all the Spanish Merino flocks. I only 
said that it was " among the finest and best,*' which 
assertion was not made without good authority, though 
it is well known that the Escuriai, and perhaps some 
other of the travelling Merino flocks of Spain, yield 
finer wool than the Paular flock. No one questions or 
doubts this. Bnt that does not make the Paular wool 
very coarn and bad, like that of Mr. Jewett's pictured 
and much vaunted Vermont ram. 

I spoke particularly of that ram, of which, and of 
his great and heavy fleece, so much had been said by 
Mr. Jewett, and boastingly set forth by him in various 
publications, (obtruding the beast on the public, or at 
least inviting attention to him,) that the ram, or his 
character and peculiarities, had thus 'become in some 
sense public property. The public had an interest, a 
great^ntereBt, in knowing the truth in regard to him, 
if it could be ascertained. 

In my former article, which has so disturbed Mr. 
Jewett, I expressed a confident opinion, which subse- 
quent examination and inquiry have most fully con- 
firmed, that the ram in question was *^not b, genume 
Paular, nor a pure-bred Merino qf any sort, but a mongrel 
sheep of some kind or other, probably having a cr«ss 
of some sort of large English mntton-sheep, just'by 
way of improvement." 

I did not draw any comparison between Saxon wool, 
and the harsh, wiry, and coarse covering of the Jewett 
ram. As soon compare << Hyperion to a satyr !^ or 
fine linen muslin to the coarsest Kentucky bagging. 
I should really much sooner have thought of dog's hair 
as a standard of comparison for the ram's fleece ; for 
to that it bears a closer and stronger affinity. In my 
candor, I only compared it with English South-Down 
wool--and assuredly it is not in any respect better. 
The comparison with South-Down was not an unfair 
one ; unless, indeed, the breeders of those excellent 
mutton-sheep, which furnished me the comparison, 
should feel that they have reason to complain of the 
liberty I have taken, which in truth I understand some 
of them have done, though I think without any just 
ground, the South-Down fleece not claiming a phiee 
among the fine, soft, and vahtabU wools, the merit of 
that breed lying rather in the good form of its carcase, 
and its excellent, fine-flavored mutton, to inequality of 
which I take pleasure in conceding tiie weltdesemd 
INdm of superiority. 

Though in asserting the ikct, that the oorering of 
the Jewett ram was very coarse, and in my judgcsnent 
*< not entitled to be classed among the fine wools,'' I 
did not think of anything so ridiculous as the institu- 
ting of a comparison between the ram's wool and that 
of Saxon sheep, or those having a crott of Saxon blood, 
yet Mr. Jewett may himself do so, if he likes ; and it 
is believed that he can do it too, without going beyond 
his own flock, for the Saxon mixture. Hence, the ex- 
planation of his being Mt to show fine sampUa of 
wool, and to exhibit sheep bearing fine wool. But did 
yon not say, (I hear your readers inqnire,) did not Ex- 
aminer say, the ram's wool was very coarse and bad 7 
I answer yes, and I have now solved the problem fbr 
you; all difiiculty and inconsistency on my part, van- 
ishes when we come to use oar common sense ai^ onr 
eyes, and see the fact that Mr. J.'ft fiim wool and his 
coarse does not always grow on the same sort of sheep, 
or on those having the same kind of blood. And then, 
too, if we were near enough to see things as they redly 
are^ it would be found that Mr. J,*§Jkm theepdonoT 
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produce fleeces of cUan washed wool weighiog 14 lbs., 
nor yet 12 lbs., nor erea 10 lbs. Neither do I beliere 
that his coar$e sheep cot even the lightest of those 
weights, unless gummy and dirty, and perhaps after 
being for a length of time highly fed, and kept in a 
«* hog-fat" condition. 

With full knowledge of all this, I should of coarse 
not think' of denying that Mr. Jewett has in his pos- 
session fine-wooUed sheep producing wool fine enough 
to satisfy any reasonable demand for fineness, and to 
justify, I dare say, the price which he says he gets for 
his wool. But I beg leave to pity and condole with 
the buyers, if they have to take, in the lot, many of 
his precious « Paular*' fleeces resembling that of the 
ram in question I 

And here I cannot in justice avoid renkarking, on 
the unfair, not to say deceptive, character and dSTect 
of giving out and publishing to the world, the value or 
price obtained for his wool, in such manner as to give 
the impression that it was the fair market value of 
such stuff as comes from the << pictured" ram in qnes- 
tion. It certainly might very naturally couTey that 
idea, to the generality of hasty and careless readers, 
though I will not say that such was its intention, for 
it is to be presumed that Mr. J. is too honorable a man 
to wish or even be willing thus to mislead the public. 
Surely he does not mean to say, nor be understood, 
that the covering that grows on that ram, or anything 
of like character, would have sold in July last, (the 
date at which he wrote,) for 37 cents per pound ! Ifo, 
not to any man in his senses ; nor for over h&ff that 
price, to any shrewd-judging or intelligent buyer, at all 
acquainted with the quality of wool. I do not hesitate 
to affirm this. I proclaim it as being tnUy knowing 
that it is due to the public at large, and especially to 
many wool-growers, who have an interest in knowing 
the truth of the matter. Mr. Jewett says that his 
« Paular wool is filled with gum, yolk, or oil before 
cleansing"—- and qfUrvmrck^ too, I presume he might 
bave said, without oversteppini^ the fact, so far as the 
gum is concerned, if that ram is to be taken as a fair 
specimen, and if, by cleansing Mr. S. meant, (as he 
doubtless did,) washing in pond or brook water be- 
fore shearing. This is, however, to do him justice, a 
candid admission on bis part, for which he has due ac- 
knowledgment. I have myself always been aeeus- 
tomed to make a distinction, and a pretty broad one 
too, between << gum, yolk, and oH," so called, as ex- 
isting in the wool of Merino sheep. But not intend- 
ing this for a learned disquisition, I will not now en- 
large on, nor go into an analysis of^ the nature and 
qualities of those substances. 

Lest I should be thought by any one to have written 
in a harsh or unfair spirit toward Mr. J. and his sheep, 
I would, in proof of the truth and literal eorrectness of 
what I said before, and of what I have now said here- 
in, as to the extreme coarseness and bad quality of the 
covering of that Jewett ram, refer you (and any of 
your readers who feel an interest in the subject,) to 
the sample of his wool in your own poesesskm, which 
I presume, by year leave can now be seen and exam- 
ined at your office in New York, by those who are, 
like myself, carious in those matters, and fond of see- 
ing with their own eyes. As to the favnut of the 
sample, it is probably enoilgh to say that it was, as I 
ond^stand, furnished by Mr. Jewett himself, who 
would of coarse not be likely to select the %tfmt locks 
of wool as a specimen of his favorite sheep. By ex- 
amining some cf the fkntr samples of Mr. Jewett's 
^^ool, on the same card, and fbmished by him at the 
same time, yon, and those among your readers who are 
iamiUar with the soljcct of wool| and critical judges 



of the article, will find in its peculiar character abun- 
dant and satisfactory evidence of its having partaken 
of the Baxoh mixture. To all good and dose judges, 
it tells its own story ; indeed, so plainly, that <*the 
man who runs may read." Look at, and examine it 
for yourself, Mr. Editor ; and let your readers and the 
puUic call at your office and do the same. Let then 
examine, and then say whether those sheep are of any 
particular or jmre breed ; and espedaUy, whether those 
different samples are, or by any possUiility amli be, 
the produce of one and the tamt breed. 

If any of your readers want to know what is gvni in 
distinction from jfolfc, in wool, let them examine and 
ftd your sample from that Jewett ram, which he says 
yielded a fleece weighiog 14 pounds! (Foorteea 
pounds of what ?) They will then, after seeing ibr 
themselves, be able to judge not only of its quaUiy, but 
also, if they happen to be Yamkees, can giTe a pretty 
good gu$s9 as to its probable degree of cleann es s o r 
in other words, whether the 14 pounds was mostly 
made up of vnol, or of gum, dirt, or foreign matter, 
which does not enter into the composition of doth, and 
for which our wool-buyers and manufactorers can not 
aflbrd, and will not any longer consent, to pay. They 
can also then judge whether such wool has been worth 
in market, at any time within a year past, 37 cents 
per pound. 

Speaking of gvm, a person with his eyes 8hut,alltii^ 
man, having any sense of tovcfc in his fingers, one would 
think miffht easily be able to feel the gum in that ram's 
wool. Though brook-washed, on the sheep's bade, it 
would, after being shorn, lose at Ua$t out kaff Us 
weight, (and probably considerable more,) by anything; 
like thorough deansing, such as a manofacturer has to 
give it before working : and then what would be left 
of it, would be of a grade worth a good deal less 4han 
37 cents per pound. Facts are stubborn things, I well 
know; but still we farmers and wool-growers, who 
have a living to get, want to see and look at things 
somewhat as they really are. Too, Mr. EditcH-, most 
not only permit us to do so, but as fitf as in your power 
to do it, lend us a helping band. 

I find that I have not yet even fully <« opened" Mr. 
Jewett's case, and that of his Vermont Paulars. la- 
dejsd, I have as yet hardly begun. To do them any- 
thing like justice, so as to satisfy Mr. J. and the pub- 
lic, will require more space than you can at this time 
afford to the subject, which I assure you is very hx 
ftx>m being exhausted ; on the contrary, depend on it, 
the vein will grow richer as we go deeper and proceed 
farther in weeing it. 'All this is but prefatory. I 
propose to handle the subject (flow I am bold cf it) 
** without mittens," as the saying is, though of coarse 
with all possiUe courtesy which the case admits of. 
consistent with what is due to truth and the paUic in- 
terest. 

EXAaUHEO* 

New Forfc, Nov. 18tt, 1843. 



Ihsioo iir LouisiAKA.— The artide has been pm>- 
noonced by competent judges as being not inferior to 
the best Caraccas indigo, selling at $2 per pound. 
The editor of the Baton Rouge Advocate says : One 
acre of ground well cultivated, in West Baton Rooge. 
will yield from forty to sixty pounds ; that it requires 
onlyftt>m July until October for cultivating it ; tbat 
there is not connected with it one third of the expense 
or time that is generally required for the cultivation of 
eotton. He theref(n« intends in ftiture to turn his at- 
tention to the cultivation of indigo in prefere&oe to 
cotton. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

Bt the arrival of the Steampacket Hibernia, we are 
faTored by fail files of our European journals up to the 
4th of February. 

Makkets. — Jthes have declined, and are slow of sale. 
Cotton has advanced from f to {i. per pound during 
the past month, and an enormous business been done in 
it. The unprecedented number of 109,570 bales hav- 
ing changed hands in a single week, and the sales for 
the preceding five weeks were 35d,000 bales, against 
127,000 during the same time last year, while the im- 
port has been 74,000 bales less. The Pacha of Egypt 
has ordered an advance of considerable extent on all 
his cotton in the European market. Stock on hand at 
Liverpool on the 1st February, 625,000 bales, against 
622,000 same time last year. Cheeu of a fine, fat, 
well made quality, is in good demand. Beef, Hams, 
and Pork, selling moderately. Flour, Lard, and Tal- 
low, dull. Flaxseed brisk, an unusual quantity will be 
•own in England this year. Mice, Tobacco, and Naval 
Stores, a st^y demand. Seeds unaltered. 

Money is very abundant,'and interest as low as ever 
ag^. The bullion in the bank of England is upward 
of jei3,000,000, (abont $62,000,000.) Stodes of all 
descriptions are on the advance. 

Bnsiness generally is active, and the people wellem- 
^oyed— a marked improvement has taken place over 
the correspondii^ period of last year. 

Steam-PUw^'-This instrument continues to work 
favorably in morasses and bogs where horses can not 
be introduced. 

Longevity of Horses.^^/tc. Blair speaks of three 
horses which he knew, that died at the ages respective- 
ly of 30, 37, and 39 years. Mr. Percival mentions one 
that died in his 62d year. 

Waste Land in Oreat Britatn,^lt is estimated that 
there are at least 30 millions of waste land in Great 
Britain, one half of which is susceptible of cultivation. 

Sheep in the BritiA i<2ef.— These exceed 30 milUons 
m number, which is 10 millions more than we have in 
the United States, and yet how small their territory 
compared with ours. 

jApacoM M England are ftst being naturalised. 
Tbey prosper weD, and their fleeces also improve un- 
der the care bestowed upon them— they now shear usu- 
ally from 10 to 13 lbs. each. Peru produces about 
5,000,000 lbs. of Alpaca wool. Its texture is nearly 
like ^Uc, and it makes a cloth highly prised by the 
Spanish ladies. We often saw these beautiftil animals 
when in England. Our climate would suit them well, 
and we wish some gentleman in this ne^borhood 
would undertake their introductum into the United 



Codsm China P«ttefo.^At a dinner recently given 
hy the Queen of England at Windsor Castle, among 
other good things served up on the occasion, we notice 
were several Cochin China pullets, which weighed be- 
tween 6 and 7 lbs. They had been reared and iktten- 
ed at the royal aviary. 

Mammring Strawberries,-— There appears an undue 
feer c€ manuring strawberries. I have read some- 
where that all plants that throw out sudcers or runners 
rapidly deteriorate the ^fl, and that a power of escape 
to new ^nnind is given by the mnnezs. If this is cor- 
reet, it is a reason for the good results I have always 
Been of manure. How rarely, except where strawber- 
xiee are grown for profit, do we see room enongh giy- 
eau Beds of strawberries are c^eetiooable for this 
. and it is this cause rather than manure that 



leaves are more abundant than fruit. I have tried 
and proved this. Where strawberries are grown for 
profit, (that is, grown at all in the true sense,) they 
should be planted in rows — the large sorts not less than 
30 inches in the row, and 15 inches from plant to plant, 
and no runners suffered to remain. By these means, 
with deep trenching and early planting, any sort worth 
cultivating may be grown large and abundantly. 

JIfr. Colnian, — ^We understand that Mr. Colman has 
nearly recovered from the efiects of the accident of be- 
ing thrown A-om his horse when visiting a farm near 
London, and that he is rapidly writing out his tour. 
The pnblic may expect to see the first number shortly. 

Horticultural Mission to China — ^Mr. Fortune from 
the English Horticultural Society arrived In China on 
the 9th of July last, and had every facility rendered 
him for prosecuting his labors. When last heard from 
he was preparing to visit the northern provinces. 

Shed feeding <f SAeep.— Since Mr. Childer's experi- 
ments of the great saving of food and greater gain in 
weight of sheep fed under cover, sheep feeding under 
sheds is rapidly increasing in England. 

To Kill Worms, — ^Use a solution of corrosive subli- 
mate. 

Destruction of Snails by Common Salt. — Having 
strewed some common salt upon the ground, I placed a 
number of snails among it ; all those that came out of 
their shells and touched the salt, immediately threw 
out a greenish globular froth, and in a few minutes 
were dead. 

Early Standard Cwrrant-Trees, — ^As a matter of 
iancy, I have for some years grown earrants as stan- 
dards ; and observing the constant crop that dusters 
round the head, and the little loom they require, f pot- 
ted about this time last year several three-year-old 
trees, and placed them on the back stage of a green- 
house; they bloomed and set their fruit well, and ri- 
pened about five or six weeks earlier than the out-door 
fruit. They were trained with small heads, and with 
the ripe fruit were remarkably showy. They are very 
easy to manage. The cuttings should not be shorten- 
ed back, bat disbudded to the top bud, repeating the 
disbudding till it reaches the required height. A plant 
three years from the cutting yielded in my greenhouse 
about three pints of fruit. 

T^keep Mice from Peas, — ^Having tried a number 
of plans for preventing mice from destroying winter- 
sown peas, I have found none so efifectual as the fol- 
lowing : ^eep the peas- a short time In salad oil, and 
then (lust them all over with rosin ground to a fine 
powder, then sow them immediately afterward. 

Enormous Egg, — ^An egg was this week laid by a 
goose at a farm in Quennore, near I^ncaster, whose 
weight was 10 ounces, its dreumference longitudinally 
was 10| inches, and it measured 8} inches round. 

Large Onunu.— An average sample of 15 onions, 
-vHiich weighed upward of 10 lbs., was grown on a 
small croft in the fertile village of Longton, near Pres- 
ton, which had been sown with 9 lbs. of seed from the 
same ground. It is sui^iosed more than as many tons 
have been gathered. 

Twine for faatimng WaU 2Viet.— la tiaming plants 
and fruit-trees to the wall, I have for some time used 
twine dipped in linseed oil, and dried, instead of hits 
of doth ; it is neater, more convenient and affords no 
harbor for inseets. Drive the nail into the required 
place, dip a tie with the twine over the head, bring 
the hrandi dowa and secure it with a knot. A tzee 
•eenied in this manner is capable of being better train- 
ed, the brandies better secured, and the whole appear- 
ance more woikmanlike.^GAB« Cflmoir. 
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The Wkstern Far>ier and Gardener's Alma- 
nac, FOR 1844, «iited by A. Randall, published by E. 
Morgan & Co., 13 Main street, Cincinnati. This is 
a duodecimo of 114 pag^es, containing a brief northern 
and southern calendar, together with much other mat- 
ter useful to the farmer. It is handsomely embellished 
with numerous wood cuts, which we presume are from 
the pencil of Mr. Foster. The price is 25 cents, and 
if it were a dollar, the work would be well worth pos- 
sessing. We recommend it to the farmers especially 
at the west and south, and hope it may have a laii^ tale. 

Thb New Genesee Farmer commenced its 5th 
Volume on the 1st January last, and continues its 
quarto form of 8 pages monthly, for 50 cents a year. 
Dr. Daniel Lee of Buffalo, among the most able agri- 
cultural writers of the day, and T. C. Peters, Esq., one 
ol'our own best correspondents, are now associate edi- 
tors with Mr. Bateham, in the Fanner. It ought to 
have a large subscription list. 

Transactions or the Essex Agricultxtral Socie- 
ty FOR 1843 ; an ocuvo pamphlet of I II pages, for 
which we are indebted to the Secretary, the Hon. Allen 
W. Dodge. The address is by Mr. Saltonstall, and a 
capital good one. The report on plows is a yaloable 
document ; that on cows shows good milkers of the 
native breed ; while the one on swine, « henceforth to 
be the ligklt of the world," gave us many a hearty 
hugh. But we can not give further particulars, save 
that we see fruit and forest-trees reported upon, and 
some other things to which the societies in this state 
have not yet turned their attention. It would be well 
for them to copy the example of old Essex. 

Travels in the Californias, and Scenes in the 
Pacific Ocean; by Thomas J. Famham, author of 
Travels in the Great Western Prairies, the Anahuac, 
and the Rocky Mountains, and in the Oregon Terri- 
tory, in Nos. of 96 octavo pages each, price 25 cents. 
Mr. Farnham is a very pleasing and intelligent writer, 
and all who feel any interest upon the subject of the 
Californias, the next country destined to be settled by 
our aomadic tribes, can not do better than to purchase 
these graphic Travels. 

Second Annual Report, by Henry S. Randall, Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools of Cortland county ; 
together with a special report on Common School Li- 
braries. We have merely had time to glance our eye 
over this report of Mr. Randall, and what litUe we 
read we liked; but why are not agricultural books 
mentioned by him ? it certainly can not be that he an- 
dervalues their importance, when he himself is one of 
our most pleasing writers on this subject. 

Thk Youno Gardsnib's Assistant, in three 
parts ; containing Catalogues of Garden and Flower 
Seeds, with practical directions under each head for the 
Cultivation of Culinary Vegetables and Flowers ; also 
directions for Cultivating Fruit Trees, the Grape-Vine, 
4tc ; together with select sorts of the same ; to which 
is added a Calendar to each part; showing the work 
necessary to be done in the various departments, each 
month of the year— the whole adapted to the climate 
of the United States. Tenth edition, improved; by 
Thomas Bridgeman, Gardener, Seedsman, and Florist, 
with a portrait of the author: New York, 1844; for 
Bale by Saxton and Miles, 205 Broadway. 

This is a handsome octavo edition of upward of 500 
pages, containing in fact three works in one, by one of 
the oklest, most experienced, and practical writers on 
Horticulture in the United States, and the title which 



we have copied at length, above, contains the best idea 
that we can give of this work. When the reader is 
informed that this is the Tenth Edition, he will be 
satisfied that a discriminating public have pronounced 
it the best and most complete on Horticulture yet issued 
£rom the American Press. The price is $2. 

The Fruit Cultivator's Manual, The Kitchen 
Gardener's Instructor, and The Florist's Guide, 
comprised in the above volume, are also published in 
separate parts, and may be had bound in boards, at 60 
cents each. 

Proceedings of the New Castle County Agri- 
cultural SoaETT AND Institute, at the Eighth An- 
nual Meeting, held at Wilmington, September, 1843, 
with the address delivered by William Darlingtoa, 
M. D. This is an octavo pamphlet of 58 pages, the 
reports of which are to the point, and appropriate. 
Dr. Darlington, the celebrated botanist, made an ad- 
mirable address, in which, among other things, he for- 
cibly points out the advanUige to the farmer of making 
himself acquainted with scientific names of plants, &c, 
which most immediately concern him. 

Great Dairy Qualities of a Devon Cow. Mr. C. P. 
Hoi comb of New Castle, Delaware, has a Devon cow 
called Lady, which produced 19 lbs. of butter in a sia- 
gle week, and averaged 14 lbs., 9 oz. for 12 weekk 
Who now shall say that the Devons are not good daiiy 
cows, especially where making butter is concerned 7 
Lady was awarded the first premium at the Newcastle 
Agricultural Show, and well she deserved it. 

American Hemp going to Englamd. — ^We understand 
that a house in St. Louis has engaged to send 1,000 
tons of hemp to England the ensuing season. 

Simultaneous Communications. — ^We have on 
hand, recently sent us, several communications which 
we find are also furnished other papers simultaneous^ 
with us for publication. We now say to all eorrea- 
pondents that we want no more such. If a communi- 
cation can not be sent to us soldy, and allow sntficient 
time for it to appear in our columns before another 
paper makes use of it, however valuable it may be, wt 
do not wish to receive it. In all such matters we are 
determined hereaAer to stand first or not at alL 

To CoRRESpoNDSNTi. — ^Wc havc been favored with 
a shower of communications the past month, which 
shall have a place as fast as we can find room for them. 
We had selected a number of excdl^t articles inm 
other journals for puUication ; but so loag as our cor- 
respondents continue thus to favor us, we shall devote 
the paper mainly to them. We had several editorials 
written for this No.,, which we have thrown out, and 
have also cut down the Foreign Agricultural News 
department, and Editor's TaUe, each of which we 
wished to extend. These, however, we shall enlarge 
hereafter. Several articles announced last month we 
have not fbond room for, and have since received com- 
munications from Thomas Addis Emmet, Americos No. 
5, J. S. S., Robert L. PeU, A TraveUer, B. G. Bos- 
well. Examiner No. 3,T. W. Coit, H. E. M., William 
R. Prince, A., Philip Winfiree, Cornelius Baker, 
L. Bostwick & Co., and J. H. Lyman. 

The attention to agriculture is greatly on the in- 
crease, and a renewed spirit is reviving in our land. 
The fanners seem disposed to arouse themselves from 
their late lethargy, at least we so judge from our great- 
ly increased subscription list. But we find our paper 
iB still unknown in many parts of the Union, and shall 
fed greatly obliged to our friends to take every poesi- 
ble pains to extend a knowledge of it. Never mind 

1 giving away an occaakmal Biwiber, we will gladly al- 
ways fircdy replace it. 
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Kew York .Cattie Btarket-Febmary 19. 

Shtip"*^*^ '"*" ^^ ^^^* *•* ^^"^ •»*» ^^"^ •«» 000 

nl\?!f:i'X ^^'fer^/«*''*°*? tooorreepond with last week. 
2M n^a ^* *" •*"^» • ♦*' ^'**» » «»^«*« •» W.25 a $0.50. 

..2r^ «rf Z.«»i*#.— The market was cleared at •] 75 « tiJO 
each, according to qaality. *' * ****' 

ir«y.-A good tapply of looae at flS| a 75 centa per 100 Ibo. 

lJ5!IIJ??V"f'*J' "•.**"" **^*'^"- C^ttwi-aotwithiUiidingtbe 
late fiM m EugUnd, and unprwsedentedly Urge aales. haa decfiiS 

«£ V;V it!f*i*"; • dowaward look. Na^ Si^ei, midirrt! 
^i#. SWg«.. 7Wto», and ToAoceo, email tranwustiwuit irewS' 
SiS^?"" ."".**" '^^^ "^ » " ««^ demand ^'•'^'• 

at si^ leVJi?'^.;! -J" •P^'r'* ^«^ Wll. aie diacount^l 
StJ .t a til^?" •' !"** »tcan bf had on bond and mortgage in the 

Jiv nrin. T^^IhSS? ?"• "^'y* *^ ^/ '*• *'«**. can not Se hadat 
jnj: pnce, ao diatr^ful are our capitalist, of foreign law. and »- 

Stocif are .bghtly on the adranee again. 
mSS^SJST^'^^'S:!''' """^^ -P^' •»«> •" kind, of 
tJ?!??.^'*^ fitting more and more in demand, and rent., ea- 
Poojlly for good boaines. location., greatly advanced, 
mi^r"**^- " T*^ "?»*d for the .eaMn, and the winter ha. been 

BTOi^i^ir «; tS*^* S.? *" ^«''»»«"«k oor propheUcrepnuSoi? 
SS3S?! 1 " ^^'.^^^O** "PPW. extremely promiring, and we 
anticipate a long and proeperou. career for the oiantiy. 
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HOVEY'S HORTICULTURAL JIU6AZINE. 

We have reoentlj been appointed agent, for thi. tMriodiMi 
teSi~^'^*"^ '»»• »?? ^Siable oTiu ^nd in tK mS£ 
2S3* .-J^'J*?**"* •a»»cnbing throagh u. wiU be prompSy 

JWany of the ahore ^«^y lgrindi«1j^b«*. o^ 
Price #3 a year. *^^^^ * **"^«» «» Broadway. 



POUDRETTE 

barrel, for f 15-deliTered free of cartage by the New-York PmT 

^e r« .?S.^\ir" be promptly attended to, and with thj 
nme cue a. thongfa the puchaMfwaa proMnt, if addre»ed a. 

Deo. 1, 1843.-3t. 



D. K. MINOR, Agent. 



DURHAM BULL AND SOUTH-DOWN 
SHJBfiP. 



JfuL^ * Dmfcam BaU descended ttom WWtaker'. stock on 
HiHl2Si*^iT^*lKP^^** is in the late volume of (W. 
Herd-Book. A1.0, three very raperior young South-Down 
bngt.. tared flroin one of thel».t flock, in this cowitiy. 



CHARLES STARR, Jr., 

MOfDHAM, MORRIS iSOVHTT, HIW JKBSET^ 

I. preparBd to execute aU orden for thonmgh-bred Beikahtxe 
SflSi^-S* ?Tf^ 5°yJ?««*«?»» •»> a .aperior Boar of 
WindMr-caetle family, and fifteen ohoioe aowa. l£ar mocurad 
from A. B. Allen, of BinUo, New York. ^ ^ V^nna 

Pig. from thi. raperior .tock, from S to 3 month. oM, will be 
delivered, weU caged, on diinboud, at New Yoik, for #35 to $80 
^li^' Fo5diteudied,whende«ired,at$3perbar»d. 

Feraon. dedring either pig. or fuU-grown animal., can be WP- 
phed with all the adrantage. of Mr. AUen'a .tock at ^uflUo, wiUH 
out incurring the riak and oo.t of canal tranqtortation— the adver* 
tteer*. remdenoe being but half a day*, journey from New York, 

Wobura nig. of a raperior qnalihr auo for «le. caged and de- 
UTefeda.ibove,ftr$fiperpdr. 
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BUSINESS AGENCY. 

•Die Subscriber will attend promptly to the txecntion of all or- 
ders for the puTcbase of itock, eeed*, a^ricultiinil implemeiila, or 
merchandise of aay kind ; alto Ml«f and parchatee of landc, pay- 
ment of taxes, 4«^ Ac. He hw been more or le«a engaged in mer- 
cantile pursoita in this city for ten years, and h— an exteasiTe 
acqaaintance with moneved men, and a thorough knowledge of 
business in general. Ca^ or prodane must invariably be m btod, 
befow oiders for purchases ca» be eKecntwi. ALLEN 

SOS Broadway, New York. 

MATCHGD A MlNGIiB HORSES 
FOR SALiEU 

The subecrilier has placed in his care aeveral very anperior 
match horses fresh from the country, for sale. They are from 5 
lo 7 years old ; 15 J to 16^ hands high ; well bred and broke ; 
showy, f«8t, and enduring. , , . v 

Als«», Hinsle horses for the harness or saddle, some of which ara 
▼ery f*»U and ^^^ ^'*^^ inside of three minutes easily. 

A Udv's saddle-hoise, racks and gallops, and is very gentle and 
easy on the bit. A. B. XLLEN, SOS Broadway. 

AGR1CUI.TURAI. WORKS, 

For sale by SAXTON & MILES, 205 Broadway, 
New York. 

The American Race Turf Register, Sportsman** Herald, and 
Ceneral Stud Book. By P. N. Edgar. Price $4. 

Liehig's Agricultural and Animal Chemistry. Pnee 50 eta. 

Liebig'a Familiar Leltera on Chemistry. Price 12* eta. 

Loudon's EncyclopiBdia of Agriculture, English. Price $10. 

Loudon's Encycloi»dia of Gardening. Price $10. 

Bridgeman's Young Gardener's Aaaistaat, new edition, much 

*°TjrFaTmei?»lii» ; being the moat eomplete work on Manves 
aver published. Price 75 cu. ,„,.,«, ^ «, ^, 
The Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand-Book of Planta. Pnee $1. 
Yooatt on the Horae ; a new; edition. Price $«• ^ ^ 
The Com^«^ Farmer, and Rural Bconomiat, by Thomai G. 

"^ tETnow A^«^Sii»aidist, by Wm. KenriA. Price 87j ct.. 
The Honey Bee, iU Natural Hietoiy, dkc, with 85 eagnTiiigs. 

'*^oJ,*^g«>n«»lUbWt«, and the Caaaij Bird, familiarly de- 

"^The AmeriSn Ponl'try Book ; being a practical treatiM on the 
management of Domestic Poultry. Price 34 eta. 

A Trwttise on Sheep, with the best means for tbeir general 
Management, improrement, Ac ; by A. Blacklock. Priee 60 rta. 

The Theory of Horticulture ; or an attempt to explain the pnn- 
eipal operatiooa of Gardening upon phyaiological prindplea; by 
John Lindley. Price $1,45. . * ,, » /^ _j u_ 

Gardening for Ladies, and CompMion to the Flower Gardes, by 
Mrs.Loudoa. Price $1,50. 

American Husbandry. Price $1. .... 

■ Th« Farmer** Instructor ; cooeiatinr of ^n7«t Pf^cal direc- 
tions, and hinta for the management of the Farm and the Garden. 

X Muck kaB«»l for Farmera ; by Samuel I*. Dana. Price 50 eta. 
Chemirtiy Applied to Agriculture ; by M. Le Comte ChaptaL 

^e^^rican Gardener; by WilU«nC^tt. Price 75 ctt, 
A Treatise on the Vine ; embracing ita Hiatonr. mkI a complete 

diaaerution on the culture and m ana ge la e nt of Vine Yarda ; by 

Wm.R. Prince. Price $1,50. ,. ^, . ._ , .-_. 

The Farmer's EncydopeBdia, and Dictioaary rf Rural Attira ; 

byCuthbertW.Johneon. Adapted to the United Statea by Goorer- 

Be«r Emeraoo. Price $4. to— — . T»««-i M 

CaUle ; their Breeds, Management, amd Diaeawa. Price $«. 



THE AMBBIC4N AGRICUIiTUR18T« 

Pttbliihed Monthly, each number containing St pagaa, reym 
octaTo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; aingle nnn^bexa. Ten 
Cents ^ three copies for Two Dollara ; eight oopiea for FIto Dalian. 

Each number of the Agricultnriat contains but One aheei, sd>* 
ject to newapaper postage only, which ia one caii in the State, 
or within 100 milea of its pnbucatien, and cm ami m half cml*, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

ADVgKTisBMBifTs will be inserted at One Dtdlar, if not exceed- 
ing twelTd* lines, and in the same proportion, if eioeedh ig that 
number. 

HIT* Resiil through Postnuuten^ agthtlmt Qtt&ms. 

Editon of Newapapera noticing the numben of tbis woik a 
ly, or adTsrtising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, npoa s 
such notice to this OflRoe. 

Volume I. and 11. of Th« Amsrxcah AoBicoLnrsisT, with ta- 
bles of contenu complete, for sale at $1,00 each ; elagaatlj boasd 
in cloth, $t,S5. These are handsome, tasteful books, and mske 
rery desirable premiums fw distribation with Agrionltural Socie- 
ties, and should also find place in all our District School Libnriec 
Thev constitute the best and most complete treatise on Amerioaa 
fanning, atock-breeding, and horticulture, extant. Whaa several 
copies ara ordered, a liberal discount will be made. 

U7 To prevent confusion, all iettera meraly Orderii^ tkia werit, 
or endosing money for aubecriptionB, should be aJdresaed to Ssxtoa 
& Miles, SOS Broadway, post-paid or franked by the Poatmaslec. 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editor; 
and ail privatt letters, or those on busineaa disconnected with 1^ 
paper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, 905 Broadway. 
New York. 



POLAND POWIiS. 

A few of tbese beautUU fowls can be had at $t per pair. 
Thev are ▼ery choice of their kind and well bred. Apply post- 
25? CHARLES STARR, Jr. 

*" Mendham, Morris Co., N. J. 



FARM FOR SALE. 

A small &rm of 85 acrefc pleasantly sitnated In Pasaaie oonnty, 
Naw Jetaev. on the turnpike from Newark to Paterson. It Is S 
2u« ST'S..^. 4 ^- Bl«,«<I.Ulj«d 8 ««» N.w«t 
The soil is aood. and about 10 acres seeded down with tunothy 
and clover; 4 acres thrifty young wood; a weU-bnilt and sub^ 
■tantial stone house on it, near which is a noTer-fiubng spring of 

SlSS;ita traSTwhich h«fe Stood the cHmjjte the lart 6 rjajth 
this farm is well situated for raising fratt and veteUbtes for t^ 
Mew York market ; being 14 miles fiiom the Hobdten Ferry, and 
easy of access by both the Newark and Patenon RaUroads. For 
paiticnlais inquire of tbe Bditer of fUa paper. 



WARREN'S IMPROVED HORSE POWERS 
AND THRESHING MACHINES. 



fjr 



The subseriben continue to manufactnre and vend tbeae 
ted machines, with increased suasess and satisfaction, lliey will 
alao mannfiacture a superior Four Hone Power and Thresher on 
the same principle this season, to sell together fer only $100. The 
of the Two Horse Power and Thresher together, is only $79^ 
Two Horse Power alone, $^. The Fonr Horae Power wil 
be proportionable. Machines deUTenble in this city for 

Beside* our Beater Threahing Machine, we an naal 
perior Spike Threaher, adapted to be used with any powarr This 
we shall sell at the same price. It has been tested and pcofed •» 
be excellent and sale. L. BOSTWICK A CO., 

St. S78i Pearl at.. New Yoti. 



FARMS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 

Seretal very fine fiurms in diilerent parto of the United States 
can be had upon the most raasonable terma. Also, benmciful coun- 
try seats in tbis vicinity, at very cheap ntea, and real estate ia the 
city. A. B. ALLBN, SOS Broadway. 



CONTENTS OF MARCH NUMBER. 
EDhxiRIAL. 



Ten Thooswad Subscribers, 

Diseassa of Sheep, 

Beoeflu of Salt as Mannre, 

Culture of Hops, . . • 

Cocas on Orange Tieai, i 

SubsoU Plowing, 

Marl, ( 

Caltwre of Asporagosy ) 

Harrowlnff Grain, 

Lime as Mannre, 

New York Farmers' Gfaib» • 

Bliseellaneous, 

Mmltieole Rye, 

Foreign Agricttltanl Newt, 

Editor's Table. 

Tto Correopondenta* 

Review of the Market, ' 

ORIGINAL 
Tlie Peadi-Tree, S. S., 
Good Effecta of Plaster, A Ti«,vdler» 
Shepherd Dogs, T. C. Peters, 
Free Martins Brooders, Joseph < 
Topping Cotton, M. W. Philips, 
Jottings in England, •---..- 
Cnltare of Cranberries, Sullivan Bates, ) _ 
Scarcity of Swins and Sheep, S. W., ) 

The Curcnlio, , - 

Snpeiior Dnteh Cheese, An Oraafs Co«aty Lni^, • 
Farm Hofsss, R. L. Allen, • 
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Great Weight of Berkshires. Monson Bea^ 
Annual Meet^of the N. Y. ~ 
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State Agrienltvil Society, 

Northern Calendar for Marsh, 
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Panlar Merinns, Examiner, No. 1, 
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Agriculture is the most healthful, the most useful, and the moot 
noble employment of Man. — Wiuhington, 



VOL. Ml. 


NEW YORK, APRIL, 1844. NO. IV. 


A. E Allen, Editor. 


Saxton & Milks, Publishers, 205 Broadway 



DOWNING'S HIGHLAND NURS£RI£S. 

These celebrated nurseries were foanded about 
the year 1803, by the late Mr. Downing, and 
at his demise was inherited by his sons, Messrs. 
C, and A. J. Downing, tbe present owners and 
occapants, who were bred to their business, and 
ha?e literally grown up among their own plants, 
and shrabs, and trees. It comprises about 30 acres, 
and is beautifully situated on the right bank of 
the Hudson, just norih of Newburg, on a natural 
terrace gently sloping to within a short distance 
of the water''8 edge. The soil, generally, is a 
strong loam, varying, occasionally, to gravel and 
tand, and, as well as the fine exposure, is ex- 
tremely well adapted tp the purpose for which it 
is oiBcupied. We have had great pleasure in re- 
peatedly visiting these superior nurseries, but in 
our description of them must be brief, confining 
omelres to those things mostly which we have 
not spoken of elsewhere. 

The residence of Mr. A. J. Downing is first ap- 
proached, and is a handsome Gothic villa in the 
Tudor style, surrounded by well-kept and very 
tastefully-arranged grounds ; the lawn, the flow- 
ers, the shrubbery, and trees^ combiniog ornament 
withntility. 



Mr. Downing says he can not recommend the 
introduction into this country of English evergreen 
shrubs, such as the common hollies, Portugal 
laurels, bays, &c, &c ; north of Philadelphia our 
climate, like that of Germany, being too cold for 
them. But for ail the fruits of temperate climates, 
the gooseberry perhaps excepted, our climate is 
much superior to that of England ; consequently, 
many varieties of pears, cherries, peaches, &c., 
which even on a wall there are somewhat doubt- 
ful in arriving at maturity, are exceedingly good 
under our sunnier skies, and in our dry soils as 
open standards, and requiring little care. As an 
example, the Bartlett pear, which in England is 
frequently watery, and is ranked in the last edi- 
tion of the London Catalogue as second rate, he has 
found one of the finest fruits here. This shows 
that we must not take the English writers as in- 
fallible guides for even so small a matter as the 
flavOT of a well known pear. The belle de choisey 
cherry he has also proved a valuable sort, the fruit 
being exceedingly luscious. He also pointed out 
to us a new seedlingr plum, called Downing's eme- 
rald drop, and another called Roe's autumn gage, 
both valuable varieties, which should find their 
place in every garden. 

The omamenud trees embiace a great variety, 
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and among the3e we found the Keniucky cofiee- 
tree, with its double pinnate leaves of large size, 
and handsome panicles of white flowers; the 
sea-buckthorn, {kippopha,) with its pale silver 
leaved ; the New Castle, and Washington thorn, 
which make superior hedges ; the western varie- 
ties of the horse chestnut, trees little known among 
us, and deserving universal attention; Madeira- 
nut trees, from nuts grown in the nursery ; superb 
specimens of the magnolia conspicua ; the buffalo 
berry, standing in pairs, and sparkling with its 
rich clusters of scarlet fruit ; the elm of the south- 
em states^ (ulmus alata,) of very rapid growth, 
the branches of which are winged with cork some- 
what like the cork-oak ; and a beautiful evergreen 
hedge, making a perfect screen at all seasons, 18 
feet high, of the American arbor vits, {thuya occi" 
dentalis,) which is indigenous to the neighborhood, 
and superior to any other in the country, forming 
naturally a handsome cone-like tree, clothed from 
the ground upward, and resembling at a little dis- 
tance an oriental cypress. 

- ■ V -^^ 




View fbom Mb. Downino'8.--(Fig. 20.) 
The view from these gardens of the river and 
surrounding cotmtry is grand, varied, and beautiful 
to an eminent degree. We give a rough sketch 
of it, standing in the piazza of Mr. Downing's 
villa ; but neither pen nor pencil can describe the 
sublimity of the Beacon hills, with their frowning 
precipices, rising abruptly from the opposite bank 
of the Hudson to a height of 1,500 feet—the wild 
ninges of the Highlands, with West Point below — 
the beautiful picturesque country dotted with vil- 
las above, and the various sail ciafl dancing along 
the sparkling waters. 
Mr. Downing is well known as the author of 



Designs fur Cottage Residences, and a treatise on 
Landscape Oardening and Rural Architecture; 
two most excellent works, which have had a 
large sale, and been the means of greatly impro- 
ving the taste of our people in these matters. He 
has another work now in press, the Fruits and 
Fruit-trees of America, which we trust will sooa 
be out. We think it wDI be one of the most valu- 
able publications ever issued on this subject. 

The residence of Mr. Charles Downing b about 
half a mile above, and near the river ; it is a very 
neat and tasteful one, and here are grown all the 
wholesale sorts of fruit-trees. They are kept in 
the best manner, and everything so classed and 
arranged as to prevent mistakes in taking up for 
sales. Mr. C. Downing showed us a superior kind 
of rhubarb, which is larger even than the celebra- 
ted Victoria. It comes forward sooner, and con- 
tinues longer than any other variety,, and is re- 
markable for its tender, succcdent quality. We 
also saw the Spanish tobacco growing here. It 
attains a great height, and produces a beautiful 
flower. 

Mr. Downing makes use of considerable marl 
and muck in his nursery-grounds, and prefers 
them mixed with stable manure to the latter alone. 
Muck and^ marl cost 50 cents per load of 30 bush- 
els, delivered at the nursery. After being dug, 
the muck is allowed to lie six months in heaps, it 
is then taken and mixed with stable manure, one 
part of the former to two of the latter, covering 
the whole heap over two inches deep with dried 
muck. AAer standing six to eight weeks, the 
heap is turned and then covered again with miick 
as before. At the end of the same period it is 
again turned and well mixed. At this time it is 
about half manure and half muck, and will be fit 
for use in a month's time after this second turning. 

GUANO MANURE. 
SnrcE Mr. Teschemacher's valtiable discoTeiy, 
(an account of which appeared page 24 of our 
January No.,) that com grown by the application 
of guano contains 50 per cent more of phosphates 
in it than<]^t raised on the same land without 
guano, and that its product may be doubled aa a 
poor soil by the use of a few dollars' worth of this 
powerful fertilizer per acre, considerable atten- 
tion has been excited in regard to it by the farmeis 
of this vicinity, and we have been called upon for 
further information as to its history and use. This 
haa been obligingly furnished us by Mr. Bartlett 
of this city, who resided some time in Feni, where 
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Ac artido abounds ia the largest quantity, and in 
Its purest state. 

Guano is found in strata from 1 foot to 60 feet 
deep, on most of the headlands and islands all 
along the Peruvian coast, from &re degrees to 
twenty-Ore degrees south latitude, a distance of 
about 1,200 miles, and exists in such unbounded 
quantities, that it will require ages to transport it 
away. It is without doubt the pure excrements 
of sea-fowl, which harbor in this region in such 
immense flocks as to literally darken the air in 
their flight It has a strong pungent smell, ma- 
king it, frequently, excessively disagreeable to ap- 
proach within 2 or 3 miles of its depositee. The 
Spaniards of South America have u^ it as a ma- 
nure for more than 300 years, particularly on their 
crops of maize; and the Peruvian Indians had 
done the same before them from time immemorial. 
The com in Peru is first allowed to get up as high 
as 12 to 15 inches, and then about half a handful 
(say 3 ounces) is applied to each hill by scattering 
it«round the stalks, and mixmg it up well with the 
soil. About the same quantity is again used just 
before the com commences forming the ear, and 
as it never rains in Peru, the hills are irrigated 
within 24 hours after each application of the gu- 
ana Land in many parts a[ Pem would yield 
little without guano; but with it the products are 
very abundant. Mr. Bartlett adds, that the com 
grown there, is the largest and finest he has ever 
seen in any country. G. G. Rowland, Esq., of 
this city, applied it to strawberry and melon-vines 
last year, in his garden at his summer residence at 
Flushing, with the best effect. 

A company has purchased the exclusive right 
of exportation of guano from the coast of Peru, of 
the government there, having paid for the same 
about $1,000,000. They have exported large 
quantities to England, of which 15 to 20,000 tons 
still remain in Liverpool alone, unsold. Our last 
accounts quote it at £9 to XIO per ton. At this 
price, expenses of transportation, &c, together 
with the United States duty c^ 20 per cent, it 
would come too high here for general use among 
oor fitrmers. If our government would abolish 
the duty, and it could be had at a low rate of the 
Penrvian company, and be brought directly to our 
own ports, it might be afibrded at such a price as 
we think would enscfre its use in considerable 
quantities on the Atlantic borders. We hope that 
some of our enterprising shipping merchants will 
endeavor to accomplish so desirable an object as 
the cheap importatioii of it would prove to the 
coontry. 



Guano varies considerably in analysis, for there 
are three kinds in Peru. The white is considered 
the most valuable, as being the freshest and purest 
We have seen at least a dozen tables of analysis 
of it, but quote those only of Bertels and Valckel. 



BERTELS. 

Urate of Ammonia 32.. 

Oxalate of Ammonia 134. . 

Oxalate of Lime 164. . 

Phosphate of Ammonia 64. 



VoLCKSt. 

Ptru., 

90 

106 

70 

60 



55 
. 38 
. 42 
.143 
. 47 



Phosphate of Ammonia and Magnesia 42 26 

Sulphate of Potash 42. 

Sulphate of Soda n. 

Muriate of Ammonia 65. 

Phosphate of Lime lOO. 

Sand and Clay ^ . 

Phosphate of Soda 53. 

Alomina 1 . 

Residue (insoluble in acids) 58. 

Waxy and Resinous matters 6. 

Common Salt 1 . 

Orgaaic matter, traces of salts > 

of iron, and water 3 ' 

Organic matter, free Am- ) 

monia, &c., water 5 " 



.227. 



1000 1000 

Johnstone found one sample to contain 303 parts 

out of 1,000, of conunon salt, and another sample 

114 parts. 
An analysis in Liverpool, furnished us by Mr. 

Howland, gives 
Lythicacid - - - . 15 per cent 
Bone dust - • . - 30 " 
Ammonia - - • - 15 « 
Organic matter • • • 351 « 
Sundries • • • - 3} '' 

100 Parts. 
The English periodicals have been teeming 
with accounts of experiments with guano for the 
past five years; but as their climate and course of 
cropping are so entirely different from our own, 
we do not think it advisable to notice them further 
than by saying, that when properly applied in an 
unadulterated state, the results are highly satis* 
factory, and prove it superior to most other ma- 
nures, and we have no doubt the same would fol- 
low in this country, particularly on poor soils. On 
rich land, or such as has been highly mancu^ 
the application of guano would be of little benefit 
It suits alike, grass, grain, root crops, flowers, and 
shrubs ; and owing to its great condensation of 
fertilizing substances in a small bulk, it >i particii- 
larly valuable and convenient in the ooosenratory 
and garden. 

Mr. Bartlett has been so obliging as to send us 
a bag of guano recently imported, and we shall 
take pleasure in fiimishiQg any of our Mends with 
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ft few pounds of it, who may be desirous of nift- 
king experiments. It is so powerful a manure 
thftt it must be used in ?ery moderate quantity, 
say from 100 to 200 ibs. per acre, otherwise it 
will kill the crop to which it is applied. We 
would recommend mixing it under cover from rain 
in thin layers of earth, and after it had lain a short 
time, toss over the compost pretty minutely, and 
then apply it to the crops. 

DEATH OF MR. H. D. GROVE. 

We learn with deep regret of the death of this 
estimable man, on the 2bth of February, at his 
residence at Hoosick. Mr. Grove was bom in 
Germany, and we believe, regularly educated as a 
shepherd amooff the celebrated fine-wooUed flocks 
of Saxony. We understand that he first came to 
this country in 1824, when, disgusted with the 
numerous importations into the United States of 
spnrious Saxon sheep, which raged for several 
succeeding years, he determined upon obtaining a 
good flock of the genuine breed, ror this purpose 
he returned to Saxony in 1836, and in June, 1827, 
arrived in this city with 115 pure Saxon sheep, 
selected by himself, from the celebrated flock of 
Machem, and settled first at Shaftsbury, and after- 
ward at Hoosick, with a view of breeding them. 
In 1828, he received direct from Saxony 80 more 
sheep of the Electoral breed, which, together with 
the 115, we believe are the only Saxons to be de- 
pended upon ever imported mto this country^ 
These Mr. Grove has bred with great care ; and 
they are highly esteemed for their soU, fine, silky 
fleeces wherever known ; and his wool has ever 
brought a higher price than any other raised in 
America. Chir readers will obtain a good knowl- 
edge of the merits of these sheep by reference to 
Mr. Grove's articles on this subject, contributed 
for the Ist and 2d Volumes of this paper. 

Mr. Grove married in this country, and has left 
an interesting family to mourn his untimely death. 
He was a pleasant, mtelligent man, full of wit and 
humor ; a thorough practical farmer, and unques- 
tionably the best flock-master in the United States. 
He is a great loss to the country; and to his family 
and friends, we tender our 83rmpathies £ox their 
sudden and unexpected bereavement. 



POR DBTRiBunoN.--We have received 
from the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, Commissioner of 
Patents at Washington, a package of tw^ty-three 
different kinds of seeds, which we have distributed 
among our Meads for experiment. By his per- 
severing attentions to agriculture, Mr. Ellsworth 
is doing a great good to the nation, and we hope 
he will be seconded in his praiseworthy efforts by 
all who have d^e interest or this important brancn 
ofindustry at heart. 

It^ Ofticb Hottrs. — Owing to his avocations 
elsewhere, the editor of this paper will more usu- 
ally be found at his office from 12 o'clock at noon, 
till 2 P. IL, at which time he will be pleased to 



see all who may be desirous of £iivt>riog him with 
a calL 

New York Farhsbs' Club.— This club held 
its regular meetings on the first and second Tues- 
days of last month, and were unusuallv interesting 
and important It is frequently asked of us, then 
why not give a fuller report of them ? The reasons 
are: First, that these, with the accompanying 
documents, would nearly fill our paper each 
month, to the exclusion of everything else. Sec- 
ond, they immediately get into the daiiy papers* 
and are copied over the whole cotmtry before we 
go to press, ours being a monthly pnblicaiion, so 
that when these reports appear in it, they are 
rather stale news to the public Third, frequently 
what is of most importance is promised us by the 
speaker in a more condensed form, or neariy the 
same matter has previously appeared under some 
head in our pages; it would, therefore, be unfiiir 
to our readers to be continually publishing rep* 
etitions. Fourth, we have now constantly on hand 
so much correspondence, that in order to make 
room for it, we are monthly obliged to condense 
and cut down the coommnications ; and when gen- 
tlemen take the pains to write us A-om abroad, and 
distant parts of the country, we think we are bouad 
to give them the preference in our columns, which 
we shall always da It is for this reason we have 
not yet published the list of premiums of the New 
York Slate A^icultural Society, nor any of the 
proceedings of its Monthly Meetings. All these, 
however, we shall give next month, and any new 
and important fact reported in the State Society 
meetings ; also those of the Farmers' Club, and 
indeed at any other assembly in North America. 
It must be recollected that our periodical is gey^ 
eralf and not local, in its scope and spirit ; that its 
subscribers extend from Newfouodhmd to Texas, 
including several of the West Lidia Islands ; and 
that we are bound to make up such a paper as is 
generally readable. The proceeding of the New 
York Farmers' Club will be found m the Brother 
Jonathan of this city ; those of the New York 
State Agricultural S<x:iety, in the Albany Argus, 
and Evening Journal. 

StTBSoiL Aim OTHER Plows.— We have received 
from the manufkcturers, Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, 
3r Mason» of Worcester, Mass., samples of their 
Subsoil and Improved Eagle Plows, and diall be 
pleased to have our friends call and look at them, 
and take orders. They are highly finished and 
complete, and as perfect specimens of the plow 
kind as we have ever seen. Prices vair from $6 
to (16, according to siza and fixtures. See advcr> 
tisement. 

Stcmr-Libis, Otstkr-Ssxll Loo, Plaster of 
Paris. — For the accommodation of our friends, we 
have taken the agency for the purchase </ these 
fertilizing material. We would especially recom- 
mend the use of pilaster to our aovtheni firieodsL 
A single burel coating $1,25 to $1»50, is ainplefbr 
an acre. 
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THE SILK CULTURE. 

You kindly asked me to give you a sketch of 
some late trarels undertaken for purposes con- 
nected with the silk business. I nnd that I can 
not do jostice to my notes without makin^: an ar- 
ticle too long for your crowded paper. I therefore 
select two or three things, giving more full state- 
ments to the public through other channels. 

1. The manufacture of silk in the eastern states 
has greatly increased within one or two years. In 
that time, and under the fostering influence of our 
late tariff, several new factories mlyc been started, 
and sereial old ones that were connected with, and 
prostrated by the mulberry speculation of 1838 
and '39. have been revived, and are now going 
prosperottslv forward. All these establishments 
are confined chiefly to sewings, twist, cords, gimps, 
and (rther trtmmii^ and find a ready and pront- 
aUe sale for their goods. They consume severally 
from 20 to 200 jxNinds raw-silk weekly. Their 
chief dependance is upon foreign stock, although 
they purchase all the American silk properly reeled 
they can get, and pay higher for it, because it is 
better. Beyond doubt there is no^ worked up 
weekly in New England, New York, and New 
Jersey, two or three times the quantity of raw-silk 
that was consumed one year aga 

2. West of the mountains, the almost entire at- 
tention of manufacturers has been turned to weaving. 
I brought home with me some seventy different 
samj^es of silk goods, from the richest figured vel- 
vet, down to the riain pongee. («) These estab- 
lishments are in W estem Penitfylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Tennessee, and none of them use a 
pound of foreign stock. On the other hand, the 
mcreaae of the raw material in that quarter has 
been such, for the past two or three years, that the 
interests of the silk business now demand more 
mannfafftufjpg capital, or re^ar arrangements 
for sending their surplus raw-silk east Tney find 
a ready and {Stable sale for their goods as fost 
as made. I could not learn that any of these es- 
lablishments had failed, or had been suspended, 
though some of them have suffered for the want 
of more capital. The two leading establishments 
at (he west, are Mr. Rapp's at Economy, Pa., and 
Mr. Gill's, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio, 
each employing from 40 to 50 hands. I found Mr. 
Gill putting up a new building 50 by 20 feet, three 
stories, to be filled with power-looms for weaving 



3. Feeding Worms at the west, for the past 
year or two, has been preneraily in sheds, tentSj or 
other open buildings, m a perfectly. namral state 
of the atmosphere. Hundreds of pounds (^excel- 
lent silk have been made in this way. The report 
of our Silk Convention in New York, in October, 
is full of &cts relating to this important point, 
yet at Economy they have fed for ten to twelve 
years, and use enclosed buildings and are always 
successful. This year they fed 22 or 23 crops, and 
made between 500 and 600 lbs. reeled silk of first 
quality. I went through their buildings, and am 
satisfied they are no better ventilated than hun* 
dreds of others, where disease and death have so 
often reigned triumphant among the worms. The 



grand secret of their success is that they dean 
their worms every day. ib) 

Ghrowing silk is rapidly extending at the west, 
and southwest In Tennessee the crop of 1840 
amounted to 1200 pounds cocoons. This year to 
20,000 or 25,000 pounds. Several large establish- 
ments for feeding are under way. Mr. J. O'Uara, 
near Pittsbuig, has 6 or 7 acres of trees, and is 
preparinfi^ to stock 20 more in the spring. I spent 
a very pleasant evening with Mr. Gheorge Sanders, 
at bis silk-farm, near Wheeling, Ya. This gen- 
tleman has been personally connected with this 
business in France and Italy. He has 8 or 9 
acres of trees, and is preparing to stock 50 more, 
and to carry out the most approved artifical sys- 
tems of Europe on a large scale. He purchased 
the place in October. 

Mr. S. agrees fully in t^ie opinion so often re- 
iterated by silk-growers, that we have much more 
to dread from &at than from cold, especially hot, 
sultry, confined weather. This is the great dan- 
ger. He is therefore preparing to guard against 
iL In his one-story cocoonery, 132 by 35 feet, full 
of doors, windows, and scuttles, he is putting up 
twelve chimneys, designed chiefly for fiashrfires^ 
made of brush, straw, leaves, or other light ma- 
terials. He says that in this way he can entirely 
change the air in the room in a few minutes. The 
principles certainly are perfectly philosophical It 
was stated in the papers of the day, that the heat 
generated by the great fire in New York was so 
mtense as to cause the wind to come blowing in 
upon the fire from all points of the compass. I 
know of no Cocoonery in the country built in this 
way, or with artificial fans, or m any way so con- 
structed as effectually to secure the great point 
here aimed at — changing the air at pleasure. We 
have all provided means for %Darming the room 
when cdd, but none for this. We have guarded 
against the lesser peril, but have lefl the greater 
one unprovided for. This, together with careless- 
ness and negligence in feeding and cleaning, fully 
accounts for aU the sad disasters in large feeding- 
establishments. We trust that our intelligent 
friend will fuUy demonstrate the feasibility of hii 
plan. It has been already demonstrated that 
worms can be fed with entire safety in sheds and 
tents, and other open shelters. Let it be shown 
that they can be fed in enclosed buildings, and in 
large establishments, and it will gire an impetus 
to the business which nothing can resist 

J. R. Babboub. 

Oxford, Mass., March 7, 1844. 

(a) When Mr. Barbour passed through diis city 
he exhilHted these patterns to us. They are not 
only very handsomesamplesfor the kind, but are 
well dyed, and we think heavier, stronger goods, 
than similar qualities imported firom abroad. 

(b) The temperature of the rooms night and day 
is also kept very equable. When we visited this 
establishment m June, '42, the superintendent in- 
formed us that the atmosphere did not vary more 
than 10 degrees throughout the whole feeding 
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PAQLAR MERINOS.— No. III. 
In my remarks sent you a few davs since, I re- 
ferred your readers to the sample of the covering 
of tl^e Jewett ram, at your office in New YorJc. 
In so doing, I had in new more particularly that 
portion of the public who might not find it conve- 
nient to go to Vermont to examine the said ram 
and the rest of Mr. Jewett's flock. To all such as 
have it in their power, and feel sufficient interest 
in the subject* to be willing to travel to Vermont 
for that purpose, that course would, I presume, 
be still more satisfactory than an examination of 
the samples^ though selected and furnished by Mr. 
Jewett himself. 

In the columns of the Albany Cultrvator for 
October, 1842, there appeared, amoncr other com- 
mtmications, a ram advertisement, in the shape 
of a letter to the editors, from the Rev. Royal A. 
Avery, of Gal way, New York, 

This Mr. Avery (in speaking of Mr. Jewett's 
pictured ram) says, amoog other things, " This 
ouck is one which Mr. Jewett purchased of my 
brother-in-law, Alfred Hull, of Wallingford,Ter- 
moDt. He also at the same time purchased of 
Mr. Hull oTie Paular ewe, whose first lamb after 
Mr. Jewett bought her, is, I presume, the buck 
whose likeness you gave us in the March No. of 
the Cultivator." Mr. Avery also savs at the same 
time, that his " brother-in-law's flock has probably 
been kept as pure as any flock in Vermont" 
(This, it strikes me, is not saving very much for 
their purity of blood.) He then goes on to say, 
(I quote his own words, which I suppose are a 
key that unlocks the true object of his letter,) 
" Mr. Hull keeps pure Paular bucks constantly for 
sale; has sold hundreds within the last twelve 
years, from $8 to $10 per head ; which speaks 
volumes in their ik vor ! They are no humbug.*' 
He then says that the fifi^re of Mr. Jewett*s buck, 
which appeared in the Cultivator for August, 1842, 
is almost.a perfect likeness of his own stock buck. 
He at last " winds up'* by giving us, (as one might 
•ay,^ " in a nut-shell," the true " nu^" or kernel, 
of tne whole matter. " I have sold all the bucks 
I could raise at $10 per head, at one year old, ex- 
cept a few yearlings now on hand, wnich will all 
be taken before December next. Have sold sev- 
eral this season already." 

I give the foregoinsr quotation from Mr. Avery, 
not only as an example of modern, or Paular ad' 
vertising, (in which the Rev. Mr. Avery almost 
equals Mr. Jewett himself,) but more especially 
do I quote it, as being one of the " cutest" and 
most adroit specimens that I have ever met 
with, of filching, or what is sometimes called 
'* taking the wind out of another man's sails." 
Why it absolutely leaves Mr. Jewett nothing at 
all f It takes away from him the old buck and 
v^ng buck, the ewe, lamb, and all, and leaves 
Mr. J. in the predicament of being a mere pre- 
tender to the Paular glories ; and this, too, after 
all the fuss and flourish be has made with his ram 
pictures, Cultivator letters, and all that sort of 
thins:, including the collateral aid of his disinter- 
ested co-worker and friend Mr. Henry S. Randall, 
and all the other puffs and paraphernalia of the ram 



trade, which means and appliances have been so 
effective in getting up, and giving value tp the 
Paular speculation. And now, after Mr. Jewett 
has borne so large a part of the heat and labor of 
getting up the Paular scheme, and is iust ready to 
Docket the fruits, this smooth and shrewd Rev. 
Mr. Avery would fain endeavor to ^et its advanta- 
ges all away from him. Verily this Yankee di- 
vine is " not slow" in secular afiieurs. It would 
not be easy to find his match, in smooth and keen 
shrewdness, among the sons of this world, not 
even among those whose vocations are nominally 
less sacred, and savor daily of bargains and traffic. 
But it is really too bad. He does not do onto 
Mr. Jewett '• as he would be done by." But I 
must leave them to settle that matter between 
themselves, merely remarking that Mr. J., so far 
as I bare seen or heard, bears all from Mr. Avery 
(thus far) with a meek and quiet temper, or pei- 
chance deems it best and wisest to take things 
coolly, under a belief that, as some one says, ** the 
better part of valw is discretion,'''* and in this mat- 
ter he may perhaps be wise in th«is keeping quiet. 
Of course he knows best about that. 

It appears then, that Mr. Jewett did not, him- 
self, breed his pictured ram, the reputatioD and 
glory of which, according to Mr. Avery's account, 
belongs in the first place, wholly to his *• brother 
Hull," of Wallingford, Vermont, and then second- 
ly, by a kind of reflected light, enures to Mr. Avery 
himself, who not only says his own flock are of 
that very same sort, bebg derived solely from his 
" brother HulPs," but that his own «« stock-buck** 
is the very image of the picture of the beast wbich 
Mr. Jewett got publishea in the Cultivator ! ! 

Thus it would seem, that in my plain remarks 
on the Jewett ram, I must have «* bit (at the very 
least) three birds with one stone." A great shot ! 
was it not ? But there b no knowing how and 
where these long shots will take effect, where 
there are such family combinations and mm-ifica- 
tious, as in this Paular speculation. 

So it seems that the Jewett mongrel ram, which 
I commented on and exposed through your col- 
umns, is not only a specimen of the Jewett Paulars, 
but of Rev. Mr. Avery'fe flock ! and also of Mr. 
Avery's " brother Hull V flock ! the two very saute 
flocks which Mr. A. *' cracks up" so plausibly and 
at such a strong rate, in his letter that you have 
just published ior him in the Agriculturist, though 
not without some sensible notes and comments of 
your own* Of course Mr. Avery's sheep, wbieh 
he calls pure Paulars can not be of any purer or 
better blood than his brother Hull's flock, from 
which he derived them. Though not sucb a 
" mixed medlev" of different sorts and shades of 
blood as have neen picked up and brought togeth- 
er by Mr. Jewett, yet I do not believe lor a sing^le 
moment, that Mr. Hull's sheep are Paulars, any 
more than Mr. Jewett's, nor even that they have 
any just claims to be considered pure Merino of 
any sort. If they are of pure blood, it is a Ikct 
susceptible of ;>roo/, and of being proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt. In the absence of such proof, 
or of any proof, I have very good reasons, (which! 
should there be occasion, may hereafter appear, > 
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Cot Dot placing the slightest reliance on the claims 
pat forth by interested parties, in their behalf, so 
rar as purity of blood is concerned. They may 
very likely be good stoat, profitable sheep, yield- 
ing pretty heavy fleeces. I have at this time 
nothmg to say about them, except only as resnirds 
their unfounded pretensions to purity of blood. 
And here, let me with all due deference inquire, 
(just by way of suggestion,^ whether the right place 
for Mr. Avery's letter would not have been in your 
cdvertising department ? I say this ia the full be- 
lief that the whole thing about Paulars, so far 
from being of public interest, belongs to, or par- 
takes strongly of, the genus ** humbug ;" a fact of 
which I believe I can furnish you abundant evi- 
dence, (if you need it,) for your own private satis- 
ftctioD. Though on its &ce purportmg to be a 
letter from Mr. A. '* on fine wool sheep,** I take 
it to be, in faet^ only a regular puff at his own 
and his " brother Hull's'* sheep ; andthough ** cun- 
ningly devised," yet plainly and evidently design- 
ed by him, (after the most approved model of many 
such things, which have from time to time appear- 
ed in the Albany Cultivator,) to assist in selling 
their rams. This is, most unquestionably, the 
"plain English" of it. 

Bat to return to Mr. Jewett Well, one thing 
is certain, it is something for Mr. Jewett to be 
thus publicly relieved of the discredit of breeding 
such a beast as that Hull ram of his ; I am sure I 
ahoold think so, if I had been suspected of such a 
thing as breeding him. But as Ae did not raise 
^ the erittur,** and (may be| did not buy many of 
that sort, (for his own sake it is devoutly to be 
hoped he did not,] his flock may not be so bad 
after all, as would naturally be supposed, judnng 
from this coarse and vulgar mongrel ram. If Mr. 
Jewett was a friend of mine, I would advise him 
by all means to shoot the ram, or cut his throat, 
(no matter which,) sooner than i/tse him in his 
flock, any further than he may unfortunately have 
done already. Indeed I should not like to have 
any breeding ewes that I valued even look at that 
ram throug^h the fence, for fear that the mere see- 
ing him might affect their imaj^nations so much 
as to " mark** their ofiispring with some of his pe- 
culiar beauties and exceliences, of either fleece or 
countenance. 

By the way, I am told that Messrs. Avery and 
Hull afiect to consider Mr. Jewett as imposrag on 
the public, in this matter of saying and advertising 
as he has done, in the Cultivator and elsewhere, 
that he has for sale and can fUmish full blood 
Paolar rams. They are evidently jealous of Mr. 
J^ and seem to consider him as ** stealing their 
thunder** in his use of the Paular name, I hear 
that Mr. Avery does not hesitate to say openly, that 
Mr. Jewett bought of his brother Hull only two or 
three of their genuine, full blood (spurious ?) Pau- 
lars. On that small capital, they claim that he 
has presumed to assume and use the magical 
name of Paulab, for his uthole flock, and thus, on 
the strength df this very small '* branch from their 
flock of Simon Pures,^ to set himself up exten- 
sively in the Paular ram trade, and in that way 
hombog the public; and that they <* woold like to 



seehime^o«e<f." Now is not that excellent ? In 
my judgment it is really rich. Truly when some 
folks, (that is, speculators^) fall out, honest men 
stand some chance to come by their rights. Now 
this is just exactly what I have been all along e«^ 
pecting, I thought it more than probable that 
some of these Paular ram speculators and hura- 
bugffers " would turn state's evidence" and blow 
up the whole thin^. Here I think we have it, or 
at least the beginning of it I have all along con- 
sidered it a speculation, a mere job. 

I wonder it some one who knows would not be 
willing to inform us how many of the genuine fall 
blood Wallingford (or Hull and Avery) Paulars 
Mr. Jewett did actually buy, as a stock with 
which to ''set himself up" in Uie Paular ram busi- 
ness ? If it was really but a few, say not more than 
two or three sheep, (as the Rev. Mr. Avery would 
insinuate,) just as a sprinkling or leaven of the 
pure and royal blood, with which to Paularise 
(if I may be permitted to coin such a word) or 
inoculate with the name at least, if not with the 
bloody the rest of his large flock, composed of ple- 
beian or chance sheep, selected and bought from 
the flocks of surrounding farmers, mere ^'pick- 
uvsj*^ and of no certain 'blood ; I say, if this was 
all, (though I do not of coarse know what Mr. 
Jewett would be able to say to all this,) yet I am 
free to suggest that he (Mr. Jewett) could not pos- 
sibly do a oetter thing for his own interest, and 
for the reputation of his flock, than to come out at 
once like a man, and own haw few he had of them. 
The fewer such sheep, the better, I should say. 
It is surely the wisest and best thing he could now 
do, and I commend this view of the subject to his 
most earnest and serious consideration. Depend 
upon it, Mr. Jewett, if you have, (as I do not 
doubt is the case,) in the flock you have selected 
and got together, some good, profitable sheep 
among them, you can not do a wiser or better 
thvof^ than to repudiate and cat clear of all con- 
nexion with the full blood Wldlingford or spunons 
Paulars. I do not doubt that you have other and 
better materials, out of which to moAe Paulars, than 
anything you got from Mr. Avery's " brother Hull ;" 
and as to the name of Paular, if you have any no- 
tion for a selling or fancy name, why you can 
yourself baotize tnem into the Paular family, lust 
as well as Messrs. Hull and Avery could do, albeit 
you do not happen to be a clergyman, as the latter 
claims to be. Lay baptism, in sach matters, will 
do just as well as clerical. But if yon take my 
advice, you will let Mr Hull, and his brother-in- 
law, the Rev. Mr. Avery, have and enjoy the rep- 
utation and the sole benefit of that Paular ram 
humbug. I really believe that the thinf propeily 
belongs to them, and that they are (as they claim 
to be) entitled to its fruits. By all means, let 
them have it You shall hear from me again, 
before long, on the subject of Paulars, &c. 

Examiner. 

New York, Nov. 25th, 1843. 

Note.— We hope all who have any desire to reply to 
Ezaminer, will have the patienoe to wait till he gets 
through with his numbers; they can then do it briefly and 
in one tanp, and thus save m a difibse controversy.- Sd. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

VIRGINIA LANDS. 

The interest yon hare taken in imparting infor- 
mation to persons settling in Virginia, eapeeiaUy 
those who are leairtng Datchess and other counties 
of this state, has induced me to communicate such 
information as I possess toward advancing the ob- 
jects of the emigrants. It is with pain, however, 
that I leara of this desertion of the Empire sute, 
which contains within its limiu all the capabili- 
ties of the seaboard, and may, under a judicioos 
method of cultivation, compete with the favored 
west. There is a two-fold interest awakened in 
the breast of Amencans in consequence of our 
political constitution, which I fear will for a long 
time impoverish one state to enrich another. We 
• are of two nations, natives of a state, but citizens 
of a union of states; how far the place of our 
pativity may have claims upon us beyond those of 
the federal union, must depend upon individual 
peculiarities ; but so long as it can be shown that 
a precipitate desertion of our fatherland is not 
caAed for as a means of improving our finances, 
it ought to be maturely considered before being 
entered upon. I have no hesitation in stating, 
that the New Yorker who leaves this state to bet- 
ter himself in Virginia, will be disappointed in 
time. But I will not withhold such mformation 
as I possess, although it is neither extensive nor 
valuable. 

The richest lands of eastern Virginia are situa- 
ted along the river courses, and in the tide-water 
districts to a certain extent. There 13. however, 
an exception to the fertility of the tide-water lands 
on the south side of the James river, near its em- 
bouchure, where there exists large level tracts 
of sand, which yield indeed fine sweet potatoes, 
but only when well manured. The sandy deposites 
stretch to the seacoast, with occasional extensive 
tracts of marsh-lands and swamps, which are 
sources of deadly malaria, but become of eminent 
fertility when properl]^ drained. Upon the north, 
between the James river and the Rappahanock, 
lie extensive plains well furnished with marl, and 
although impoverished, still susceptible of great 
improvement. 

But it is upon the jgreat rivers, on their alluvial 
deposites, that the rich soil of eastern Virginia is 
found. This does not, however, extend through- 
out their whole extent. The James river above 
Richmond to Lynchburg, presents a valley varying 
from a quarter to two miles in width, containing 
lands as rich as any in the world. Here immense 
crops of the finest American wheat, and much to- 
bacco is produced from year to year without ap- 
parent exhaustion. Bat upon the hill-sides which 
form the flanks of the valley, the case is widelv 
different. The hills rise usually abruptly, or with 
an inclinatian of from 10 to 20 degrees. They are 
therefore very subject to washing, and their culti- 
vation is dimcult. Above Richmond they are 
formed of transition and primary rocks ; and al- 
though fertile before exhaustion, are not sufficient- 
ly improveable for the purposes of our primeval 
nurmers, who look to their crops and forget the 



soil. The alluvial portions of the district are, 
however, worth from $50 to $100 per acre, are 
souffht after with avidity, and sell in large tracts. 

The secondary formation of eastern Virginia lies 
between Richmond and Petersburg, and in a band 
having an inconsiderable width, but which stretch- 
es through the state, runnini^ to the shores of the 
Potomac It presents us with some of the most 
sterile and unimproveable land of the whole 
country. 

The lands lying west of this strip, and forming 
nearly half of the counties of Virginia east of the 
Blue Ridge, are of the transition formation, and 
contain red clays which are very rich when newly 
cleared, and improveable ibr many years. These 
tracts also present us with white pipe-days of verv 
little value. The native farmers, however, think 
much more of the flats upon creeks, and small 
streams which intersperse the state in every por- 
tion of this ereological formation. They risk all 
the chances of freshets, and place the major part 
of their crops upon them — and not without reason, 
for however shallow the hill-side soil may be, 
that d* the bottoms is frequently deep and mellow. 

In the south, the Roanoke, Stanton, and Dan 
rivers present the traveller with alluvial bottoms 
frequently of great extent and fertility. The lands 
here, which in some tracts rival the formation on 
James river, are to be obtained at a much more 
reasonable price — they are indeed further from 
markets — more subject to inundations, and unpro- 
vided with a canal as in that case ; but the Roan- 
oke and Stanton are sufficiently deep for small 
steamboats, and the enterprise of our northern 
people would introduce them, under which dream- 
stances they would be almost as valuable as 
James river lands. The upper portions of the 
Dan are at present but sparsely populated ; bat 
the Virginians themselves have turned their at- 
tention to that portion of their country. Emigrants 
would do well to visit that section of the sute, 
especially the county of Pittsylvania. 

H.D.X. 

FRUIT-TREES. 

Aim>ST the great agricultural improvements of 
the affe, the subject of Horticulture has not been 
entirely overlooked ; but a new impulse seems to 
have been given to this branch of rural industry. 
Yet I doubt whether the peat mass of the com- 
munity are aware of the pleasure, nay, I will say 
the profit to be derived from a good fruit ^rdeo, 
or an orchard of the finest varieties of fhut. In- 
deed, I question whether one fourth part of cor 
poptilation have ever tasted of a choice pear or 
cherry. There is as much difierence between a 
good pear and a poor one, or a good cherry and a 
poor one, as there is between a crab apple and a 
Spitsenberg or a pippin. 

I have recently noticed an article going the 
rotmd in the newspapers, stating that there is a 
stately pear-tree near ^inderhook, that has pro- 
duced the past season five barreb of pears. This 
no doubt is a valuable tree, and yet I am quite 
sure that there are hundreds of trees in our coun- 
try much more productive. As facts are stubborn 
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things, I therefore am ioclined to give a brief 
statement of the produce of some fruit-trees near 
mc ; and I am the more inclined to do this, not 
only from the feet that the public at large are 
quite eager to learn about fine fruit, but also to 
redeem a promise made some time since, that I 
would occasionally write an article for the pages 
of the American Agriculturist. 

There are three fruit-trees all growing within 
forty rods of my house, the produce of which the 
msi season has been as follows: An apple-tree 
nrom which we gathered over six barrels of very 
fine Rhode Island greenings, A tree of the orange- 
pear which produced the past season ten barrels 
o[ pears. These pears have frequently sold for 
t2 per bushel~$40 worth have been sold from 
this tree in a single season. A tree of the autumn 
pear, (so called,) from which wis gathered the 
past season over twelve barrels of fruit. These 
pears generally sell for one dollar the bushel. 
Perhaps some facts connected with the history of 
the last-mentioned tree may not be uninteresting. 

Some thirty years ago, my father employed one 
of those travelling itinerant graftinor-men to set a 
few apple grafts for him ; when the lob was about 
done, he soUcited my father to permit him to set a 
few pear scions. This was objected to in conse- 
4|uence of the pear being so long coming into bear- 
ing ; my father making the remark that he never 
should live to see them bear fruit. But finally, 
saying, that perhaps some of his children might 
possibly live to see them bear, he consented to 
have a few set They were engrafied on the 
common thorn cut down below the surface of the 

ground. They grew vigorously, and the old gen- 
eman lived to en^oy the fruits of his labors. The 
year previous to his death, (1835,) the tree above 
mentioned produced 33 bushels of pears. He sold 
them at $1 per bushel. A tree of the orange-pear 
engrafted at the same time, has generally yielded 
about one half as much fruit as the above. 

I do not mention the above as anything very 
extraordinary; for no doubt there are many other 
trees in our country much more productive than 
these. Indeed, there are several in this neigh- 
borhood nearly as valuable. In several instances 
I have gathered eighteen bushels of the Rhode 
Island greenings from a single tree. Nearly every 
one is Uilly convinced of the pleasure and profit to 
be derived from cultivating choice fruit, and vet 
there is a natural disposition to defer it The 
thought '^ I never shall live to see them bear," and 
die possibility that others may enjoy the fruits of 
their labors, deters many from doing anything 
that may benefit posterity. And yet what richer 
legac)[ can a parent leave to his child? And 
what is there that would be more likely to attach 
a child to the old homestead, than a well-cultiva- 
ted fruit garden ? An acre or two planted with 
the most choice and select kinds of fruit, in ten or 
twenty years becomes worth a little fortune. 

Bektauin Hodob. 

Buffalo Nursery, December, 1843. 

We regret that in the foregoing communication 
ovr friend Col. Hodge did not give us a description 
of his extrasire nursery, which is one of the finest 



in western New Yarit. He has long been engaged 
in the business of tree culture in all its varieties ; 
and his ground now comprises more than 100,000 
of all kinds of fruit and ornamental trees, besides 
an extensive collection of shrubs and flowering 
plants. The extensive demand from the country 
west of Buffalo, which has sprung up in conse- 
quence of the rapid settlement of the great lake 
regions of Michigan and it% adjacent territories, 
have made that point a great resort for the supply 
of trees for western farmers. No country in the 
world perhaps yields finer apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, and quinces, and peaches, as well as the 
smaller fruits, than that bordering the great west- 
em lakes; and we look forward to no distant day, 
when their waters, and those of the Erie canal, 
will teem with the luxuriant products of thehr 
orchards, destined for our city, and a foreign mar- 
ket ^ 

We are happy to know that public attention is 
more directed to this subject than formerly; and 
while good fruit is so easily and cheaply propa* 
gated, no resident on even one acre of ground 
should rest without planting and cultivating a 
liberal supply of choice fruit. We are promised 
in our next, from an experienced nurseryman, a 
list of .the most valuable and popular fruits, with 
a short description of each for publication. 

THE STRAWBERRY. 

I HAVE seen a communication signed S. S., in 
the 2d Volume of your periodical, and as no one 
has yet ventured a reply, I lav before you the 
present article, in the confident hope that it will 
satisfy the doubts of your able and ingenious cor- 
respondent The error which he ai>pears to have 
fallen into, arises from the rash spirit of generali- 
zation, which too often distin^ishes writers who 
have a theory to sustain. This is an age of facts, 
and one of a practical character; and as I propose 
to try his communication by this rule, you will be 
better able to judge who is right He says : '< The 
strawberry, in its sexual narts, has one property 
corresponding with the almost ratire vegetable 
kingdom ; that is to say, to secure fructification, ic 
has the stamens and pistils (the male and female 
parts) on the same plant" This I denr. The 
first authori^ that I shall offer is to be nmnd in 
Mcintosh's Practical Grardener, page. 368, and is 
as follows : — 

** The Hautboy generally thrives best in light 
soils, and can scarcely be overdunged, as it is not 
so likely to be thrown into a superfluity of leaves 
hj manure as some of the others. There are va- 
rious sorts of this species, all of them esteemed for 
their fine flavor ; one variety has the parts of frup- 
dfication so perfect, that it hears plentifully, being 
capable of fecundating itself; while some other 
varieties are so impenect, that they contain the 
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male jparts in one flower, and the female in tnoth- 
er. Still the latter yarieties are reckoned the finest 
flavored fruit. Keen, a saccessful caltiyator of 
this fruit, obeenres, that great care is necestary to 
be taken in selecting voung plants of these sorts 
for making out new plantations ; that there be a 
proper proportion of male plants to the female, 
not hayuig too many of the former, as they bear 
no fruit, and are more prone to run into leaves and 
runners than the others. He considers that the 
proportion ought to be one male to ten females, 
and states his reasons for making such a choice. 
Having been formerly in the habit of selecting fe- 
male plants alone for his beds, he failed in beinj^ 
able to procure crops ; but in 1809, suspecting his 
error, he obtained some male blossoms, whidi he 
l^ced in a bottle on the bed of female hautboys. 
In a few dava he perceived the fruit near the bot- 
tle to swelL On this observation, he procured 
more male blossoms, and in like manner placed 
them in bottles in difi*erent parts d the beds, re- 
moving the bottles to fresh places every morning, 
and by this mtans obtained a moderate crop where 
he bad no fruit the preceding year." See Loudon, 
M'Mahon, and others. 

Lindley is the only writer who appears to favor 
your correspondent's theoiy, and he admits that 
there are fruitful and sterile plants, yet what is 
v^ extraordinary, he does not give the botanical 
cluuucter of these plants. 

I ha?e examined Keen's seedling with ffreat 
care, upon one set of flowers the stamens and an- 
thers were absent, and the pistils only existed ; on 
the other the stamens and anthers were present 
without the pistils, and this will be found to be in- 
variably the case with this kind of hautboys ; and 
I will venture to assert, that S. S. may put virgin 
soil, p:uano manure, or Boromer's, or any other 
tlmt he pleases, and he will not produce a perfect 
strawberry ; and for this simple reason, that he 
can not violate a law of nature, which reauires two 
sexes to produce a species. Besides all this, the 
male plants are not less distinguishable in their 
flowers than in their rtmners ; for every practical 
gardener knows ihat the runners are always red- 
dish in the male, and greenish in the female. 

Again, S. S. says : *' Now to call any perfect 
strawberry plant a male or female plant, is to as- 
sert a fact at variance, the writer believes, though 
BO botanist, with the habits of all other plants; 
that is to say, there are no intermarriage of plants 
changing the sexual character of their progeny, 
and passing them from the description of those 
like the strawberry, Icosandria polyffynia, ^males 
and females on the same plant,) to mose like the 
kemp and pahaat with male and female on differ^ 
ent plants." 

Now, if I understand S. S., hts argument is, 
that no monoecius can produce a dicscius plant. 
Here S. S. is again at fault, for the grape, (vitis,) 
which is pentandria monogynia, does produce a 
dioecius grape, called the Scuppemong : and the 
common sw^t-scented grape, (vitts riparia^ or 
odoratissima of some authors.) This I think 
knocks his ai^ument into a cocked hat 

The writer again says, that he never saw a wild 
k$ strawberry. If he will look less aAer the shes 



and more after the hes, he will be gratified : for in 
this part of the world the hes have established a 
complete monkery, so that not one female is to be 
found. It is evident then, that a monoecius plant 
can produce a dioecius, and if it can on the grape, 
there is no reason that the same result should not 
be shown on the strawberry. It may be called a 
sport of nature, but it is one of those means she 
takes to produce varieties so important to our com- 
fort and welfare. 

S. S. has made some important remarks upon 
the cultivation of fruit well worthy of considera- 
tion ; and as he appears to be a lover of horticul- 
ture, I have deemed it right to direct his attention 
to an error which has escaped his usual sagacity. 

T.R.R. 

Long Island, near Huntington, Jan*, 1844. 

EXPORTATION OP FRUIT. 

In my opinion, the importance c£ growing fmit 
as an article of export, nas been most generally 
overlooked in this country. It is true me fruit- 
dealers of Boston have been shipping apples and 
cranberries to Europe for many years, and of late* 
apples have been snipped to Calcutta. There is 
no doubt that quinces and the finest quality of 
winter pears could be shipped to some parts of 
Europe with the same success as our other fruits. 
The business being new in this section of the 
country, I propose saying something relating to the 
export of fruit for the benefit of new beginners. 

All fruits sent abroad should be of the very first 
quality. The Boston dealers ship their celebrated 
Baldwin apples. The most valuable variety in 
this vicinity is the Newtown pippins, as they keep 
sound and retain their flavor late in the spring, 
when most other varieties are gone. A distin- 
guished horticulturist of New York, ships his ap- 
ples to London in the following maimer: AAer be- 
ing carefully picked, and placed by hand in baskets, 
they are carried by men and put in an c^en bam 
for the purpose of sweating 1 5 or 20 days. Some 
are then packed in barrels with perfectly dry sand, 
some in buckwheat, and othera are put in barrels 
without anything with them, (a) They are then 
taken on a sled, or in the box of a wagon hung 
with spiral springs, to a boat on the North river, 
and thence to the vessel which takes them to Lon- 
don. In all these trans-shipments the barrels are 
never rolled, jolted, or jarred, so that the apples 
escape bruising, and the consequence is they arrive 
in London in far better order than they are in 
general when brought to the New York market. 

These precautions in shipping apples agree per^ 
fectly witn some facts I obtain^ from Mr. Serrell 
of the American Institute, formerly engaged as a 
managing ship-owner in London, connected with 
the fruit-trade. In drawing charter parties for a 
vessel to take fresh fruits from Spain and Portu^ 
to London, a special clause is inserted that the 
boxes of oranges shall be hoisted into the vessel 
by the takle being attached to each ; and«that the 
boxes also are to be stowed on their bottoms, and 
never on their sides or ends. On landing in Lon- 
don, the same care is taken in hobting them out 
of the vessel The boxes are then placed on th« 
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heads of mea Icdowd as fruit-porters, and by them 
I carried to the warehouse, where they are examin- 
ed and assorted, and then sent out io the same 
mamier to the places of cousumptiou. The same 
precautions are used in taking the oranges from 
the garden to the shore, from the shore to the 
lighter, and from the lighter to the vessel. 

The Boston fruit- dealers, when shipping cran- 
beiries to New Orleans or Europe, assort them by 
letting them run over a platform slightly inclined. 
Only the perfect fruit runs over the whole length 
of tne platform, the rotten and bruised fruit lodge 
ffoing down, and are thrown away. The choice 
nmit 18 then put in tight barrels, and, when head- 
ed up, filled with water. The fruit will arrive at 
its destination in perfect order, and has frequently 
been sold in England and France at $20 per barrel 

B. G. BoswsLL. 

PhUatlelphia, February^ 1844. 

(a) This last is unquestionably the best method 
of shipping apples. The barrels should have a 
few holes bored in each head with an inch and a 
hal^aogor, and ought always to be shipped on 
deck. See VoL II., page 193. In addition to sand 
and bran, we have heard of apples being shipped 
in charcoal, sawdust, cider, and a variety of other 
substances; bat so far as our experience and in- 
formatioQ extend, they never arrive in so good or- 
der as when packed entirely by themselves. 



ENGLISH METHOD OP FATTENING CATTLE. 

I HAVE been greatly interested in reading your 
** Tour in England," as contained in the first two 
volumes of the American Agriculturist. Did your 
remarks and general detail of English farming^ op- 
erations require confirmation, I, as a practical Eng- 
lish farmer, should be exceedingly willing to sub- 
scribe to their general correctness. But such, I 
feel, your readers can not deem necessary, inas- 
mach as the clear and lucid style in which your 
interesting Tour is written, as also the absence of 
any of those tales, surpassing credit, with which 
modem travellers love to interlard their works, 
bears sufliciently evident upon itself the impress 
of reality. 

You cleverly remark in one portion of your 
Tour, that *' you are not particularly ambitious of 
becoming the Trollope of English manners," and 
I congratulate you most heartily in withstanding 
the temptation of passing severe, or even just 
strictures npon peculiarities, which a traveller 
will more or less find to belong to every people. 
However, such indulgence amonff travel-writera 
is of course a matter of taste, and allow me to add, 
I think youra to be good in refraining Arom such 
indulgence. 

In reading your Tour, it struck me that there 
was one suqect which might with benefit to farm- 
ers in this country, be more fully enlarged upon. 
I allude to the English method of fattenmjf cattle. 
I do not wish to be understood as believing that 
the entire system would be applicable to American 
grazing ; but I do believe, after close obserration, 



that some hints mav be gathered from our method, 
which graziers in tnis country might turn to ac- 
count ; and before making any remarks upon the 
matter, I will give in as concise a form as possible, 
the plan I have pursued in England upon my own 
farm. 

My stock is of the Durham breed. It has been 
my object,' when possible, to have my covra calve 
some time in January or February, and I would 
never rear any produce for fattening that fell later 
than the last of February ; my reason is, that they 
would not be ready to make a start with the grais 
in May, and consequently be a year behind the 
earlier ones in coming to perfection. 

I wean my calves when aformight old, (I allude 
to those intended for grazing,) feeding them on 
milk, oats, bran, carrots, and, in fact, something 
of everything that the farm produces, and which 
they can be made to eat At this period I con- 
sider the calves require the greatest care and most 
constant attention ; and keeping them clean and 
warm are not the least important requisites. I 
give them a little food at a time, but feed them 
six or seven times a day. Almost the only ail- 
ment I have found my calves subject to at this 
agre, is scouring ; this, if not checked by times, 
will weaken the animal greatly, and not unlikely 
cause death. The rem^y which I apply is at 
once simple and efficacious, viz., boiled rice with 
a small quantity of powdered ginger ; administer- 
ed, if the calves will not drink it, from a bottle. 
As soon as there is grass and the weather is warm, 
which is generally with us about the 1st of May, 
my calves are turned out in the morning and ta- 
ken up again at night—well littered, with wheat- 
straw, (barley-straw engendera lice,) and fed with 
a little com, &c* As the weather gets warmer, I 
allow them to remain out all night, always feeding 
them night and morning with oil-cake or oats. 
This treatment c(mtinues through the summer. 
In the October following, they are taken up and 
yarded for the winter ; running in an open yard, 
with a shed which they use at pleasure, behidd 
the bullocks which are tied up and fattening. In 
this yard they have the odds and ends of vegeta^ 
hies, which tne bullocks will not eat, some rough 
hay, and 3 lbs. of oil-cake each per day ; or some- 
times, in its place, a bait of bean-meau 

On or about the 1st of May in the following 
year, they are turned out to grass for the summer ; 
except in the hottest weather, when I have them 
driven into the yard during the heat of the day to 
protect them from the flies, and supplied witk a 
few green tares or a little clover ; but they seldom 
eat much oi either during the excessive heat. 

In October they are again taken into the yard, 
but this time to be tied up to fatten, as we now 
call them bullocks, and that year's calves take 
their places in the open yard. I commence feed- 
ing them with turneps, hay, and 3 lbs. of oil-cake 
each per day— generally Dutch cake, which is in- 
ferior to our English cake. When the turneps are 
all gone, I go on upon beet root, and increase the 
quantity of cake to two quarts per day. I next 
change the cake from Dutch to English ; and I 

♦ Note.— When the term " com" is used, 1 1 
peas, oau, or bsrlej. 
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sity here remark incideotally, that American oil- 
eake is the beet for grazing purposes, and on this 
account used very eztensifely by many of our 
principal breeders. 

The principle upon which I graze is simply 
this, constantly to change, and always improve, 
when I do change, the feed of my bullocks. Thus 
when mv bullocks are being whAt we term ** top- 

eup," {the last stage of fattening,) they are 
ling on the best hay or clorer I have, beet*root, 
oil-cake, and perhaps bean-meal. In February 
and March they are ripe or ready for the butcher— 
they being just two years old. Their weight will 
rary from 750 to 850 lbs. 
I wUl now, as nearly as I am able, lay before 
9U the expense which I consider these beasts 
ive been to me during these two years. 

£. $. d. 
1st Year. — ^l calculate the prime cost 

of the calf at •••100 
Keep from Januarr to May • 10 

Da from May to October - • 1 
ad Year.— Xeep from Oct. to May 2 2 
Da from May to October • • 2 10 
Costof&tteoing • • • 12 

£19 2f. Od. 

Supposing my fat beef to be worth 7#. (id. per 
stone of 14 lbs., that at 800 lbs. would be £21 Is. 
Sd., thus leaving me £2 55. 6d, profit besides the 
manure, the value of which it would be difficult 
to estimate. Suffice it to say, that if we obtain 
the manure onlyt as our profit, we consider our^ 
selves amply repaid for our outlay. In making 
inquiries of buteners and graziers during my hith- 
erto somewhat limited travels in this country, I 
have been surprised to learn that artificial food is 
seldom or ever used to force your beef to market, 
and that consequently, it is four to five years old 
before fit for the butcher.* When expressing my 
astonishment at this, I haye invariably been met 
with the answer : " The price of meat will not 
wmirant our going to much expense in &ttening 
our beasts in this coontry.'' Now, sir, I would re- 
speetfldly submit, through your columns, to the 
temers of this country, whether it would not be 
preferable to obtain two returns for their money 
instead of one ; or to be content with small profits 
every two years, instead of larger ones every five ; 
besides improving to an inconceivable extent, the 
quality of their farmyard manure. 

The above oaleulmtioo is of course not at all ap- 
plicable to grazing in America ; I have merely in- 
serted it to show the relative bearings of expense 
and retwns attendant on forcing beef in England. 
Another advantage belonging to fitttenhig eariy, I 
consider to be lessening the risk and chances of 
loss or aoeidenu to the beast. It is fair to sup- 
pose that five years will be more prolific in casu- 
alities than twa 

I have thus laid before your readers a subject 
which 1 believe worthy their attention and con- 
sideration ; and I feel convinced they will receive 

♦ Note.— The writer might have said with greater truth, 
five to six years old, which tells still more strongly against 
oar slow, wasteftil, half-4tanriiff ^method of reariiME and 
fttting cattle.— Kd. ^* 



my observations and hints in the same spirit which 
influenced me in writing them — the pure spirit of 
good feeling, and a sincere desire to see the agri- 
culture of the world prosper and advance. 

Dendt Shaswood. 
iVeto York, Jan. lOth, 1844. 



CHARCOAL AND ITS USES. 

FiTE years since, I received from Italy several 
hundred mulberry trees, comprising the rarest and 
most tender yarieties — packea in {mlverised char- 
coal dust, in tight boxes. On their arrival, I fiMind 
the roots as well as the bods had grown to the 
length of six inches. The growth was of coarse per* 
fectly white, and when exposed to the atmoepbere 
wilted immediately — the trees were in tke aiost 
perfect order. 

This led me to try various experiments with 
charcoal dost ; such as striking soft wooded gera- 
niums, of one summer's growth, wax plants, 
grape cuttings, and various other plants, with 
complete success. I likewise use it in growing 
vegetables, planting grape-vines, trees, shmbs, 
kc — in considerable quantities on strawberry beds, 
potato fields, grass and wheat lands, sown broad- 
cast. Last February I cut a young grape-yine into 
a sin^e eye, in the open garden, and freely ma- 
nured it with charcoal dust. Before the 20ih of 
August it had grown 32| feet. My gardener 
soaked a kernel (x sweet com in spirils of ammdf- 
nia, double F. F., for the space of 20 minutes, and 
planted it in a pot filled with pure pulverised char- 
coal dust, which he then thrust in a well-prepared 
hot bed ; in 24 hours it had grown one inch ; other 
grains he soaked 2d minutes, and killed the vital 
principle of the kemeL So strong w ere the fumes 
of the ammonia, that it destroyed a bed of cucum- 
bers in 20 minutes, placed in a saucer in the midst 
of the vines under glass. The object in putting it 
there was to kill insects, which it did most efieo- 
toally in three minutes ; and had it been then re- 
moved, the probability is the plants would have 
been improved bjr the gas — thtf e were encumbers 
on them at the tmie six inches long. 

Charcoal as a manure will be found invaluable : 
it is pure and incorruptible, absorbs from the at- 
mosphere 90 volumes of ammoniacal gas, 55 of 
sulpnuretted hydro^n, and 35 of carbonic acid 
gas. By cmiting with oxygen, it forms carlMxnie 
acid gas, and constitutes awmt 42 per cent, in su- 
gar, 41 per cent, in gum, 43 per cent, in wheat 
starch, 52 in oak wood, 51 in beach wood, 46 in 
pure vinegar, 36 in tartaric acid, and 41 in citric 
acid ; as carbonic acid gas, it is found in all culti- 
vated soils, in all waters, and in the atmosphere. 
It is absorbed by every plant that grows, the car- 
bonic acid gas being composed of oxygen and hy- 
drogen ; it will therefore be readily conceded that 
being necessary to plants, in all stages of their 
growth, there can not be applied to them a sob- 
stance more requisite. Charcoal from pine wood 
is the best for agricultural purposes, on account of 
its fine texture, which enables it to absorb moist- 
ure, together with the other gases before enumer- 
ated, more rapidly, and may be easily incorporated 
with the soil, where it protects plants, not only 
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from decay, but worms. It insures them without 
cessation, all the elements most required, and es- 
sentially necessary to their healthy growth, and 
gires them a beautiful green appearance, and lux- 
uriance, not obtained by the use of any other sub- 
stance as a manure. 

All farmers are familiar with the fact that coal- 
beds, where pits have been formed for the purpose 
of preparing charcoal, produce a most luxuriant 
rrowth of vegetable substances or weeds. It has 
been generally supposed by those who have wit- 
nessed the fact, that it was caused by the ashes 
remaining on the bed, which is not sa It is ow- 
ing to the hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, azote, &c 
al^rbed by the carbon. If the coal were even 
deprived of all the qualities specified, its black 
color alone would make it valuable, if only to atp 
tract the sun's rays, and thereby warm the soil. 

Robert L. Pell. 



TANNING ON THE PLANTATION. 

One of my neighbors last year induced me to 
subscribe to Vour work, with which I am much 
pleased, as I find it embraces information of utility 
to the inhabitants of every part of the country, and 
well merits its title, ^* The American Agricultu- 
rist." 

I do not know whether you have ever treated 
on the process of tanning,* in fact it is not an agri- 
cultural business ; but in the way I am about to 
mention it, one that I cdhsider as very necessary 
Co cotton planters, and perhaps to some others. 
By tanning small quantities of leather for our own 
use, not only a saving of money may be effected, 
but our plow and cart ^ears, saddles, bridles, &c., 
would always be kept m good order, to the great 
comfort of working animals, and profit of the plant- 
er. We daily see old leather, half rotten, and 
pieces of rope used instead of good, sound, and 
soft leather, to the great annoyance of the animal 
and loss to the owner, in back-bands, head-stalls. 
Ice I am no advocate to the doctrine of every 
man liiing as much within himself as possible, by 
raising everything at home that he wants, but on 
the contrary, to the old adage of ** not having too 
many irons' in the fire," for, the fewer branches of 
business a man follows, the better will they be done ; 
but in the present instance we furnish ourselves 
with a very essential article for carrying on our 
agricultural pursuits, with little loss of time, and 
comparatively no expense. 

I would advise planters to have nothing to do 
with old, dry hides, which require soaking to soft- 
en, and breaking, as the tanners call it ; but to use 
green hides just taken from the animal. These 
are to be put into lime and water of considerable 
strength, m order to raise the grain, swell the skin, 
and open th^ pores, to prepare them for re- 
ceiving the tan, and allow the hair to be easily ta- 



* NoTC.— We gate a capital artkle Vm thh suMect bv 
Mr. Afflecki VoC II., poffe 276, wfakh Mr. Wiafrec had 
not teen when lie £iTorea us with this commimication ; 
bat we are not the less happy to hear iVom him, and glad- 



ly inaert this, for we liice to see the south becoming more 
sad more independeat by developing iu own great natural 

SMOVCSS.— Sd. 



ken off with the back of a drawing-knife. They 
must be examined twice a day, and as soon as the 
hair will come out easily, let the operation be done; 
they must then be washed out in clear water and 
divested of all the lime in them, and immediately 
put in tan. A vat, barrel, or tub will answer for 
tanning; this and your bark for tannine? must 
be readjr beforehand. Oak-bark is generally used 
for tanning; and when it is used it roust be well 
pounded or ground, that the water may saturate 
It properly, and imbibe the tannin matter to be com- 
municated to the hide. But I write principally 
for my neighbors, and to them I sajr that we have 
plenty of palmetto, the roots of which are as good 
for tanning as anything else, and they are merely 
to be dug up with grubbing hoes, cut in pieces, 
and put into water with your hides; thev are so 
porous as not to require pounding or grinding, and 
at the same time that we are procuring these we 
are divesting our ground of a noxious root. In 
placing your hides have some of this at the bot- 
tom of your vessel, and place some between every 
fold, so that no one part of the skin shall come in 
contact with another. If your hide is large it is 
best to cut it in strips of two to four pieces, so as 
to handle and be able to put it in tan more conve- 
niently. While in the process of tanning, it is 
necessary to take it out now and then, in order to 
wring or allow the water to drip out, that it may 
receive stronger ooze, and to see that every part 
is receiving the ooze equally. Take every oppor- 
tunity of this kind to cut and scrape off as much 
of the flesh as you can, that will be found adhering 
to the hide. If half a day out of tan every two or 
three weeks, it will be benefited instead of receiv- 
ing injury by it ; but it must be kept in the shade, 
as the sun would greatly injure it. Take out )rour 
tanning ihatter frequently, and supply fresh ; it is 
better to do this than to crowd your leather too 
much. When thoroughly tanned, which you may 
know by cutting a small piece and letting it dry, 
take it out, and before quite dry, ^ease it with 
whale (tanners*) oil, or neats-foot oil, and holding 
a part ^ it in your hands, beat it well on a block, 
changing the place of holding every now and then, 
so that every part may receive a proper pounding, 
and that this pounding may stretch it in every di* 
rection ; then have a strong table or bench, and 
on this double and roll it and stretch it in every 
direction, turning first one side and then the other 
out, so as to make it perfectly soft and pliant If 
on drying you find it not worked enough, ffrease 
and go on again. This is for harness or shoe leath- 
er ; sole leather does not require this greasing and 
working, but simply to be hun^ up in the shade to 
dry. Every time your leather is taken out of tan, 
you ouglit to pull and cut off as much of the flesh 
as you can — especially just before greasing and 
working it as above mentioned. Strong ashes 
will answer in place of lime. Do not crowd your 
leather too much, and let your ooze be always 
strong. 

Currying is a distinct branch, and requires an 
experienced hand ; but after cutting out your girths, 
bridle reins, &c., almost an^ carpenter or man 
knowing how to use a drawing-knife, may, with 
a smooth board placed under it, or the wooden 
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horse he uses for drawiDgf shingles, making axe- 
helves, &c., shave it down samcieotly. Ii ought 
never to he too much curried down, as the strength 
of the leather is between the flesh and the grain. 
All leather ought to be greased frequently to keep 
it pliant, and render it durable. White tanned 
leather was much in vogue here some years a^o, 
that is, leather tanned with salt and alum. The 
process is easy and quick ; but the leather is not 
durable. Leather receives little or no tan during 
freezing weather, and consequently it is not neces- 
sary to examine it so oAen. In hot weather it 
must be strictljr attended ta Temperate weather 
is best for tanning. 

Phiup Winfbke. 
Louisiana^ Jan. 2df 1844. 



TREE DAHLIA. 

Iif December, 1839, we first saw a tree dahlia 
flourishing in the conservatory of the Jardin des 
Plantes of Paris, A tree dahlia is a novelty in 
horticulture, and we will state what little is yet 
known of its history. 

It is originally from Mexico, as well as its fam- 
ily, and was introduced into England three or four 
years a^o. From England it passed into Belgium, 
where it was established in the conservatory of M. 
Mawy, the celebrated horticultor of Liege. Thence 
it was brought to the Jardin des Plantes, in the 
spring of 1839. It was a small plant, and was 
set in the |^round in the conservatory by M. Neu- 
mann. Eight months afterward it had grown 
eight or nine feet high, and showed its first flow- 
ers. The root is lar^e and tuberculous, and seem- 
ed to have no disposition to produce other bunches 
of roots like the other dahlias. This plant has 
one stem, branching a little at the top— it has be- 
come woody at the bottom, smaller at the base 
than in the middle of its height. The upper part 
of the tree remains green and hollow, furnished 
with large warts. The part of the stem nearest 
to the ground puts out many single roou, they are 
stifi*, and some of them strike into the ground ; 
such as do not reach the ground dry up. The 
leaves are much larger than those of the other 
dahlia, some of them being as much as three feet 
long. They are set opposite to each other, are 
pennated, and ihelr petwUs, leaf-stalks, are sheath- 
ed around the stem, forming, of this plant, a spe- 
cies altogether different from the herbaceous 
species. 

The flowers are axiUaires ; on the top of the 
plant, are largely pedunculate and diverging— are 
of a clear lilac color — about three inches broad — 
in the form of an anemonv ; that is to say, the ex- 
terior petals are, in numoer, from five to eight, 
are long, flat, quite nanow and numerous in the 
centra ojf the flower, but shorter and irregular in 
form. 

They would have been considered very beauti- 
ful fifty years ago ; but in our dav, the herbaceous 
dahlia is so wonderfully beautiful and varied, that 
this tree dahlia will probably find admission only 
into those great botanical establishments where ail 
the beauties of the vegetable world are conoeatra- 



ted ; and this plant being only in part woody, 
while the rest is herbaceous, it must depend for 
its safety upon artificial protection. 
To THE New York Fabmebs' Club, 
Gentlemen— I have translated the above article 
on the dahlia from the Rccue HorticoU of Paris, 
and take pleasure in communicating it to you. 
H. Meigs, 
Sec. of the N, Y. Farmers' auL 
Feb. 17, 1844. 



FARM OF am. FRANKLIN MORGAN. 

I WROTE you a hasty sketch as I was making a 
flying tour through Massachusetts last autumn, 
upon the subject of womout lands, which yon 
published in your February Na ; but fearing my 
observations in that article may be consider^ of 
too general a character, I hasten to "define my 
position" with more particularity. 

A farm of 270 acres, lying within half a mile of 
the railroad depot, in the town of Palmer, Ham- 
den county, Massachusetts,, has remained in the 
same family down to the fifth generation, or ootH 
October, 1839, when it was sold. There had 
never been a bam upon the fbrm until within the 
last 14 years, as I was informed. The manure had 
been suffered to collect around the stack-yards, and 
alon^ide the fences where the cattle had shelter- 
ed themselves from year to year, and dropped it. 
The refuse of the hay,, corn-stalks, and straw, 
was also left upon the ground until it had accu- 
mulated to the depth or six fbet, more or less, ac- 
cording to the situation of the ground, and its 
adaptation to retain the materials thus dropped, 
and to collect leaves as they^ were blown from the 
forest, which in a lapse of time of nearly a century, 
amounted to considerable in certain posiiiona. My 
informant did not speak much in favor of the build- 
ings or fences at the time of sale. The crop of 
hay was estimated at 25 tons, and this not of a 
very good quality. The stock pastured that year 
was six cows, six yearlings, one yoke of oxen, and 
two horses, and these not kept in a thriving con- 
dition. The road leading to the church, village, 
stores, mills, &c., &c., was circuitous, nearly two 
miles to get to a point that can now be reached 
in less than half a mile. We will now reverse 
the picture from *'no book-farming" to one of an 
opposite character. 

Mr. Franklin Morgan purchased this farm at 
the time above stated, October, 1839, and commen- 
ced improvements on " book- farming" principles, 
lu 1840 he mowed the brush upon the wnole farm, 
(except such parts as he intended to grub,) in the # 
months of June and September. This he did for 
three years in succession, whenever he could find 
a young sprout starting up. He has sowed plas- 
ter upon all the pasture ground i# the month of 
May in each year, at the rate of lOQ lbs. per acre, 
and he now thiifks it will not be- necessary to sow 
any more for some years, as the feed is very luxi^ 
riant, and I found it as thick as a mat at tHe time 
I visited it, which was in November last. There 
were then 66 head of cattle grazing upon it, all in 
fine condition^ although the weather was cold, an^ 
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there had been some snow. The pasture is a 
rou|:h, stony piece of land, of a loamy soil, mostly 
a side hiU descending to the northeast. There 
were 35 acres of loamy land, free from stone. 
This he cleared of everything, and smoothed the 

* surface, harrowing it each way with a heavy har- 
row, and very sharp teeth, sowing on herd's-grass, 
clover, and red-top, seeding very heavily, covering 
the whole with a compost to the depth of two 
inches or more, then harrowing again, and then 
rolling with a heavy roller, and subiequentlv sow- 
ing with plaster after having bushed it well to fill 
up all the little crevices, so as to leave the ground 
perfectly leveL 

Adjoining this, he had a meadow of about 15 
acres covered with bogs, moss, running briars, 
some alder and other brush, and trash of various 
kinds, some part of which was covered with wa- 
ter. In the first place, he ditched and completely 
drained it, then took off the whole top below the 
surface, piling some of it like cocks of hay, and 
carting some, and the greatest part, into the barn- 
yard. The brushy part and bogs, he let stand 
vatil well driei, and then burned, and scattered 
the ashes ever the ground. That which was 
thrown out of the ditches was carted away, and 
ether materials mixed with it to make compost 
for other land. This compost is made up of the 
following materials: Meadow-muck, deposites 
•found old stack bottoms, by the sides of fences, in 
hoUows, &C., as described m the former part of 
this article; from stable manure, ashes, and lime. 
All these ingredients were well incorporated and 
fermented before being used. Some of the remain- 
ing heaps which have not been disposed of as 
above-described, are surrounded by a temporary 
rail fence, within which are placed a few hogs. 
Land-pikes, aitd alligator breeds, will answer very 
well for this purpose, a few of which are still to 
be found in Massachusetts. Holes are made in 
the heaps with an iron bar, and filled with corn, 
the hogs rooting them over and over^ until suffi- 
ciently fine to spread upon the surrounuing ground, 
when the hogs are removed to another endosi^, 
thus making the saying of Dr. Franklin's servant 
DO longer true of his porkship, that " he no work, 
he eat, he drink^ he walk about, he sleep, he lib 
like a gemman." 

The land thus prepared, it is harrowed with a 

• heavy harrow, then sowed in September with 
herd's-grass and red-top, and in the month of 
March following, upon a light snow, with clover, 
seeding rery heavily with all. In the month of 
May it is well rolled, and a top-dressing of yard 
or stable manure spread over the whole, it is 
said by good judges that some of this meadow has 
yielded three tons of hay per acre the past year, 
and at the time I was upon it in November, there 
Was, OQ an average, more than a ton of the second 
crop per acre, which was being fed off by fat cat- 
tle. It is the opinion of the owner, as well as 
other good judges, that 200 tons of the best of hay 
has been^ut upon the farm this year. There are 
othe^ands cultivated in grass besides the two 
pM^bove-mentioned, say about 90 acres in all. 
in addition, there have been raised upon the farm 
i80 boshels of com, 1,400 bushels of potatoes, 350 



bushels of oats, and 56 bushels of round lumeps : 
all the land, whether for hay, pasture, or crops, is 
plastered more or less. 

The buildings have been erected with a strict 
regard to economy ; the bams and sheds conve- 
niently arranged ; the dimensions as follows : One 
barn is 123 feet by 40, with floor through the whole 
length, and a cellar beneath 90 feet by 40. One 
shed 55 by 20; one 36 by 19 ; and another 48 by 
20 feet. One other barn 28 by 34 ; one shed at- 
tached 25 by 20, and another 35 by 20. All the 
barns were filled. The hay on the outer lots was 
stacked, there not being barn-room sufficient to hold 
near all the hay cut iipon the farm. Several small 
cottages are erected for laborers, who are furnish- 
ed with all the necessaries of life, and never have 
occasion to go from home for anything, the owner 
alwtfys anticipating their wants, and the whole 
being conducted strictly upon temperaiice princi- 
ples, as I was informed. Everything raised is con- 
sumed upon the farm, besides which, considerable 
hay and manure are purchased for the purpose of 
still farther enriching the land. 

This farm was awarded the first premium for 
the best cultivated farm by the Massachusetts 
State Agricultaral Society in 1842, it having ap- 
peared to the committee that greater improve- 
ments had been made in a given time, than on 
any other farm in the state. 

A Tbavelleb. 



AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR THE SOUTH. 
We are familiar with the following implement, 
having frequently seen it at work in England ; and 
we give the sketch of it which Mr. Nelson has so 
obligingly sent us, as a matter both of utility and 
curiosity. We haye seen instruments constructed 
on nearly the same principle in this country, and 
in fact had one in use for several years on our own 
farm. This was designed to unite the merits of 
the cultivator and harrow, and can be very easily, 
plainly, and cheaply made, by any one accustomed 
to the use of tools. Where it is designed to cut 
up the weeds, stir the earth, and leaye it level be- 
tween the rows, it answers admirably. But in ad- 
dition to this, the planters wish to throw the soil 
between the rows of com, cotton, and sugar, tow- 
ard them, and*for this purpose they must have at 
least the two last teeth of each arm made like a 
plow-share with mould-boards; they can then add 
three more teeth like those of the hanow, or ordi- 
nary cultivator. We have recently had such an 
instrument made in this city for a friend at the 
south, and if it works well, we shall give a com- 
plete description of it hereafter. It weighs 86 lbs., 
and cost $10.50. We have the Implements of 
Agriculture, by Allen Ransome, and several other 
English works recently issued. If Mr. Nelson has 
seen implements in England, the principles of 
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which may be applied here either directly or with 
modifications, we shall be happy to hear from him. 
Oar orders for them are constaotly increasing, and 
we wish to be immediately apprized of all new 
inventions or improvements in this line. This is 
a very important subject to the farmer and planter. 

PUtsburg, Feb. 17/A, 1844. 

Upon reading the letter of Mr. John C. Poits, 
at page 365, Vol. XL, of the American Agricultu- 
rist, and seeing the cut of the three-share plow, 
(which he mentioned,) in jonr last February No., 
it occurred to me that an implement lately used 
in Scotland with universal approbation^ would be 
just the thinsf for the south. It is known by the 
name of WUIde's Horse Hoe and Drill Harrow. 
This implement, a rough sketch of which I send 
you, is guided and drawn like a plow between 
the rows, thoroughly scufllin^ or clearing the land 
from its numerous weeds. The depth to which 
its prongs and feathered feet go in the soil, is regu- 
lated by elevating or depressing the wheel in front. 
It likewise answers as a rake by dragging along 
with it the heaps of destroyed weeds, so that a 
hand can basket them ofif with ease ; it also keeps 
the soil in fine order. I have seen the same im- 
plement fitted with light moveable mould-boards 
on each side, which answered exceedingly well 
where necessary to throw the mould round the 
roots of the growing plants, as in the case of pota- 
toes, &c It performs its work in a superior man- 
ner, and at less than half the oast of plowing. 
There are two or three minor improvements which 
I could adapt if I were making the implement ; 
but in iu present state it is the most efiectire thing 
of the kind with which I am acquainted, and I 
have seen many. If ]rou think the implement 
worth notice in the AgncuUurist, I would give you 
any farther particulars you might require, or you 
might send a tracing of it to your southern friends. 
If you think this communication worth your no- 
tice, I could send you descriptions of other ioopro- 
ved implements, which are considered (in. Eng- 
land at least) superior to anything of the same 
kind in use. 

John Nelson* 



DRAINING LAND. 

, Ix is now a well-established fact, that land most 
be dry before any permanent improvements can be 
madcL Lime and manure are almost a total lots 
when used on lands that are saturated with water 
a great part of the year. In some cases this arises 
from springs, in others it arises from a heavy re- 
tentive subsoil, and the land laid down in such a 
form that the water can not drain off. Undef- 
draining is the only proper remedy for lands wet 
by springs. The cheapest and most durable man^ 
ner of doing this, is the knowledge that farmers 
want ; and the best way to impart this knowledge 
is to state facts arising irom experience. 

In the fall of 1834 I drained six acres of kmd; 
after grubbing off the bushes which had held pos- 
session of it from time immemorial, I run three 
drains 2 feet wide, and 20 inches deep, over the 
land, all uniting at one corner of the field. 

Six- Acre Fnxn. — (Fig. 22,) 




b, by by represent slight rises of groun^6 ^8 feel 
high, the r^t of the six-acre field bein^%eariy 
lereJ, slightly declining to where the ditches meet 
in one ; a, a, a, springs which before the ditches 
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i made kept the field continualljr wet ; c, c, c, 
cohered ditches 2 feet wide and 20 inches deep. 

These ditches were made of commoQ field stones, 
from the size of a man's head to quite small ones. 
A channel was cut for the water to pass by, pla- 
cing stones of the proper size on each side of the 
bottom of the drain, and one to cover them, filled 
in with small stones to the height of 4 to 6 inches, 
levelled off, and a sod then placed grass-side down 
over the stone ; then filled up with earth. Two 
of these drains are good at this time, one of them 
I have taken up this fall to be relaid. Ground 
mice are great enemies to drains ; in dry weather 
they make nests in them, which stops the channel, 
and causes the water to break up through the 
earth. 

The expense of draining the six acres alluded 
to, was not over $50. It was done by the laborers 
of the farm, and the stone was pitched from the 
adjoining field. The ground had never been crop- 
ped, for the most of it was a perfect quagmire lor 
nine months in the year, overgrown with bogs and 
hassocks, and its value for farming purposes not 
over $10 an acre, before being drained. 

The first crop I raised was in 1835. It was com 
manured in the hill with street manure ; the prod- 
uce was small, owing to an unfavorable season. 
The next spring I sowed with oats, which made a 
good crop^the straw grew nearly as heavy as it 
could stand. The produce was 63^ bushels per 
acre. On two thirds of the oat«stubbIe I spread 
about 15 wagon-loads of fermented manure to the 
acre ; on the other third at the rate of 60 loads of 
swamp earth per acre, and sowed 10 bushels of 
wheaL The wheat was as large as it could well 
grow, and althouf^h the rust injured it, and caused 
Uie beny to shnnk, it averaged 34 bushels per 
acre. Wheat was then worth $2 a bushel. I 
was therefore well paid for my outlay in draining. 
The land was then laid down to grass, and has 
cat very heavy burdens of the best quality of hay 
for several years, and I now value it at $100 per 
acre, and it is well worth that sum for farmmg 
purposes. 

Id addition to these six acres, I have drained 
about fourteen more, with nearly similar results. 
All my drains heretofore, with the exception of a 
sliort one made this fall, have been made of stone. 
In fiiture I shall use wood, (the boughs of red ce- 
dar,) the more durable the wood the better. Be- 
fore describing the manner of making the wood 
dnins, allow me to give cuts of three instruments 
which I have caused to be made for the purpose 
by a common blacksmith in the neighborhood. 

Beain Scoofs.— (Fio. 23.) 







Fig. 23f scoops 14 inches long, and 3 inches 
wide at the top, with sockets at the ends, into 
which handles of any coavenient length can be in- 
wned. 



Drain Spade.— (Fig. 24.) 



Fig. 24 is a spade with a blade 13 inches long 
H inches wide at the end, and 3 inches wide at 
the top. At a is an iron spur 3 inches long, run- 
ning out of the iron shaft, on which to place the 
foot to push the spade into the earth. The top 
of the shaft is made with a socket to insert a wooch 
en handle, from which is extended a small iron 
piece with a hole in it at 5, through which a rivet 
runs into the handle to keep it fast, and from slip« 
ping out of the socket. 

Drain Fork.— (Fig. 25.) 




Fig. 25 is a drain fork with prongs 2} inches 
long, and 2 inches apart from each other, with a 
IKOUX to be inserted m a wooden handle about 3^ 
feet in length. 

With these instruments I have had made a short 
drain, which satisfies me that they are preferable 
to stone when the quantity of water to be dis- 
charged is not large, and I think the mice will not 
as easily injure them as the stone drains ; and they 
are made in about half the time that a stone drain 
will require. My ditcher, who has made drains 
all his life in England, says he has known them 
to stand there 18 years, when the black thorn and 
willow was used for filling up. 

A ditch should first be dug prrcH.— (Fio. 26.) 
with a common spade not 
less than 12 to 14 incnes deep, 
and about two spits wide. Fig. 
26, at a ; then the narrow 
spade, Fi^. 24, is to be used 
to make the trench h to re- 
ceive the wood. This should M ^ 
be 10 to 12 inches deep, and , 
3 to 4 inches wide. After all the loose earth is 
hauled out by the scoops. Fig. 23, the boughs are 
to be cut into proper lengths, so as to lay straight, 
(say 6 to 9 feet,) and then placed in the trench as 
close as they will lie, and pressed down with the 
fork. Fig. 25, even with the bottom of the first 
ditch. A sod is then placed over the wood with 
the grass side down, and pressed close with the 
feet. It is now ready to fill up with dirt, Qreat 
care should be taken to do the work welWits du* 
rability depends upon this. 

When a field requires mtich draining, it may 
be done when plowed in lands eight paces wide, 
by using the narrowed tool at once in the furrows, 
between the ridges, after a little clearing out, or a 
double mould-board plow may be used to advan^ 
taffe. 

The expense of draining with wood will vary 
with the difierent kmds of soil. In Englsnd where 
this kind d draining is practised to a considerable 
extent, a good hand will receive 2s, 6d, sterling 
per day, miding himseli*. If taken by the job the 
price varies from Is. to 3s. per chain. 

The farmer who contemplates draining, had, if. 
possible, better employ an experienced band, one 
aocostomed to that kind of labor; if he is sofortn* 
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nate as to procure a faithful man, his work will 
be better done, answer (he ends he has in view, 
and he will be well rewarded for his outlay of 
capital. 

CoRNFxiTTs Baker* 
Rahway, New Jersey ^ Jan. 3d, 1844. 

We can add our testimony to that of Mr. Baker 
in favor of this system of brush draining ; for seven 
years a^ this month, (April,) we drained a 6eld 
nearly in the manner that he recommends. The 
land lay nearly level, and being a stiff clay, retain- 
ed the surface water so long upon it, as to make 
it nearly valueless. Our drains draw well to this 
day, and we think will last full 20 years. Of part 
of this land, we made a very fine garden, which 
produces well all sorts of vegetables, fruits, and 
vines, usually grown. 

A FARMERS EDUCATION. 

We bespeak an attentive perusal for the admi- 
rable article which follows. It treats upon a sub- 
ject of vital importance to the republic, and one 
which, to our disgrace, has hitherto been almost 
entirely neglected. Other nations are now taking 
effective measures for the scientific agricultural 
educaUon of their people, and shall we look on 
supine and inert? By the introduction of a supe- 
rior system of agriculture, England calculates 
within ten years of becoming an exporter of wheat ! 
We must advance in an equal step with the na- 
tions abroad, or we shall soon become*, notwith- 
standing our boasted independence, their mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water; for their 
superior enlightened minds, directing matter, 
would soon outrival and finally overwhelm us. 
Mount Vernon, Jan, 3lst, 1844. 

" Practical farmers require the simplest and 
most elementary statements,** This is an extract 
from the preface of Productive Farminj|r, a work 
lately compiled by Joseph A. Smith, with pmise- 
worthy motives, and designed ** to present the sci- 
entific and technical writings of the principal agri- 
cultural writers of the present day, to the industri- 
ous farmer in a form less repulsive, because less 
learned, and consequently more generally intelli- 
gible.** Such is the avowed object of the work, 
and mortifying as is the fact, nevertheless, " *tis 
true, and pity 'tis, *tis true.'* 

That men, bom and educated on this continent, 
men of mature judgment, and, taken as a class, 
of greater intelligence than the like class in any 
other country, and enjoying more political rights 
than any similar class in the world, should, in lit- 
erature solely applicable to their own particular 
celling, be (bus placed on a footing with children, 
and be compelled to admit the justice of so placing 
them, indicates most conclu8ivelK.the existence of 
emx in some part of our social oiganizatioa re- 



quiring a remedy. These reflections have frequent- 
ly pressed themselves on my mind, and while I 
must admit the truth of Mr. Smith's a ssertioo, and 
would most unwillingly impute any other object 
to him than that avowed in his compilation, 1 am 
dearly of opinion that he has not adopted the right 
method of serving the farmers, and of curing the 
acknowledged evil. 

The scientific works of learned men must not 
be abridged and brought down to the intellect of 
the industrious farmer ; but the intellect of the m- 
dustrious farmer must be elevated and brought up 
to the easy comprehension of scientific works. A 
work on agriculture, because containing scientific 
terms, must not be as repulsive to a farmer as a 
spider, a caterpillar, or other insect, to a delicate 
lady. I trust Mr. Smith will be fully compensa- 
ted for his labor by the sale of his work, for he 
deserves it ; but with all doe deference to hb bet- 
ter judgment, and without disparagement to the 
work or its author, I maintain that he has mista- 
ken the remedy, and the onlv one proper to be 
adopted in this country. Both the cause and the 
remedy are clearly pointed out in the first sentence 
of your article, page 2 of current volume. " TA# 
present system of educating the rural povulatiou. 
of the country is not what it ought to de." To 
this point must the public attention be directed — 
a renirroation in the kind of instruction given in 
the district schools throughout the sute is abso- 
Inielv necessary. Let the primary acquirements 
and learning received through those schools be of 
the proper kind, and we shall soon see that the 
intellect of the *' industrious farmer" is as capable 
of high cultivation and improvement as the noble 
farms and the most fertile soils of our country. 
Let them acquire in their childhood whkt will be 
serviceable in manhood. 

Through the district schools the farmers aie 
furnished with the sure and easy nieaos of correct- 
ing this i^orance — now ripened into a proverb, 
and in doing so, will re-establish the dignity of 
thetr occupation. In place of inspect^s and com- 
missioners of common schools, there is now chosen 
in each town, a town superintendent, who has the 
entire control over all the teacherft to be employed, 
and of all the books to be used in those schools. 
The farmers have the choosing of all those town 
superintendents. Let them bear this in mind. 
They are the electors, and can make their own 
selection of efficient officers, and let not politics or 
varty feelings pollute those selections ; let then 
oe sanctified oy the righteous and single purpose 
of selecting such men, and such only, as will with 
cheerfulness and ability attend to those duties. 
Duties full as responsible and important, when 
justly appreciated, as those discharged by the gov- 
ernor, cnancellor, judges, or other officers admin- 
istering the various duties of civil govemmeoL 
The youthful mind is committed to their charge. 
The future usefulness of our young and growing 
population throughout the country depend on them 
to be formed and moulded as those superintendents 
may direct. 

A want of proper knowledge on the subject mat- 
ters of their avocation, is in reality the cause of 
the seeming want of respectability in a farmer's 
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life. Ignorance seems to have gone hand in hand 
with the cultivation of the soil. The generality 
of mankind hold the opinion, that to be a farmer 
requires little or no knowledge, and frequently, 
when all other things fail, a farmer's Hfe is taken 
up as a last resource. Is a youth stupid at his 
books? What is the remedy? Why, make a 
farmer of him. Who has notheard of ihis pana- 
cea for dullnesi and stupidity ? A youth once 
destined for a farmer is destined to a life odgnor' 
ante. Bodily labor is considered as incompatible 
with all mental acquirements. This is the dark 
dood which has overshadowed a ^a/e«5ton of all 
others the most honorable. It is this dark cloud 
which the town superintendents can and must dis- 
pel. The light or science must be allowed to 
dawn upon tne farmer's intellect. As the rising 
son is justly held the grandest object of the visible 
world, so another sun, second only to that noble 
orb, must shine upon and illumine the youthful 
intellect of those destined to cultivate the soil. 
This sun must take its rise in our district and 
common schools, under the guidance and influence 
of the town superintendents. Who then can deny 
the importance and responsibility of those duties, 
and that they should be performed by men duly 
imnressed with such responsibility? The laws 
ana regulations of civil society as they here exist, 
are in general well adapted to protect the rights 
and secure all proper eojoyments to the great mass 
of our population, and a failure in this respect is 
CDtiTely owing to the people themselves, who, in- 
iamed by party feelings, do not elect the best men 
to discharge the duties required by the laws. En- 
trust to a farmer the duties of a sailor, to a sailor 
the work of a manufacturer, to a lawyer the work 
ci a farmdr, to a rogue the duties of a clergyman, 
and what would be the condition of conimerce, 
manufactures, agriculture, and religion ? Apply 
this rule to the present education of farmers. 
Neither the teachers nor the books employed for 
the purpose are of the right kind. There are not 
now in existence proper primary or elementary 
dasf-books for the instruction of those destined to 
befiumers. 

Go into all or any oi those district schools and 
examine a class in geography or astronomy, and 
▼ou will find almost every question in the class- 
Dook uaed for the purpose, well and correctly an- 
•wered, and the boys are in fact good geographers 
and astronomers. This is all right, and it is 
knowledge they should have; but ask them to 
name the Ixmes composing the different parts of 
die head, body, or foot of a horse, a cow, or any 
other animal, how would both teacher and scholar 
stare at you ? Neither politeness nor fear could 
restrain them from laughing at one they would 
eoosider as little better than a fool or madman. 
Ami why is this ? Simply because no such mat- 
ters are taught or ever mentioned in the school. 

What is geographv ? The anatomy of the earth. 
What is astronomy ? The anatomy of the heav- 
ens. These are both taught and well learned; 
and yet the anatomy of the human bod^, or of ani- 
mals, is never thought of. All pertainins: to this 
and the ordinary terms used by men of science 
when writing on this and other subjects essential 



to a farmer's education, are never taught nor heard 
of in the schools. The terms in anatomy, the 
names and uses of the several bones and mus- 
cles ; the terms in geology, agricultural chemistry, 
and mechanical philosophy, &c., can as easily be 
learned by boys as the various divisions of the 
earth and heavens, and the names of the different 
countries and rivers on the globe^ 

The words promontory, isthmus, meridian, equa- 
tor, &c., in geography, the words Aries, Pleiades, 
Ursa Major, &c., in astronomy, are not more easily 
learned or comprehended by children, than the 
words veriebra, flexors, pastern, stifle, molars, 
&c, would be in anatomy ; or the words oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrates, sulphates, &c, in chemistry, 
or the terms granite, homblend, feldspar, quartz, 
&c, in geology. The New York society for the 
difl'usion of useful knowledge have, I berieve, ex- 
amined and recommended several text-books for 
the use of the common schools, but none of them 
as far as I have sten, are of the character I should 
consider quite as requisite for the elementary edu- 
cation of the young farmer. If proper text-books on 
those subjects were compiled for the use of district 
schools, as they have been in geography, history, 
and astronomy, by question and answer, young 
people would soon become familiar with the' tech- 
nical words of science, which, being well nnder^ 
stood, would then cease to be considered repulsive. 
Scientific words as they are now considered would 
become words of every-day use. Pedantry would 
cease to exist, and thmgs would be known and 
called by their scientific names as readily as they 
are now by others. I must not here be under^ 
stood as disparaging a knowledge of either history, 
geography, arithmetic, or astronomy — far from it. 
I consider all this knowledsrc as absolutely neces- 
sary ; but I believe that with proper text-books, 
there is ample time to acquire a sufficient elemen- 
tary knowledge of all those. But even were there 
not, I consider the entire exclusion of the other 
branches I have named as fbndamentally wronsr. 
I would sacrifice some knowledge in astronomy if 
it were replaced by equal knowledge in geology, 
chemistry, agriculture, or anatomy — so of history 
and of geography, and mathematics. Neither 
would I require young boys to learn by heart 
whole pages of the speeches of Cicero, Demos- 
thenes, or other great orators, and keep them ut- 
terly ignorant of the elements and technical terms 
of those sciences by which they are to acquire 
their future support and respectability. I would 
not educate as great orators and statesmen, boys 
who in after life are to become practical farmers. 
It is true the vanity of parents may be gratified 
when listeninsr to their young Ciceros, Demos- 
thenes, Pitts, Websters, fee, and their ambitious 
fancy may give such shape and reality to their 
future man. Gazing into futurity, they may, by 
anticipation, delight on their destined ornament to 
some of the learned professions. But without dis- 
turbing those hallowed and pleasing aspirations of 
a parent, I would simply 8ay^ elevate the farmer's 
knowledge to be equal to that required in other 
professions, and all a parent's hope ma^ then be 
realized in a former's son, well learned m his pro* 
fa 
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There is no denying the fact, that to moat of 
the farmers of the present day, words of science 
are ** repulsive,^* They are not understood by 
them, and although ihey have a desire, as occasion 
permits, to read for pleasure and instruction, it is 
'irksome, and indeed impossible, to turn this pas- 
time into hard and severe study. They can derive 
no pleasure from reading in ignorance, not com- 
prehending the techMcal terms of their subject, or 
m spending roost of the time which they can de- 
Yote to reading, in hunting out the meaning of 
words. Hence it is, that not only books of science* 
but men of science are avoided by the farmers. 
They receive no pleasure when brought ia con- 
tact with either. Thus they are induced to ayoid 
them, and thus as a matter of choice, not necessittft 
they take a lower rank in society than the true 
dignity of their occupation requires. 

I trust enough has been said to demonstrate the 
true cause of the present situation of farmers, and 
that they have the remedy in their own hands. I 
will now point out a practical mode of applying 
this remedy, which in less than fifteen years, (and 
this iu the life of a community is a short period,) 
will create a classed industrious farmers, for whom 
it will not be necessary to abridge the works of 
scientific writers on agriculture, and to present 
their works in a form less reptUsive, because less 
learned, and consequently, more generally intel" 
ligible. 

As that which is everybody's business becomes 
nobody's, I will take the liberty of designating an 
institution under whose direction the work of re- 
form should be commenced. In making this se- 
lection, I do not intend to reflect upon, or under- 
rate the utility of others. I name the American 
Institute, because if its objects are to promote na- 
tional greatness, it will ne^er hate a better oppor- 
timity. It is an institution fast growing into im- 
portance if properly directed. It is now conducted 
by men of comparative leisure and much experi- 
ence. It has received much public patronage, and 
can not with reason object to incumng the slight 
expense required for the purposes I mention. Let 
then the American Institute, through their com- 
mittee on agriculture, or a committee of the Farm- 
ers' Club, or a committee from the New York 
State Society for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
ascertain from the superintendent of common 
schools, the names of all the town superintendents 
in the state, and their places of residence. Ad- 
dress a printed communication to each of these, 
setting forth the object in view, get from them as- 
surances that they^ will cause to be introduced and 
used in all their district schools, such text-books on 
agriculture, geology, chemistry, anatomy of ani- 
ons, &c., as shall be recommended to them by 
the Institute, and also the number of such books 
required in each school, and in the district libraries. 
Let them also open a correspondence with all the 
county agticultiiral societies, &c to aid in making 
up a suitable reward or premium to be ofiered for 
the best text-books. 

When this is done, let the same committee ad- 
vertise for the best elementary text-books on those 
subjects^ to be selected for approval at such time, 
place, and in such manner, as may be deemed most 



advisable ; stating also the probable number of 
such approved books that will be required, and 
the premium or reward to be given, and I am 
satisned that the certainty of remuneration to 
arise from said premium, and from so large, expe- 
ditious, and certain a sale of such approved text- 
books, would command the talents of competent 
men, and that geology, anatomy, agriculture, and 
chemistry, adapted to the use of common schoolt;, 
would occupy the talents of many an Uncle Philip, 
Peter Pariey, Mitchell, Davies, &c 

Let whatever committees may be appointed to 
examine and approve of those text-books, be men 
of science in each department, who will carefully 
and honestly discharge their duty ; let no undue 
influence be brought to bear in procuring recom- 
mendations of books ; let the town sAperintendents 
employ competent teachers, (a duty not sofficieat- 
ly estimated at present,) and let the class-books so 
recommended and approved of, be thus introduced 
and used in all our common schools. Such an of^ 
ganized and simultaneous movement in this state 
must inevitably spread through and be adopted in 
other states, and as I before said, in ten or fiAeeo 
years from this time, the compilation c^ Joseph A. 
Smith mav be required in oiiier countries, but in 
this, will be of little nse. 

Thohis Amns EnnsT. 

CULTIVATION OF FRUIT. 

Soil.— The hard gravelly soil of the eastern 
states, the sandy soil of New Jersey, the clay soil 
of Pennsylvania, and the rich alluvial bottoms of 
the west, nil produce an abundance of the differ- 
ent varieties of fruit when proper attenrion is mv- 
en to the trees. Mr. Phinney, of Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts, has ditched and drained one of his 
swamps, and has now on it a luxuriant orchard of 
apples-trees. The great ooint is to have a dry 
soil. If it is not sumciently rich, make it so ; do 
man should exj>ect to have Jine crops of anything 
unless his soil is rich. 

Settino out Trees.— If bv exposure the roots 
have become dry, immerse them in water for 20 
or 30 hours previous to setting them out Prepare 
a compost as follows : Take 3 bushds of rich soil, 
or 3 bushels of swamp muck would be better, 1 
bushel night soil, 1 biuhel fisM charcoal, (if char- 
coal is plenty 3 to 4 busheb is to be preferred,) 1 
bushel slaked lime, 1 bushel of unleached, or 2 
bushels of leeched wood ashes, and I peck of salt 
Mix the above well toother. 

Dig the holes 3ft.wide,2 feet deep, keeping the 
top soil by itself, fill in a portion of the bottom soil 
until nearly ready for the tree, then fill in half a 
bushel of the compost and set in the tree, spread- 
ing out the roots to their nattiral position, and fill 
in the top soil, ffently shaking the tree two or three 
times to settle me soil around the roots. The tree 
should be set the same depth in the orchard, that 
it stood m the nursery. Leave the soil a little hol- 
lowing about the tree to catch and retain the rain- 
water. Put around each tree half a peck of fioe 
charcoal, and half a peck of slaked lime. With 
these precautions, neither peach nor any other 
fruit-trees will be infested with warms at the roots 
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prorided they have suitable after-culture. For 
many of the above so^gestions the writer is iiv> 
debted to R. L. Fell, £sq., of Felham, Ulster Co., 
New York. 

CuLTU&E OF Orchakds.— The soil around the 
trees should be kept loose, either by spadiog, dig- 
ging with a mattock, or by plowing. If a crop is 
put in the orchard, nothing should be planted or 
sowed within five feet of the trees, as the nourish- 
ment taken up by the crop is so much taken from 
the growth of the trees. Alter the lime and char- 
coal has laid around the trees one year, spread it 
aroand the trees in a circle of ten feet in diameter. 
This should be done in ihe spring, when the soil 
18 cultivated, and a fresh supply of lime and char- 
eoal applied. 

When the trees have been set out three or four 
years, the soil should be enriched with a compost 
of manure, swamp-muck, and ashes. Early everj 
spring the tnmks of the trees should be washed 
with strong ley, stroug soap-suds, or thin soft soap. 
Apply either of these with a whitewash brush as 
high as a man can reach. When the trees grow 
rapidly, their growth will be increased by slitting 
the outer bark the whole length from the ground 
up to the limbs. This gives the trees room to ex- 
pand. As soon as the trees blossom, throw over 
them lime perfectly slaked — this should be done 
while the dew is on. 

To RENDER Old and Barren Orchards Thrifty 
AKD Froductivs. — Early in the spring plow the 
entire orchard and enrich with a compost of ma- 
nure, swamp muck, lime, and chip manure. Scrape 
off all the old bark with a deck scraper, or a hoe, 
ground sharp. Apply half a bushel slaked lime, 
and the same of fine charcoal, around each tree. 
Apply then soft soap or strong soap-suds on the 
trunks and limbs as hiffh as a man can reach. 
While the trees are in full bloom, throw over them 
a good supply of fine slaked lime. 

To Destroy Caterpillars. — As soon as the 
nests can be seen, procure some pure spirits of 
ammonia, tie a small piece of sponge to a pole 
that is long enough to reach the highest nests, fill 
the sponge with ammonia, and once filling will be 
sufii^ent to rub off and destroy from thirty to forty 



B. G. BOSWBLL. 



PkOadelpkia, February, 1844. 



GEORGIA LANDS AND AGRICITLTURE. 

I WAS struck with a communication in a former 
number of your paper, apprizing your readers that 
fiirmers from the middle states were turning their 
attentioii to the lands in Virginia. I have often 
wondered why all the immigration from those 
states should tend westward. It can not be that 
such a cold, not to say wild region, is more desi- 
rable than our genial clime. I can think of but 
two causes to deter the immigrant from our sunny 
dime, and they are imaginary. I understand that 
northern people suppose we are much exposed to 
fever and ague. From all I can learn, there is 
much more of it in the west than the south. Some 
parts c^ the southern country, it is true, suffer from 



diseases engendered by miasma ; but others, and 
the larger portion, (I speak of Georgia,) are as free 
from them as any section of the Union. Middle 
and upper Georgia is, I presume, as healthy a re- 
gion as you will find in the world. The lower 
part, comprehending the pine land, is nearly a 
level plain. The growth is almost exclusively 
long-leaf pine, and, except on the streams, the 
soil is generally a sandy barren. This region ex- 
tends from the Atlantic 150 or 200 miles, then 
comes the middle region, which is undulating, 
well watered, and timbered with oak, hickory, 
&C. This section extends from the pine land to 
the mountains, and is about 100 or 150 miles wide. 
Then comes the northern or mountain portion of 
the state, where all the northern fruits and vege- 
tables grow in great perfection. 

But to return to the middle region, with which 
I have to do. This is the great cotton portion, 
and when new, much sickness was occasioned by 
killing thousands of acres of heavy timber, in pre- 
paring the land for cultivation. That portion of 
country lying between the Oconee, I may say even 
the Ocmulgee, and the Savannah rivers, is now 
called ** the old part of Georgia." Much of it, 
particularly on the Savannah river, was settled 
soon after the revolution, and some of it, as Wilkes, 
Columbia, dec., during that period. There is now 
but little new land cleared, and the consequence 
is, that fever is hardly ever found except occasion- 
ally on the water courses. Many northern people 
live and die here without ever having had a chUl 
or bilious fever. Consumption, and those diseases 
occasioned bjr cold, are almost unknown. I believe 
my own family is a fair specimen of the health of 
the country in which I live. I have been house- 
keeping ten years, have had a family numbering 
from 20 to 60, and have only had one bilious case 
during the time, and that was a liffht case of chills 
following the Tyler grippe last fall. 

I presume the other reason why many of your 
people are deterred from our country, is on account 
of the institution of slavery. That may be avoid- 
ed by owning none — for thousands live in the midst 
of them without owning one, and I have never 
heard the first man complain that the black popu- 
lation was the least in nis way. But the objec- 
tion, if such it be, may be obviated by selectiuj^ a 
county where the population is white. By refer- 
ence to the census, you will perceive that some 
counties have no more than many counties in New 
York have of free nejgroes. 

The advantages of^Georgia are many and stri- 
king. Thousands of stock have lived throughout 
the winter without feeding. It is a very common 
occurrence for hogs to run wild, and live for years 
on the mast to be found in the woods. Now hun- 
dreds, nay thousands of bushels of acorns might 
be gathered on the creeks. Our green crops are 
kept all winter, without being removed. My cab- 
bages and ruta baga are now standing in my gar- 
den, green and growing. Beets need not be re- 
move until you wish them to feed. Fotatoea 
will lie in the ^oimd all winter, and grow off 
finely in the sprmg. Most of the northern fruits 
grow well with us ; besides which, we have the 
Dg, and might have many other tropical fruits iq 
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great abundance. Only a few of the grapes grow 
welL The blue grass, I believe if planted in rich 
land, would do well. It is now ereen and tiour- 
ishin^ in my yard, affording good grazing. The 
rich, low grounds, which are but little used, will 
grow it mo6t luxuriantly. 

But what will be most interesting to your agri- 
cultural readers, is, that we have land in great 
abundance, and at very low prices. Our planters 
have had land so plenty, that they have usually 
found it most convenient to cut down the forest, 
cultivate the land, until too much exhausted to 
make heavy crops, and then desert it for a new 
cotmty. The consequence is, that no attention 
has been turned to manuring, or any other im- 
provement. When one of these plantations has 
been " worn out," as it is called, it is sold to an 
adjoining planter for a very low price, sav from 
one to five dollars per acre; conseouently, one 
man will oAen become the owner of thousands of 
acres, with one tenth or one twentieth in cultiva- 
tion. The old lands are suffered to remain uncul- 
tivated and unfenced, when they grow up in pines, 
briers, and finally the ori^^al torest growth of 
the country ; these are again cleared and put un- 
der cultivation. This process has been repeated 
more than once, on the same piece of land, with 
success. It is interesting to perceive how rapidly, 
I might say sagaciously, nature will renovate the 
earth when turned over to her fostering care. On 
these deserted plantations are always to be found 
small lots, containing from 10 to 100, and some- 
times several hundred acres of woods. 

A small farmer mav always buy an abundance 
of good land for cultivation, bv taking the old 
land for nothing. Several hundreds of acres are 
often sold for a dollar, or less per acre. The usual 
rule is to sell the wood land for what it may be 
thought to be worth, and give to the purchaser the 
old land and houses for nothing. 

Perhaps I could not eive your readers a better 
idea of the state of real property, in the old part 
of Georgia, than by an account of a trade made 
a few weeks ago by a gentleman in this vicinity. 
He purchased a tract of land containing 1,000 or 
1,200 acres, very desirably located, having 320 acres 
in woods. He gave $10 per acre for the wood 
land, and nothing for the balance. 

On it there are 50 or 60 acres of low grotmds 
that will brin^ 40 or 50 bushels of com to the 
acre. The balance of the wood land will produce 
25 to 30 bushels of com, and 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. of 
seed cotton to the acre. A favorable year it would 
average a light bag oi cotton per acre, the bag 
weighing 300 to 350 lbs. The wood land is well 
timbered with oak, hickory, poplar, walnut, &c. 
The old land, most of it grown in pine, would pro- 
duce near half as much as the wood land. With 
manure, and the care ^ven to land in cotmtries 
where it is' scarce, it might soon be made to dou- 
ble and treble the products above supposed. Our 
soil has a fine retentive clay foundauon ; some of 
it covered with a gray, and some with a strong 
mulatto loam. 

Our planters are beginning to bring their creek 
and river-bottoms into cultivation, with great suc- 



cess. The soil from the upland has been washed 
on them, until they are as fertile,- it would seem, 
as any soil in the world. Planters have so long 
had an abundance of fresh upland to cultivate, that 
they would not risk the destraction of their crops 
by inundation. But by proper draining, straighten- 
ing, and clearing the cnannels, this can often be 
prevented ; and experience has shown that com ' 
IS seldom injured by an inundation. The streams 
being small, the water passes off in a few hours, 
or days at farthest 

We are now beginning to learn that old ioTtd, 
manured, is the surest soil for cotton. There is 
no end to the materials for manure. The swamp 
deposites, as rich as vegetable deposite can be, 
are inexhaustible. During summer the pasturage 
on old lands and woods, not under fence, will sup- 
port any number of cattle that one may choose to 
turn upon them. We usually stop feeding early 
in April When our com is gathered in the fall, 
it afl&rds abundant pasturage imtil Christmas, and 
then we feed away the corn-shocks, or husks, till 
April. In this way our planters keep 50 to 100 
head of cattle, less or more, according to their 
wealth. And yet, there are men who keep 100 
head of cattle, 20 horses, 200 to 300 hogs, sheep, 
fscc^ who do not make 50 wagon loads of manure 
during the year. A fanner who understands ma- 
king manure would be a blessing to any neighbor- 
hood in which he might settle. 

Though the old part of Georgia does not suit 
large planters accustomed to the old habit of de- 
stroying the finest soil in the world, yet for mod- 
erate, or small fiirmm, or even large ones, dispo- 
sed to improve, I believe it to be the most desira- 
ble portion of the globe. For $1,000 or $1,500, a 
comfortable house and out-houses, garden, &c, 
may be had, with several hundred acres of land, 
out of which might be selected 30, 40, 50, perhaps 
100, or even more, acres of good wood land. Be* 
sides, out of the old land lots could be found of all 
sizes, say from 5 to 20 acres, of good level land, 
wanting nothing but a fiur chance to become as 
fertile as may be desired. 

No attention has been given to ditching mcil 
lately, and in a few instances, which is sufficient 
to show that a wonderful revolution will be effect- 
ed in our agriculture by this means. The rich 
loam from the hills is deposited on the banks of 
creeks and branches, entirely susceptible of colti* 
vation, in almost everv instance bjrjudicioos drain- 
ing. In thousands or places, a few acres may be 
had fit for cultivation without draining; but our 
people having been in the habit of plowing fields, 
varying from 10 to 100 acres in size, overlook 
these nch little nooks and comers, and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as by removing to a new coun- 
try they can be indulged in their old ways. 

Where our land lies rolling, the soil is socn 
washed off by the heavy rains to which our cli- 
mate is much subject, v ery little effort has been 
made to prevent this ; and where land is cultiva- 
ted from year to year m com or cotton, it is obvi- 
ous that the soil will soon be gone from the hill- 
sides. Indeed, the temptation to make cotton is 
so great, that our planters have generally been 
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williag to sacrifice their laads for quick returns. 
The iate low price of cotton had somewhat arrest- 
ed this destractive sjrsiem, but I fear it will return 
with the increased vaiue of the arreat staple. 

The middle, and particularly the mountain por- 
don of Georgia, has water-power sufficient, I pre- 
same, to turn every manufactory in the United 
States. It may be had for almost nothing. There 
are some 20 or 30 cotton factories in the state, 
which are said to be doing well. An English 
company, I learn, has purchased a shoal on the 
Savannah river, and several thousand acres of land 
adjoining for the purpose of appropriating the 
whole of this copious stream to manufacturmg 
purposes. 

Garnett Andrews. 

Washington, Wilkes Co,, Ga,, Jan. 2Uh, 1844. 



THK ENGLISH OAK IN ABffERICA. 

I NoncB a communicatioD in vour February 
number, relative to the English Oak, {guercus ro' 
ktr.) That species was long since introduced by 
ny grandfather, and a few years since we hacl 
10,000 of them from 6 to tO feet high, and adver- 
tised them, specifying their character of holding 
their foliage late, and being a kind of sub-ever- 
green. The name of oak, however, is so familiar 
to every one, that there were few or no purchasers, 
and after presenting a score or two to our then 
townsman, Richard L. Franklin, Esq., and a few 
to other neighbors, the balance were consigned en 
masse to the brush heap. There are two spe- 
cies of European oak that are much preferable to 
the English oak, and for the same properties for 
which that is recommendable, as well as for others 
which that does not possess. . One of these is the 
Turkey oak, {ouercus cerris,) the foliage of which 
is much hanasomer, and remains green longer 
than the English oak. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful trees of the middle and south of Europe — in 
majestv equaling the most lofty ; leaves long and 
pionatified, and its long oval acorns borne on lonff 
peduncles, presenting the appearance of small 
pipes. The other is the Tawzin oak, {guercus 
tawza,) a tree of humbler growth than the prece- 
ding, but perhaps surpassing it in the beauty of 
its n>liage ; the leaves very deeply lobed, and as 
persistant as that species. Tnis has also the 
property of flourishing on the most sterile soils, 
mod I am inclined to think the Turkey oak will 
mkodoso. 

William R. Prwcb. 

Prince's Nursery, Flushing, Feb. 13th, 1844. 

N. R Will your correspondent, S. S., page 49 
of yoar February number, please to state what 
species of cherry his peach-trees are worked on ? 



PLASTER NEAR SALT WATER. 

i AM no farmer, and make no pretensions to 
&miliarity with agricultural chemistry ; but hav- 
ing tried plaster of Paris as a manure, and with 
moeh success, and seeing you are disposed to call 
the attention of your readers to the use of it on 
the seaboard, I place the following facts and rea- 
•ooiogs at your disposal 



My residence, with a few acres of land around 
it, is about half a mile in a direct line from the 
Sound, and fully open to the influence of winds 
from the east and southeast, charged with the 
moisture of the ocean. I came to New Rochelle 
in the summer of 1839, and found a piece of land 
which was at my service as a pasture, and a little 
farther from the salt water than my house, (say a 
quarter of a mile,) almost completely worn out. 
The grass and daisies it produced were so worth- 
less, that I gave them away to any one who would 
be at the trouble of carrying tnem off. Next 
spring I sowed piaster on it ; and nothing else was 
used for manure. The crop of grass and red clover 
it produced struck the farmers who saw it with 
amazement It was near a church, and a natural 
object of attention to a rural congregation, who 
knew it well. When the question was asked, 
** What manure has been used to resuscitate the 
land so wonderfully ?" and the answer was ** Plas- 
ter, and nothing else," some were sorely puzzled. 
The lot has been constantly used since, both for 
mowing and pasturage, and large crops obtained 
by the use of plaster, and nothing else. 

I have tried the same experiment on ground 
nearer the Sound, though there it has not been as 
clear a test of plaster alone ; for stable manure 
was employed also. However, there where plas- 
ter was used most freely the red clover was tnick- 
esL 

T. W. CoiT. 

New Rochelle, Feb. 1th, 1844. 



ERRORS CORRECTED IN THE REPORT OF 
MR. PELL»S EXPERIMENTAL FARxMING. 

See an account of Mr. Pell's experimental farm-^ 
ing in the report of the proceedings of the New 
York Farmers' Club, page 359, Vol. II., of the 
American Agriculturist, in which the Secretary of 
the Club wishes to make the following corrections 
of errors. 

1. "That Mr. Pell sprinkled about a bushel of 
salt over every load of liay." It should have been 
"over every alternate layer composing a ton." 

2. " That he had twenty thousand apple-trees 
in full bearing." It should have been " in bearin||f," 
being eighteen years old. The communication 
signed " Dutchess County," page 53 of the March 
No. of the current volume of the Albany Cultiva- 
tor, says " they plant apple-trees from 36 to 40 
feet apart, allowing 25 or 30 trees to the acre." 
Mr. Pell's trees are planted 19, 20, and 25 feet 
apart. Nineteen feet apart would allow each acre 
121 trees, 20 feet apart, 109 trees, &c., &c. 

The object in thus planting, was to obtain fruit 
ten or twelve years after they came into bearing* 
as fruit from young trees is usually found to be ot 
superior quality. When they interfere with each 
other, the centre tree will be cut out, and they 
will then be 38, 40, and 50 feet aparu 

3. " That he employed a man from Vermont to 
engraft 10,000 apple-trees." It should have been 
" 400 apple-trees, (being 18 years old,) in which 
trees, 10,000 gralts were set." 

I 4. " That oat of the 20.000 grafts, few fiiil 
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ed.** It should liave been ** that out of 10,000 
grafts, not more than ten per cent, failed.'* 

H. Mkigs, Sec. of the N. Y. Farmers* aub. 
March 1th, 1844. 

Lots AS Makure. — ^In answer to inquiries In yovr 
paper. Vol. III., page 71, relative to the price of lime 
by the quantity, I will Aimisb, delivered in New York, 
or in the vicinity, for the som of 85 cents per cask, of 
three bushels each, at any good landing-place where a 
vessel can safely go drawing 8 or 9 feet water. I 
should be happy at any time to receive orders for lime, 
which will be promptly met Wm. A. Noawooo. 

Camdtny Me,, March 5ih, 1844. 

CHOICE FRUIT. 

A FARMER finds few thinffs in life more difficult 
and perplexing, than to make his selection of fruit 
trees from a ourserv containim^ several hundred 
varieties of fruit. To obviate this difficulty, I pro- 
pose giving a list and short description of such as 
will give satisfaction to purchasers. I five the 
Bame best known in capitals, but when there are 
several names for the same fruit, I give the syno- 
nyraes in italics. 

APPLES. 

Earlt HAavisT, Prinee^i Yellow Harve$t, July Pip- 
jnii.-"Fniit medium size; bright straw color; flavor 
fine-*ripe in July and August. 

Eaalt Red Juneating, Red Margarett, Strawberry. 
— ^Rather small ; very rich and fine — ripe in August. 

SuMMEa Queen, Early Qaeen.^Fmit laVge and ob- 
long ; striped with red un a yellow ground j high fla- 
vored and fine — ripe in August. 

Summer Pearmain, American Summer Pearmain, 
Early Summer Pearmain. — Too well, known to need 
any description — ripe in August. 

PoRTEa Apple. — ^This is a new variety that origina- 
ted on the farm of Rev. 8. Porter, Sherburn, Massa- 
chusetts. Fruit large ; oblong shape ; skin bright yel- 
low, with a red blush — ripe in October, and commands 
the highest price in the Boston market. 

Fall Pippin, Golden Pippin^ Holland Pippin^ Ccb- 
betide Fall Pippin, Vandtne.^-OC all fall apples, this 
stands at the head of the list. Fruit large and of a 
roundish oblong form; skin smooth and yellowish- 
freen, tinged with orange; flesh tender, with rich 
jniee — ^ripe in October, and keeps till January and 
February. 

SEEK-ifo-FusTHEa, Ramlo, or Romaniie, — This fruit 
is much cultivated about Philadelphia. Shape flat, re- 
sembling the Yanderveere, but is a better fruit ; skin 
pale yellow, streaked with red ; flesh tender and spright- 
ly daring the fall — is both a fall and winter apple. 

Stroat, Siraut. — ^A fine fall apple, introduced by 
the late Judge Buel, of Albany^n use from Septem- 
ber to Beaeinber. 

Esopus SpiTZBiTBuao. — ^Frait large and oval shape; 
ecrior red, covered with light yellow spots ; flesh of the 
finest flavor for dessert or eooking, and keeps till Feb- 
ruary. 

Baldwin, Baldufin Pippin. — ^In the Boston market 
this iVuit has long brought the highest prices. Color 
hright red, tinged with yellow ; flesh juicy, rich, sweet, 
and most agreeable flavor — ^ripe in November, and 
keeps till March. 

BEUXPLowEa. — A beautlAil fruit long celebrated 
about Philadelphia as their flnest winter fruit— ripe 
in October^ and keeps till Maroh. 



Blue Pearmain. — A well-known fmit about Bostoa 
Large size; color red, covered with a blue bloom i 
flavor delicious, and keeps till January, 

HuRBARDSTON NoNESucH. — A most popular new 
fruit lately brought out in Massachusetts, oAen -com- 
manding $5 per barrel in the Boston market — ripe in 
November, keeps till February. 

Maiden's Blush. — One of the handsomest fruits in 
the country. Size large, roundish shape ; skin pale 
greenish yelk>w, tinged with a blush; excellent for 
table use or cooking — ripe in August and September. 

Ladt Apple, Pomme d^Jpi. — Fruit small ; of pale 
yellow cokM-, deeply tinged with red on one side ; flesh 
crisp and pleasant — ripe in November, and keeps till 
Apnl. 

MoNsraous Pippin, Gloria Mundt, Ox JppU. — Fmii 
of enormous size, sometimes weighing 28 ounces ; of a 
pale yellowish green color ; sprightly flavor — ripe in 
October, and keeps till January. 

Newton Pippin. — Of this most valuable apple 
there are two varieties, the yelk>w and the grcea ; no 
diflerence in quality ; keeps till May, and retains its 
flavor — the most valuable variety for shipping to Eu- 
rope. 

Rhode Island Gresning. — Fmit large ; skin green- 
ish yellow ; flesh slightly acid and of fine flavor ; keeps 
from November till ApriL 

RoxRuav Russet, BoeUm Ruuet, New Englamd Rme- 
se/.— Has been long known about Boston ; size medium ; 
fine yellow russet color ; fiesh rioh, juicy, sub-acid ; 
and keeps till June. 

SwAAR Apple. — A celebrated winter fruit in some 
part of New York ; of fine flavor; skin greenish yellow, 
tinged with a blush — keeps till March. 

Wine Apple, Hafe Winter, Large Winter Red, 
Fine Winter.^ A beautiful fruit highly esteemed in the 
Philadelphia market — keeps till February. 

Hollow-core Pippin. — A new variety raised in Jef- 
ferson county, Ohio. It resembles the vellow Newton 
pippin in its fine flavor — keeps till Apnl and May. 

Ohio Pearmain. — A new and beautiful variety in 
Ohio ; good size ; striped red and yellow ; qoality ex- 
cellent—keeps till May. 

Haiuuson and Camfield. — Both long raised in the 
neighborhood of Newark, New Jersey, and Hugh's 
VmoiNLA Crar, much cultivated in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, are decidedly the most valuable varieties for ci- 
der to be found in the country. 

In the west and other portions of our widely-extend- 
ed country, many new varieties of choice apples are 
constantly coming into use. The above are varieties 
found at most of the narseries in the eastern states. 

FBACHES. 

The following varieties of peaches are those 
principally cultivated by the peach-growers of 
New Jersey and Delawaro for the markeu of Phil* 
adelphia and New York. They furnish a socces- 
^on of fruit for ten or twelve weeks. 

TaoTH^ Early RsD.-^The finest of all early peach, 
es — ripe in August. 

Red Cheek RAaERiPE, — One of the best peacboa 
cultivated in the country ; size large ; flesh rich, juicy^ 
and delicious — ^ripe in September. 

Early York, Early Red Rareripe, Early Fork I 
Rareripe,— ^ize medium; color rich red; flesh juicy^ 
rich, and luscious — ripe eariy in August. 

Morris Red, Grote Mignonne. — Fruit large; tid% 
greenish yellow, with a blush ; flesh mdting and deii*' 
clous-— ripe in September. 
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MoB&is White, WhiU Ranript, Lady Jiwn Sttw- 
orf.— Fruit large; form rtther oval; akia yellowish 
white; flesh white, rich, joicy, and sweet — ripe in 
September. 

Yellow Rabkripe, YeUow and Red Rareripe, Large 
Ytliow Nutmeg. — Skin yellow and red; flesh firm, 
rich, and dellcioos — ^ripe in August and September. 

Laege Whits Rareripe. — As its name denotes, a 
lar^e white fruit — ripe last of September. 

Red Cheek Melacaton. — Fruit large ; form oval ; 
skin yellow, with red cheek ; flesh rich, mellow, juicy, 
and luscious — ripe in September. 

OLDiaxoN Freestone. — Fruit large; skin white, 
with a blush ; flesh juicy, melting, rich, and luscious — 
ripe in August. 

Smock's Freestone. — Some specimens of ihis fruit 
have measured 12 inches in circumference ; shape ob- 
long; skin yellow and dark red; flesh yellow, rich, 
melting, and delicious — ripe in October. 

Reeve's Late Yellow Freestone. — ^A new varie- 
ty, highly prized in the Philadelphia market — ripe in 
September. 

Freestone Heath. — Fruit large, oblong, and beau- 
tifnl; cc4or yellowish green, crimson next the sun; 
flesh rich, juicy,' and vinous — ^ripe in September and 
October. 

Late Heath Clino. — ^Fruit very large ; oval form ; 
ddn downy, nearly all white ; flesh rich and high fla- 
vored, tender, and juicy — ripe in October. 

Oldmixon Cuno. — This is considered the finest of 
all diag-stones ; skin yellow, with a bright red cheek ; 
flesh rKh, juicy, sweet, and high flavored — ^ripe in 
September. 

Lemon Cuno, Keimedif't Carolina^ Pineapple CUng- 
itoiw.— Size large; shape oval; skin yellow, with a 
Unsh; flesh firm and rich; some have weighed 12 
ounces each — ^ripe in September. 

Roduan's Clino. — Size large; of a pale yellow 
color, with a blush on one side; flesh juicy, vinous, 
and delicious — ^ripe last, of September. 

Eastburn's Choice.— a new and valuable variety ; 
fruit large and nearly round; skin pale yellow, with a 
red Uu^ ; flesh yelk>wiBh white ; juke pleasant and 
sprightly — ripe in October. 

Tippecanoe. — ^A new and splendid variety which 
takes the first rank at the Pennsylvania horticultural 
exhibitkins. Size large; color beautiful yellow with a 
red blush ; flesh yellow, firm, and juicy— ripe in Oc- 
tober. 

Columbia.^ — Fruit medium size; sldn rough and 
thio ; color doll red ; flesh yellow and fibrous, similar 
to a pineapple, jnicy, and rich — ripe in September. 

Crawford's Late Melacaton. — Fruit very large 
and round ; skin yellow and red ; flesh yellow, juicy, 
and sweet, with an agreeable acidity— ripe in Septem- 
ber and October. 

Many of the above peaches are cultivated in differ- 
ent sections of the country under different names. 
There are also many new seedling varieties in different 
parts of the country of excellent quality, but are not 
known oat of their immediate vicinity. It is to be 
hoped that the general interchange of scions lately es- 
tablished by the American Institute will assist to bring 
into notice the choice varieties of fruit from distant 
portx)u of the Unk>n. 

PBAB8. 

When some of our narserymen offer from three 
to four hundred varieties of pear-trees, it must, to 
t new beginner, and one entirely anacquainted 
with the different varieties of fruit, be a most dififi^ 



cult uodertaking to make a ^election. The pres- 
ent object is to give a list of such as will briug a 
succession of fruit, and are well known varieties. 

Beurre d'Amanlis. — Size large; color green, 
changing to yellow, with a blush ; flesh melting, juicy, 
and excellent — ripe in August and September. 

Bloodgood. — A lai^e fruit, of a dull yellow color, 
covered with dark russet spots ; quality excellent — ripe 
in August. 

Crawford. — Size medium ; skin light yellow ; flesh 
tender, juicy, and good — ripe in August. 

Dearborn's Seedling. — Fruit medium size; skin 
smooth, thin, and green, with russet spots ; flesh melt- 
ing and of fine flavor — ripe in August. 

Jargonelle. — Fruit large; pale green color, a little 
marked with red ; flesh melting, juicy, with a slight 
acid ; rich and fine flavor — ^ripe in August ; the tree a 
productive bearer. 

Steven's Genesee Pear. — ^A new American variety 
of large size ; color mellow green ; flesh white, juicy, 
and melting ; flavor excellent — ripe in October. 

Bartlett, William't Bonckretien^ Jututnn Superb. — 
One of the most superb varieties ; color tinged with 
red ; flesh very melting and delicate ; juice perfumed, 
sweet, and abundant — ripe early in September. 

Belle Lucrative. — A beautiful Flemish fruit ; 
skin yellow, with a slight blush; flesh melting and 
juicy — ripe in October. 

Bleeker's Meadow, Large Seckle, — Skin yellow, 
tinged with dull red; flesh melting, juicy, and delick>as 
— ^ripe in November, and keeps till January. 

Brown Beurre ^Fruit laige ; greenish yellow and 

dark red color ; flesh melting, buttery, and excellent — 
ripe in October and November. 

Cushino.— ^kin light yellow, mottled with dull red 
on one side ; flesh melting, white, and sprightly — ^ripc 
in September and October. 

Dix. — Large yellow fruit, with a blush ; flesh melt- 
ing and excellent — ripe in October. 

Harvard. — Fruit of good size ; skin russetty yellow, 
tinged with red ; flesh juky, melting, and excedlent — 
ripe in September and October. 

Marie Louise. — A splendid fruit ; skin yellowish- 
green and cinnamon-colored russet ; flesh melting and 
rich — ripe in October and November. 

Seckle.— This is considered by many the finest va- 
riety in this country ; color from yellowish to brownish 
russet, red next the sun ; flesh juicy, melting, spicy, 
and very superior flavor ; tree an abundant bearer — 
ripe in September and October. 

ViRGALiEU, Butter Pear, in Pennsylvania, S/, Jlft- 
chaePt of Massachusetts, and has thirty other names 
in different parts of the world. Fruit middling size ; 
skin pale citron yellow, with cinnamon russet, speckled; 
flesh white; juicy, buttery, and delicious — ripe in Sep- 
tember and October. 

Beurre d'Aremburg. — Fruit large; flesh rich, 
melting, juicy, and high flavored; and keeps till 
March — the tree a great bearer. 

Columbia. — ^An excellent native fruit ; size large ; 
fine yellow color, tinged with red ; flesh rich, juicy, 
and excellent — ripe in November, and keeps till Janu- 
ary. 

Easter Beurre. — Fruit large; color green, but 
yellow at maturity; flesh yeltowish-white, buttery, 
and melting, and very high flavored— eatable in No- 
vember, and keeps till May. 

Pound Pear.— Fruit very large, has weighed 33 
ounces; skin rough, covered with dull russet; excel- 
lent for baking or stewing in winter. 

SuEPAssE Vuiqalieu.— Fmit large and nearly 
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/round; skin yellow, with a light talosh; flesh rich, 
juicy, and ddicious ; tree an excellent bearer — ripe in 
October and November. 

Vicar of Winkfield, Montieur Lt Cmri* — ^Fruit 
large; skin russetty yellow; flesh rich, sweet, aad ex- 
cellent — ^in eating from December till February. 

There are many other valuable varieties, and those 
who wish for larger assortments, will find very fall de- 
scriptions of fine fruits in the last edition of Bridgeman's 
Young Gardener's Assistant, 

cHntaias. 

Dowker's Latb Red, DDumer*9 Favorite. — ^Fruit 
large and round ; color light red flesh firm and fine — 
ripe after most other varieties are gone. 

Kentish, Early Keatithy Long 5/em, Mon t mortncy. — 
Fruit round; skin red; flesh acid; juicy and abun- 
dant ; fine for cooking — ripe in July. 

Mat Duke, Early Duke, Holmat^M DaJke, 7itiM 
Duke. — Fruit roundish and grows in clusters; skia 
very dark red ; flesh soft and juicy— ripe in JcfUe. 

American Amber, Early jSmber, New Honey. — 
Fruit beautiful and of medium size ; dark pink or am- 
l>er color; flesh rich, sweet, and fine — ripe in June. 

American Heart, Jrden'e White Heart. — Color 
pale yellowish; flesh tender and palatable— ripe in 
June. 

Manning's Black Bioarrsau. — A new variety 
from the nursery of the late R. Manning, of Salem, 
Massachusetts. Fruit large ; flesh sweet and of pecu- 
liar fine flavor — ripe in July. 

Yellow Spanish, Oraffion, Imperial^ White (Meant, 
Turkey Bigarreau — ^Fruit very lacge; heart-shaped; 
amber color, red next the sun ; flesh firm, sweet, and 
fine fiavored ; one of the very best varieties ; tree an 
abundant bearer — ripe iu July. 

Ox Heart, HarritonU Heart, White Bigarream. — 
Fruit large; heart-shaped; color pale yellow and 
white, mottled with red ; flesh white, firm, and wdl 
flavored — ripe in June. 

Black Eagle, — ^A handsome variety ; fruit of glo- 
bular form ; skin daric purple; flesh tender, rich, and 
of fine flavor — ^ripe in July. 

Black Tartarian, Bladi RussiaUy Ronald^a Large 
Blade Heart. — ^Large heart-shaped and of very superi- 
or quality ; color dark shining purple or Uack ; flesh 
firm, purple, and sweet ; tree very productive — ripe in 
June. 

Elkhorn^ Slack Ox-Heart, Large Black Bigarreau. 
— Fruit large and heart-shaped, an excellent variety 
for market — ^ripe second and third week in July. 

Knight's Early Black. — Color rich, daric hue; 
flesh firm, juicy, and sweet — ripe in June. 

Napoleon Bigarreau. — One of the finest varieties; 
fruit white, with red spots ; size large ; flesh white, 
solid, and sweet — ripe in July. 

White Bigarreau.— One of the largest and finest 
varieties. Fruit heart-shaped; skin yellow, with a 
red cheek ; flesh firm and fine flavored — ripe in July. 

Late White Heart.— Middle size ; pleasant flavor ; 
valuable as a late variety— ripe the last of AugusL 

White Tartarian.— An elegant fruit ; pale yellow, 
approaching to amber next the sun; fine flavor, and a 
good bearer— ripe in July. 

PLUMB. 

American Yellow Gage. — Oval shape, bright yel- 
low color, equal to the green gige— ripe in August 
and September^ 

Bingham, Bingham*e TeUow Cling.^A justly cele- 
brated large, handsome variety ; flesh rich and ddi- 
cions— ripe in September. 



Bleeker's Oage. — ^A new and valuable variety ; 
skin dark yellow, with red spots — ripe in Augusu 

Coe's Golden Drop. — One of the finest and hand- 
somest plums in the country — ^ripe in September and 
October. 

Columbia. — ^New seedling variety; light purple 
color; the tree a great bearer— ripe in August. 

Downing's Emerald Drop. — Fruit handsome, of a 
green color; flesh firm and of delicious flavor. 

German Prune. — ^Valuable for drying; ddn red 
aad purple ; flesh yellow with a slight add— ripe in 
September. 

GouATH. — ^Fruit large, sometimes weighing foor 
ounees; flesh pale yelkiw, firm, and good flavor; the 
tree a great bearer — ripe in August. 

Green Gage. — ^Too well known to need descrip> 
tioB ; one of the most desiraUe varieties known— ripe 
in August 

Huling's Superb.— Size large; skin greeniidi yd- 
h)W; flesh sweet and excdleat — ^ripe in August, 

LucoMB^s Nonesuch.— Very large, resembles tlie 
green gage — ripe in August, and a great bearer. 

Nectarine Plum. — The fruit beautiful ; skia varies 
flrom red to crimson ; flesh yellowish, of a mild, pleas- 
ant flavor— ripe eariy in August. 

October Gage, Froet Gage. — ^A valuable native 
fruit — ripe in October, wifcn most phuns are oat of 



Prince's Imperial Gage. — ^Fmit of the finest quali- 
ty} skin ydlow; flesh rich, and of exedlent flavor- 
ripe in August. 

Blue Magnum Bonum. — Sze large; color blue; 
flesh firm and excellent for preserves ; tree an abun- 
dant bearer — ripe in September. 

Blub Gage, Purple Oage. — Medium size; skin 
purple, covered with a bloom ; flesh rich and fine; tree 
a great bearer— ripe in August. 

Bolmar's Washington. — Has wdgbed four ounces; 
color greenish yellow, with erimson specks ; flesh yel- 
low, firm, sweet, and ddidous— ripe in September. 

White Magnum Bonum, White Mogul, White 
HoUaud, Egg Plum, YeOow Magvmm Bommn.— Fim 
size; skin yellow, covered with white bloom; flesh 
yellow, rich, firm, and exedlent for cooking vr pre- 
servings-ripe in September. 

Red Magnum Bonum, Red JuipcrJc^, Purpk Egg.^^ 
Size large ; deep red eolor, eoverad with blue bloom ; 
flesh harsh and acid; exedlent for cooking and pre^ 
serves — ripe in September. 

Prince's Orange Egg. — ^A large beaotifbl orange- 
colored fruit; flavor rich — ripe in August. 

SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 

At the beginning of this month attend to the plant- 
ing of cotton as directed in March. Continue its evl- 
ture as recommended by Dr. Philips in the American 
Agriculturist, Vol. n. 

Plant ufdand rice in driDs about eighteen inches 
apart, or sow broadcast, and harrow in the seed as is 
directed for lowland rice. Cover the ground two inch- 
es thick with old rice straw, in order to keep dorwa 
grass and weeds, and to nourish the crop. Irngatkn 
is unnecessary in the culture of this variety of rice. 
It will grow on poor sandy ridges, and atoo on wet 
lands. Continue sowing lowland rice. 

Attend to the cane-fields, keep the earth loose aad 
dear of weeds. 

Occasionally stir the earth around the tobaceo plants, 
both with the hand and the hoe. At first, eham the 
surface, and after the plants increase in axe, gradoaHy 
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draw a slight bed toward them. Closely examine the 
plants every night and morning, and destroy the nu- 
Tnerons worms which feed upon them. First look for 
a small grab abont the roots under ground, and after- 
ward a large ugly worm which feeds upon the leaf. 
There is also a small worm which attacks the buds of 
ihe plant, and if not killed, will prove a sure destruc- 
tion of its further growth. Another worm of a smaller 
nze may be found within the two coats of the leaves, 
which feeds on the juices alone. All of this work can 
be done by boys and girls from ten to fourteen years 
of age. 

Prepare your ground for sweet potatoes by ridging 
up rows about four feet apart. Set out your drawings 
similar to cabbages, eight or ten inches asunder in the 
ridges, as fast as they rise, and the season will permit. 
Some prefer large round hills four feet apart each way 
to drills. Hoe and plow your Irish potatoes and In- 
dian corn. Sow cabbage, savory, and cauliflower 
Keds ibr next winter, but let them remain in the nur- 
lery-bed until August. Sow carrots and parsneps. 
Plant yoang orange-trees and water them until they 
take root. 

Ton may now set out all kinds of evergreens success- 
fully. 

See Northern Calendar for June. 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 

This is the month when the general plans of the 
iiusbandman should be laid out for the coming season. 
His farm should be plotted, and each field assigned its 
crop for the year. What manure is left in the barn- 
yard should be got out this month if possible. Plowing 
may be done on all light sandy or gravelly soil, as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. But on all clay soils, 
their exact condition should be observed, and if not 
previously plowed in the fall, as (key always ahouid be, 
they must be turned over only when they are compara- 
tircly dry. Plowing when wet mixes the soil into a 
mortar, which subsequently bakes into large lumps, in 
whiefa condition it remains through the summer, unless 
beaten in pieces at great trouble and expense. Deep 
plowing is too much overlooked. It should be the ob- 
ject of the farmer constantly to deepen his soil by cul- 
tiration, and in proportion as he enriches it, a small 
quantity of the subsoil should be brought up for im- 
provement. By this means the roots of the plants will 
have greater resources for food, and before he is aware 
of it, his crops will be doubled by this system. The 
mowing fields should be put in order, by carrying ojQf 
aay suiiace water there may be upon them ; and all 
the stones should be carefully collected and put into 
feaces or used for making under drains, to convey the 
water from springs, or such as can not be otherwise 
carried away from stiff clay, or boggy lands. Spring 
wheat ought to be ^t into the ground early after the 
snow leaves it. Oats and barley may follow. Com 
for soiling may be sown broadcast, or closely in drills. 
All early potatoes, and most of the early vegetables in 
the garden, may be planted. The garden should be 
partkolariy attended to. As much frequently may be 
raised on an acre of ground, for the support of the family 
in a garden, as from the best five acres of the farm. 
Placer, with which any farmer who can use it to ad- 
jutage ought to be well supplied, may be sown in 
this and the following month. It is the cheapest manure 
k* can apply, in connexion with other manures, and it 
ought to be used liberally, wherever it is found bene- 
ftenJ. Field peas may now be sown, and if ground 
kas a good exposure to the sua and if dry, some com 



may be planted. The fences should be thoroughly 
staked up on every port of the farm, so as to prevent 
waste of time and crops from the inroads of unruly 
cattle. 

Animals should not be suffered to get into the fields 
before a good bile is afforded them, and they should ot 
all times, but especially when first allowed to run on 
grass, be well supplied with salt, to correct the fre- 
quently too purgative effects of the fresh feed. Look 
particularly after the young tilings, and do not allow 
them to follow their dams into the fields till the ground 
becomes dry, warm, and firm. 

Sow hemp-seed the early part of this month where 
the climate will answer; for fall particulars of its cul- 
tivation, see Vol. I. of the American Agriculturist. 
Sow tobacco-seed also, and the last part of the month 
plant castor beans. 

Kitchen Garden. — During this month, early cu- 
cumbers, melons, cabbages, cauliflowers, leliuce, rad- 
ishes, &c., which have been brought forward to the 
hot-bed, should be transplanted into the open ground. 
Attend to the asparagus bed, if not prepared before, 
according to the directions of last month. All kinds 
of table vegetables and early root crops sow in the 
open ground. Tomatoes, egg-plants, and peppers, that 
have been forwarded in pots, i)lant out the latter part 
of the month. Draw out the sweet potato sprouts and 
plant them. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard. — ^All kinds of fruit 
and forest-trees, and shrubs, should be transplanted 
this month, before the leaf-buds shall have come out. 
All grafting and spring inoculating i>erformed. Straw- 
berry beds dressed and cleaned. Currants, raspberry, 
and gooseberries, that have not before received atten- 
tion, can now be pruned ; the latter should be pruned 
to open heads for the admission of sun and air, be well 
manured about the roots, and the soil made loose and 
mellow with the spade ; the roots of peach trees be ex- 
amined, and the worm cut out with a knife. Scions 
may be set the last of this month, and all the exposed 
wood should be carefully protected by wax. Several 
compositions may be used for this purpose, but perhaps 
as good a one as can be made consists of 3 parts of 
bees-wax, 3 parts rosin, and 1 part tallow, which is 
best secured by putting on bandages of new, strong 
cotton cloth. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds. — Bulbs 
that have not yet started ought now to have the earth 
about them stirred, to the depth of three or four inches. 
The borders of the flower-garden be made up, and per- 
ennial herbaceous plants transplanted. Seeds of an- 
nuals should not be sown until next month. Hedges 
and shrubs may be trimmed, and box-edging set out> 
Put in order the gravel-walks and pleasure^rounds, 
and, if necessary, give the lawn a top-dressing of ashes. 
Deciduous trees should be transplanted this month if 
not done before, and shrubbery for the door-yards and 
gardens. Too little attention is paid to these last in 
our country. Many a farmer will spend $50 a year to 
procure ribands, gauzes, and artificial flowers, for his 
wife and daughters, when one fifth of the money would 
furnish him ornamental grounds throughout the year. 
Fruit-trees are ornamental as well as useful, and are 
perhaps the most profitable use to which he can put a 
few acres. The choicest kinds pf every specie^ should 
be selected, for it costs but little more to raise the best 
kinds than the poorest, and they frequently product 
him five times as much ia value. A large hole should 
be dug for the reception of the n>ots, which should be 
filled with loose mould, and when the tree has a large 
top, some branches should be lopped, and the extremi- 
ties of the twigs cut aSL 
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FORCIQN AQRIOULTURAL NEWS. 

Bt the arrival of the steamship Caledonia, w.e are 
in receipt of our European jonmals to the 5th March. 

Markets.— ^«A«4 are steady, but little doing in 
them, holders anticipating an advance. Cotiony es- 
pecially of the low and middling grades, has fallen )i. 
per lb., and a very moderate business has been done in it ; 
the spinners confining themselves to purchases for their 
immediate wants, only, the past OMnth. The import into 
Liverpool, since the Ist January last, has been 200,000 
bales, against 207,000 at the same period last season. 
The 8t<x:k on hand is estimated at 628,000 bales, 
against 444,000 same time last year; the stock of 
American is an increase of 175,000 bales. FUmr and 
Wheat were rather more in demand, and at a slight ad- 
vance of prices. Beef, Porky and HanUy in good re- 
quest, with an upward tendency; an extensive trade in 
these articles is anticipated. Lard is much depressed, 
and smaller shipments advised. CAftMofthe finer sorts, 
a light stock, and many inquirers. Oil-Cake has a 
downward look. Naval Stores in fair den>and. Ria, 
no change. Tallow and Tobacco more active, and larger 
sales than were anticipated at this season. 

Money as abundant as usual, the bullion in the Bank 
of England still on the increase, being nearly £15,000,- 
000 (about $72,000,000.) 

jSmerican Stocks merely nominal, and little done in 
them the past month, except by speculators. 

Business generally is increasingly active, and all 
branches of trade are well employed ; there seems to 
be no doubt that the present will be a prosperous year. 

The Jwiual Show of the Royal Jgricultural Society 
qf Englandy will be held at Southampton on the 24tb, 
25th, and 26th of July nexU 

Betffor the English Jfarfc«/.— Not a circular do we 
receive, that does not emphatically point out the neces- 
sity of packing beef for the English market cut (rom 

HEAVY, WELL-FED CATTLE of aU IMPROVED BREED and 

as nearly as possible into 8 lb. pieces. Our stock-raisers 
would gain immensely if they would pay proper atten- 
tion to these facts. 

Increase of Stock of Jmerican Cotton. — By our late 
monthly cotton circular from Liverpool, we notice that 
the quantity of Ajnerican cotton on hand, has increased 
175,000 bales this year, over that of any previous cor- 
responding season. This is a very important fact, and 
should be immediately made known to our planters; for 
if such an increase has taken place principally from 
the large crop of '42, notwithstanding the greatly di- 
minish^ one of '43, the south should be car^U to con- 
tinue the system of supplying itself from its oWn re- 
sources, and put its surphts labor only into cotton and 
the other staple products usually exported. 

Mr, Colman'i Tour.— In a letter by the Caledonia, 
to his publisher in Boston, Mr. Arthur D. Phelps, Mr. 
Colman says, that an edition of his Agricultural Tour 
being desired in England, he put the MSS. for his first 
number into his publisher's hands there on the Ist Feb. 
last, but that he has greatly disappointed him, and kept 
putting it by for other woric. He is now promised his 
first number on the 16th of March, when it will be im- 
mediately sent to Boston. Mr. Phelps writes us, if re- 
ceived at this time, it will be issued by him on the 6th 
of May. We quote the following firom Mr. Colman's 
letter, *' By the time my first number is out, my sec- 
ond will probably be ready for the press; and if my 
health is spared, I have confident hopes of getting/our 
numbers out by the Ist ol' June. But I am sadly dis- 
appointed by my printer. I trust that my friends will 
wait patiently a few wedci loager, and they will then 



see that I have not been an idle traveller, or foigetfn 
of their interests." 

Proposed jSgriculiural Colleges. — ^The cstabUshmenl 
of Agriculture Colleges and Example Farms in dififer- 
ent districts of the kingdom is now engaging the atten- 
tion of some of the leading agricultural bodies. It k 
proposed that in these colleges, or agrieuUura] lemum- 
ries, young men intended for agricultural pursuits 
shall pursue a course of study combined with practicaj 
illustrious of the science and practice of agncalture, 
so as to fit them for obtaining situations in the serviea 
of landei proprietors as stewards, or for carryiii^ ool 
at home correct principles c€ husbajidry and lamiiBg. 
It is intended that the in-door estaUishment shall cos- 
sist of a head and second master, who shall iBstrad 
the pupils in the elements of education, together with 
land-surveying, the use of the water-level, the theod- 
olite and chain, and everything applicable to agricul- 
tural pursuits. With a view of rendering them pr«cti. 
cal farmers, every pupil is to be made a plowman, 
and to be taught not only how to use the plow, bel 
how to settle the irons for every soil, and aH kiads U 
work. Their attention hf also to be turned to ttock of 
aU descriptions, and to the making and repeiriair of 
fences. L4Ktures are to be delivered by head-farmen 
on the practice of agriculture, explaining the rcasoM 
for adopting any particular crop or rotation of crops ; 
also, on the breeding, feeding, and proper maaagemeBt 
of stock, the drainage, reclamation, and im p r ov e m ent 
of land, and the invention aad proper application of 
agricultural implements. 

To make Ewes own their Xamit.— Spdnkle a little 
fine salt over the disowned lambs, this will osoaHy at- 
tract the mothers, and when oace the operatioa of 
licking has been performed there is seldom aay danger 
of desertion. 

Domestic Teast, — ^Boil one lb. of good flour, } lb. oi 
brown sugar, and a little salt in two gaDons of water 
for an hour. When milk-warn, bottle it and cork it 
close, and it will be fit for use in 24 hours. 

Condensation cf Carbomic Acid by Charcoal, — ^Thc 
cells of wood-charcoal have a diameter of about 
one twenty-fonr-hnndredth of an inch, and if a cubic 
inch consisted entirely of cells, their united sniface 
would anMunt to 100 square feet. By experiment it 
can be shown that the cells constitute five eighths of 
the whole cubic contents of the charcoal ; and aUowiag 
for the space occupied by the charcoal, the actoal sur- 
face of the cells will be about 73 square feet- Whea 
charcoal is plunged into carbook-acid gas, it absorb* 
ihto its cells no less than 56 times their cubic conteats 
at the ordinary temperature and pressure, and eonse- 
quently the gas is condensed to 56 atmoqiheres. Bui 
according to the experiments of Addami, carboaie-aeij 
liquefies under a pressure of 36.7 atmospheres, and we 
are hence compelled to conclude that above one third 
of the carbonic acid which is condensed on the walls 
of the cells is in the liquid state. 

Valme of different kinds <f Wkud,"^^ 6. S. Mac- 
kenzie states ; that he found upon analyzing eight va- 
rieties of wheat, they yielded an amount of glmet 
varying fiom 10, 19, to 21 per cent, of glutea. Nov 
the value of wheat flour depends mainly upon th« 
amount of gluten contained in it ; and yet, owiag to 
purchasers not being able to detect this by the eye. 
that which has the least gluten in it, and is co nseq ue nt - 
ly least valuable, frequently brings the behest priea. 
Analytical experiments by others have shown that tht 
amountofgluten varied from 11 to 35 per cent. The 
wheat producing only 11 per cent, of gluten was on" 
nured with cow-dung, while that giving 35 per ccM. 
was mannred with human urine i 
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Pkitnstlvakia Farmer, 24 pages double qolumns 
oeUvo, monthly, price $1 a year, by J. H. Bryson, ed- 
itor and proprietor, Lancaster, Pa. The first number 
of this work was issued in January, but in consequence 
of not getting a copy we could not sooner notice it. 
This new candidate for agricultural favor is neatly got 
ap, and filled with valuable articles. We wish it suc- 
cess, and hope it may be the means of inducing the 
£uiners in its vicinity and abroad to subscribe for it.- 

Ths Western Cultivator, of the same form, num- 
ber of pages, and price as the above, edit«l and pub- 
lished by W. Thompson Hatch, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
oommeneed in January last. We can only refer our 
readers to what we have said of the Pennsylvania Far- 
mer for a good idea of this new colaborer in the cause 
of agriculture. 

Air Intxoductort Lecture to the course of Chemis- 
try and Pharmacy, in the Medical Department (^ St. 
Louis University; by A. Litton, M. D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy. A capital good lecture, pub- 
lished in a neat octavo pamphlet of 23 pages. 

The Spirit or the Times, — This sterling paper 
commenced its 14th volume on the2d of March,atA£t{jr 
the price it has hitherto been published at, viz : $6 a 
year, and this without reducing its size, which is 12 
pages lai^e folio, weekly. The paper and embellish- 
ments are as handsome as ever, the typography as 
neat, and the variety, spirit, and ability of its contents 
equal, if not superior to anything that has gone before 
it How the publisher can afford such a paper at ha^ 
itt former price we are at a loss to divine ; however, 
that is his aflair, not ours, and all the public has to do 
in the matter, is just to fork over plen^ of its Y's, and 
ask BO questions ; they will at least get their money's 
worth in fun, besides finding out all about horse-flesh, 
fidd-spcHts, and literature. Edited as usual, by Wm. 
T. Porter, and published by John Richards, No. 1 Bar- 
day street. New York. 

The British American Cui^thtator, 16 pages 
quarto, monthly, price $1 a year; W. 6. Edmunson 
editor and proprietor; Toronto, Canada West. We 
have oAen taken occasion to speak of this excellent ag- 
rieultural paper. It is now in its third volume, and we 
find it replete with matter calculated to do great good 
among the farmers of the British Provinces. We un- 
derstand its circulation has considerably increased of 
late, and we trust it may never lack that encourage- 
ment which it so richly deserves. 

SpAifisH Publications on Agricuxture. — ^We are 
&vored by our friend Don Antonio Freyre, with the 
first 18 numbers of £1 Fanal de Puerto Principe, and 
a pamphlet of 70 pages, octavo, of the Memorial de la 
Sodedad Patriotica, of the island of Cuba. Both of 
these publications abound with interesting artides on 
agriculture, and we are glad of the opportunity of thdr 
reception, to renew our acquaintance with the noble 
Spanish language, and learn something of the tropical 
system of fanning. Cuba is making very rapid advan- 
ces ia the devdbpment of her great agricultural re- 



AmoLias Deltvkred before the Hancock Pian- 
TSBS* Clitb, Georgia, by Eli H. Baxter, Esq. We 
find the above admirable address in the Southern Culti- 
vator, and we can only regret that we have not room 
to tnuisfer it to our columns. It ought to be printed 
ia a tract, and distributed throughout the state. We 
make a short extract for the benefit of state legisla- 
tures still in session. ^ Though all admit the great 
of this branch of the public interest, [mean- 



ing agriculture,] yet look to your own legislature and 
see how it is neglected and disregarded. You will find 
upon its journals, a long catalogue of standing com- 
mittees upon various subjects connected with the pub- 
lic interest, yet you will find no standing committees 
upon agriculture. Long and elaborate reports are 
made upon the contemptible humbugs of the day, yet 
not a breath is spent upon tliis all-important interest.'' 

Elements of Chemistry, Including the most Re- 
cent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to 
Medidne and Pharmacy, and to the Arts, by Robert 
Kane, M. D., &c, die An American edition, with 
additions and corrections, and arranged for the use of 
the Universities, Colleges, Academies, and Medical 
Schools, in the United States, by John William Draper, 
M. D., Jtc., &c., published by Harper & Brothers, 82 
Clifi* street: a large octavo, of upward of 700 pages, 
with numerous illustrations — price $2. This is ae<> 
knowledged to be the very best elementary work upon 
chemistry extant ; and as sncb, we earnestly reoom- 
mend it to the attention of all who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with this highly necessary and 
popular science. It is handsomely got up on good pa- 
per, with clear type, and its perusal has given us great 
satisfaction. 

The JgricuUwal and Medtanics' JttociatUm of ihi 
State qf Lonincmay held its annual Show at JBatoo 
Rouge on the 8th of January. Judging from a detail 
of the proceedings in the Concordia Intelligencer, it 
was a spirited afiair, and well attended. The address 
was by the Hon. T. H. McCaleb, and is highly spoken 
of. It rejoices us to see the spread of these societies 
at the south. 

' ji great Butter Cow. — Col. Jaqnes stated at the sixth 
agricultural meeting in Boston, that the Oaks Cow, 
which he purchased of Presklent Quincy, made 48^1 lbs. 
of butter during a single season. She was afterward 
ruined for milk by being fed too much Indian meal. 
On this she rapidly accumulated flesh, but almost en- 
tirely ceased giving milk. 

Mr, C. N, Bementy landlord of the American Hotel, 
in State street, Albany. Mr. Bement writes us that 
he has taken this fine hotel and turned landlord again ; 
but adds with decided pertinacity^ that he is not by this 
movement going to give up farming*— not he — but wUl 
be prepared to drive a bigger team than ever in this 
line. Well, we retain some pretty distinct recollec- 
tions of Mr. B. in this same occupation, some six years 
ago, and we believe at the very same stand, and all is, 
if he keeps as good a house hereafter as he did then, 
(of which we can not doubt), we advise all our friends 
to place themselves under his care when they visit 
Albany — ^they will at least find themselves in the focus 
of everything in the agricultural line in that vicinity by 
so doing. 

Charcoal and Ouano, — ^Mr. Teschemacher, in Hovey's 
Horticultural Magazine says, that by mixing one for- 
tieth part of charcoal with a compost made of two 
parts loam and one of old manure, and caiefuUy and 
intimately mixing the whole, and then applying it to 
green-house plants in the po^ and watering with wa> 
ter in which guano had been mixed at the rate of one 
ounce to ten gallons, this treatment produced the most 
astonishing effects, not only in the growth, but general 
health of the plants. 

Threshtng-Machines,—We beg attenti<m to Messrs 
L. Bostwick & Co.'s advertisement of Warren's Thresh^ 
ing-hfochines. We have personally examined them, 
and owing to tiieir great simplicity, strength, and 
cheapness, think them especially well calculated for the 
south. We shall be pleased to receive orders for the 
umCf and indeed any other agricultnral hnphanents* 
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HiKTS TO CoRKEfPOKDKNTS. — ^Wc SllOllId fcd BUdcr 

great oUigatioM to oar correspondents when tbey ad- 
dress ufl to observe the follotrins rules : — 

1. Procure good pens and deep-colored ink, and then 
write in a dear phiin hand — especially proper names, 
technical terms, unusual words, or those taken from 
foreign languages. If under the necessity of making 
many erasures and additions aAer the article is written, 
copy it. 

2. Never use a capital letter in beginning a word 
which comes in the body of a sentence, unless it is 
known to be proper. Avoid joining words together in 
writing. 

3. Never use a da$k at the close of a sentence, but 
a period. Printers always follow << copyy'* and in re- 
vising a communication, we are obliged to go through 
the labor of erasing all improper points, and substitu- 
ting the proper ones. If one has not been in the habit 
of leading « proof" from the press, he had better mere- 
ly add the period at the end of each sentence, divide 
bis communication into proper paragraphs, and leave 
the arrangement of minor matters to the judgment of 
the proof-reader, who is daily accustomed to the occu- 
pation, and will usually point the matter in hand more 
correctly than any one else, save professed scholars. 
He will also correct any misspelling, or errors in gram- 
mar. 

4. Use the plainest and most simple words at com- 
mand, and above all things, avoid the learned, or hack- 
neyed phrases of << modu9 operandi^** '* make two spears 
of grass grow where one did before," *' your valuable 
paper," " your invaluable paper," &c., &c. 

5. Introduce as much practical matter into commu- 
nications, as possible; and be full, clear, and concise, 
in relating facts. 

6. Wben forwarding a good communication for this 
paper, you need not pay the postage ; it is only when 
gentlemen address us upon their own business that we 
require the prepayment of letters. Bnt as postage is a 
heavy bill to us, we hope our correspondents will, when- 
ever possible, avail themselves of private conveyances, 
and of franking by postmasters, members of Congress, 
and officers of the government. So long as the frank- 
ing privilege exists, it can not be better employed than 
In the cause of agriculture. Pditical documents are 
franked by the ion ; may we not then ask the same 
privilege for a few ])ounds weight of those relating to 
agriculture. All letters addressed to us as Editor, and 
•ent by Express, from courtesy to the profession, go free. 

7. Always leave a i^ace for the seal, otherwise a 
word or two important to the sense is lost, and an ed- 
itor's ingenuity must be taxed to fill it up. 

By following the above rules, correspondents will 
save us a great deal of trouble, and be much more cer- 
tain of seeing their communications correctly printed. 

Remittances.—We wish invariabiy, that our subscri- 
bers would remit through postmasters. If they enclose 
a dollar in a letter and pay single postage, the bill is 
detected in it by the office in this city, and then we are 
charged perhaps 25 cents more ; and if the bill hap- 
pen to be at discount, it makes it a losing business to 
•end the paper for it. The aggregate of our losses in 
this way are very considerable, and we earnestly en- 
treat all to make use of the franking privilege hereaf- 
ter in their remittances, as the law allows. 

To Mkchan ics — ^AoRicuLTUKAL Implkmcnts. — ^Wc 
are constantly in the receipt of orders for the purchase 
of diffierent kinds of agricultural implements, and the 
Tenders of these will find it much to their interest to 
forward us cuts of the same, accompanied with brief 
descriptions, and stating their prices. 

CrMt Qiioto<*oM.-.We have been 00 iraqnently and 



so kindly noticed by the press in general, and find our 
brother editors such really devtr fellows, both in the 
English and Yankee acceptation of the term, that it is 
with the greatest reluctance we ever call their atten- 
tion to the slight omission of occasionally noC givii^ 
credit when quoting from us. 

« Wintering Sheep." The Mississippi Valley Fanner 
copies this from us into its February number wiUxmi 
credit. 

"New Method of Making Manure." The editor of the 
Raleigh N. C. Star makes the following cool oboerva- 
tions : *< We published the following some wedu ago, 
but having been called on by several friends f(M> copies 
of the paper containing it, which we were unable to 
furnish, we concluded to republish it, and as the ex- 
periment can be made with little trouble or expense^ 
we hope they will give it a fair trial and report the re- 
sult for publication." It then copies the whole of the 
article which was published in our paper, page 164, 
Vol. II., by permission of the author, in advance, from 
the Farmers' Mine, without giving credit. This artide 
is then copied into the Southern Cultivator, No. 4, YoL 
II., crediting it to the Star. 

« Superior Dutch Cheese." The Connecticut Far- 
mers' Gazette sins in its March number by not giving 
us credit for this. 

" Foreign Agricultural News." By way of parent he- 
sis, we must say to our excellent friends of the Dollar 
Farmer, that those items copied into Feb. No., page 
127, are not all taken literally by us from the Garden- 
er's Chronicle, but mostly comdeiised from paget of la- 
boritms reading; we think, therefore, we ought to have 
credit for it. In addition to this, there are two little 
articles in the same number copied from us without 
credit ; but when so much credit is given us in this 
paper we will sny no more — *t is the printer's imp who 
makes all this mischief, so there is an end of onr grum- 
bling for this month. 

JsHmbly Report of (he ComnUttee on Jgriatlhtrt. — 
This report occupies only eight pa«es ; but like every- 
thing else coming from Dr. Lee, the chairman of the 
committee on agriculture in the Assembly of NewToik, 
it is condensed and able. Dr. Lee has the faculty of 
saying a great deal in a/ew tDords, a quality which we 
wish was more cultivated by the politicians of our 
country. Buffalo may wdl be proud of its representa- 
tive. We see that the Assembly has paid the commit- 
tee the compliment of ordering ten times the usoal num- 
ber of these reports to be printed. Dr. Lee also intro- 
duced, some weeks since, a bill to establish an Agri- 
cultund College, but has not yet sent us a copy — ^we 
should be glad to receive one. We wish we bad more 
room to notice his report ; bnt a hundred things are 
already crowded out of this number of our paper whkh 
ought to have gone in. 

J Second Edition of the jSmerican jSgricmUuritt, — 
Although we struck off a large edition of the first three 
numbers of the present volume of this paper, they are 
already exhausted by our greatly-increased list of sub- 
scribers. We hope, therefore, those recently sending 
in their names will have patience, as we shall print a 
second edition of the back numbers in a few days, im- 
mediately after which those recently sending in their 
names will be supplied. 

John BUmnt. — ^This celebrated horse has taken ha 
stand for this season, at Mr. John Drew's sUble, near 
the Union Course, Long Island. He is said to be aa 
animal of great substance, and very compact and sym- 
metrical. He was foaled March, 1837, and is by Ma- 
rion, out of Maid of the Brook. He has been celdn- 
ted on the course, having once distaneed Boston. His 
terms are $30 the Mtaon. 
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RBVIBIV OP THB MARKUT. 

rmiCES cvjULon a rxw tokk, march 26, 1844. 

ASHES, PoU perlOOlba. M 56 to $4 09 

PearU, do. 5 08 " 6 12 

BACON SIDES, Smoked, per lb. S4 " 41 

InptcUe do. 8 ** 4 

EALE ROPE do. « ** 9 

BARK, QnereitroQ per Uw SS 00 *« S8 00 

BARLEY perbasb. 5S •• 60 

BEANS, White .: do. 1 86 •« 175 

BBEF.Meae perbbl. 6 88 " 100 

Pnme , do. 8 88 " 5 00 

Saokwl perlb. 6| *< 7 

Roondfl, in pickle do. 8 ** 6 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. S8 '* 81 

BOLT ROPE do. IS " 13 

BRISTL ES. Amerion dOb S6 " 66 

BUTTBR, Ttble do. 13 ** 20 

^ . ^«****PP*"f ^ • " 10 

CANDLES, Mould, TtUow do. *' 18 

Spenn do. « «* 88 

^^Stewic do. 80 " 86 

CHEESE ^ do. 4 *« 7 

CIDER BRANDT, Ewtem per gel. 86 '* 40 

Weatera do. 88 ** 86 

CiX)VBRSBBD perlb. M *« 101 

COAL, AnthrMite 8000 Ibe. 5 00 ** 5 60 

Sidney end Pictoa perchal. 5 76 ** 6 86 

CORDAGE, American perlb. 11 « 18 

CORN, Northern perboeh. 48 " 60 

Soathem do. 46 ** 48 

COTTON perlb. 6*" II 

COTTON BAGOINO, Amer. hemp per yard. IflT " 18 

AaMrieaa Flax do. 15 ** 16 

FEATHERS perlb. 80 " 86 

FLAX, American do. 6 ** 8k 

FLAX SEED, roogh per 7 bosh. 9 00 ** 76 

„^„cl«*« do. 10 00 " 1100 

FLOUR, Northern and Western perbbl. 4 76 « 5 00 

PanoT do. 5 86 ** 6 60 

Sonthera perbbL 4 76 " 6 00 

Richmond City HiUe do. 9 QO ** 6 86 

„.^.Jlyf... do. 8 86 " 8 60 

HAMS, Smoked perlb. 5 *' 10 

^ PieUed do. 4 « 7 

giX;. per 100 Ibe. 40 " 46 

m>ES, Dry Sonthera perlb. " II 

HEMP, Roma, clean per ton. 180 00 « 186 00 

American, water-rotted do. 140 00 ** 180 00 

»^«-. ^ dewwrotted do. 90 00 "140 00 

S2E5;i !»'«»• 7 " 

POJJNS perlOO 1 86 " 5 00 

J-ifg perlb. 5* *« 7i 

1*AD^ do. 8} " 4 

ShMtaadbar do. 4 •* 44 

MBAL, Cora perbbl. 8 18 ** 8 68 

„ Com. perhhd. 18 00 •* 18 60 

MOLASSES, New OrUans pergal. . 80 ** 88 

MUSTARD, Americaa perlb. 16 ** 81 

OATS, Nocthere perbnth. 88 »« 34 

Sonthem do. 88 " 30 

Oa#; I iw ee e d, American pergal. 88 '* 87 

CMtor do. 90 " 96 

Lard ....do. 60 ** 65 

OIL CAKB \ perlOOlbe. 1 oa *< 

PEAS, Krtd perboeh. 1 85 " 

PIT CH.... perbbl. 1 184 " 1 37 

PLASTQt OF PARIS per ton. 8 00 <* 8 85 

Grooad, in bUa. perewt. 50 ** 

PORK, Meas perbbL 8 75 ** 10 00 

Prime do. 7 00 ** 8 00 

RICE perlOOlhe. 8 87 *< 8 00 

ROSIN perbM. 60 «* 86 

RTB perboeh. 66 •« 68 

SALT per sack 1 85 ** 150 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 4 ** 6 

PicAlad do. 8 " 4 

SPIRrrS TURPENTINE, Sonthem par gal. 84 *< 85 

SUGAR, New Oilaaaa perlb. 5 " 8 

SUMACjAmerican perton 85 00 " 87 50 

TALLOW..... perlb. 6 ** 74 

TAR perbbl. 1 85 " 150 

TtMOTHTSBED per7baah. 18 00 ** 15 50 

TOBACCO perlb. 8 " 64 

TURP ENTINE perbU. 8 85 *« 8 68 

WHBAT,WeaCem per bnsh. 1 00 ** 107 

Sonth em do. 90 " 100 

WHISKBT, Amarkw pergaL 88 " ■ 85 

W0(M#,S«Rm7 perlb. 85 *« 50 

Umiao do. 85 " 40 

Wftlood do. 85 *< 80 

..•« ,...Sdo. 80 •« 85 



New York Cattle market—March 95. 

At market, 1000 Beef Cattle. GOO from the lonth,) 110 Cowe and 

f^alToe, and 570 Sheep and Lembe. *** 

Pticae.—^eef Cattle dull, and pricea obtoiaed with difficulty. 

$6.86 a 06.60 — SOU nnaold. 
Cow» ttttd Co/vM.— All Bold et $18 a $26. 
5AMp.— The market cleared et $2 m $5, a» in qnality. 
flay.— Supply targe at 68^ a 68 cte. per cwl. looee. 

RVMARKS.— X«Ae« are in steady demand for exportation. Cot- 
ton hae fallen about \ cent per lb. Muce the arrivaT of the Caledo- 
nia. Export from the United Sutes aince >st September leet. 
520,050 bales ; same time last year, 1,143,610; same time year be^ 
fore, 748,421. Flour and Mt«U are firm, and a limited stock oa 
hand. Grata of all kinds the seme. Hay a hoge stock on hand, - 
and dull sales. Hemp m aood demand. MoIomcs and Swrar, the 
same. Naval Storet^ in fair request. Btef and Pork of the be&> 
ter qualities, brisk—the receipu are large. Jhce, dnll. Stedt. 
especially clorer, active and firm. Tobacco^ dnll. Wool, quiet 
In other articles the change is so trifling, that they call for no par- 
ticnlar remark. 

iro««|f is 4 to 5 per cent, on good paper; on bond and mortgage 
in the aty 6 to 6 per cent., out of it, 7 percent. It is now morein 
demand. 

Stock* haT» flnetnated some the past month, owing to the snp- 
ooeed treaty with Texas ; they are at present on the nee. 

Real Ettattf we notice increased sales at improved prices ; a 
good deal of building is now going on in the city and its vicmity. 

Busineee generally is rery active, and opens unusually early. 

The weather has been uncommonly fine and warm during March, 
and the season ruy forward. We fear there may be a change in 
April for the worse. 



To CoKnaspoNDSHTS.— Comasanications the past monU have 
been received from Leonard D. Cli(t, E. Carpenter, Alexander 
McDonald, Jno. M. C. Valk, T. C. Peters, A. Buckeye, J. B. 
Lyman, Henry Chorlev, A Northern Farmer, Samuel F. Chris- 
tian, and Henry O'Reilly, Secretary of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, to whom we tender our thanks, for his p<3ite 
invitation to be preeeiu at the executive commiUee meetings. Both 
Mr. O'R. and the soaecy may think themselves slighted by our not 

Jet pnblishing his communications, and the list of premiums, Ac. ; 
nt the delay has been nnavoidable. We go so early in the month 
to press,4bat we did not receive these in time for Feb. No., and 
our March^aMl April columns were then bespoke for articles, which 
to have delayiKL wonld have placed them out of seasun. We 
shall insert the State Society List, Ac, in our next, and all other 
commnnications that we possibly can, without entrenching on other 
departments ni the paper, which to ensure interest and variety to 
onr periodical, we must not give up. We hope our correspondents 
will be patient, they shall see themselves in pnnt in due course. 
To make room for these we have again thrown out several editori- 
als which ought to have had place ere this. 

A. B. will be answered by an article on White Beaaa in onr 
next. It was written for this number but crowded out. 

W. T. We have been unable to procure the Silver Fir seed yet, 
notwithstanding the repeated promieea of two seedsmen that we 
should not be disappointed this year. 

AoKirpwLiDOMBHTS.— To John A. Grimes of Barrodaibnrg, Kr^ . 
and Samuel F. Christian of Holley Springs, Miss., for beaotinil 
samples of Saxony and Merino wool, showing that this staple arti- 
cle can be grown to great perfsotion both iu the 'south and south- 



PRINCE'S UNNJBAN GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERIES. 

The new Descriptive Cataloeuea of this establishment, compri- 
sing above 1000 varietiee found in rM> other collection in America, 
and at very rednoed prices, will be sent gratis to every poet paid 
applicant, or may be obtained at 88 Pine street. New York. All 
orders are executed with despatch and in a superior style, and we 
guaranty the satisfiMtion of pnrchasen. 

WM. R. PRINCE * CO. 

Fhishing, March ISth, 1844. *8t 



ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 

The subscriber having been called upon by the Farmers' Clnbs^ 
the dty of New York to undertake the analysis of aoUa for i^ricul* 
tural pnrpoaea, has en^ged to do so on the ibUowii^r tsnna :— 

For the solution of siimde questions, as to the p reaenoa or ab 
salt, or I "' 



•enoeoflime, fl 



in the soil, $8. 



For the determination of the 'presence of bona, earth, polaih, 
and Uie more diffloult questions, ^6, 

Specimens of surfiwe-eoil, walghiaf 4 Iba., shoald be seat to the 
office of the Aaiarican Agrioulturiat for the sabaeriber, a leUer be- 
ing fitrwarded at the same time to Dr. Gardner, 661 Broadway, 
with a remittance. Chaigea anoa both araat be jpald. 

^^ D. P. OAfiSrER,M D. 

New York, April, 1844. 
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PREMIUM BAGLB PIA>W8. 

MAirvrACTUKEO BY 

RUGGLES, NOURSE, k MASON, 

And for sale at the Manafkctory in Woroe«t«T, nnd at th«r AORl- 
CULTDRaL warehouse ud SEED STORE, Quincy Hall, 

A fall inre«tigali<m and trial of plow* was had in October, I84S, 
(occupying teveral day*,) by an able committee of the Eaaez Agn- 
cultunil Society, wben 17 plowi were preaented. The oonmittee 
in their report •ay, *' in testing the qaality of a plow, the powtr by 
which it i« raored, the *««« with which it is handled, and the ««»• 
ner in which it completes the work, are promintnt poinU for coo- 
tideration ;'" and in speaking of the Eagle Plow, to which they 
unanimously awarded the highest premium, they say, " As near 
as we can ascertain, this plow comlnnes all the good qualities man- 
ifested in either of the others, with some peculiar to itself;*' and 
•' further, our attention was particularly called to the ^uaHly of 
♦he castings on the plows of Rugi^les dfc Co., theiriewA end <fc<- 
rabilily.'*- "Their appearance ceitainly is more perfect than any- 
thing we have elsewhere seen." " The process of chilHmg the 
points, the entire ed^e of the «A«r«, and/«v« o»" *«« of ^^« ^^^^ 
nd«, give a permanence and doiability to the work that render 
It of a decidedly superior character." " And we think there is no 
hazard in saying the Talae of the parts thus made, if more than 
doubled by the process.** 

At the Plowing-Matrhea held in Massachusetts the aame year, 
forty-three premiums were awarded to plowmen using jdows made 
by K., N., A M., tweWe of which were the highest premiums 
awarded in the eoanties of Essex, Middlesex, Worcester, Plymouth, 
tad BhstoL 

Sl'BSOIL PLOWS. 

Among their great rariety of kinds and sizes of plows, they hare 
fereral sizes of SUBSOIL PLOWS, made in form like a gentiioe 
sub-soil plow imported by tkem from Scotland. They have been 
thoroughly tested, with great satisfaction, as the increasing de- 
mand from an sections of the country testifies. The New York 
State Agricultural Society in September. 1843, awarded their firat 
premium to the subsoil plow made by R., N^ dc M., (tntered bf 
ienj. F. Smith of Synicuse.) Prices, |6, $8, $10, $12, and $15. 

Also, a variety of plows particularly adapUd to the culture of 
Cotton, Rice, Tobacco, Ac, in the southern statea, equal in style 
and quality to those used in this section of the country. 

At their Warehouse may he found the most extenimn and com- 
plete assortment of AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS to be found in the United States, embracing every 
tool used in the cultivstion of the farm and garden. Also, a large 
and well-selected assortment of Field, Grass, Garden, and FLOW. 
ER SEEDS, all of which are olTered at wholesale or retail, at 
prices which can not fail to suit the purchaser. 

The Editor of this paper will take orders for the above plows. 



SULPHATE OF SODA. 

A inaker of Sulphate of Soda has raqnesled aM to ofer the ar- 
tide, fine-gronnd, at about one cent per poand. Any fimner, de- 
■irona of trying the article, can obtain a anpply by calling at M 
Cliff street, N. Y. Extracts f^om Professor Johnaton'k woit on 
Cbemicsl Manures, as to the value of this salphato, will appear in 
May anmbar of the Amehcaa Africoltviat. 

St WM. PARTRIDGE. 



WOBURN HOGS. 

For sale, a few of the celebrated Wobora or Bedford breed of 
Hofs, comfortably caged and delivered in New York at the follow 
ing prices, viz : One Boar eleven monthi old, $25 ; three Bonn, 
Ave months old, $17 each ; four Sows five months old, $15 each ; a 
few pair of spring Pigs, $25, delivered 1st of June next. Address 
the sufaM^ber at New Havan, Ct. WM. K. TOWNSEND. 

Match 19th, 1844. 9t 



LIME FOR SALE CHEAP. 

The avbacrOMr will taka orden for deliverii^r Use in aay qnan- 
tity, on board vessel, jist above Stoaay Point, on the Hudson River, 
at 3 cents per boshel. Samples, and an aulysis of it by an eoH 
ineat geolo^flst, can be seen by ealling at his ofBce. One great ob- 
ject in pottii^r ^^ PinoB so Ww, is to iatrodnee the ose of it as a 
■Mue mere ezteaaively anoag o«r farmeia. 

OTSTER-SUELL LDIB. 

Win b« Amuahed in this dty at the kilns, at 4 oaata a bvabaL 

PLAffTER OF PARIS 

Offond, and pot «p IB barrds oTMO n>a. each, at $145 POT barraL 
This is an excellent fertilizer, aaafly t r i aapo i ted . and well worthy 
thaattMtioa of Sovthera Planters. All oideia shanld be post paid 
tad moQomifUMd with tha monay. 

▲. B. ALLEN, 109 Bntdway, N. T. 



COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY OF 
PARSONS * CO. 

TLVSBJMOf KEAR KEW TOBK. 

Daacriptive Catalogues of all the Trees, Bhnibs, and Planta cul- 
tivated at this estabUshmeat, are recently from the press, in a new 
and improved form, and can be obtained gratis by applicatioa to 
the proprietors bv mail, pott pmd^ of PaiMas, Lawrence, dk Co.. 
129 Pearl street. New York, and the editor of the American Agr. 

Tbk Fkuit Dbpabtmint commises all the finest varietieo of 
Apples, Pears, Cberries. Plums, Peach«a, Nectarines, AprioeU, 
Grapes, Figs, Quinces, Mulberrtea, Persimmons, n^nws. Median 
Wainuis, Curranu, Raspberries, Strawberries, Gooaebemes, Bar 
berries. Cranberries, Esoulent Roots, Ac, of saperior aias aad 
quality, and will be furnished by th« qnsntity at redooad pries*. 

Ths OBNJLMBHTiLL DCFAJKTMBITr includes the different vane- 
ties of Maple, Ash, Horse-chestnut, Poplars, Oaks. Lindens, Etasa, 
Beech, Magnolias, Mountain- Ash, Pines, Firs, and a large ceUeo- 
tion of all the known hardy dedduons and eveigreen trees, amoi^ 
which are the Chinese Ailanthus, Sihrer-leared Ab^e, B oi epe aa 
Larch. Tulip Tree, Pride of India, Judas Tree, •While Fringe 
Tree, Flowering- Ash, Chinese Koelruteha, Venetian Soiaao, Bal- 
sam Fir, White Spruce, Arbor Vit«, dtc. : 10,000 Norway Spnor 
of small size will be furnished at reduced prices. 

It also includes a large collection of Ornamental and F to w e i iag 
Shmbe, Vines, Creepers. Honeysuckles, Azaleas, ^teones. Hya- 
cinths, Crocus, and other bulbs, with a nomeroaa list of Heiba- 
ceous Plants and Roses. Their importati*ins of the nast s 
comprise many new kinds of Shruhe, and Hardy and China 1 

and some new varieties of the Tree Peony never before latro 

to this country. The Tree Roses are veiy thrifty, and indode the 
finest varieties. They have not yet tested the hardineos of the 
Pkuiomia Imperialis and Cedrus Deodara, bat hope wwo to be able 
to rrcommend both these beantiful trees for general enltivatiOB. 
A great advat.tage poscessed by the Trees cultivated at FhMdwig, • 
their peculiar hardihood. Fmm the fact that the Nonerieo ait 
freely exposed to all the tvinds from the ocean on the osa aide, ani 
Long Island Sound on the other, aooompanied by the advwstage of 
being snlBciently &r north to acclimate the treea to any aectkm of 
the countrv, they acquire a degree of hardihood wlueh readers 
them eligibU for removal to colder latitudes, and eaaUes them te 
support the rigors of even a Canadian winter. Tnes thas har^ 
dened Inr nature, are found not only to endure with safety the d>- 
mate or thoee parts of New England where the wintera an oai- 
fonnly severe, but also to sttooeed wall in the more t aaip at a t e eb- 
matea of the south. 

Orders sent to the proprietors by mail, or l«ft «t ISO Pead street. 
New York, will receive prompt attention. 

THB AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Pnblished Monthly, each nnnber eantaiaing 3S pagaa, royal 
ortaro. 

TERMS^Oae Dollar per year in advaaea ; single auriten, Tea 
Centa; three copies for Two Dothua ; eight copies for Five DoQais. 
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STWING SEEDS BEFORE SOWING 
It is frequeDtly of great bene6t to use a steep 
for certain seeds before planting. A solution of 
saltpetre is one of the most valuable for this pur- 
pose. By saturatiag the seed with this salt, a 
quick and rapid growth is given to the young 
plant, which brings it to a much earlier and 
greater maturity than would be otherwise secured. 
It is also a preventive against the ravages of in- 
aecta, protecting the young vegetable till it reaches 
a sufficient growth to resist their injurious effects 
in a great manner. For tumep-seed, soaking in 
tanner's oil is an excellent preventive against the 
attack of the fly, besides yielding nutriment to the 
plant, by which it more speedily gets beyond its 
fiital influence. 

CULTURE OF FLAX, 
We are surprised that our farmers do not tum 
their attention more to the cultivation of flax. 
This is a crop easily raised, and when properly 
managed, a very productive one. It is somewhat 
exhausting when its seed is permitted to come to 
fbU maturity, as is the general practice in this 
country. But we can not expect to make our cake 
without dough, and when we get a large crop of 
•e«d, we get a full eqaifilent for the exhaustion. 



When raised as it usually is in Ireland, where 
large crops are cultivated, and pulled before the 
seed ripens, so as to secure a more delicate fibre 
for the best qualities of linen, it is not exhausting. 
Our practice, owing to the coarser fabrics we man- 
ufacture from it, b to secure both fibre and seed* 
which, for our purposes, is undoubtedly the most 
profitable. The seed is one of the most, perhaps, 
decidedly the most nutritious that can be given to 
stock, when boiled or soaked in hot water for a 
suflicient time. As an article of commerce, it it 
quite an object to raise, yet when carried off the 
land for consumption, it will be necessary to use 
manures plentifully, to keep it in proper conditioo. 
But one of the great advantages to be derived 
from this crop, is, the employment which getting 
it out gives to the men and boys, and to the 
women and children in spinning and weaving in 
winter, when they have little else to do, and for 
the want of which, they are too frequently idle, or 
something worse. As a means for the improve- 
ment and preservation of industrious economical 
habits, it is qf great value, independent of its profit 
as a field-crop. About 400 pounds of flax, and 18 
bushels of seed is a fair crop from an acre. The 
flax is worth 8 to 10 cents per lb. in this market; 
the seed $IA0 to $1,60 per boaheL 
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FARM OF MR. GIBBONS. 

This fann consists of about 600 acres in one 
body, and is situated in the town of Madison, 
Morris county, New Jersey, 25 miles west of this 
city, and can be approached in two boors by the 
Morristown railroad. The soil, geaeraJIy, is of a 
sandy or light gravdly character, though some pans 
of it may more properly be characterized as a loam. 
In order to ensure a more perfect management, 
the farm is divided into three sections of about 200 
acres each; the first 200 being reserved by its 
opulent owner for hb private grounds around the 
mansion, and the remaining 400 are nearly equally 
distributed between two tenants, each witn its own 
independent set of buildings. 

This farm was in a very low state when pur- 
chased by Mr. Gibbons a few years since, or louse 
a more common phrase, nearly run ouL His im- 
provements upon it have been gradual, and are 
still progressive^ as he modestly says he has much 
to learn, and considers as yet tnat ne has just be- 
gun. It is not necessary for us to go into minute 
gtrticulars in describin«f the maiwgement of this 
rm, suffice it to say, the rotation (3* crops is such 
as b practised by the most enlightened ^stem of 
New Jersey ; that all the manure is carerally hus- 
banded and applied ; lime, and other foreign fer- 
tilizers, are added when it is considered necessary, 
and the land is already restored to such a state of 
fertility as to produce the most bountiful crops. 

Stock. — ^Mr. Gibbons has for some time more 
particularly devoted his farm to the raising of im- 
proved stock; and of this, his chief delight seems 
at present to centre in Durham cattle, and blood- 
horses. For the foundation of the former, he com- 
menced by importing direct from England, two 
^mlls and a few choice cows, which were selected 
for him with much care by a friend then travelling 
abroad. These he has continued to breed with 
attention since their arrival here, and he has now 
surrounding hinUp veiy pretty herd. Among them 
we greatly admired Fortune, 6 years old, out of 
the imported cow Volage. She is of a rich roan 
color, of good size in a small compass, handles 
well, is fine in her points, carries a superb brisket, 
•nd has proired herself, in accordance with her 
name, quite a fortune to her owner, having al- 
ready produced him in the shape of three b^uti- 
ful heuers, the three great virtues of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. Faith is a rangy, fashionable an- 
imal, and already the dam of a pair of handsome 
twin heifers. Hope is a ffem in her way, in shape 
like her dam, and holds forth much promise, 
which we may safely trust will not be disappoint- 
ed. As for Charity, she is not sufficiently grown 
yet to give an opinion upon her merits, and we 
can Qoly add, that we shall expect her, at a proper 
age, to charitably commence breeding, and contin- 
ue favoring her owner every year thereafter, till 
well in her teens, with a handsome image of 
herself Moonbeam is a superb 3-year old, much 
like Fortune in shape and other qualities. She 
iadioates good milking properties, and has a per- 
fect bag ; the teats in their position forming an 
exact square and slightly pointing out. 

Of the bulls, upon the whole, we liked Majestic 
besu He is (2249) in the Beid-Book, and was 



the first one imported. He is heavy and compact, 
with a good brisket and quarter, ana these are the 
anionals to our taste. Arthur, the second import 
taiion, is long and rangy, and may, perhaps, be 
the most popular with the public. Zero, 4 jears 
old, by Majestic, out of Volage, is a noble aoimal ; 
fine in the head, knd possesses many other good 
qualities. In addition to these, Mr. Gibbous has 
several other thorough-breds, and qoite a herd of 
hisrh grades, both here and at another farm in 
Elizal^thtown ; good milkers, ei^pecially for qcial- 
ity, making most excellent family cows. 

His bulls he more generally transfers when ^te 
youn<r, and in the autumn, to his rice plantations, 
near Savannah, Georgia; where, after undergoing 
the procevs of acclimating, be disposes of them to 
the planters for the purpose of improving the 
southern stock. This is an excellent plan, and 
cattle stock are moch more likely to do well taken 
from the middle states to the south ; when import- 
ed direct from the cool, moist cbmate of Eng- 
land, they are sure to die, or become utterly worth- 
less for breeding. It is the same also with sheep; 
horses and swine do better. We contend with Mr. 
Gibbons that acclimation should be gradual. 

Of the horses we shall speak at length m a com- 
munication we intend for tne Spirit of the Times, 
that being a more proper periodical for the discus- 
sion of the merits of thorough- breds than our lim- 
ited farm journal. We may however say, en ^a»- 
sant, that in this department Mr. Gibbons at pres- 
ent stands at the head, and with his unconquerable 
Fashion, and several other animals equally promis- 
ing, he may safely challenge the Upton. His 
breeding-stnd is large, the grounds fo^t very ap- 
proBriate, and the stables, sheds, and uaddoeks, 
witnout being expensive, are more perfectly and 
commodiously arranged than we have elsewhere 
seen in the United States. Tet, notwithstanding 
their high breeding, there are several animals here, 
that we are confident would greatly improve our 
roadsters by crossing on the common stock of the 
country^ Mariner, for example, although only 15 
hands high, strikes us as being a horse of very 
great substance in that compact fanth and put to 
roomy mares, we are confident the produce would 
have size enough. He is a singtuar thorough- 
bred, and deserving a minute description, even in 
a strictly agricultural paper. 

In form he is a complete Arahian. His head is 
fine, with small ears, broad forehead, eyes like a 
deer, and large open nostril ; mane and neck fine, 
the latter beautifully arched; chest full and deep; 
back short and strong ; body well ribbed up, long 
tmder ^e belly, and round like a barrel ; quartos 
in proportion to those of an EngKsh cart-horse, 
foil, round, and superbly developed ; tail well set 
on, and when moving, carried with a graceful 
curve ; hind legs straight, fine, and muscular ; the 
joints of the fore legs very strong, and short from 
the knee down ; the pasterns shorter and stronger 
than is usual with raeors ; and the hoof clear, toimw 
and open. His color is of the verj^hest kind, and de- 
notes endurance, being brown with a tanned muz- 
zle. His action either in walking, trotting, or gal- 
loping, very fine; and as for ^[ame and endurance, 
few could ever mn with him— his twlftk mile 
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usually being his best. Added to all this his tem- 
jier is pretty good, and he is easily kept. Mr. Gib- 
Dons tfkinks very his^hly of this horse, and is now 
breeding to him exclusively. We wish for the sake 
of the country, that a dozen good rooray roadster 
tnares could be put to him in order to test the prod- 
uce; for farm and carriage-horses, we are per- 
suaded the stock would be ail that could be de- 
sired. The pedigree of Mariner is of the very best 
kind ; all his family having been celebrated for 
great endurance, stren^h, and speed. Shadow 
is also a splendid animal, three inches taller than 
Mariner, and both him and the bull Zero, Mr. 
Gibbons allowed to stand last year, and will do 
the same the present season, at a moderate price, 
at Morristown. We really hope the farmers of 
that vicinity wiH avail themselves of this liberal* 
ity on the part of their owner, and make good use 
or these valuable animals. 

Some of the mares in this stud we are confident 
would also prove -admirable roadsters, particularly 
Jemima Wilkinson, Magpie, and Ornament. We 
trust that the lovers of 9ie turf will not think we 
are undervaluinpf the thorough-breds by such ob- 
servations, as it 18 well known that we are a strict 
utilitarian, and no sportsman ; and yet we will 
yield to none in admiration of the horse, and to 
show that we are not niggardly in our praise, we 
ask what can be finer than Fairy, by Henry, and 
her pretty yearling filly? 

The Mansion.— The grounds attached to the 
mansion consist of about 200 acres, and are a part 
as before observed, of the solid body of the farm. 
A high stonewall handsomely faced on both sides, 
capped and pointed, encloses this part of the do- 
main in fronrt for some distance along the road, and 
on the division line. The approach to the house 
is through a high iron^te, on either side of which 
is a handsome stone lodge in the castellated Gothic 
style. It stands at a suitable distance from the 
road, on rising ground, in the edge of a forest of 
60 acres. It is quite imposing, of Grecian archi- 
tecture, 130 feet front, 80 feet deep through the 
centre, and has a conservatory attached to it 80 
feet in length, 20 high, and 20 wide. There is 
sufficient ground cleared up immediately about it 
for a flower-garden and ornamental shrubbery, and 
avenues are cut through the forest in various direc- 
tions, in order to command views gf the adjacent 
country, which is varied and picturesoue to a wide 
extent around. The stables are about 20 rods 
from the house, and screened by a belt of the for- 
est They are of brick, in handsome style, and 
have every possible convenience of carriage, har- 
ness, and tool-house, grain-bins, hay-lofts, stalls, 
racks, feeding-troughs, and water; indeed, we 
think them as well as one of the fkrm baros, ex- 
cellent models which would be well worth study- 
ing by any one desirous of building. We have cer- 
tainly seen nothing more complete or convenient 
abroad ; and yet alTis done with due regard to the 
cost. 

KrrcRSN Garden.— This is in front of the sta- 
bles, contains about 2 acres, and is laid out in con- 
▼eoient squares, with turf walks. We think these 
BUich cleaner and better than gravel, and noticed 
Omt they were becoming quite commoa in Eng- 



land, especially in heavy soils. Mr. Gibbons is 
paying much attention to fruit, and his espaliers 
struck us as particularly healthy and thriving. 
He cultivates the strawberry in a different manner 
than we have ever before seen it. The soil being 
sandy, it is subject to drought and burning. His 
object i» to obtain coolness and moisture. Afler 
properly preparing the beds, he leaves at every 
length of the bricks, and three widths of them, an 
open space of three inches square for the plant, 
which makes them stand in the bed 9 inches by 14 
apart. The vines as they grow spread over the 
whole surface of brick, ana the heat radiating from 
these ripens the fruit quicker and makes it sweet- 
er than when grown on the ground ; added to this, 
it is kept perfectly clean, and does not require 
washing when prepared for the table. Water 
greatly ioiures the mivor of the strawberry. 

Mr. Gibbons has this year commenced an ex* 
periment with the gooseoerry, with the view of 
preventing the mildew. He has planted the shrubs 
along the north side of a tight board-fence to which 
espaliers are trained, so that the sun can not shine 
upon them till past 2 o'clock. As the gooseberry 
perfects itself in the cool clondy climate of Eng- 
land, it is reasonable to suppose that as much hot 
Sim as we have in our own country must prove in- 
jurious to it. The finest gooseberries we have 
seen in the United States grew in a cold clay soil, 
on the banks of the Niagara river, at the foot of 
Lake Erie, where the summer climate is delight- 
fully cool, and more moist than in the eastern sec- 
tions of the country. 

In improving his lar^e landed property, intro- 
ducing nne stock on to it, and extensive building, 
Mr. Gibbons is doing great good in his neighbor- 
hood, and his example is worthy of all praise. In 
our visit to his farm, we had noted many other 
things of which it was our purpose to speak ; but 
the lenj^th to which we have already extended 
this article, admonishes us to draw it to a close. • 

Such part of Morris county as we saw we were 
highly pleased with ; we found it, generally, un- 
der a high state of cultivation, and many creditable 
farms in it. Among other things there, consid- 
erable attention is paid to the culture of the 
p^ch, and indeed most species of northern fruits* 
this city being an excellent market for all such 
things. 

CULTURE OF THE FIELD-BEAN. 

It has oAen been a matter of regret with us that 
the common field white bean is not more exten- 
sively cultivated, especially in the eastern states. 
It produces bountifully, and pays better for the la^ 
bor bestowed upon it than any other crop on light 
poor soils. Baked or boiled it is a favonte dish at 
the table ; it is also most excellent feed for stock, 
especially sheep. We estimate this humble little 
v^etable highly ; and if the following hints serve 
in the least to extend its culture, we shall feel 
amply repaid for writing this article. 

SbiL. — The bean will grow well in any soil, from 
the stiffest clay to the loosest sand ; but in oar ex- 
perience of its culture we have found that of a light 
gravel, abounding somewhat with stone* aoit it 
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De8t In a clay soil the bean does not ripen so 
well or show so pure a white, and it is somewhat 
subject to mould and ro^; in rich loams it runs 
too much to vine; and in light sliifiiog sands its 
growth is small and somewhat parched. 

Preparation.— We are supposing the soil a 
Bard- poor gravel : in this case it is customary to 
plow about 3 inches deep : but as the bean sends 
out innumerable fine roots from its main stem, it 
is important to have the ground loose and mellow 
to a greater depth, and yet keep the most fertile 
part of it on the top. If, then, the labor can be 
spared, and it be not too expensive, we would rec- 
ommend that the surface-plow be followed by the 
smaller kind of subsoil-plow, stirring the ground 
6 raches deeper, thus making the two plowmgs at 
least 9 inches in depth. 

Manure. — A very favorite manure for a bean 
crop in some parts of Massachusetts is chip-duoff ; 
but composts of most any kind answer ver^ weTl» 
capeciallv those in which muck predominates. 
Lime, asnes, charcoal, and plaster, are more or less 
beneficial as a top-dressinf . Long manure fresh 
from the barn-yard is raiher too rank, and is apt 
to make the beans ran too much to vine; but thb 
depends something upon the soil to which it is ap- 
plied. Whatever fertilizing materials, however, 
are made use of, if the land be very poor and rough, 
and it is not particularly wished to improve it f<» 
a succeeding crop, we would recommend that they 
should be tued for manuring in the hill ; otherwise 
be spread broadcast upon the land directly aAer 
plowing, then weU incorporated with the soil by 
narrowmg. Thus prepared, the ground should be 
planted as soon as possible. 

Seed. — The best kind of field-bean, is of small 
size, plump, round, and slightly oblong in shape 
and oif a white color. It is common in the eastern 
states, and one of the finest samples of it which 
we have seen, is now being distributed over the 
country by that indefatigable firiend of agriculture, 
the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, Commissioner g[ the 
Patent OfiSee. 

PLAmmio. — ^For this purpose, some prefer throw- 
ing the field into ridges; but this should only be 
iQSorted to when the soil is stiff, or possesses a su- 
perabundant moisture ; in every other case, plant- 
ing on a level sui&ce is best Drills 2^ to 3 feet 
apart is the fiivorite method of planting with those 
who are desirous g[ making the most of their 
ground ; hills 2^ to 3 feet distant each way an- 
swer nearij as well ; some sow broad-cast, but 
whea this is done, no afler-cidture can follow, and 
the crop is liable to be lessened by the growth of 
weeds, and the land is left in a foul state. Beans 
are frequently jnown among com, being planted be- 
tween each hill at the second time of hoeing. The 
crop imder these circumstances is small ; it takes 
also firom that of the corn, and it may be considered 
«poii the whole, as scarcely paying for the extra 
trouhlt of culture. It is customary to plant beans 
af^er com and potatoes are got in. The first week 
in June is quite early enough in this climate, fiur- 
tbsr north the last of May is periiaps better: it 
grows quick, and we have seen first rate crops 
flathered from plantings as late as the 15th of 
June, in the latitude ot4^. Thequantity of seed 



usually allowed per acre, in hills, is one bushel ; 
in drills, it would require a little more ; broad-cast, 
at least two bushels. Yet this will depeod some- 
thing upon the size of the heap lued, and the 
economy in dropping the seed. Six to seven beans 
should be dropped in each hill, and four or five 
stocks be left to bear ; in drills drop the seed every 
two or three inches, and leave a plant every four 
to six inches. When planted in hills, the field 
may be checked out by a light one-horse plow as 
for com, then drop the seed by hand, and cover 
with a hoe or shovel* plow ; for drills run the plow 
about two inches deep, then drop as above, or from 
a long necked boule, or a tin cup with a hole in 
the bottom and a handle attached to it, slightly 
shaking the cup or bottle as the person dropping 
walks along. Children are best for this kind of 
work, as they are not obliged to stoop as much as 
men, and they will do it quite as rapidly and welL 
AAer dropping cover about two inches deep with 
the hoe, or turn back the furrow with the plow. 
When this is finished, it is best to pass a light 
roller over the ground. For drill-planting, there 
are various machines which answer as well .for 
beans as for com, but in stony ground, or a stiff 
soil, they do not cover well. 

After-Culture.— Thb is very simple, and only 
requhres the cultivator to be passed up and down 
the rows at two or three different times dorinff the 
season, for the purpose of keeping the weeds dovni 
and stirring the earth, followed by a slight hilling 
with the hoe or a light plow, throwing the dirt to 
the plants. 

HARVEsmfo.^This should be done in ary 
weather as soon as the bean is well formed, and 
there is no danger of its moulding or shrinking ; 
if lef\ till touched by a hard frost, the pods are 
liable to crack open, and much waste ensues from 
their shelling. When sown broad-cast on savooth 
land, the most rapid way of harvesdnir is by mow- 
ing ; when in hills or drills, especiafly in rough 
ground, it is customary to poll the vines by hand, 
which being light work, and demandinjgf a food 
deal of stooping, mayalso,like the dropmng of th« 
seed, be performed by children. As the Dean-vines 
are polled they are thrown into small heaps, and 
sunned daily hke hay. As soon as sufficieothr dry, 
they should be taken to the bam, thrasheo, and 
the straw stacked. We have never foond it an- 
swer to stack beuis before being thrashed ; ther 
have invariaUy become dark-cctoed or spotted, 
and in addition to this, we lost more or less by rot 
and mould. Mr. Solon Robinson, YoL VUI. d* tlie 
Cultivator, recommends the foliowing method of 
coring besms on a clay soil in Indiana : — 

** Take poles or stakes (common fence-stakes) 
into your bean-field, and set them stiff in the 
ground, at convenient distances apart, which ez* 
perience will soon show yon, and pot a few sticks 
or stones around f^ a bottom, and then, as yosi 
poll an arm4ull, take them to the stakes, and lay 
them around, the roots always to the stakes as 
high as yoo can reach, and tie the top coarse with 
a striuff, or a little straw, to prevent theok from 
being blown off, and yoo will never comphia 
again, that too can not raise beans, bcc a os e th«> 
are too trooUesoms to save." 
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When situated something like Mr. Robinson, 
we hare tried the plan recommended by him, and 
approve of it. Where there were no stones at 
band we used small chunks of wood in their place. 
In the more stony and silicioos soils of the east, the 
stakes, 9cc^ are unnecessary, beans will care well 
enough on the bare ground. After being thrashed, 
the Mans should be cleaned in the same manner 
that grain is, and then put into barrels or sacks 
and sent to market The whiter' they are in color, 
and the neater they appear, the quicker they sell, 
and the higher the price they bring. 

Product. — This varies greatly according to soil 
and cultivation. When planted with com, 7 to 12 
bushels is a fair yield per acre; when planted 
alone, 20 to 25 bushels. We are persuaded that, 
by sabsoiling even the poorest gravel land, and 
only lightly top-dressing it with the proper kind 
of manure, from 30 to 35 bushels per acre 
may be counted upon as an average ; and if so, 
beans would be a much more profitable crop than 
anything else which could be produced from it 
The highest product which we have known taken 
from a single acre was SQ bushels, but we have 
heard of 60 bushels being raised. 

Value. — ^White beans of a good quality, well 
cleaned, and neatlv put up, usually bring from 
$1,00 to $1,75 per bushel in this market; and oc- 
casionally they are worth from $2,00 to $2,50. 
We do not recollect of their being less than $1,00 
for years. The straw is valuable as food for sheep, 
and when properly cured they eat it with avidity. 
In a chemical analysis of beans, it is found ihey 
abound with a greater quantity of the elements 
of uHfol than any other grain or vegetable ; to 
make sheep produce heavy fleeces, they are there- 
fore particularly desirable as food, and such is their 
natural fondness for them, that they will eat them 
with avidity, whole or ground, even in a damaged 
state. To our store-flocks during the winter sea- 
son we generally gave a pint of beans per head per 
day, and when we had not these^ we fed peas, 
oats, and potatoes. Com is good for fatting 
sheep, but not so valuable as beans, peas, oats, and 
most other kinds of grain, for the production of 
wooL 



DEATH OF WILLIS GAYLORD, ESQ. 

It is with unfeigned regret, that we learn of the 
sudden death of Mr. Gaylord on the 27th March, 
at his residence, LimerocK Farm, Onondaga coun- 
ty, after an illness of only 33 hours. Mr. Gaylord 
has long been known to the public through his ag- 
ricultural and other writings, and as the senior ed- 
itor of the Grenesee Farmer, and since Judge Buel's 
death, of the Albany Cultivator. He is a great 
loss to the agricultural community, and his place 
can not be easily supplied. We learn that he was 
constitutionallv delicate in his health, and has lon^ 
been an invalid ; but his demise in the flower of 
his age, notwithstanding this, was very unexpect- 
ed, and has strongly awoke the svmpathy ot the 
public mind. \ye hoped to have been able to give 
a brief biography of Mr. Graylord in this number of 
our jourosu, but understand a relative has taken 
possession of all his papers with a view of bringing 



it out in full himself, till which u'me the public 
must look to other sources for it. 



A FouMTAiN, Fia. 27. 





SiNCB the introduction of Croton water into New 
York, the city has been ornamented with several 
public fountains, an engraving and description of 
one of which, throwing the water over 60 feet 
high, we gave in our 2d vol., page 8. In the front 
and rear yards of many of the private houses, foun- 
tains are also introduced, which are not only orna- 
mental to the city, but conducive to the pleasures 
and health of its inhabitants. We give, above, a 
cut of one of this description which we think quite 
pretty. It is of cast-iron entirely, and manu&c- 
tured by D. L. Famam, at 247 Water street. 



Manure op Fowls. — ^We rcffret to see so little 
attention paid to the saving of pigeon and hen- 
dung. The manure of any kind of birds is ex- 
tremely valuable, especially for growing melons, 
or indeed vine-crops of any kind. Cucumbers, 
squash, pumpkins, and especially melons, grown 
from hen or pigeon-dung, are said to be sweeter 
and more delicate than those produced from anj 
other kind of manure whatever. Guano, for this 
reasoui is very valuable for manuring vines. 
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AGRICULTURAL ERRORS. 

An Essay read before the Natural History Djs- 

partment of the Brooklyn Institute , March 6thy 

1844. 

In ihe early developmenl of a new science or in 
the recent application of an established science to 
any new art, terms are used and notions entertain- 
ed by its vot&ries, which retard its progress and 
must be swept away before any permanent im- 
provement can be made, or any general benefit be 
derived by its application. 

It is but a few years since the science of chemis- 
try was applied to agriculture, and its progress has 
already been much retarded by the introduction of 
crude notions and indefinite terms. Not long since 
all their talk was of humus, I sought for an ex- 
planation from writers and speakers, but none of 
them had a definite idea of its meaninsT) everyone 
^'ving a different explanation. I therefore consider 
It on a par with the term phlogiston, so glibly 
used by chemists within my recollection, that 
thousands talked about, but no one could clearly 
explain. Fortunately for the progress of that sci- 
ence, the French school swept from the board all 
unmeaning terms and opinions, and sub<ttituted 
such as were strictly scientific and readily un- 
derstood by practical operators. It would tend 
much to the advancement of agriculture if some 
influential savans would undertake to make a cor- 
rect nomenclature of agricultural terms, and sweep 
away useless notions, adopting such only as would 
convey to the mind definite meanincrs. I was led 
into noticing this subject by an article in the Cul- 
tivator for February of this year, where a writer 
ill describing ammonia as found in nature merely 
gives two of its component parts, nitrogen and hy- 
drogen as constituting its fertilizing power. Now 
it is well known that nitrogen and hydrogen afford 
a very minor portion of vegetable matter, only 
about one quarter ; whereas the carbonic gas, al- 
ways combined with free ammonia, furnishes it 
with nearly seventy-five p^r^eent., yet the writer 
never mentions this important portion. Besides, 
too much nitrogen is destructive to vegetation, a 
foct well known by those who make nitrate of soda 
in South America, for on such soils no vegetation 
of any kind will grow. The same article when 
collected in a condensed state isf used in Europe as 
one of their best fertilizers, at the rate of not more 
than 120 pounds to the acre, but when used in ex- 
cess will destroy the crop. It appears when used 
in excess to be too stimulating. To furnish ve- 
jretation therefore with too much nitrogen, is in 
Its operative effect like unto a man drinking too 
much alcohol, its stimulative power destroys life. 
No such effect has ever been noticed in other car- 
bonates, even where the soil has contained over 
ninety per cent of carbonated calcareous matter. 

I have lately had several applications from agri- 
cultural societies for estimates of apparatus, agents 
and reagents for analyzioor soils, and have heard 
much said at iarmers' clubs on the same subject, 
but no one has suggested nor have I heard any one 
even hint at the utility of having an analysis of 
Mricultural products as a leading desideratum. 
Now it is ielf-evident, that however expert an 



agriculturist may become in the analysis of soils 
and he remains ignorant of the component parts of 
the plant he intends to raise, that he will have ao- 
auired no knowledge that can be beneficial to him ; 
lor he will remain quite as much in the dark as be- 
fore he knew anything of analysis. Some two or 
three years since I sent an essay to the Cultivator, 
offering to be one of a hundred to contribute thirty 
dollars each to procure an accurate analysis of such 
plants as are usually raised by our farmers, aiKl 
proposed that tables of contents should be sent to 
all who wanted them. I also suggested that such 
analysis should be made in France, Germany, and 
England, with an interchange of tables among all 
these nations ; with such tables any chemist would 
instantly understand what material would be re- 
quired to add to a soil to raise any particular plant, 
either agricultural or horticultural. 

The component parts of several plants have al- 
ready been ascertained by analysis, and they are 
found to consist of from 84 to 92 per cent, of gase- 
ous matter, and from 8 to 16 per cent, of solids. 
The sraseous portion is composed of carbon, ox- 
ygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen ; the solid portion of 
Hxed alkalies, silex, iron, &c The varied proper- 
ties of different vegetables are from all the various 
combinations of the four gases, together with the 
products so formed combining with the alkaline 
portion of the plants. 

Su^r in plants is composed of oxygen, carbon, 
and hydrogen; oxalic acid in sorel and other 
plants IS a compound of carbon and oxygen ; malic 
acid in apples and other fruit, is composed of car- 
bon, oxygen, and hydrogen ; citric acid in the lemon 
and other fruit, is composed of carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen; the difference in all these consisting 
merely in the combinations varying in their propof- 
tions. Oxalates, malates, and citrates, will be form- 
ed by these acids combining with the alkaline por- 
tion of the plants. Vegetable gums are composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen; vegetable oils, of 
carbon, hydrosren, and oxygen. The bitter of the 
almond and of many other kernels, in the leaves of 
tree and plants, as well as in some varieties of 
fmit, is occasioned h^ the presence of cyanogen, 
which is compa^d of'^ carbon and nitrogen, with a 
trace of hydrogen. This material when concen- 
trated is a deadly poison. 

Thus we perceive there is produced from four 
simple substances at the fiat of creative intelligence, 
a great variety of products, all necessary for siistain- 
in^ life. I would advise our farmers, until some- 
thing better offers, to persevere in the use of char- 
coal and lime, as these are to be obtained in anV 
quantity and in most situations at a very trifling^ 
cost. The lime will supply carbon and oxygen to 
the plants during their growth, and the charcoal 
will take up aftd supply them with all the am- 
monia necessary to their full development without 
any over-supply. Charcoal will also afford to 
plants sufficient moisture during long droughts from 
its hydra tic quality of saturating its pores, and 
from its great retentive power. It also lightens 
the soil, permitting the sun and air to penetrate to 
the roots of the plants, and letting all the rain per- 
colate freely through it that is not reqtiired for its 
own saturation. 
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The foregoing remarks prove that agriculture, so 
fiir from being a mere business of drudgery and toil, 
is of all the arts known to man one of the most sci* 
entific and elevating, and that the sooner our farm- 
ers are educated up to their business the better for 
our country. The first and primary object should 
be an accurate analysis of all plants required for 
cultivation, including the elementary and solid por- 
tions of each variety. The second necessary step 



will be to issue tables of contents of all the known 
fertilizers, giving their component parts, and de- 
scribing their effect on vegetation. 

There may be some difficulty in persuading our 
lawrocratic legislature who have been educated 
at the expense of the farmer, to reciprocate the 
favor; but our farmers have only to will it, and 
they can command ample justice. 

Wm. Partridgb. 



Herewith is a wood cut of 
Hovey's Seedling Strawberry, 
which may be depended on as 
perfectly exact. The leaf was 
transferred to the wood by an 
impression taken on paper from 
the real one. The berry was 
copied from that in Hovey's 
Magazine, and represents one 
of the largest size to which anjr 
have yet attained. Under ordi- 
nary cultivation many of them 
^ow from three to four inches 
in circumference. 

K any of your readers are de- 
sirous of seeing some of the 
largest size, they can be ffrat- 
ificS by attending to the follow- 
ing directions. Take large, 
thrifty plants, first runners, and 
transplant them into a rich, 
deep soil, one foot apart each 
way; keep all the runners 
trimmed on, and the ground 
loose. The next season clip 
off all but two or three of the 
first blossoms on each plant, 
not forgetting to have a few 
planu of another variety (same 
class,) with staminate flowers, 
in their vicinity. To such as 
are not botanists, the following 
cuts may be of use. 

Fehale Flower, Fig. 29. Male Flower, Fig. 30. 



HOVEY'S STRAWBERRY. 






Hovey's Seedukg Strawberry.— Fig. 28. 



ENORMOUS EGG. 



Philetus Phillifs. 

Middletown Point, April 10th, 1844. 

For further particulars regarding this superb 
strawberry see advertisement. Its culture is rap- 
idly spreading, and we believe that it is consider- 
ed, by amateurs, the best of all the large kinds 
grown in the United States. Mr. Hovey's success 
in producing this strawberry, shows the importance 
of paying greater attention to seedling fruits; we 
-do not know why we should be so dependent on 
foreign countries for these things. 



In the March number of your neriodicahtinder 
the head of Foreign Agricultural News, I noticed 
an account of an " enormous egg^^ laid by a goose 
in Quermore, near Lancaster, England, which 
measured 8} inches round, longitudinal circumfer- 
eace lOi inches, and weighed 10 ounces. The 
size and weight of the goose is not stated — but I 
supi>ose she was a large one. Now, much as I 
am inclined to acknowledge the superiority of old 
England in most particulars, still, she is not the 
only country productive of great geese and large 



_ r. Lewis G. Thurston, of Huntington, Lone 
Island, owns a goose which laid an egg on the 4th 
of this month, which weighed 10^ ounces, longi- 
tudinal circumference Hi inches, and measured 
8i inches round. Let all other American geese 
emulate the example here set before them. S. 

New York, Manh 16, 1844. 
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SHEEP HUSBANDRY.— NO. 6. 

Showing how the Saxon slu^ were introduced into 
the United States ; hy which means the ikvaluabte 
old Merino flocks (with which the country had 
been providentially supplied J^ were materiaUy in- 
juredt <md ultimately ruined and destroyed ; a 
misfortune of incalculable extent and importance, 
whereby the country sustained immense loss and 
damage. 

Othbr avocations and duties, have caused a 
much longer interval of lime than I intended 
should elapse, between my last communication 
and the present. In the meantime, however, I 
have had the gratification of seeing your pages 
constantly and fully occupied with agreeable and 
highly instructive matter, probably more interest- 
ing to many of your readers, than anything I 
should have discoursed, so that I have felt assured 
of not being much missed from among your con> 
tributors, for a few months past. 

In my last paper, published in your September 
number, I gave some account of the original hitro- 
ductioQ into this country, from France and Spain, 
of that invaluable breed of animals, the merino 
sheep; undoubtedly the most valuable and profit- 
able race of sheep for trooZ-growing purposes 
which this country, or the world, has ever seen. 
After having there shawed how and when we ob* 
tained them, I promised to show in my next when 
and how they were lost ; and also afterward, to 
point out how they may be certainly, speedily, and 
cheaply restored to the country, in all their (ormer 
ezcelience. 

That the original blood, has been lost^ in a great 
degree, and to a universal extent, throughout the 
whole United States, is a fact, which 1 presume 
is, unfortunately, too true and too universally /a/f 
and admitted, to require argument, or allow of 
doubt. After we became (as I have shown) perfect- 
ly established, between the years 1802 and 1812, 
in possession of the choicest and best sort of Meri- 
no sheep, they had hardly been allowed time 
enough to becon^e well acclimated, and adapted 
to their new treatment and habits in this country, 
(and though greatly increased and widely-spread, 
were by no means universally introduced,) when, 
about twenty years after the first importations of 
Merinos were made by Chancellor Livingston, and 
Col. Humphreys, it was whispered among us, that 
there existed m Grermany a choicer kirid of fine 
wooUed sheep than the Merino— to wit, the sort 
denominated Electoral Saxon, 

Let me now fifive a little sketch of the introduc- 
tion of Saxon sheep. The manufacturers oi fine 
cloths in this country, felt a deep interest in hav- 
ing the Saxony sheep introduced into the United 
States, so that they might be the better enabled to 
compete successfully, with the fine and soft cloths 
of the English and other foreign manufacturers, 
who were using to a great extent the exquisitely 
fiine, soft, and silky Saxon wool, of German growth. 

Under this manufacturing interest and influence, 
a small importation of Saxoa sheep was made into 
the United States, in the year 1823. In that year 
Mr. Samuel Henshaw of Boston, imported two 
Saxoa rams, one of which was told to Mr. James 



Shepherd, who was at that time an extensive man- 
ufacturer of fine woollen cloths, at or near North* 
ampton, Mass. It is understood that Mr. Shep- 
herd was among the most active and influential, ta 
procuring the earliest importations of Saxon sheep, 
and in ^couraging and promoting the introductioa 
and spread of that blooa as far ajod widely as pos- 
sible, throughout the United States. In the sum- 
mer of the same year (1823,) and simultaneout 
with Mr. Henshaw's importation above-named, 
two rams were also imported from Saxony, by (or 
for) Mr. William J. Miller, a wool grower, who 
resided near the city of Philadelphia. I have no 
knowledge of any earlier importations of Saxon 
sheep, tlian those above-mentioned, and presume 
these were the^r»/, or among the first, brought 
out. In the following year, (1824,) Messrs. George 
and Thomas Searle, merchants of Boston, Mass., 
imported a small vessel load of Saxon sheep ; the 
number of sheep was somewhat less than a hun- 
dred; perhaps about eighty, in all. A portion of 
this importation were pretty good sheep of the 
kind, and were probablv pure bred, or of good 
blood, which was more tnan could have been said 
for all of them. However, they all, including good, 
bad. and indifl*erenr, sold well, and without nuch 
distinction as to blood, or as to real value and 
goodness. 

The next year, (1825,) the Messrs. Searle, 
above-named, went largely into the business of 
importation, as did also some others, both in this 
country and m Germany. For a year or two, or 
perhafN! I might say two or three years, the spet- 
Illation in Saxon sheep raged almost as fiercely in 
our eastern cities and states as it had previously 
done in Merinos, some dozen or twenty years be- 
fore. During the years 1825, % and *!, many 
vessel loadSf consisting of large numbers of Saxon 
sheep, were imported into the United States, and 
landed at various ports, from Portsmouth, N. H., 
to Philadelphia, but greatly the largest numbei 
were landed at Boston and JHew York. Very few 
Saxon sheep were imported later than the yeai 
1827, saving a small number brought out by Ger- 
man emigrants. Some of the eanv importations 
paid well, and were highly profitaole to the im- 
porters ; while others, later made, resulted in a 
heavy loss on the cost of importation. It was un- 
derstood that the Messrs. Searle made a good deal 
of money, but on the whole, I doubt whether much 
money was made by the importers. 

The speculation, or fever, in Saxon sheep, I 
think was at its height in 1825 and ^26. Of a 
cargo sold in 1825 by public auction at BrightoD, 
near Boston, some of the sheep brought as high as 
$400 to $450 each. From first to last, there wer« 
a good many grade or part-blood sheep brought 
out with the rest, and among them many miser- 
ably bad ones; poor, delicate, good-for-nothing 
animals, without constitution, and which couQ 
be of no possible value or use to anybody, but ooly 
serve to bring discredit on the name and race of 
Saxon sheei). Such, however, sold with the rest, 
and for a time brought good prices, little being^ 
then looked to, or thought or, by the excited 
American purchasers, beyond extreme ^nen«55 of 
fleece. The impure or part-blood sheep, sold aa 
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well, and for as good prices, as the best or pure- 
bred, for the American buyers did not, and could 
not then know the difference, nor select the one 
from the other; The very worst lots of sheep, 
many of them worse than worthless, were said to 
have been sent out to this country as a speculation, 
00 foreio'n or German account 

The sheep procured and brought out by Messrs. 
Searle, were generally thought to be of better 
blood and quality than most of the other Saxons 
which arrived at Boston ; and though many grade 
sheep were imported by them, with and among 
their full bloods, as a commercial speculation, yet 
those gentlemen had the reputation (and I believe 
they deserved iu) of not having any hand or agency 
m -brinffinff out many (if any) of the very worst 
sorL At dl events they were believed not to have 
l^rooght out had sheep mteniionally, nor knowing- 
The Messrs. Searle, finally, toward the close of 
their importations of Saxoa sheep, imported, for 
themselves, a flock of very choice, fine ewes, to- 
gether with three or four superior rams, not inten- 
ded for sale, but (as I was informed,) with the 
laudable object and intention of *' keeping up the 
breed" in its purity, in this country. This select 
breeding-floek was daring many years, in the 
hands of Mr. Grant of Walpole, N. H., with whom, 
or in whose care, the Messrs. Searle placed the 
floek, to be bred " on shares.'' I understood that 
the flock was finally sold to Mr. Grant, but wheth- 
er he retains it, and it still exists in its ori^^nal 
purity of blood, I am unable to say. It undoubted- 
ly comprised some of the very best Saxon blood, 
which was brovght out to the United States. I 
was told that the fleeces from that floek, brought 
one year, $1,37^ per pound; though it may be 
fairly presumed that tne edd cents of that price, 
would come nearer expressing its market value at 
some periods since that day, and would perhaps 
have been nearly or quite as much as it would 
some years have brought in the general market ; 
the very finest and most exquisite Saxon wool, not 
beisg duly appreciated nor paid for in this country, 
nor likely to be for many years to come, if ever. 

Speakinff of prices of fine Saxon wool in this 
covntry, I have now before me, a memorandum 
from tne pen of Mr. W. J. Miller, of the weight 
ani value at Philadelphia, of the fleeces of the two 
Saxon rams, imported by him in the summer of 
1823, the same which are mentioned herein, as 
having been (if not the earliest,) among the very 
earliest, that were imported from Saxony. These 
fleeces were brought over from Germany on the 
two rams, and shorn soon aAer their arrival. The 
two fleeces after being washed, weighed together 
7 pounds, (or 3^ pounds each). It consbted as 
follows: — 
Of Iflt quality. . . .2 lbs. 2 ex., at $2 per lb.. . .$4,25 

2d. ditto 1 lb. 8 oz., at $1,50 per lb. . . 2,25 

Sd.ditto 14 oz., at $1 per lb 0,871 

4th and 5th, do 

with beUy-bits, 2 lbs. 8 ox., at 50 cents 1,25 

7 lbs. amounting to $8,62) 

thus of coarse, making an average value of about 
$i;33 per pound, $4,31 for each fleece. 



The above statement is only valuable and in- 
teresting, as an illustration of the views then enter- 
tained in this coimtry, as to the vrice or value of 
Saxon wool. It will serve to show or remind us 
at this day, of the prices per pound for Saxon wool, 
which were held up to the view of our American 
wool-growers, just at the time when the Saxon 
sheep fever was beginning to rise and rage in the 
United States ; and will assist in explaining and 
excusing what at this day looks like the almost 
inexcusable folly and madness, that could have led 
our sheep-owners to sacrifice their invaluable 
Merino flocks, for the delicate and infinitely less 
valuable Saxons. Even could those high prices 
for the wool have been maintained, the Saxon 
sheep would have been nothing short of an awfully 
dear bargain to the country, destined as they were, 
to be the instrument of supplanting and aestroy- 
ing the more valuable Merino flocks. 

After speaking of the select Saxon flock, which 
was placed by Messrs. Searle in the care of Mr. 
Grant of Walpole, I wish to make particular men- 
tion of another Saxon flock, of distinguished ex- 
cellence, and believed to possess very strong and 
unquestioned claims to purity of blood. I refer to 
the flock of Mr. Henry D. Grove, an occasional 
correspondent of yours, whose contributions to your 
pages I wish could be more frequent. I am al- 
ways highly gratified and instructed by what 
comes from his pen. He is a man of worthy as 
well as of intelligeJice, and his merit is only surpas- 
sed bv his modesty. Mr. Grove is a thorough Saxon 
shepherd. He nrst came over from Germany to 
this country about twenty years since, (I think in 
the year 1824,) when quite a young man, in charge 
of one of the earliest importations of Saxon sheep 
made by the Messrs. Searle. He returned to Ger- 
many, and having determined to emigrate and es- 
tablish himself permanently in this country, he 
selected a flock of choice Electoral Saxon sheep 
for himself, and brought them out to the United 
States in the years 1827 and '28, and located in the 
state of New York. This flock he is understood 
to have bred pure and with entire success, to the 
present time. I have said herein, that Mr. Grove 
IS a thorough Saxon shepherd. Of tliis I need give 
no better evidence than his perfect success in 
raising those delicate and b^ntiful *' hot-house 
plants," generally known by the name of Saxon 
sheep. Though so difficult a task, in the hands of 
most other persons who have tried it in this coun- 
try, Mr. Grove finds in it nothing impossible or diA 
ficult. In his hands the Saxons live and thrive, as 
well as the hardy Merinos do in mine. He is 
probably the most perfect and thorough shepherd 
in the United States. If I was a man of wealth, 
and wanted to amuse myself with the ownership 
and care of choice and rare animals, and Saxon 
sheep among the rest, I would resort to no one so 
soon, nor with so much confidence, as to Mr. 
Grove, for the purchase of a little flock of his pure 
Saxons. But 1 should insist (as a part of the oar* 
gain,) on his consenting to take me for a season as 
his pupil, in order that I might note the habits of 
his sheep, and learn his peculiar and successful 
mode of care and treatment, and that I might also 
imbibe from him something of his practical skill 
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in readiog their eyes and coaateaances, and in de- 
ciphering their looks and actions, bjr which he is 
enabled to " snuff disease" while it is yet afar off, 
and thus by timely care and the use of jjroper 
means, avert the trouble and danger while it can 
be successfully dealt with, which is usually be- 
fore it would attract the attention of common ob- 
servers, even among those who are sheep-owners, 
and who mean to take good care of their sheep. 

Let us now turn back for a moment, to the pe- 
riod when Saxon sheep were introduced into the 
United States. We have seen that it was done at 
first, and mainly^ through the interest and influence 
of tha manufacturers of the fine deitcripiions of 
woollen clotns. But the manufacturers were pow- 
erfully assisted in their work, by speculators, im- 
porters, and dealers, in Saxon sheep. It became 
noised about, all through the country, that the 
Saxon sheep were as much superior to the Merino, 
as the Merino were better than the old wbite»?uz- 
tive sheep. Unfortunately, (though strangely hs 
it now seems,) the people did not know an^ better 
than to believe in the grossly erroneous claims put 
forth in favor of Saxon sh eep. So the new-comers, 
the Saxons, became, for a time, the universal fa- 
vorites. The good, hardy, heavy-fleeced, profita- 
ble old Merinos, went ''out of fashion," and 
everybody then ran after the Saxons, and got Sax- 
on bucks and crossed them on their Merino flocks. 
Thus the best Merino flocks, which had cost so 
much money, and care, and trouble, were ruined 
and destroyed, (or nearly so,) bv the cross of Saxon 
blood. Tnus the delicate and unprofitable sort, 
overcame and finally drove out the stronger and 
(beyond all comparison) more valuable vmS profit' 
able race. The Saxon cross became universal, 
or so nearly so, that throughout the whole coun- 
try, there is fio known exception. It is believed 
that there is no exception. This appears to be 
now the decided opmion of those who have the 
best and most extensive means of knowing and 
judging. There is plainly, no exception through- 
out the whole country, which can be dearly es- 
tablished and proven, even to the satisfiiction of 
those who wish to believe it. The probabilities, 
are greatly against it. Of course, since the coun- 
try has, as some one says, " discovered its mis- 
take," and Saxons have fallen into general disre- 
pute, there are many persons in various parts of the 
country who have put forth claims to the possession 
of the pure, unadulterated Merino blood. This is 
the natural result of demand, and of the general call 
and desire, which for several vears past, has been 
almost universal, to gtt back if possible, or as far 
and as nearly as possible, to the old and profitable 
Merino blood. It is worthy of remark, that these 
claims, now-a-days put forth, to the possession of 
pure old Merino blood, derived from the former 
importations, is, as a general thing, not made by 
those who would have been most likely to be able 
to make such claim, with truth ; almost or quite 
all such persons whom I have met with jot heard 
of, admit, frankly, (while they lament,) their mis- 
take or misfortune, in having admitted or partaken 
the Saxon cross. But the claims, to present posses- 
sion of the old Merino blood in its purity, now come 
almost or quite universally 4rom persons with whom 



it is not at all likely to be true, and from those, as a 
general thing, who are not entitled to much credit 
or confidence. Not but what some among them, 
are respectable and honest, well-meaning persons ; 
but owing to the general carelessness, inattention, 
and neglect, (to say nothing of their limited means 
of knowledge, and their readiness to believe what- 
ever stories are told them,) they are not likely to 
have aoy well-grounded foundation for their pecu- 
liar claims to exemption from the common misfor- 
tune, of having by means of the Saxon blood, or in 
some other way, lost, if indeed they ever possess* 
ed, the pure, unadulterated Merino' blood, derived 
from the old importations from France and Spain. 

I have been the more willing to discuss this 
question at the present time, because it is justly 
esteemed a subject of great importance, aod I no- 
tice the fact that it has been to some extent latter- 
ly, a topic of animated and interesting discussion 
among the growers of fine wool in various parts 
of the country. 

But the great length which this paper has al- 
ready attained, admonishes me to close it abrupt- 
ly ; leaving some additional remarks on our present 
subject, to be embraced in my next coomiunica* 
tion, which I will endeavor shall not be at so j^eat 
a remove from this, in point of time, as has inter- 
vened between my last previous missive to the 
Agriculturist, and the present Aubricus. 

February Uth, 1844. 

ON DRIVING SHEEP. 

I HAVE been in the practice of purchasing and 
driving sheep from- one portion of this state to the 
other for several years, and it may be useful to 
some of your readers to understand nw method of 
conveying them in the cheapest, safest, and best 
manner. 

We start them on the road as eariy as light ap- 
pears in the eastern horizon, with an assistant be- 
fore them, to prevent their rapid progress, and 
many unforeseen accidents which they are exposed 
to. It will uke the most of one day to break 
them into a proper line of march. On the first 
day they will push forward several miles before 
they incline to eat. As soon as they will, let them 
commence feeding on the road-side. The man 
forward will take care that they do not progress 
but little faster than they usually do when grazing 
in their pastures. They will soon learn to run l^ 
one another two or three rods, then stop to feed» 
the forward column will frequently form a line in 
front, as they feed in more perfect order than ma- 
ny of our flood-wood companies do under military 
discipline. By this even management from dav 
to day, they will keep full and not be fatigued. 
We generally let them rest awhile at mid-day, and 
secure them in a small yard about sun-down, 
without any expense. They are ready and con- 
venient for their onward course early the neja 
morning. 

I have thus managed from 600 to 1,000 many 
times on several days' ioumey ; they do not appear 
fatigued, but look full through the day. Our 
flocks do not fall away in flesh, but often gain oo 
their journey. This method must look teasonablt 
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ti) those who are acquainted with the nature of the 
sheep; while feeding about thia pastures, they 
are always on the move ; the most active are for- 
ward, and they are no more inclined to feed nights 
than a drove of turkeys. 

To urge them along in the winter while snow is 
on the ground, one person roust take a few and 
drive on ahead, those behind will follow on ; but 
to get them along without fatigue, they must be 
allowed to string along the beaten-path for a rea- 
sonable distance. 

The shepherd-dog must be a valuable animal to 
a flock-master, in any situation, and it is a wonder 
that we have none of them in this sheepish state. 
In an especial manner when there are so many 
worthless animals reared among us. If any of 
your readers have an extra one to spare, I would 

g've in exchans^e a valuable merino-ram for it; 
>th parties cotud be thus mutually benefited. 

Solomon W. Jewett. 
Wtybridgt, Vt.y Ftb. Hth, 1844. 



POTATOES AND SALINE MANURES. 

We have repeatedly called the attention of oor 
£irmers to the necessity of using saline manures to a 
much greater extent than is now generally prac- 
tised. By saline manures, we mean all those sub- 
stances which enter into cultivated crops, which 
are called earthy or inorganic, and most of which 
are left in the form of ashes when these substan- 
ces are burnt Thus we find that after drying and 
burning potatoes, we have lef\ of ash, the follow- 
iog fixed or inorganic matters in the proportions 
specified : — 

Potato roott. Potato topa. 

Potash 40.28 81.9 

Soda 23.34 0.9 

Lime 3.31 129.7 

Magnesia 3.24 17.0 

Alamina » • ,50 ••• .4 

Oxide of iron '. 32 2 

Silica 84 49.4 

Solpharic acid, .5.40 4.2 

Phosphoric add 4.01 19.7 

Chlorine 1.60 6.0 

These substances are just as essential to the for- 
mation and successful growth of potatoes, as the 
water, atmospheric air, carbonic acid, and ammo- 
nia, which enter into their composition, and are 
called the organic matters, — carbon, hydro^n, ox- 
ygen, and nitrogen — which make up the balance 
of the materials necessary to the perfection of the 
plant Now, if we apply putrescent or barnyard 
manures in sufi&cient quantity to the land, we shall 
famish to the plant all that it requires for its 
growth, as these manures being formed from ve- 
getables, usually contain all the required materials 
lor the reproduction of vegetation. But there is 
frequently a deficiency of such manures, and far- 
mers are obliged to resort to muck, peat, sea -weed, 
fish, and other animal manures, as fertilizers ; and 
these do not afibrd all the requisite materials. 
To remedy this deficiency, saline manures should 
be used to the utmost extent that they can be 
found profitable. 

Ashes, leached or ooleached, the latter much the 



most profitable, should be used freely. We know 
of no greater waste or worse management than for 
our farmers to sell their ashes, as they now too 
generally do. No price ever paid for them is any 
compensation for their loss. Every bushel of good 
ashes will yield about 20 cents worth of potash, 
which, in all cases, is an essential ingredient in 
the farm-crops, and worth to them for this pur- 
pose, as much as to the manufacturers of potash. 
Vet we find the farmers trucking them ofif by loads, 
for a few bars of soap, or some other triflins equiv- 
alent varying from 3 to 8 cents per bushel. It 
would be some compensation to their owners, if it 
were made a condition of the sale, that the ashes 
should be returned them after leaching, as they are 
then worth about half the price of toe unleached 
for agricultural purposes. Yet in the face of these 
facts, perfectly well known to every intelligent far- 
mer, tnere are millions of bushels, annually thrown 
aside in the asheries scattered through the coun- 
try, especially at the west, which are used to fill 
up pond-holes or streets, or are sufifered to be cai^ 
ried ofi* hj streams beyond the reach of any profits 
able application. 

Lime is an important ingredient in soils, yielding 
a portion of its substance directly to plants, and 
especially useful in efiecting changes m the con- 
stituents of the soil and preparing them in the 
most befitting form, and under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances, to be taken up by the grow- 
ing plants. 

Plaster of Paris is highly useful as a manure 
for plants when adapted to the soil and climate, 
serving both as food for plants in a large degree, 
and as producing changes m the available portions 
of soils for the benefit of the crops. 

Bone-dust is a necessary food for plants, and it 
peculiarly adapted as a manure for potatoes and 
tumeps, containing as it does, great proportions of 
phosphate of lime and gelatine, the former of 
whiui, especially, enters largely into the compo- 
sition of those roots. This manure, indispensable 
in some shape, is now thrown away throughout 
most of the country, yet with the simple expense 
of grinding, it conla be made oi immense value to 
the farmer. 

Salt is an invaluable addition to most soils, both 
of its materials, chlorine and soda, entering large- 
ly into plants, besides combining to a great extent 
with the moisture of the atmosphere, as do each 
of the preceding, thus securing an unusual supplf 
of this vital material for growing plants during a 
drought. It is also, in common with others, an 
important agent in the extirpation of worms and 
insects, so freouently destructive of vegetation. 

Saltpetre, though too expensive to be used pro- 
fusely, is a valuable and economical manure when 
applied as a soak for seeds, which protects them 
from the ravages of ffrubs, &c., or when placed 
immediately around the roots of plants; giving 
them an early, vigorous growth, which thereby 
frequently secures a large crop, that might other- 
wise be lost by drought, or cut off by an early froet. 

Nitrate and sulphate of soda, ammontacal 
liquor, and some otner in|rredient8 hare a similar 
^ect, and may be used with the same advantage 
as the preceding. 
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The above applications may be extended to 
nearly all crops, grass, shrubbery, and fruit-trees, 
with the same benefit as to potatoes. 

In cultivating potatoes, those varieties should be 
selected which give the greatest value ; some of 
these will produce 20, 50, or in some instances even 
100 per cent, more than others; but it must be re- 
membered that quantity is not always the test of 
value, a rule that holds to a very great extent with 
roots, hay, and some of the coarser products. To 
such a degree does this difference reach, that Profes- 
sor Johnstone asserts, that one kind of potatoes will 
lose 80 per cent., while another may not lose over 
10 per cent, of water, a difference owing to the 
different soils on which they are planted, and the 
variety used for seed. He says, that of the three 
varieties used in England, known as the cups, red- 
dons, and white-dons, the first gave three tons of 
starch (which is the principal test of the value of 
potatoes,) per acre; the white-dons sr^ve 2} tons; 
and the red-dons gave only 1^ tons. Thus the cups, 
although the lightest in quantity of the three va- 
rieties by three tons per acre, gave double the 
quantity of nutriment that the red-dons yielded. 
To this difference in the relative amount of starch 
afforded by each, is to be added the other nu- 
tritious ingredients of potatoes, gluten and oil, 
which vary according to the soil, manuring, and 
variety, to an extent even much greater than that 
of starch. 

Now these are considerations that every intel- 
ligent farmer will not fiiil to consider of great 
weight, in determining the mode of cultivation. 
Potatoes, and everv crop, may be made of as miKh 
more intrinsic value tor any given quantity, as 
8tail-f(^ beef and mutton is than light grass-fed ; 
oi: com-fiittened pork is superior to the rambling, 
shack or slop-fed swine. These are important 
hints for farmers, which men of sound judgment 
and intelligence will not fail to appreciate and 
apply. R. L. Allen. 

Buffalo, March 26, 1844. 

CHESS FROM WHEAT. 

I nND, by accidentally recurring to the late 
numbers of the Agriculturist, that it is quite time 
some of the advocates of the non-convertibility of 
wheat into ehess, wSo have publicly noticed my 
** heresy" on this subject, should be answered. It 
oecurred to me when I first noticed the replies to 
my last article, that it would be best '* to defer 
clearing off the sidetoalks till it was done snow 
ing,^* as something of a storm was anticipated. My 
range of affricultural reading is for tne present 
very limited, which is, perhaps, the reason that I 
have seen but three articles on the subject. But 
let us first see what is my position. 

It is simplv the suggestion that chess is the 
original of wheat ; a suggestion founded on our 
Ignorance of the true origmal of wheat, and the 
strong circumstantial evidence of its convertibility 
into chess under a variety of enumerated circum- 
Btances. I do not assert it as a sealed question, 
I content myself with arraving some facts in sup- 
port of the convertibility, which I say "ifproduced 
against a crinunal on a trial for a capital qfience, and 



not satisfactorily explained^ would inevitably re- 
sult in hanging him.** Now, although I willing^ 
ly concede to each of my opponents in this mat- 
ter (what I have no evidence to doubt,) extended 
observation, candor, and intelligence ; yet I must 
say, they have adduced neither fact nor argument to 
disprove mv suggestion, which is at all satis&ctory 
to me, and "I may add, probably, to nine tenths ci* 
the wheat-lowers of the west. The apparent 
facts are all on one side ; science, they allege, is 
on the other. By what authority is this assertion 
made ? and what is science ? 

Science is but an extended collection of facts, 
comprehensively and methodicallv arranged, il- 
lustrative of any given subject, which are the re- 
sult of direct observation, or incontrovertible de- 
ductions from such observations. Anything short 
of this definition in its fullest import and extent, 
may be theory, plausible and convincing perhaps, 
but is not well established, scientific uuth. We 
have had various alleged sciences, in successive 
ages of the world; necromancy, astrology, al- 
chemy, and the science of mesmerism of the pres- 
ent day. Each of these, in their turn, have had 
large numbers of sincere and intelligent believers; 
yet they are not ranked by the highest and sound- 
est intelligence of the present time, as embodying 
scientific truth. And who that has witnessed the 
slow and imperfect progress of the sciences, and 
the frequent unsettling of long-established, gen- 
erally-acknowledged principles ; and the re-forma- 
tion of the whole subject — of astronomy as taught 
successively by the £g3rptians, Grecians, Romans, 
and the men of genius of the middle ages ; med- 
icine, as taught by Hippocrates, Galen, and Aris- 
totle ; chemistry, as taught by its early, yet in- 
genious and gifted, but frequently mistaken found- 
ers, in the last century— will pretend to say, that 
botanical science is yet advanced so far as to (4ace 
the non-convertibility of wheat into chess, in the 
class of absolutely incontrovertible truths ? 

And here let me say, is the precise point (^dii^ 
ference between mjrself and opponents. The 
stron? array of fticts in my favor, mduces the be- 
lief of the probability of my position. This is con- 
fidently, absolutely denied, under the shield of '*a 
scientific principle ;*' which, af\er all, subsequent 
discoveries and further developments in botany, 
may prove to be no prindple in the science.* It 
is a little singular then, that ^ntlemen of reflec- 
tion should, under all the circumstances of the 
case, put forth their opinions with quite the con- 
fidence expressed. I was perfectly aware of the 
difficulty under which they labored of proving a 
negative J before I started. If they have rashlv 
encountered the undertaking, the difficulty is witn 
them^not me. 

It is not to be denied, that a large portion of the 

* Chateaubriand, in notidng tmae vagariM of Teertahle 
nature in our western hemisphere, conflictioff with ike 
current obseirations in Europe, there enroll as toi- 
imptaduAle tcimee, tays, ^ The nataralist will mrhapa 
contest the accuracy of this obserratioo, tor m. lUirope, 
eTerything which deranges our systems^ b treated as ig* 
norance or wanderings of the imaffination." Montaigne 
says, "\( nature should be pleased to reveal her secrets 
to us one day, what errors, what mistakes shall we find in 
cor paltry sciences.'' 
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wheat-growers in this country, I will not say a ma- 
jority of the whole, as this, although it mav 
be true, is not a fact within my knowledge, but 1 
may safely say a large majority of the west; men 
of mtelligence, careful and close observers, .of 
sound judgment, slow to form opinions, perfectly 
independent of popular prejudice, and arriving at 
conclusions exclusively from their own observations 
and their own reasoning therefrom ; thousands of 
Boch men entertain the belief, that under a variety 
of circumstances, adverse to the successful growth 
of wheat ; such as growing on wet or marshy lands, 
or where a scanty nourishment was afforded ; 
when thrown out by froftt in winter, or eaten off 
too closely by ^animals, wheat has turned into 
chess. Tney believe it ; first, because they have 
seen this effect in countless instances, where they 
had every- reason to believe that not a particle of 
chess existed in the ground affording the crop, or 
was sown in the seed ; second, because they think 
they have found (and no proof hitherto adcluced is 
sufficient to convince them to the contrary) wheat 
and chess growing on stalks from the same stool, 
having a common root ; on different heads from a 
common stalk ; and kernels of each from the same 
head. It is readily conceded, that these apparent 
proofs do not carry the highest — absolute evidence 
with them; for with the decided hostility existing 
against this opinion, they ought to have carried the 
matter to a further tnal, and not content them- 
selves with the evidence thus obtained. Succes- 
sive plantings from the different products, thus 
oisaally obtained, carried through several genera- 
tions, under every variety of circumstance, would 
put the matter on a more certain and incontrover- 
tible basis. 

It is for the conclusive and authoritative set- 
clement of such, and an infinite number of other 
inquiries, that we need a national agricultural 
college^ where competent men can t)e placed, 
under every advantage for arriving at long-tried, 
well-authenticated, definite results, such as no pri- 
vate gentleman can afford either the time or ex- 
pense of establishing. These experiments ought 
to be made for a succession of years with chess, 
highly cultivated; wheat badly cultivated; the 
careful cultivation of wheat and what is sup- 
posed to be chess growing from the same root, or 
stalk, or even head ; wheat-blossoms fecundated 
with the pollen from chess, and chess from wheat, 
&c, &;c. Results, from a senes of such exper- 
iments, perfectly well guarded, would be entitled 
to universal acceptance and general belief. Until 
BQch are exhibited, I must still claim to rank 
among the heretics. 

An approximation toward harmonizing the rad- 
ical difference between spike-headed and panicle- 
bearing plants, which *' r.'* assumes as a fimda- 
mentaUy established principle in botany, is afforded 
in the seven-headed wheat described in the II. Vol- 
ume of the American Afifriculturist, by Dr. Lyman. 
Varieties of this wheat have for some years been 
grown in this vicinity, in which this difference is 
itiU more lessened, as from the same seed, there 
is a great diversity of product, both in the form 
and product of heads, the latter varying from 3 to 
15 heads oa a single stalk. Let me suggest to 



" P." that " there are more things in heaven and 
earth, than are dreamt of in our philosophy." 

Agriculturists, botanists, or philosophers, can not 
prove from any conclusive experiments hitherto 
made on this subject, that, the advocates of the 
convertibility of wheat into dhess are wrong. We 
show ffood reason for occupying our present posi 
tion. W ill they be kind enough to afford us un- 
questionable evidences of itsunteuableness, before 
they call upon us to abandon it ? I have pointed 
out the way in which it can be done, if it can be 
done at all, by any one having the means for doing 
it. Whea fairly zud fully subjected to this test^ 
I presume every gentleman of candor and intelli- 
gence, will be ready to shape his opinions in ac- 
cordance with it. 

**A Cayuga Farmer" in a contemporary journal, 
laments over the injury to good farming, my 
** heresy" will produce. He will banish his fears 
when he refers again to the article, and finds that 
bad farming (sowing wheat in unsuitable places 
and under adverse circumstances) is the sole al- 
leged cause of transmutation. As It is facts alone 
we want on this subject, which it appears no one 
has to offer of a character sufficiently conclusive 
to convince his opponents^ must, with what is 
above briefly stated, take a final leave of the sub- 
ject. R. L. Allen. 

Buffaloy March 10, 1844. 

We doubt whether the further discussion of thk 
matter in our columns, will prove interesting to 
the majority of our readers, and unless some new 
and important facts can be adduced to sustain the 
arguments pro or con, we decline any further ad- 
mission to articles on this subject. It is well 
known to most of our friends that we are no be- 
lievers in the doctrine of transmutation, and we 
should demand the most irrefragable evidence to 
convince us that wheat, rye, or oats, can be chan- 
ged to chess. 

PADLAR MERINOS.— No. IV. f 

In my last, I promised that you should soon 
hear from me a^in, in relation to the miscalled 
or spurious Paular sheep, of Messrs. Jewett, Avery, 
and others. 

That promise, I will now redeem. Vou tell me 
that I have already, by my freedom of speech, and 
the boldness of my positions and opinions, offended 
many, and that I may chance to find ere long, 
that I have stirred up a hornet's nest, about my 
ears. Be it so. Though at first I felt a natural 
timidity and shrinking, at the idea of being drawn 
into an unpleasant public controversy, and would 
most gladly have avoided it ; yet now that I am 
at home again, in winter quarters, and have, 
(as the saying is,) ** got my hand in" a little, I can 
only say that if they want " a good set to" or for 
that matter, a winter's campaign, let them now 
come on. In the poet's words, " come one, come 
all." '* Luy on Macduff, and damned be he who 
first cries, hold, enough." 

But who are these threatening and tnicalcnt 
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lookiog personages, who have been so disturbed 
by my former remarks in your columns ? So far 
as I can understand it, tbey are, witbout exception, 
interested persons, i. e. ram-raisers, and ram-sel- 
lers, who are fearful lest their '* occupation will 
be gone," or at least be rendered less profitable^ 
bv tne exposure of these Paular humbug. Capa- 
ble and ** tonguey," artful fellows, I do not doubt 
there are, among them, who will flutter and make 
some little, word? bluster, for a time, about the 
matter. It would be strange, if they did not. But 
it will be all of no avail. Thev had far better be 

?uiet, " every mother's son of them," and this Mr. 
ewett and his clerical friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Avery, in particular ; for in truth, as a quaint old 
author hatn it, their case is ** like a foul bog, the 
more it is stirred, the worse it smells." It will 
not bear probing to the bottom. In doing so» its 
odor does not sweeten, but savors strongly of the 
pocket, and of speculation on public credulity. In 
a word, the more the case is examined the worse 
it appears for them. Some among them will 
probably feel still worse than they now do, before 
we are through with the subject. If those people 
had known what was good for themselves, it 
seems to me they 8h()|ild have been as whist, and 
lain as close as quails. But you know the ancient 
sajrinff, that " those whom the gods have deter- 
mmed to destroy, they first make mad." 

I do not yet nnd that my remarks have offended 
any of the plain farmers and wool-firrowers, who 
are anxious to get at the truth. They^ in their 
natural desire for improvement, were (till their 
. eyes were opened) exposed to being misled and 
gulled by the catch'picturesy and specious state- 
ments of this clique of Paular speculators, who 
publish the most taking and effective sort of ad- 
vertisements, which, tliough put forth in the form, 
and under the thin disguise of letters and ^* commu- 
nications" " for the Albany Cultivator," &c., &c., 
are in reality, usually from the adroit pens of these 
yery owners and dealers themselves, who of course 
have an interest in trumpeting forth the wares 
(sometimes little better than worthless,) which 
they wish to sell. The Albany Cultivator, not to 
speak of other publications, has long teemed, and 
groaned (at least many of its readers have) with 
such things. I used to be caught with such baits 
and traps, mysel£ But I have grown older, if not 
wiser smce. Is it not too bad, that we subscri- 
bers to agricultural publications, should be asked 
Xopay for such worthless rubbish ; like the man, 
in the story related by Dr. Franklin, who was 
invited to pay for A«a/tnr the poker, which he 
would not allow to be used upon himself ? 

But to my subject Mr. Jewett complains in 
your October number, that I have spoken of his 
•heep as being "a very coarse breed J" He is 
mistaken ; for the fact is, I do not consider them, 
and did not speak of them» as bein^ of any breed, 
at all. In repeated instances, he himself tpeaks 
of them as "a breed,^ **a variety," as if they 
really were, or as if he wished them thought to 
be, pure bred sheep, belonging to some particular 
breed. In my former remarks about coarseness, 
1 spoke more particularly of his boasted ram, and 
expreaaed the ofunion that he was " not a genuine 



Paular, nor a pure bred Merino, of any sort." Bwi 
I would novo take broader ground, and deny that 
Mr. J.*s flock is of any particular breed or race ef 
Merinos. I do not believe that they, (bis Pan- 
lars, so called,) are of any breed, iii the common 
or proper sense of the word. I defy him to pro^e 
that they are. I challenge the proof. Come, Mr. 
Jewett, let us have it, so that the pnblic may be 
able to judge. It is a pity that any injustice sboakl 
be done your sheep, or any doubt rest on them, if 
their pure lineage can be shown and established. 
Why, Mr. Editor, I expected to have seen b^ this 
time, at least as large a quantity of affidavits, as 
could be contained in one of those *' milk bushels,^ 
spoken of in your columns, not long since, by yoor 
entertaining and instructive Mississippi friend. Dr. 
Philips of L<^ Hall. However, lor that matter, a 
cart-load of regular Vermont affidavits and certi- 
ficates, all- sworn to, in due form, before a Justice 
of the Peace, would not have at all surprised me. 
Doubtless such evidence would be satisfactory lo 
some persons, to all for instance, who are in the 
habit of reading and relying upon the mass of cer- 
tificates which usually accompany quack med- 
icines. Of coarse every one is at liberty to judge 
for himself. But on this subject, I am free to say, 
it would all amount to very little, in my estima- 
tion. Much of it, might be honestly intend- 
ed ; but still it would have little if any weight 
with me; for the simple reason, that, in my 
opinion, it emuld not be true, Now I hope 
j you will not think me obstinate in my disbelief 
I nor uncharitable. It is in this case, only credulity, 
j that is wanting. It is with me, (I confess it,> " a 
foregt>ne conclusion," — but only because I have 
previously and lono; since, patiently and thoroughly 
examined the whole question, till I became satis- 
fied where the truth lay, as to there beio^, or not 
being, any of the pure old Merinos in the hands o( 
these ram-selling speculators ; or indeed what is 
more, any of the old Merino blood, left pure an4 
undegenerate, in the whole country. 

I have before expressed my opinion on that 8d>- 
ject, very fully, in your columns, and it is not now 
necessary that I should repeat it, any further than 
lo sav, that those opinions and views were not 
hastily formed, nor withont considerable opportih 
nity for observation and knowledge of the subject ; 
nor were they rashly put forth ; they wero^ at least 
well considered, and I am now, upon more reflee> 
tion, prepared to mfirm and defend them. 

Mr. Jewett assures us, in your last October No^ 
that there is now existing in his county, ** one 
flock of 400 pure bred Paolar Merino sheep, in the 
possession of a son, whose fother purchased, some 
twenty years ago, direct from the importer, and 
these have never been adulterated by any ^ther 
breed,** This, (if $rue,) is really an announce- 
ment worth making. You, Mr. Editor, must re- 
joice at it ; and joor wool-growing readers, I doubt 
not, will all, with one accord, regard it as being 
a most interesting ^t ; that is,ifit bsM. hcL 

To have been the occasion, the humble instn^ 
ment, of didting and bringing oot a piece of in- 
telligence so interesting and so truly important to 
the public, would not only afford me much ground 
for satigfactioD, bat be conclusive evidence a£ tha 
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usefulness of this discussioD, and that my slight 
labor therein has not been in vain. But before in- 
dulging any such complacent feelings, I am bound 
to say, that the truth of this assertion of Mr. Jew- 
eit's, is not only doubted, but it is entirely disbc' 
iieved, h}[ many large and intelligent wpol-srrowers, 
residing in the same vicinity with himself, whose 
means of information are extensive, and whose tn- 
ierests prompt them to a rigid scrutiny of the truth 
of all such pretensions, as well as to a close exami- 
nation of the quality and value of all the fine-wool- 
led flocks of any importance, for a great extent of 
country around them. Those persons, or at least 
some of them, have had not onlv a long and fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the flocks of their own 
county, but, to my certain knowledge, they have 
travefled great distances, both in, and out, of their 
own state of Vermont, and have ransacked the 
country far and wide, without success, in search 
of Rood, hardy, heavy-fteeced, pure bred Merinos, 
with which to cross and im|iroTe their own flocks. 
They assure me, that according to the best of their 
knowledge and belief, there is no such flock of 
pure bred sheep, as Mr. Jewett describes, neither 
in his county, nor in the state of Vermont, nor yet 
in any part of the United States, so far as their 
knowledge extends. They feel ^reat curiosity 
and interest on this subject, and say they shall be 
greatly obliged, if Mr. Jewett will, through your 
columns, have the goodness to inform the public, 
of the particnlars of the location, the name and 
residence of this ** son of a father,** whom he al- 
leges to be the possessor of such a truly precious 
inheritance. I almost wonder that Mr. Jewett did 
not condescend to give us full particulars, in his 
former communication. But I trust he will now 
have liberality and public spirit enough to respond 
to this call, and furnish us the much desired infor- 
mation, without further loss of time. It is a duty 
he owes the public ; for surely the fortunate own- 
«r of that invaluable j>ur€ bred Paular flock, must 
have a " local habitation and a name ;" and if so, 
it is of much consequence to us farmers and wool- 
growers, that we should not be left longer in ig- 
norance of such valuable items, which of course 
Mr. Jewett can have no motive for withholding. 
When he lets us know the whereabouts of those 
400 pure Paulars, we will aU go and see them, 
and purchase too, if they are ** right,^^ and their 
happy owner will consent to part with any of them. 

But seriously, is it at all likely, that such a flock 
as Mr. J. describes, such a fountain of pure, un- 
adulterated Paular Merino blood, would have re- 
mained to xhis late day, undiscovered, and un- 
known to other wool-growers in Mr. Jewett's 
neighborhood ? It seems to me, to say the least, 
very improbable. I have no sort of faith in it. 
Not that Mr. Jewett intended to deceive us— of 
course not. But then he may himself, have been 
grosslv deceived, and imposea upon in this matter, 
as well as in some others. 

Can it be possible that in his story of the 400 
Vermont Paulars, Mr. Jewett refers to the flock 
of Mr. Hull, of Wallingford, in that state, from 
whom it is imderstood that he purchased two or 
three sheep, including his boasted and pictured 
ramp the rery same i&ntical mongrei^ which was 



the subject of my criticism, and whose unfounded 
claim !o the name of Paular, was the original oc- 
casion of my remarks? If it should prove that 
Mr. J. did really refer to the flock of Mr. Hull of 
Wallingford, I presume it will be enough for this 
time, that I should quote the published views, of 
an experienced judare of sheep and wool, residing 
in Vermont, not far from Mr. Jewett, and who 
can not well be mistaken in regard to what he 
says on the^ubject in question. I have reference 
to Mr. Wightman Chapman, of Middlebury, Vt., 
who is presumed to be at least as good authority 
as either Mr. Jewett or Mr. Hull, or Mr. Hull's 
cljerical coadjutor and brother-in-law, the Rev. Mr, 
Avery. I presume no one will question this, nor 
doubt Mr. Chapman's intimate and familiar knowl- 
edge in rej^ard to wool and sheep. I miote from 
volume 2d, of " Transactions oif the New York 
State Agricultural Society," for 1842, in which, 
Mr. Chapman says : — 

" There are ^ great variety of other breeds of 
sheep here, among which are a breed from Wal- 
lingford in this state ; they are sometimes called the 
Paular Merino, but they are not at all similar to 
the Paular Merino I have seen from the flock of 
Consul Jarvis, being much larger and coarser. 
For mutton, they are undoubtedly superior to most 
breeds we have here; but for wool, I think tit- 
ferior to many others." 

This pi thy,' but pertinent and valuable extract, 
(published with the sanction and under the auspi- 
ces of the New York State Agricultural Society,) 
would seem precisely to hit the case of these spu- 
rious Vermont Paulars of Messrs. Jewett, Hull, 
and Avery; it describes them exactly, and is 
enough to *' do up*^ the subject, for the present 
You shall however, in due time hear further from 
me in regard to these matters. 

EXAWNEB. 

New York, Dec. Sth, 1843. 

REMARKS ON PRUNING. 

Although pruning is an operation of very gen- 
eral practice, its principles are but little regarded, 
and often great injury is done to trees by' injudi- 
cious management. It is an art which can not be 
wholly learned from books or by lectures, but re- 
quires a well-fljounded knowledge of vegetable 
physiologVt and a strict observance of the modes of 
growth of the various kinds of trees. In order to 
execute with success this very important branch 
of arboriculture, it is absolute^ essential to care- 
fully observe the periods of the now of the sap and 
of tne appearance of the leaves ; the growth of the 
branches, and the manner each kind is disposed to 
produce fruit. For, ornamental and forest trees 
require their beads to be regulated and balanced, 
so that one side may not have a disproportionate 
number or weight of branches to the other and 
those of trees which stand along the borders of 
cultivated fields aften require foreshortening so as 
to prevent their shades from injuring the crops; 
and in order to preserve the vigor of fruit-trees, 
to render them more beautiful, and to cause the 
fruit to be larger and better flavored, provisioa 
should always be made for a sufficient quantity of 
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beariog-wood duly distributed ia erery part of the 
trees and properly exposed to the air and light, 
and at the same time, to rerooye all superfluous 
tod useless branches which tend to e^^haust and 
cause premature decay. 

The most favorable season for pruning, in gen- 
eral, is when the trees are in leaf and their vitality 
is in full action ; for, in many instances, as in the 
oak and walnut tribes, if performed during the 
dormant periods of the year, an incip^t decay of 
the surface of the wound takes place,* nd the bark 
below loses its vitality, and the wound soon be- 
comes enlarged to a considerable extent downward, 
M indicated at a, in^^. 31 ; and in addition to the 
Fig. 3J. Fig. 32. 





Pruning Trees. 
space occupied by the branch, it exposes a portion 
of the surface ot the stem to the action of air and 
moisture, which in time decays, and leads to final 
destruction. On the contrary' this rarely occurs 
in a vigorous tree that has been pruned in summer, 
soon after the expansion of the leaves, when the 
vital functions are in full activity, and the layer 
of alburnum or youn^ wood has already begun to 
be formed, and which may be seen aroimd the 
edges of the wound, as shown in fig, 32, by the 
white ring at h. As the season advances, the 
wound becomes more and more covered by the 
younff wood, which, by the end of summer, 
will be so hx ripened, as to protect the bark from 
the effects of moisture and winter frosts. The 
proper time for performing this operation is when 
the leaves have acquired one halt or three fourths 
of their full sizes. There is another advantage, 
also, attending this period for pruning, in enabling 
the operator to free the trees from an excess of 
foliage, and to give proper weight and symmetry 
to their heads. These principles have been de- 
duced from experience, and are strictly in accord- 
ance with the laws of vegetable physiology. 

There is a prevailing opinion that, if trees be 
pruned when the sap is in free circulation, they 
will ** bleed,*' and thereby deprive themselves of a 
portion of their chief food and nourishment. This 
^ bleeding," as it is termed, can be of no essen- 
tial harm to a tree, as nearly two thirds of the sap 
is thrown off by evaporation through the surfaces 
of the leaves, after having performed its most im- 
portant functions, while the other third is supposed 
to undergo peculiar changes, and contributes to the 
formation of wood, bark, leaves, fruit, tec There 
is also a popular notion, that when branches are 
taken from a tree, so many organs of waste are cut 
off; and it has been practical^ insisted upon, that 



by the excision of large branches, the supply of 
sap and nourishment which went to their support, 
would cause a proportionate increase of stem. 
The results of experience, it may be unnecessary' 
to add, prove this opinion to be erroneous in prin- 
ciple, and that when a branch is cot off, a portioQ 
of nourishment to the stem is also cut off from the 
junction downward to the root Every branch of 
a tree, of whatever size it may be, not only draws 
nourishment and increase of substance from the 
stem and its corresponding root in proportion to its 
size, but also supplies them in return, with a due 
proportion of nutriment, and by which their sub- 
stance is increased ; for, if an overgrown branch of 
a thrifty tree be pruned off, the annual increment 
of the diameter of the stem is found not to exceed 
its previous rate of growth ; or, the excess, if any, 
is not equal to the amount of wood which had 
been periodically formed by the branch or branches 
thus separated from the stem. If the branch, 
whether large or sm^ll, acted merely as a drain on 
the vessels of the stem and root, and if the sap it 
derived from them were elevated to the leaves 
of the branch, and thence returned no farther 
than the origin or point of union with the stem, 
then the common opinion would be correct. On 
the contrary, however, when it is found that the 
existence and increase of every branch, twig, and 
leaf, depends on a communication with the root, 
and that this communication passes through the 
stem downward to that organ, and from it upward 
periodically, and, moreover, that every periodical 
series of new vessels thus formed in the branch, 
has a corresponding series of vessels found in the 
stem from its point of emitting the branch to the 
root, it is clear that a branch not only increases in 
substance by the functions of its own organixatioo, 
but must, of necessity, periodically increase the 
substance or diameter of the trunk or stem. 

D. Jay Browne. 
Read before the New York Farmers^ Club, 
April 2, 1844. 

GRAFTING.KNIFE. 

As the present is the season for selecting and 
setting graAs, and knowing the lively mterest you 
take in all that pertains to the fruit-garden and or- 
chard, I send you herewith the description of a 
knife which I nave found superior to all others, for 
splitting the head of the stock in performing that 
operation, both as to convenience and expedition. 
Its form will best be seen by a glance at the ac- 
companying drawing. 

A Grafting-Knife, Fig. 33. 




It should be made entirely of steel, and its great 
advantage consists in the curved edge b, b^ which 
instead of loosening the bark from the stock, and 
thereby rupturing the vessels which convey the 
sap, hugs it to the wood, and makes a clean, 
smooth cut. 

It is used by forcing it iato the stock with an i» 
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dinaiy hammer or mallet, after which the knife 
being loosened from the cleft the wedge, like point 
c, which should be made at least a quarter of an 
inch thick, is driven perpendicularly into t e cen- 
tre of the stock, and serves toiiold' open the cleft 
during the operation of setting the scions. 

Westchester Countt. 



TAMING A SAVAGE BULL. 

As I heard last week of a farm serraot being near- 
ly killed by a bull, and as I sometimes hear of val- 
uable bulls being killed on account of their being 
toe savage to be safe, I have ventured to send you 
The end of the rod a c, at a, fig. 
34, ought to be in a line from the 
root of the horn to the end of it; 
80 that, in attempting to touch 
anything with his nom, the point 
a comes in contact with it, when 
of course the rod a c takes the 
positioQ of one of the lines in fig. 
36, d e or ^h, and punishes the 
boll by forcmg up his nose. 

I turned a three-year-old savage 
boll with a cow that was bulling. 
and also turned a yearling bull 
with them ; in a few minutes the 
young bull found that he was 
master, and punished the old one 
very severely : and I was shortly 
after able to take off the irons, 
and as long as I had him he never offered to hurt 
a person, although when I bought him he had 
tossed several people, and was sold to me as in- 
curable. 

Erasaius Galton. 

Roy, Ags Sec, Journal. 

In addition to the above, we have found that 
suspending a thick board from the horns in front 
of the head, sufficiently wi^le to prevent the bull 
looking straight forward, would have the effect of 
taming him; wearing a heavy poke also; but the 
English method, on the whole, seems the safest, 
and is much the neatest in appearance. 



a plan to prevent bulls from injuring persons or 
animals oi any kind. Bur, in case you consider 
this plan of too trivial a nature to be of general 
use, I request you will put my letter and Us con- 
tents iDto the fire; as I have no doubt you are 
much troubled with useless communications. 

The plan I send, I have used with perfect suc- 
cess, with a very savage bull I bought. Any black- 
smith can make it; the cost about five shillings: 
and it does not cause any annoyance to the animal 
when he does not try to use his horns. 
^ is a cap screwed on the end of the horn ; a c 
is an iron rod hanging on a pivot in the cap^a 
chain from it leads to a ring m the bull's nose. 



Method of Taming a Savage Bull. 




Fig. 



PROFITS OF POULTRY. 

I sBOtJLD be glad to see stated in your paper the 
piofiu of, and the number of eggs laid by a given 
number of hens for one year — how many bushels 
of grain they consumed — what kind of grain they 
were fed with — how they should be managed and 
treated to get the most eggs — what kinds of fowls 
•re best to keep for eggs— which pajrs the best, 
hens kept for laying or to raise chickens — and 
which is the most profitable, geese or hens. If 
foa can not answer my request upon good authori- 
ty, please ask correspondents througfi your paper 
to give you an account o(actusl experiments. 

H. C. M. 

Miller s Place, Jan. 20^, 1844. 

The Poland hen is undoubtedly the greatest 
layer. For fome excellent articles on the breed, 



34. Fio. 35. Fig. 36. 

feed, and management *of poultry, see American 
Agriculturist, Vol. I., page 179. Also Vol. II., 
pages 247, 321 , and 325. Of the number of eggs, 
quantity of food, &c, in a year, we are unable to 
answer, and will be much obliged if our corres- 
pondents will reply to the inquiries of H. C. M. 

NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

lie presenting the list of Prcmiumf of the New York 
Stale Agricultural Society, we submit respectfully a 
few observations upon them. 

1. To write an " Essay on Farm Management," &c., 
for which a premium of $20 is offered, would require 
ft sizeable volume. We think, therefore, that the title 
of this essay eovers too much ground, entirely, ftnd if 
properly treated at full length, would deserve a prize* 
of $200. Would not a division of the subject into sev- 
eral parts be better? 

2. The << Essay on Rotation of Crops." Should this 
not also be divided, and a separate premium given for 
the best rotation proper for at least four different kinds 
of soils, vijs : the sandy, gravelly, stony, and clayey. 
We are not sure that primary and seeondary regions 
should not be divided ; especially, where one abounds 
with limestone, and the other does not. It is well 
known to all practical famers, that a good rotation ibr 
a elayey sofl would be a most miserable one for a 
sandy 8oU; no one, therefore, coold write properly on 
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this subject, without making a distinction of the earthy 
elements on which the crops were to be grown. 

3. If Ayrshire cattle are deserving a classification, 
should not the premiums on them be as numerous as on 
Durhams, Herefords, &c. 7 It strikes us that the cross- 
es of any Improved Breed should be classed with Na- 
tive Cattle; for, ireqnently, it is impossible for the 
owners of these animals to tell which is which, and 
how they are bred. In fact we can not see the pro- 
priety of talking about a native or indigenamt breed — 
we have none such — all have been recently or remotely 
imported, and the moment We depart fnHn thorough 
bredi, what remain are positive grades^ and it seems a 
waste of words to attempt to make any other distinc- 
tion. 

4. In addition to showing a handsome form and fine 
action, all horses ought to be tried for a single mile at 
least, (four would be still better,) under the saddle or 
in harness ; and again, what Weight they ean draw. 
Where the merits of the animals were equal, those 
showing the best pedigree, or in other words, the most 
blood, shouki take the premium. 

5. Swine ought to be divided into two breeds, large 
and small. 

6. Premiums might very properly be given for the best 
Apple, Pear, Peach, and Maple-Sugar Orehards of 5 
acres each or more; the best 10 acres of the more 
valuable kinds of timber, such as the Oak, Pine, Ce- 
dar, &c. ; the best Mulberry Plantation of 5 acres ; 
the best Garden ; the best 5 acres of grass and hay 
each, of Timothy, Red-top, and Clover; the best acre 
of any new grain, root, or grass, &c., of particular 
Tmlue; Poultry of all kinds; Rabbits; Shepherd and 
Cattle-Dogs; Jacks, Jennies, and Mules; and any 
new valuable animal like the Alpacas for example. 
There are many other things for which premiums may 
very properly be given, when the funds of the society 
shall have been sufilctently increased ; but the above 
strike us as the most important, and we close our re- 
marks by referring to what we said on this subject. Vol. 
I. page 140 of this periodical. 

We do hope that the regulation will be made of ex- 
dudlag every one from the show-yard on the first day, 
except the judges and such persons as they may wish 
to consult Onm time to time; for instance, any of the 
owners of animals or implements, &c., and such per- 
sons shouM leave the yard the moment the judges have 
got through questioning them. It is perfectly idle to 
suppose that the judges can do either themselves or the 
pablic justice unless this regulation be strictly enforeed. 
The ground for the plows to operate on should also be 
kept dear by a strong patrol on horseback. The sec- 
ond day of the show, the yard shouki be open as here- 
tofore to the public, at a charge of one shilling--chil- 
dren half price. The third day the same, when sales 
may take place, whieh under no circumstances should 
be by auction. The ezp^ence of both this cotmtiy and 



Europe has settled this question, that the moment any- i 
thing, on iudi on occasion is ofiered at auction, it pnti 
an end to all confidence, and saks can not be effected 
except at the most ruinous prices. We sincerely hope, 
therefore, that every one will be permitted to manage 
his own affairs in his own private way. 

If it be not presumptuous on our part, we would add 
further, that it would be more correct to eotitk the 
Society*s exhibitions, a « Show,'' and not a ^ Fair." A 
''Fair" is simply an exhibition for sales like tliose held 
in our country by benevolent sodeties. In England the 
meaning of these words is totally at variance, and are 
so used by all their agricultural societies. We may be 
deemed hypereritical, but it reaUy seems to us to be 
departing from the dignity of a name, to denominate a 
superb << Show" like that now annually got up by the 
Empire State, under the title of a simple *' Fair." We 
respectfully and earnestly crave the attention of the of- 
ficers of the sodety to this correction ; for, ahhoogfa a 
great authority has said, ^ a rose may imeU as sweet 
by any other name," we beg leave to add, that in ov 
humble judgment it does not sotmd as wdL 



Jfmmal E^^ihUion of the New York 8taU Jrncnitmni 
Socieivy to be heid at PougfUeeepsie, SepUwber 18 aad 
19, 1844. 

lilst of Premiums Ibr 1844* 

MANAGEMENT OF FARMS. 

For skill and improvement in the management of a 
farm, taking into view the land, stock, and prodnoe, 
with all the appendages. 

First premium, a gdd medal— Second and third, sil- 
ver medals. 

No premium will be awarded unless an accnrale de- 
scription of the farm and statement of the crops, Jtc, 
with all the expense of the management and profit of 
the farm, is Aimished. These premiums will be award- 
ed only to those whose farms are improved in a manner 
that renders them examples worthy of imitation. 

ESSAYS FOR PUBUCATION IN THE "TRAN8A& 
TI0N8." 

For the best series of essays on the importance of 
sdentific knowledge in prosecnting successfully 
the ordinary pursuits dT Agriculture, $100 

For the .best essay on farm management, indudia^ 
all the details connected with the soceeasftl 
management of a fimn, $S0 

For the best essay on the rotatkm of crops adapted 
to the climate of this state, 20 

For the best essay on subsdl plowins, with tho 
results of actual experimcnti in the state of 
New York, » 

For the best essay on the culture and mannlae- 
ture of silk, 2B 

For the best essay on the cultivation of the ap]^ 
for exportation as well as domestic use, 20 

EXPERIMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRI- 
CULTURE. 
Turning wndtr Orem Crops. 
For the most satisfactory experiment of tomiag i»> 
der green crops as a manure, on not less than one men 
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oTland, with a detailed statement of the whole process 
IB writing, $10 — For the second best, 2 vols. Trans. 

PrepatQiion and Application of Manures, 
Best experiment in the preparation and application 
of manores, with a detailed statement of ttie expense 
and all matters connected with it, $10. 

Im pro€€ m eHi of JgricuUurul Implements. 
To the person who shall exhibit at the next fair, any 
new or improved agricultural implement of hLs own in- 
TentioQ, which shall in the o))inion of the committee 
merit a premium, a silver medal. 

Proof must be given of the work performed by the 
implement previous to its exhibition, and of its having 
been naed and approved by some practical farmer. To 
be open fbr competition to any citizen of the United 
States. 

Comparaiive value of Crops as food for Caitk, 

For the moat satisfactory experiment upon a stock 
of cattle not less than fonr iu number, in ascertaining 
the reUtive value of different kinds of food used, ns 
wmpared with hay, with a detailed account of the fod- 
der nsed, and the expense of raising and feeding the 
same. The experiments to be made in three winter 
months, or whenever satisfactory experiments can be 
made, $20 — Second best, 2 vols. Trans.-^Third best, 
diploma. 

Experiments in Indian Com^ 

A premiam of $25 for the best, $15 for the second 
best, and $10 fbr the third best conducted series of ex- 
periments in the cultivation of Indian corn. Not less 
than one aere of ground to be planted. 

The experiments to be made with a view of ascer- 
taining what are the peculiar laws relating to that 
crop — particularly how thick it should be planted, how 
the plants should be distributed on the ground — whether 
in hills, drills, or otherwise, what kind of manure, and 
how it should be applied, the manner of cultivation, 
and the kind of corn planted, to be particularly stated. 
The cost of each process, the amount of corn raised by 
each of the different modes of culture, and the relative 
profits, to be accurately and minutely stated in the re- 
port to the coomiittee. 

Irrigation, 

Be5t conducted exparunent in the flooding and irriga- 
tioiioriands,$10. 

Sheep, 

Best managed flodcs of sheep, including particular 
statements of the breed, expense of keeping, increase, 
amoant of wool, value, &c., $12, or a gold medal. 

Dairy, 

Best managed dairy, with a detailed statement of ex- 
pense, and everything connected with the management 
as wcil as profits of the same, $ 12, or a gold medial. 

For tlie greatest quantity and best quality of butter 
pmdnced on any farm, from a given number of cows 
in 30 days the present year, with a particular statement 
of the method of making and preserving the same, with 
% satisikctory account of the manner in which the cows 
have been fed, and the general management of the 
milk and batter — a silver medal. 

CATTLE. 
CtASS I. — Best of any breed. 



Best bun, 3 years old, $20 
Best bolC 2 years okl, 15 
Best yeariing boll,.. • . 10 
Best bun calf, •• 6 



Best cow, 3 years old, $20 
Best cow, 2 years old, 15 
Best yearling cow>. ... 10 
Best heifer calf, Q 



Class U. — Durham Cattle, 
Best hull, 3 years old, $15 | Second best,. $10 

Third bfsl, diploma. 
Best buU, 2 years old) $10 | Second best, $5 

Third best, diploma. 
Best yearling bull, $10 | Second best, $5 

Third best, diploma. 

Best bull calf, $5 1 Best cow, 3 years old, $15 

Second best, diploma. | Second best, , $10 

Third best, diploma. 
Best heifer, 2 y'rs old, $ 10 | Second best, $5 

Third best, diploma. 
Best yearling heifer, . .$ 10 | Second best,, $5 

Third best, diploma. 
Best heifer calf, $5 | Second best, diplo 



Class III. — Herefords, 
Best bull, 3 years old, $15 | Second best, 2 vols. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 
Best bull, 2 years old, $10 | Second best, 2 vols. Trans, 

Third best, diploma. 
Best yearling bull,. . . . $6 | Second best,. . .vol. Trans 

Third best, diploma. 

Best bull calf, $5 1 Best cow, 3 years old, $15 

Second best, diploma. | Second best, 2 vols. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 
Best heifer, 2 y're old, $ 10 | Second best, 2 vols. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 
Best yearling heifer,. « $6 | Second best,. . .vol* Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 
Best heifer calf, $5 | Second best, dipbmi^. 

Class IV. — Devons, 
Best boll, 3 years old, $15 | Second best, $10 

Third best, diploma. 
Best bull, 2 years old, $10 | Second best,. . . « $5 

Third best, diploma. 
Best yearling bull,. . .$10 | Second best, $5 

Third best, diploma. 

Best bull calf, $5 1 Second best, diploma. 

Best cow, 3 years old,$15 | Second best, $10 

Third best, diploma. 
Bestheifer,2y'rsold,$10| Second best, $5 

Tliird best, diploma. 
Best yearling heifer, . . $ 10 | Second best, $5 

Third best, diploma. 
Best heifbr calf, $5 | Second best,.. « • ,diplomn« 



Class V. — Jiyrshires, 
Best cow,, $15 I Second best,. 



.$10 



Cr.ASs VI. — Crosses of Native and Improved, 
Best cow, 3 years old, $12 | Best heifer, 2 years old, $9 

Second best, 8 I Second best, 6 

Third best,. . .voL Trans. | Third best. . . .vol. Trans. 



Class VII.- 
Best eow, 3 years old, $12 I 

Second best, 8 

Third best,. . .vol. Trans. | 



■Native Cattle, 
Best heifer, 2 years oM, $9 

Second best, 6 

Thhd best,./.voL Trans. 



Class VIII. — Dairy Cows of any Breed. 
For the best dairy cow, from which shall have been 
produced in thirty successive days, the greatest quan- 
tity of butter— quality as well as quantity considered 

— which shall be exhibited at the time, $15 

For the second best,. .$10 | For the third best,. . .dip. 

The manner of feeding the cow, the management of 

I the milk, and the method of making the butter, with the 
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time it wm mmde, the breed of the cow, if kAOwn, mad 
the time aAer cmlring, mast all be aeciirmteljr stated in 
wriliag. The cow uid the butter to be exhibited at the 
time, with certificates from the pereoa or persons who 
milked^ managed the cream, and prepared the batter. 

WoHnm^-Oxem ami 8Utn. 
Best over 4 years old, $15 , Third best,. . .Td. Trans. 

Second best,. 10 i Foorth best,.... .diploma. 

Best 3 yoke of oxen or steers 2 years old, bdonging to 
one person, $13. 

Second best, 410 | Third best, diploma. 

Best ten yoke of oxen from any one town, $20 

Best yoke of steers, 3 | Secow] best, 410 

years, $15 | Third best,. ......diploma. 

fin awarding these premiums, particular reference 
1 be had to the matching, training, and docility of 
the animals, as well as their general appearance.] 
Best yoke of steere, 2 Best yoke of steers, 1 

years, $8 year,. $ 10 

Second best,... toL Trans. Second best, diploma. 

Third best, diploma. 

FatCatOe. 

Best yoke, $20 | Second best, $15 

Third best, $10. 

Bestlat ox, $15 | Second best,. $10 

Third best, roL Trans. 

Bestfatcow or heifer, $15 | Second best, $10 

Third best, rol. Trans. 
OT* A fat ox taking a premium as one of a pair, 
can not compete singly for another premium. 



HORSES. 



Beststallion,4yr8.old,$20 

Second best, 10 

Third best,. . ..Tol. Trans. 

Fourth best, diploma. 

Best stallion, 3 yrs. old, $ 15 

Second best, 10 

Tliird best, diploma. 

Best pair matched,. . .$10 
Second best, 2 vols. Trans. 
Third best, diploma. 



Best breeding mare,. .$20 

Second best, 10 

Third best, diploma. 

Best marc, 3 yrs. old, $10 
Second best, . . .fol. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 

Best pr. matched farm, $10 
Second best, . . .rol. Trans. 
Best pr. market horses, $ 10 
Second best,. • .toI. Trans, 



Best gelding horse,. . .$10— Second best,. . .vol. Trans. 
The rariety of horse which possesses size, strength, 
and endurance for field-labor, combined with that action 
which qualifies for the carriage or saddle — in short, the 
** horse (br all work" — is probably the most profitable 
class which our farmers can now engage in rearing ; 
aad to such, therefore, wdl the preference of the society 
be given. Horses taking premium in pairs, can not 
compete singly for the premium for geUings. 

SHEEP. 
Class I.— long WooU§i. 

Best bock, $10 I Best pen of 5 ewes,.. 410 

Second best, 5 Secondbest, 5 

Hurdbest, diploma. | Third best, dipkMMu 

Best pen of Ave lambs, $5. 

Class n.—Middk WoolUd. 

Best buck, $10 I Best pen of 5 ewes,... $10 

Secondbest, 5 Seeondbest, $5 

Third best, diploma.! Third best, diploma. 

Best pen of five lambs, $5. 

Class in.— Fins WoolUd. 



Best buck, $10 

Seeondbest, 5 

Third best, diploma. 



Best pen of 5 ewes,... $10 

Secondbest, 5 

Third best, diploma. 



Best pea of five lambs, $5. 



H 



Class IV.— Jo/ Sk^ep. 
Best, $10|Sec»nd best,.... 

Third best, toL Trass. 
Applicants for the premiums on fiu cattle and shd 
nrast furnish statements of the SMnner of feeding I 
animals, and the kind, quantity, and cost of the fool 
The term ** long wooUed" is designed to inclade ll 
Leicesters, Lincoins, Cotswolds, and all the £ngfl 
varieties of sheep which fnraish the quality of wi 
suitable for combing — *' middle wooUed" includes i 
South Down, the Norfolk, Dorset, Cheviot, Natii 
&c.— the ** fine wooHed" indodes the Spanish and Ss 
on varieties of the Merino, and some of their craasei 



Best boar, over 10 mo., $ 10 

Secondbest, 5 

Third best, djplooa. 



SWINE. 



Best sow, »..$ 

Secondbest, 

Third best, diplom 



Best lot of pigs under 10 months, not less than 4 
number, $5— Seeood best, diploma. 
In nwaiding premiums on hogs, reference wiO be bi 
aot merely to sixe or present coadition, bat that pr 
portioa hetweea bsae and meat which proouaes tl 
greatest vahM from the least aaount of feed. 

FARM IMPLEBfENTS, 



Best plow, $15 

Seeond best, silver medal. 

Third best, dipkxna. 

Best subsoil pk>w,. . . . $10 
Best dynamometer,. . . 20 
Best fitrm wagon,.... 10 
Second best,. . .vol. Trans. 
Best half dosen hand 

rakes, diploma. 

Best grain cradle,.... 3 
Second best, .... afiploma. 
Best half dozen hay- 
forks, difdoma. 

Best harrow, 6 

Second best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 

Best fanning-mill, sil- 
ver medal. 
Second best,. . .vol. Tnns. 

Third best, diploma. 

Best improred os-ydke, 5 



Second best,.. • • .diplom 

Best drUl barrow, $ 

Seeoad best, . . . Toi. Tran 
Best farm hone cart,. . 

Best ox-cart, 

Best horse-rake, 

Second best,. . .toI. Trau 
Best half dozen grass- 

scythes, diploms 

Best half dosea cradle- 
scythes,. . . .diplami 
Best half dosen dang- 

forks diplbotf 

Best threshing machine, I 
Second best,. . .vol. Trans 

Third best, diplosM 

Best straw-cutter, ail. 

ver medal. 
Second best,. . .vol. Xraas 

Third best, diploma 

Best dover-machine, ..$i< 

Secondbest, diploow. Secondbest, difdooa 

Best cultivator, 6 

Best flax and hemp-dressing machine, $10. 
Articles not presenting any new and valnable in 
provemenis, will not be entitled to premiums. laspie 
ments and machines must be tested as far as poaaihie 
in the presence of the committee. 

DAIRY. 

BUTTER^ JVbC iMS Ikm fiOjisiiii. 

Best sample, $15 | Ftourth best, sihrer anedal 

Secondbest, silver medaL FiAh best,... « « 

Third best,... « « | Sixth best,... •« « 

CHEESE.— iVbr tm than lOOpoundf. 

Best sample, $15 | Fourth best, sflrer medal 

Second beat, silver medaL I Fifth best,.... «< ** 

Third best,... «« «« | Sixth best,.... «« « 

The butter offered for premiums must be prea em d 
in butter-tubs, jars, or firkins. 

The claimants for premiums mnst state in writing thi 
time when it was made ; the nmnber ot cows kept on I hi 
farm ; the mode of keeping; the treatment of the miQ 
and cream before churning; the mode of doming 
winter and summer; the method of freeing the batte 
flrom the milk ; the quantity and kind cf tah 
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ketber saltpetre or any other sabstances have been 
iploycd. 

Those who present cheese for the premiums offered, 
Vt state in vritiug the time when it was made ; the 
piber of eows kept ; whether the cheese is made from 
e, two, or more milkings ; whether any addition is 
^ uf cream ; the quantity and kind of salt used ; 
eqoantity of rennet used, and the mode of preparing 
the mode of pressure, and the treatment of cheese 
erward. 



MAPLE SUGAR. 
St sample, 15 lbs.. .$15 | Second best,. 



.Diploma. 



CORNSTALK SUGAR. 
For the best experiment in the manufacture of sugar 
ID cornstalks, from one acre of northern com culti- 
ted for the purpose, so as to obtain the greatest quan- 
r of sugar, $25. 

The process of manufacture and clarifying must be 
iticnhuiy stated in reference to the maple and corn- 
lik sugar. 



SILK. 



St specimen manufac- 

tored, $15 

eo&dbest, 10 

hird best, 5 

nnh best,. . toI. Trans. 
W. pound reeled silk, 10 



Sec. best lb. reeled silk, $5 

Third best, diploma. 

Best half bu. cocoons, 

1844, 10 

Second best, 5 

Third best, diploma. 



DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 



lit woollen blankets, $5 
-Second, 4—Third, 3. 
St ten yards flannel, $5 
-Second, 4—Third 3. 
Bl 10 y'ds woollen cloth, 
$5-Second4— Third,3. 
»t woollen carpet, $6^ — 
Second, 4—Third, 3. 
JittowcloUi, 15yMs,$l 
—Second, diploma. 
vt 10 yards linen,$5 — 
Second, 4—Third, 3. 
Mt 10 fds linen diaper, 
$5-Seeond, 4—Third, 
8. 

it hearth-rug, $5— Sec- 
ond, 4—Third, 3— F*lh, 
^Fifth, 1— Sixth, di- 
idoina. 

Ift ten yards kersey, $3 
h^econdbest,2^Th'd, 
1. 

■trag carpet, 15y'ds,$3 
-Second, 2— Third, 1. 



Best double carpet cover- 
let, $4— Sec'd, 3— Third 
2— Fourth, 1. 

Best pair woollen knit 
stockings, $2— Second, 
1 — ^Third, diploma. 

Best wove woollen stock- 
ings, $2 — Second, 1, 
Third, diploma. 

Best cotton wove stock- 
ings, $2 — Second, 1 — 
Third, diploma. 

Best lb. of linen sewing- 
thread, $2 — Second, 1 — 
Third, diiploma. 

Best linen woven stock- 
ings, $2 — Second, 1 — 
Third, diploma. 

Best linen knit stockings, 
$2— Second, 1— Third, 
diploma. 

Best knit cotton-stockings, 
$2— Second, 1— Third, 
diploma. 



VEGETABLES. 



IT 6 best stalks Ce- 

^lery, $2 

Kst h'ds cauliflower, 2 
^ heads broccoli,.. 2 
best white table tur- 

neps, 1 

best carrots, 1 

best table beets,.... 1 

bestparsneps, 1 

best onions, 1 

wt heads of cabbage, 1 
best tomatoes, 1 



2 best purple egg-p1ants,$l 
Best h'fp'k Lima beans 1 
Best << Windsor do. 1 
Best bunch double pars- 
ley, 1 

3 best squashes, 1 



Largest pumpkin, 1 

12 best ears seed com, 1 
Best half peck table po. 

tatoes, 2 

Second best, 1 

, Best variety seedling, do. 5 

Discretionary premiums will be awarded on choice 
Bden products not enumerated above. 



FRUITS. 

For the greatest variety of table Apples, $5. 

For the second greatest, $3 J For the third do., vol. Tr. 

For the best 12 sorts, not less than three of each, $3. 

Best new seedling Apple, $5. 

For the greatest variety of table Pears, $3. 

For the the second greatest, Vol. TYansactions. 

For the greatest variety of winter Peart,. . « 

For the best twelve Quinces, << 

For the best twelve Peaches, « 

For the best twenty-four Plums, ** 

For the best six bunches of native Grapes, <^ 
For the best six bunches of foreign Grapes, ** 

FLOWERS. 

For the greatest variety and quantity, $5. 

For the sec'd greatest, $3 | For the third do., vol. Tr 

For the best Floral Ornament, $5. 
For the second best,. . .$3 I For best sMl'g Dahlia, $3 
For third do. vol. Trans. | For the second best, ... 2 

For the best twenty-five varieties of Dahlias, $5. 
For the second best,. . .$3 | For third do. vol. Trans* 

PLOWING MATCH. 

First premium, $15 I Third premium, $10 

Second premium, 12 | Fourth premium, .... 6 

FiAh premium, diploma. 
Each competitor will be required to plow one fourth 
of an acre of sward land in 75 minutes; the furrows 
not to be less than 12 inches wkle and 6 deep— the 
plowman to drive his team. 

FIELD CROPS.— (^ Winter Meeting:^ 
Best crop of wheat not less than two acres^ $15. 

Second best, $10 | Third best, 2 vols. Trans* 

Best two acres of spring wheat, $ 15^ 

Second best, $10 | Third best, 2 vote. Trans. 

Best crop of Indian com, not less than two acres, $15. 

Second best, $10 I Third best, 2 vols. Trans. 

Best crop of Barley, not less than two acres, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Rye, not less than two acres,. $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best,. . .rok Trans. 

Best crop of Oats, not less than two acres, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best,. . .roL Trans. 

Best crop of Potatoes for table, not less than 1 acre, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Potatoes, quantity considered, not )ess than 
one acre,. $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best,... vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Sugar B^ts, not less than half an ac, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best,...vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Mangel Wurtzel, not less than half an 
acre, $l(k 

Second best, $5 | Third best,., .'vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Rnta Baga, not less than one acre, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best,. . .voL Trans. 

Best crop of Carrots, not less than one acre, $10. 

Second best, $5 I Third best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Peas, not less than one acre, $10. 

Second best, $5 1 Third best,., .vol. Trans. 

Best acre of com for fodder, sown broadcast, $5. 
Best half acre of hops, $5 1 Best h'f ac. of tobacco, $5 
Best " « flax, 5 | Best acre of cabbage, 5 
Best acre of broom-corn, $5. 
Those who present claims to premiums for farm 
crops, must state in writing the following particulars t 
The condition of the soil at the commencement of cul- 
tivation for the crop ; the previous crop and cultivation, 
and the quantity of manure used upon it; the quantity 
and kind of manure the present season ; the quantity 
and sort of seed used; the time and mamner of sowing^ 
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cleaning, and barresting the crop ; the amount of the 
crop determined by actual weight or measurement ; and 
the expense of cultivation. The 'land shall be meas- 
ured by some sworn surveyor, and the claimant of the 
premium, with two other persons who assisted in meas- 
uring, shall certify under oath as to the quantity pro- 
duced fh>ra the piece of land mentioned in the certificate 
of the surveyor. 

DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS, 
Will be awarded fbr such implements, products, &c., 
not eniunerated, as shall be deemed worthy of notice 
or encouragement. 

COMPETITION FROM OTHER STATES. 

Premiums in form of silver medals, open to compe- 
tition from other states, will be given 

For the best bull and cow of any breed — Second best, 
2 vols. Transactions. 

For the best yoke of workiog-oxen — Seaond best, 2 
vols. Trans. 

For the best pair of fat cattle— Second best, 2 vols. 
Trans. 

For the best pair of matched horses — Second best» 2 
vols. Trans. 

For the best pen of 5 fine-woolled ewes — Second best, 
2 vols. Trans. 

For the best fioa-wooUed buck--Second best, 2 vols. 
Trans. • 

REGULATIONS. 

The premiums for essays and agricultural imple- 
ments, will be open to citizens of other states ; all oth- 
ers wUl be confined to residents of this state, who are 
members of this society, or who may become so by the 
payment of one dollar on entering their articles. 

The trial of plows will take place at Poughkeepsie, 
on Monday, the 16th day of September. 

No premiums will be paid on any animals or articles 
taken away before the close of the fair. 

Premiums not dainoed within fqur months after they 
are awarded, will be considered as donations to the so- 
ciety. 

All persons who intend to exhibit cattle, horses, 
sheep, or swine, should give notice to Thobcas L. Da- 
vies, Poughkeepsie, or Henrt O'Reilly, recording 
secretary, Albany, previous to the 10th of September, 
that the necessary arrangements may be made for their 
accommodation — and aU animals must be on the ground 
by 9 o'clock, A. M., of the 18th September. 

All those who intend to compete for the premiums on 
agricultural implements, butter and cheese, sugar, 
cocoons, silk, &c., should have their specimens on the 
ground on the 17th, that they may be deposited in their 
appropriate places, and the rooms suitably arranged on 
the day previous to the fair. 

ApiAlcants for premiums are requested to pay par- 
ticular attention to the notes attached to the premiums 
on dairy cows, fat eattle, and fat sheep, butter, and 
cheese, field crops, maple sugar, he. 

The statements required from those who compete for 
fidd crops, must be aent to Hekrt O'Reilly, record- 
ing secretai^, Albany, previous to the 1st of January, 
1845, and the premiums wiU be awarded at the annual 
meeting of the society, on the third Wednesday of Jan- 
nary. 

Competitors for the premiums on essays, must for- 
ward their manuscripts to the recording secretary, Al- 
bany, previous to the 1st of January, 1845, free of pos- 
tage. 

If praniam will be awarded, nnkn, in the opiakm 



of the judges of the class in which it is offered, the a» 
imal or article is worthy of such premium. 

Prize-animals and implements at the previous exhi 
bttions, will be allowed to compete for the prizes : bv 
they must receive a higher prize, or in a different class 
to entitle them to a premiom. Shodld the same pre 
mium heretofore given them be awarded, they will rs 
ceive a certificate to that effect, instead of the prize. 

Animals and other articles offered fbr competitioa; 
must be labelled with the names and residence of liM 
owners at full length. 

QRCULAR. 
State Agrictjltubal Hall, Olp State Hornj 
Albany, Feb. l844.~The Sute AgricuhuFal Sodet] 
now oeeupy the Hall in the okl State House, cootei» 
plated by the concurrent resolutions of the last \eg\»\af 
ture. The hall is the easteriy one on the first stoq 
(that formerly occupied by the comptroller) — the rr 
maiadar of the edifice bdng occupied, as this rorai ii 
yet partially occupied, by the State Geological Cqi^ 

LECTION. 

Officers and members of county sodeties, and Criendi 
of agriculture from other states as well as this, are ii- 
vited to visit the hall when passing through Albaor; 
and agricultural committees ti the Senate and Assem- 
bly, as wdl as the committees of the Sodety itseU; iriS 
find the hall ready for their reception at their evenb; 
meetings. The returns which eaunty sodeties aie 
requir^ by law to midce to the State Society, and other 
communications touching the farming operations in tbe 
several counties, may be left at the hall in charge of 
the recording secretary ; and all premiums awarded bj 
the sodety, or any other daims upon it, win be paid ot 
presentation there to the treasurer, Thomas Hillhoose. 

It is the desire of the New York Stale Agricoltani 
Society to maintain correspondence and exchange pub- 
lications with similar societies in other states and 
nations ; and ccunmunications are respectfully ioviiel 
(Vom practical fturmers and horticulturists, and from xht 
friends of scienee and art generally, in reference to anT 
of the varied relations of agriculture in its connexica 
with private happiness and public prosperity. 
. The officers of the county agricultural societies, sec- 
retaries especially, are respectfully requested to for< 
ward to the state sodety information respecting tbe 
operations of those sodeties, and of their executiTe 
committees, together with the names and residences of 
officers elected ; and also any newspapers coatainiiu! 
artides calculated to promote the interests of the fans- 
ing community, and to realize the expectations vhieii 
influenced the legislature when passing the benefieesc 
law of 1841 for the encouragement ot agricuhare. 
Those officers are likewise requested to call on the 
editors in their several counties, with a request ibr tbe 
publication or notice of the premium list offers by tbe 
State Agricultural Society, with the view of exchin? 
wide-spread attention to the next annual Sute Fak 
which is to be hdd in Poughkeepsie, on the 18th aik. 
19th of September, Gentlemen to whom copies of tbts 
drcular are addressed, are requested to solieit an ii- 
sertion in the agrteuhural depcutment of the newspa- 
pers in their respective counties j and also no post a 
copy of it at the neighboring postoffice or in soim 
other puUic place. 

As it is the purpose of the State Sodety to cnryhito 
immediate effect the project of forming an .tfgricaffand 
Ifiueam— a collection that will embrace aU attainable 
varieties of artides interesting to the fanning cooina- 
nity — the Mends of agricultural improvement, maaj id 
whom have often manifested willingness to contribate 
to this oligeet by the dooatioa of mtahle spedBcis 
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tnd the wide range of the society renders it expedient 
make the collection as comprehensive as possible,) 
ire requested to forward their contributions as soon as 
ncticable. 

The makers of new or improved agricultaral imple- 
ients — the farmers and planters in this and other 
(ates who desire to disseminate information in refer- 
ftce to their operations in stock or grain or other ag- 
icnltaral products — the friends of horticpltiire and the 
lomestic arts— ^as well as the publishers of agricuUn- 
al journals in this and other states — are respectfully 
cquested to lend their influence in promoting the pur- 
loses of the State Society, in reference to all or any of 
he aboYe-mentioned projects. The owners of improv- 
d breeds of horses and cattle may also find the state 
tsncultural hall a suitable place for exhibiting por- 
raits of animals of the several varieties of stock. 

Specimens in every depaitment of natural history and 
eicnce, will be acceptable as contributions for the ag- 
icukural museum. 

Contributions of any kind, in furtherance of the 
pccified objects, may be for\varded by the express or 
ransportution lines direct to Albany, or may bie made 
either of the following officers of the society, viz : 
Fohn P. Beekman, President, Kinderhook, Columbia 
»nntr ; James Lennox of New York ; Thomas L. Da- 
nes of Dutchess ; J. B. Nott, Thomas Hillhouse, or J. 
fcPD. M'Intyre of Albany ; Georj^e Vail and Alexander 
nralsh of Rensselaer; Henry S. Randall, Cortland; 
ftawson Harmon of Monroe ; B. P. Johnson of Oneida; 
E. Kirby of Jefferson ; George J. Pumpelly of Tioga ; 
lohn Savage of Washington ; Joel Rathbone, Luther 
facker, and Ezra P. Prentice of Albany; and the cor- 
responding committees of the State Society, as well at 
[he officers of the County Societies, are respectfully re- 
luested to co-operate in furtherance of this design. 

The valuable collections in Natural History, result- 
ing from the State Geological Survey, are all contained 
in the apartments adjoinins: the Agricultural Hall in 
the oW State House: and the public generally— not 
nerelx the (riends of science, but the political econ- 
Noists and the business men who are desirous of tra- 
riaj; the connexion of the geological survey with the 
L^iculturel and other industrial interests of the com- 
munity — may find ample repayment for the time em- 
ployed in the examination. 

Henbt O'Rkillt, Recording Sec'y, Albany, 



At a meeting of the Executive Committee, in the city 

of Albany, on Thursday the 15th of February, 1844 

— John P. Beekman, of Columbia, President of the 

State Society, in the chair : 

Afler the usual preliminary business, the subject of 
causing a more general publication of the Premium 
List was mentioned, with a view of exciting greater 
attention to the State Fair next fall. 

And, on motion of Mr. Vail, of Rensselaer, the re- 
cording secretary was directed to request the corre- 
sponding committees to call upon editors in their re- 
ipectire counties, for the purpose of procuring an in- 
vertion of that list, as a matter of general interest to 
the (armini? eooomunity. 

Mr. Nott of Albany county, offered a resolution, 
vhich was adopted, directing the same officer to request 
the editors of agricultural and other journals, to call 
mention to the fact, that the premiums on agricultural 
hnplements and essays, and a certain portion of the 
premiums offered for horses and cattle, are open to com- 
peHlumfrom other ataie$. 

It was also resolved, on motion of Mr. Nott, that 



certain << premiums open to competition from other 
states," whether awarded in the form of medals or 
otherwise, be made equivalent to the cash premiums 
offered ou animals confined to the state of New York — 
(horses and /a/ and toorking cattle being left with pre- 
miums already designated.) 

Mr. Mclntyre of Albany, suggested a cprrection, 
which was made accordingly, in the premium list, — pro- 
viding that, in the several varieties of sheep, a pen of 
five ewes, instead of a single 'ewe, be required for the 
premiums offered. 

Mr. Vail moved, and the motion was* approved, that, 
whenever age is specified for an animal in the premium 
list, the term be understood as including all over that 

The President called attention to the propositions for 
legislative aid to establbh an agricultural college and 
pattern-farm : 

And Mr. Walsh of Rensselaer county moved that 
a committee be appointed to consider the various prop- 
ositions suggested ; and to report at the next meeting 
of the executive committee — taking such action mean- 
while as circumstances may require. 

Mr. Rathbone of Albany, moved that the recording 
secretary be directed to communicate with the Pough- 
keepsie committee in reference to the reservation of 
suitable grounds for the plowing-match, as well as the 
state fair — with the view of temporarily securing sev- 
eral locations, from which selections may be made be- 
fore the land is required for spring crops — ^the ground 
for the plowing-match to contain at least thirty acres — 
and to be selected, together with the ground for the 
fair, early in the spring, when the meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee may be heM in Poughkeepsie, for 
those and other purposes. 

Mr. Walsh moved that a committee of five, of which 
the president should be chairman, be appointed to call 
upon the state officers immediately, and ascertain what 
portion of the old State House can be assigned to the 
State Agricultural Society, under the concurrent res- 
olutions of the last legislature. The committee, con- 
sisting of the President, and Messrs. Rathbone, Mcln- 
tyre, Walsh, and Nott, reported during the day, that the 
hall on the first story, formerly occupied by the comp- 
troller, had been designated for the future uses of the 
Stote Agricultural Society, and the recording secretary 
was directed to have that boll immediately arranged for 
the purposes of the society, and to give public notice of 
the fact — which direction has been complied with. 

On motion of Mr. Nott, a committee of three was 
appointed to examine the essay accompanied by a state- 
ment of experiments made by Marcus Adams of Mon- 
roe county, in reference to the manufacture of sugar 
from cornstalks. [It may be proper to remark that the 
experiments have been made on such a scale as to en- 
able Mr. Adams to declare that he ^ Mes no good reason 
ichy the manufacture of sugar may not become as tttittjer- 
sal as the raising of com** — inasmuch " as every neigh- 
borhood can as easily be supplied with its apparatus 
for making sugar as for making cider."] The com- 
mittee consists of Messrs. Nott, Hillhouse, and Rath- 
bone. 

A communication was then read fh>m the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, which 
was addressed to James S. Wadsworth, late president 
of this society. The communication proffered a dona- 
tion of the volumes of the « Transactions,** published 
formerly by that society, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Nott, the secretary was directed to 
send to the Massachusetts Society a series of volumes 
of Agricultural Transactions of the State of New York, 
together with a letter acknowledging the courtesy of 
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that society, and desiring a regular continuance of cor- 
respondence therewith. 

It was also resolved, on motion of Mr. Nott, that 
copies of the «* Transactions'' of the New York State 
Agricoltoral SocieCjr, be sent by the same officer to the 
National Agricultural Society, and to aU the State Ag- 
ricultural Societies in the Union, with a request for ex- 
changes from those sodeties, 

Mr. Walsh moved, and the motion was approved, 
<hat the committee already raised in reference to certain 
agricultural projects before the legislatare, be directed 
lo memorialize that body for an appropriation to this 
society of such unclaimed quotas of money as were set 
apart by the law of 1841 for the promotion of agricul- 
ture. 

On motion of Mr. Nott, it was ordered that the pres- 
ident and recording secretary be authorized to transmit 
copies of the « Transactions" of this society to distin- 
guished agriculturists in other states and nations, ac- 
companied with requests for such communications and 
publications as those gentlemen may think proper to 
furnish for promoting attention to agricultural improve- 
ments in this state. 

On motion of Mr. Mdntyre, the treasurer, Mr. Hill- 
bouse, was authorized to pay all premiums and other 
flemands against the State Agricultural Society — said 
demands to be presented at the hall of the society. 

On motion of Mr. Walsh, the recording secretary 
woa directed to procure suitable books, &c., for pre- 
jerving the records, &c., of the society. 

And on motion of Mr. Hathboae, he was also di- 
rected to procure suitable furniture for accommodating 
the members of the executive committee and of the so- 
ciety at the meetings in the Agricultural Hall. 

JVf r. Nott added a resolution directing the same of- 
ficer to take charpe of the books and other property of 
the society, and to make a catalogue of all the articles. 

In reference to the financial affairs of the society 
ftnd the arrangements for the means required for the 
premiums and other expenses of the next fair, some 
coaversation occurred, ia which Messrs. Walsh, Nott, 
Tucker, Prentice, and other gentlemen partidimted ; 
irhen the subject was laid over till the next meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Walsh, it was resolved to hold 
regular monthly meetings of the executive committee, 
on the second Thursday of each month, at 10 in the 
forenoon ; and that the secretary notify all the mem- 
bers, and also request the attendance of the late mem- 
bers of the executive conmiittee as far as practicable, 
pursuant to the resolution of Mr. Nott for inviting the 
ex-officers of the society to meet with the executive 
eommittee. 

In reference to a conununication of Mr. Bergen of 
Brooklyn, touching certain allied improvements in 
plows, (submitted through Mr. Walsh,) Mr. Rathbone 
moved that the recording secretary inform Mr. B. that 
it will afford the society satisfaction to see the qualities 
of his plows teited at the next state fair in Poaghkeep- 
8ie. 

Mr. Walsh made some remarks on the propriety of 
taking measures Ibr establishing an jigrieultwral Mu^ 
$tum and Library and proposed that a committee of 
three be appointed to aid in carrying out the project. 
The committee accordingly appointed, consists of 
Messrs. Walsh of Rensselaer, EL P. Prentiee of Albar 
ny, and James L«»ox of New York. 

Mr. D. Lee of the Assembly, in reply to inquiries, 
made some observations on the nature of projects con* 
temi^ted by legidative action for promoting agricul- 
ture— ex|daining the subjects brought before the com- 
mittee of the Assembly, of which he is chairman. 
^ The opimon was then confidently expressed by the 



president, Mr. Walsh, and other gentlemen, that thi 
liberal spirit now aroused among the friends of agri 
culture, will promptly respond to any reasonable " con 
ditioRS precedent" to legislative encouragement for pc^ 
motiag that essential interest of the state. 

The recording secretary read several communicatioa 
received from different quarters since the last meetiofl 
He also mentioned the satisfactory results already flowj 
ing from thtf means employed to arouse attention U 
promptness' and accuracy on the part of sundry eoanti 
societies, from which returns had not been recerrd 
quite as speedily and explicitly as they ought to ban 
been. [The difficulties in this respect were doublle^ 
occasioned, in some degree at least, by the changes oe^ 
cnrring in the officers of sodeties about the time of tie 
year when returns should be made — the old officers sun 
posimrthat Uieir soccessors would discharge the duty 
and viee versa. The attention now turned to the mtlj 
ter will prevent a recurrence of the difficulties, actf 
ensure rigid compliance with the requirements of lav. j 

Some .discussion then oisued on the best means f« 
realizing all reasonable expectations of the fiieods o£\ 
agriculture, so as to justify a continuance and increai^ 
of legislative favor toward the state and county agri^ 
cultural sodeties. The matten brought in review 
were laid over for further considenition at the nex^ 
meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Walsh, the recording seeretaij 
was ordered to publish in the agricultural journals of 
the state, in the state paper, and in such other papeis 
as will devote space for the purpose, abstracts of the 
proceedings of this ^xeeative committee. 

And then the committee adjourned till the secoad 
Thursday of Marcl^. 

It is the intention of the executive couunittee to hoU 
an evening eeuUm, after despatching the regular bua- 
ness of the sodety during the day, commencing at 1ft 
o'clock. A« M. The evening meetings, which will be 
held in the Sodety's Hall in the Old Sute House, are 
designed chiefly for the hearing of correspondence and 
essays, and of remarks from firiends of agriculture, I 
whether members of the sodety or not. The object is] 
to promote the cause by bringing together occasionally, 
for free conversation, the friends of agriculture and 
horticulture, induding the agricultural committees of 
the Senate and the Assembly, and sudi other legisla-| 
tors and strangers as may be in Albany at the time of 
holding the meetings, &c. 

HianiT O'RoLLT, Jbc Sbe'y. 

SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

Much of the woric fc^ this moath is infiueneed not 
only by the good management of the farmer in deaaios 
such portion of his crop as demands it, bat by the qual- 
ity of the plowing, done previous to planting. 

The month of May is considered the most important 
of the whole year, when we take into view the cultiva- 
tion of a growing crop; because much of the fatare 
labor is depending on the quality and quantity of work 
done now. If done well, as it should bc^ the crop iriU 
not become foul so soon, and if much of it be done, tlK 
husbandman wiU be aUe to receive his return so wtch 
the earlier. 

The cotton plants must be deaned out as early as 
possible, with the turning-plow, aAer the first leave 
are developed. Throw the earth from the plants, kar- 
ing a portion of the bed, which most be thorougttlr 
cleaned, whether it be covered with weeds or not. 
Make it your object to return to your cotton-fidds a 
early as possible, not exceeding a wedc. Run aroood 
through the rows again with a bull-tongue plow, and 
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kt the same time plow deep near the plants. A few 
hp after plowing draw the earth around the stems 
with a hoe. If this second working be done early, and 
the plants be leA in good condition, you will find much 
gfyoar after-work comparnliFely easy. Before the 
^ of the month, the plants will be large enough to 
dirt with a large shovel-plow, which sh6uld be now 
ued, and the entire middle broken out deep and 
ftoroogbly. 

Keep your corn-fields in good order, and at the sec- 
lod plowing, drop ])eas, ten to fifteen in number, be- 
tweea the hills of corn, so that the plow will cover 
tiemj and you will «* kill two birds with one atone," See 
Ibt yonr cane-fields are kept clean; and that your 
bUcco-plants are not eaten by worms. If previously 
leglected, rice may be sown this month. As large 
sops, however, can not be expected from it as if plant- 
id in March or April. 

When cane has grown about 18 inches high, a small 
pnntity of earth shouM be drawn back to the plant; 
N in the course of the two succeeding dressings a bed 
fcoold be formed for them five or six inches in depth. 
k new lands, notwithstanding the weeds, much less 
loeiiu; is done on account of the luxuriance of the cane. 

Most of the winter grain that was sown in October 
till require catting this month. That to be used for 
'ceding stock should be cut just before it begins to turn 
'ellow, and that for seed, leave until fully ripe. 

Those who have bedded out their sweet potatoes, 
DBst set out the drawings every rain, having ridges or 
iflls already prepared. 

Silk-wonns will have wound their cocoons from the 
1st to the 20th of this month. Those yon wish to reel, 
nt in the hot sun a day or two, or place them in a 
lose Tessel, with a little gum camphor, in order to kill 
he chrysalides, and they can be reeled at leisure. 
^e intended for producing eggs for the next crop, 
lost be selected and placed on a moist paper, in a cool 
ark room. 

The garden is an indispensable requisite, and all that 
I necessary, at this season, is to keep it clean, well- 
tirred, or to sow occasionally endive, or cabbages for 
di; radishes, lettuces, and peas, so as to give a suc- 
BJion of these vegetables. Keep them well watered 
I dry weather, and protect them by shade, if neces- 
wy. 

NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

The whole force of the farmer will be required this 
ooth; his manure, if any remain, must all be carted 
It, all his land plowed, and his crops in, except some 
^toes and ruta bagas. The best fresh manure for 
t meadow, is a well-mixed compost. All the new 
iTQ-yard manure should be scattered over the ground 
fore plowing, and plowed under, and if any of it is 

long to be turned in conveniently, let it be placed 
the furrow with a fork and covered by the succeed- 

1 farrow-slice. It is a common error to manure in 
e bill. This ought seldomly to be done. If the land 
Veil pulverized, as it always ought to be, the rootlets 

the plants will find their proper food, if planted 
Ibin suitable distances ; and instead of the manure 
iUing all its nutriment to the young plant, it will be 
» held in reserve to be given up as required during 
' whole growth of the season. Corn, perhaps, is the 
St impiHtant crop in the United States, and is par- 
Bltrly deserving the farmer's attention. It is com- 
^ by Mr. Ellsworth, that the crop of 1842 exceeded 
W)00,000 bushels, which is, perhaps, an overesti- 
te. The stalks of this invaluable grain are, in many 
IB of the cooniry, worth the expense of ctiltivatioii| 



thus leaving the whole crop of grain for profit and the 
use of the ground. To produce the best seed and cul- 
tivate properly, is surely, then, a great object for the 
farmer. A rich soil should be used, sufficiently dry, 
and well pulverised. Mr. Young of Kentucky, who 
has raised the astonishing amount of 190 bttsheliqf 
shelled com to the acre, says he plows his land in the 
fall, cross-plows it in the spring, and plants from 8 to 
12 grains in each hill, at a distance of three feet apart 
each way ; covering 6 inches deep. As soon as the 
corn is up, he starts a large harrow with a double team 
directly over the rows of corn, letting the horses walk 
in the adjoining furrows. A few days after, he plows 
with the bar next the corn. This again completely 
stirs the soil. He then tliins to four stalks in a hill, 
and plows three times more. The choicest kinds of 
corn only ought to be used for seed, and if steeped in 
a strong solution of saltpetre before planting, it will 
protect it from crows and grubs, and give it an early 
and rapid start. Potatoes are a very important crop, 
and as they furnish so large a share of our vegetable 
food, it is of great consequence to get the best seed, 
which may be such as give a good yield, and afford a 
solid, mealy root, of pleasant flavor wlieu boiled. In 
dry land they may be i^anted in furrows ; if cold or 
wet, they should be planted on ridges. Rich land is 
best suited to them. Meadows should now have at- 
tention. When the waste of the bam, or house, or 
roads, can be led to them, they will be found to thrive 
very much from it. Where tlie meadows have been 
laid down long in grass, the roots should i>e particularly 
examined, and if found thin or mossy, and the sod hard, 
a fine compost ought to be spread on it, at the rate of 
eight to sixteen loads per acre ; then grass-seeds of the 
kind required. Then harrowed with a fine, sharp- 
toothed harrow. Ashes are peculiarly suited to grass- 
land, as potash and its silicate are the principal ma- 
terials of which the ground is exhausted by this crop, 
which are contained in them in large proportions. If 
herds-grass or timothy occupies the ground, it is best 
to omit the use of plaster. When it is desirable to pro- 
mote the growth of the clovers, plaster may be sowed 
freely. If not before done, finish sowing hemp-seed 
and planting tobacco, and castor beans. 

Kitchen Garden. — In the fore part of this month 
all the early cucumbers, melons, cabbages, cauliflow- 
ers, lettuce, radishes, &c, which have been taken out 
of the hot-bed, removed and transplanted into the open 
ground. All kinds of table vegetables, as peas, beans, 
beets, onions, parsnips, carrots, and esculent herbs, 
should be. sown early. Plant Lima-beans in turneps 
hollowed by scooping out the inside, and place them in 
a hot-bed, so that you may have this delicious vegetable 
early. Tomatoes, egg-plants, peppers, &c., can be 
planted out. 

Fruit-Garden and Orchard. — All kinds of fruit 
and forest-trees and shrubs that have not leaved out^ 
transplant immediately. Spring inoculating may still 
be performed in the early part of the month. Straw- . 
berry beds may also be planted out, and the suggestions 
in the calendar for April concerning pnming be obser- 
ved. 

Flower-Garden and Pleasxtre-Grounds. — The 
holders of the flower-garden should be finished, and 
perennial herbaceous plants transplanted. Sow seeds 
of autumnal flowers in seed-beds, to be transplanted at 
a future time. Set out box-edging early in the month, 
or it will be liable to suflfer fVou the drought. Trim 
hedges and shrubs. Give the lawns and pleasure- 
grounds a top-dressing of ashes or stable manure, and 
put the gravel walks and carriage-ways in order. This 
is the best month for transplanting erergieeiis. 
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The ineoDTenience arisiof from tke want of a work 
of this kind is already irreatly felt in the United States, 
and, with the rapid mnltiplication of onr herds, ti con- 
tinoally iocreasin^. There may now be estimated, at 
least two thousand thoroogh-bred Short-Horn cattle on 
this side the Atlantic, distributed in the haiMls. of per- 
haps Ave hundred different breeders. These animals, 
in most cases, have been sdected from among the best 
herds in England, and imported at great expense ! and 
their descendants widely disseminated into every state 
of oar Union aad the Canadas. Strict attention has 
been given to their breeding, and great care bestowed 
to maintain their original excellence. The climate and 
soils of America have proved congenial to their growth ; 
and from the rapidity with which they have multiplied, 
and their present comparative cheapness, we may an- 
ticipate that but few farther importations will be made 
from abroad. Still, the decided advantages conferred 
upon one of the most important branches of agricoltore 
by the introduction of the Short-Horns into this coun- 
try, have distinctly established them as a race to be 
perpetuated in their purity; and the progressive io^ 
provement in American husbandry is a sufficient 
guaranty that they will hereaHer maintain their exalted 
character in elevating the standard of American cattle. 

So important was it esteemed by the Short-Horn 
breeders of England to establish and record the lineage 
of their unrivalled herds, that in the year 1822, the 
first Tolnme of Coate's Herd-Book was published, con- 
taining the pedigrees of over 2,500 animab; and so 
strongly has the public mind sanctioned the utility of 
the work, and its continuance, that three successive 
supplements have from time to time been issued, and 
another is now in the press, embracing altogether, a 
list probably of 12,000 cattle. 

In the great mass of these, the American breeder has 
little interest; although from an absence of domestic 
record, many of our citixens have encountered the in- 
eonvenience and expense of transmitting a list of their 
herds to England for registry. A moment's reflection 
will convince us of the absurdity of a perpetual depen- 
dence, upon foreign records for the pedigrees of Amer- 
ican stock ; and the great expense of obtaining the en- 
tire English Herd-Book, comprising five large volumes, 
at a cost of not less than $40, are subjects not unwor- 
thy of consideration. Add to this, the probability of 
errors in printing the registry at such a distance, where 
corrections can hardly he made, together with the po»- 
aession of no greater assurance for the integrity of the 
records than may be found at home, and the propriety 
cf at once estabUshing an American Herd-Book will be 
apparent. 

A work of this kind has long been agitated by Ta- 
rious gentlemen connected with cattle-breeding in 
America ; but no one has hitherto ventured the exper- 
iment, although earnestly called for by a numerous 
body of breeders. 

Its demand, then, being conceded, it remains to be 
eeen whether the public will sustain an effort to accom- 
plish it. It is a labor involving industry, research, and 
discriminatk>n ; and in its proper execution, demanding 
no ordinary degree of firmness and decision in resisting 
undue admissions within its pages. It may, perhaps, 
be deemed an act of presumption in the undersigned to 
assume this responsibility ; but he can only answer that 
9ome one must undertake it, if it be undertaken at all ; 
and having been a considerable breeder of Short-Horns 
for many years, and more or less conversant with roost 
of tiie principal herds of this country, he considers his 
observatk>n and experience, together with a familiar 
aoqnaintmoe with the TohuMS of the EngUih Heri- 



Book, somewhat of a guaranty for the 
Be it remembered however, that the task is 
samed without mature reflection, and afler the i 
solicitations of several distinguished breeders in < 
eat sections of the United States ; and if pursued, { 
eo-operation of skilful and experienced individuals? i 
be rendered. But, for the imUgriiy of its execatioo, i 
undersigned will be solely responsible. | 

As this work is not proposed in the aatidpaUon j 
private gain, so neither will it be expected to invol 
pecuniary loss. It is therefof e necessary to ascerta 
the extent of encouragement which will be given t^ 
before proceeding; and for that purpose the nndersig 
ed respectfally asks the publication of this notice I 
the agricultural press generally in the United Stal 
and the Canadian provinces; for which, together wf 
a copy of the paper containing it directed to him, 1 
will present the proprietor with a copy of the work, 
prosecuted. 

He also requests all who approve the plan to wij 
him, po$t paidy if by mail, previous to the first day < 
July next, stating the number of animals they propo 
to register, together with the number of copies they w 
take. If a sufficient number of responses are made 
encourage the undertaking, the work will proceed ; 
not, it will be given up. The determination of goti 
on with it will be announced throu«;h the agricoltm 
papers as early as September next, and those proposii 
to patronise the work will then be notified to forwa] 
their respective registers of cattle immediately, togeth^ 
with the necessary evidence of their correctness, tbi 
it may be issued as eariy as the spring of IS45. As 
is not expected that the sales of the book win ma 
than pay for the printing and publication, a soia 
charge for admission will be required, say firom tweat 
five to fifty cents for each animal as the nmnber mt 
determine. 

Well-executed portraits of aniuMils, the plates beii 
furnished by the owners, wHl be inserted with the r 
gister. 

ThtfitU pedigree of each animal will be given, xm 
ning bade through its whole extent in the £ngl£ 
Herd-Book, if thus furnished, together with its rcferen 
numbers, so as to render the American Herd-Book 
perftet reeord of every animal's genealogy- 

An index, containing tiie name and residence < 
every breeder whose cattle are registered, win be i 
serted. Another index win contain the nsune of eve 
animal, and the page on which it is recorded. 

The work will also be prefaced with a fuU and a 
curate history of the Short-Horn breed of cattle, drai 
up from the best English authorities, together with 
particular account of their extraoidinary prodoctio 
both in the dairy and at the shambles. 

It will be executed, as near as possiUe, in the st) 
of the English Herd-Book,well bound, and delivered 
subscribers at a price not exceeding three ddtlare 
copy, either at New York, Albany, or Bufialo, ni th< 
option. 

Lewis F. Aixsk. 

BUuk Rode, N. F., JprU, 1844. 

We can only say, that we heartily concur in t 
above proposition, and trust that our correspondent « 
meet with sufficient encouragement to prepare tl 
work. It is high time now that we had onr own ■ 
tional Herd-Book. The number, Talne, and big 
breeding of Short-Horn stock eminently demand this 
our eountry, and every year's dday of the propos 
publication is a grent detriment to the intenits • 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

Bt the arrival of the steamship Acadia, we are in re- 
pt of oar European journals to the 4th of April. 
KLuiRrrs. — jS^es were in fair request. Beeswax, 
ge sales. Cotton was much depressed, and it has 
lea since our last full i<2. to Id, per lb. Flow has 
upward tendency. Hidet stead}'. Provisiom. — In 
if, Pork, Bacon, Lard, and Cheat, a fair business 
s doing. Rice, small sales. Seeds nominal. Tal- 
) in good demand. Naval Stores a regular in- 
iry« Tobacco, the operations have been large, and 
I the article was flat in regard to prices. 
Motuy is still so abundant, that the project of a re- 
ctioQ by the British government of the Three and a 
ilfper Cents, meets with almost universal favor. 
imericam Stocks remain without change. 
Muetiott qfthe Duties on Bice and Tobacco in Prus- 
u— Oar minister at the court of Prussia, Mr. Whea- 
ls has jost concluded an important treaty with this 
reroment, reducing very considerably the duties on 
e aod tobacco. It is presumed that all the States of 
i Germanic Union of Customs will adopt it, and if so, 
vill have a very important bearing in favor of the 
terests of our southern and western planters, and cause 
increased consumption abroad of these articles of 
oericaa production. 

hcrease of Duty on Lard in France, — A bill is in- 
tdoced into the Chamber of Deputies in France, to 
rrease the duty on lard imported from the United 
Ues. We hope so illiberal a measure will not pass, 
r it is high time that the reciprocal increase of duties 
IS done away with on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Durham Cattle in Spain, — In an interesting article 
itbe Agricaltnre of Spain, contributed by Capt. Wed- 
Bgton of the Navy, for the late number of the Royal 
Cultural Society Journal of England, we find that 
e Vice Consul at Vigo, a wealthy and influential 
iniard, has introduced on to his estate a Durham 
D and cow from the stock of Mr. Bates of England. 
B object in doing this is so to improve his herd, that he 
1 export an improved race of live cattle to London, 
i thus secare remunerating prices for his animals in 
; Siniihlield market. The' estates of many of the 
ioi^h noblemen are very large ; from 100 to 800 yoke 
vorkijig.catlle are frequenUy found upon them, be^ 
ts a large number of mules. One farmer sowed last 
LT 10,000 bushels of seed-wheat and 3,000 of barley, 
I durio^ the civil war he was taxed at one contribu- 
i alone, $16,000! 

^^tUivalion of Onions by the Tar/ors.— Instead of 
iin^ them from seeds, in which they do not succeed, 
Vhich appears to them too lon^ a process, they dry 
'smoke in a chimney those which they wish to pro- 
and in spring, when the time to plant them is 
i, they cutOhem diagonally into quarters, but so 
tto separate the pieces entirely one from another. 
[Hi these onions in rows, when thus prepared, m 
)il, well dug, but not freshly manured, at about 
ches from each other, and two inches deep, 
onions increase extraordinarfly, and grow large 
, >ng. 

proved Horses, — ^At the late annual meeting of the 
MteU Club, Mr. Karkeek stated his belief, that 
are perhaps as many good horses now as there 
ho years ago ; but the number of bad ones had 
r increased. M'Culloch had stated there were 
lion of horses in Great Britain; and he believed 
ok] not be far wrong in affirming that two out of 
etk were not worth the food they consumed. He 
d also that 8 good horses would do more work 
bad ones. (A member called out^ « more than 



I 



20.") If by an improved system of breeding, and the 
introduction of better horses, they could get nd of only 
one horse out of 10, there would be a saving to the 
country, in the rearing only, of more than 2,000,000/. a 
year, reckoning the cost at 5/, a year ; and an equal 
amount would be saved annually aAer the rearing to 3 
years old, supposing the cost of keeping the horse to be 
15/. per annum. In reply to Mr. Prater's observations, 
Mr. Karkeek gave it as his opinion that a two-year old 
filly was too young to breed from. Her powers were 
not properly matured. He thought they ought not to 
breed from a mare under three years old. 

Cooi Tar as Manure, — A communication was read 
at the Bath Agricultural Society on the subject of the 
value of coal tar as a manure. The writer stated that 
in 1840 he published his experience on the subject ; 
he had now used it as a manure for seven years, and 
had never found it to fail when properly applied. By 
means of a water-cart he distributed over his wheat- 
stubble 180 gallons to the acre, allowing it to remain 
there two or three months in the autumn before being 
plowed in. Its cost was a half-penny a gallon ; it was 
economical, and valuaUe for carrots, tumeps, potatoes, 
and all roots. He had tried it on seeds, but not with 
equal advantage on wheat. It was very useful on a 
sandy loam, resting on a marl subsoil ; next to that, a 
deep clay land was best; but its least benefieial cfiects 
had been upon soil resting on an oolite formation. 

GrMi Durability of Oofc-Ttm^er.— Beams of the oak 
have recently been taken from houses in England, re- 
spectively 527, 808, and 900 years old. The beams 
are said to have been cut in the winter, and the bark 
always kept on them, which added to their preserva- 
tion. Timber cut in the months of May and June, and 
the bark stripped off, has been found to be most dura- 
ble in the climate of America. 

Pheasants Destructive to Wire-worms, — No fewer 
than 1225 of these destn:ctive worms were taken from 
the crop of a hen-pheasant m January last and this 
was only one day's consumption. 

A good Botation for Garden-Crops. — Celery gives a 
good preparation for carrots, tumeps, imrsneps, onions, 
and early cauliflowers, or for peas, with potatoes and 
winter-greens, or broccoli between the rows. Au- 
tumn-sown onions may be succeeded by spinach, let- 
tuce, &c., and early cauliflower by autumn-onions. 
Spring-sown onions will be advantageously succeeded 
by cabbages in beds, with scarlet runners between { 
and if the cabbages stand all summer and next winter, 
the ground will come in, in the spring, along with 
broccoU-ground, fVom celery, potatoes, and peas, the 
early potatoes being planted in the trenches, and the 
peas sown on the ridges. 

Wash for Fruit-Trees, — ^You constantly recommend 
that fVuit-trees should be done over with lime as awash. 
Nothing can look more frightful than their glaring con- 
spicuous trunks on a hot sununer's day ; and to obviate 
this dissight I use cow-dung, soot, or wood-ashes, mixed 
up with urine, Uie drainage of a dung-mix, or ammo- 
niacaKwater ftom the gas-works, to the consistency of 
thin paint. This composition appears to me to possess 
all the advantages of the lime, and the trunks of the 
trees appear lessened, and altogether much more pleas- 
ing to the eye. 

Sawdust as Manure, — ^To a large tank connected 
with the drain from the cattle-yard, the sawdust is 
carted, and after, being saturated in the tank with the 
drainings of the dungluU foi: several months, it is thrown 
out into a heap, and a quantity of Kmc-sbeUs are mixed 
np with it— a layer of sawdust and a layer of lime- 
shells alternately. The wet sawdust slakes t hejim e, 
which acts as a stimnlns to deccmpose tbe SKwdvsi ' 
wittent greatly charring it. 
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Ben^ of JgricnUural Soeieiie$.^ln a speech before 
the Spartanborg AgricoUaral Societf of Georgia, re- 
ported in the Soathem CulUyator, Mr. Leitner asserts, 
that thousands of acres of land which were, ten years 
ago, thrown away and given up, to be disfigured by 
gnllies, as worn oat and Talnekss, are now in a high 
state of coltiration, and yielding to their owners far hea- 
vier crops than they were capable of when first cleared. 
And the Tery lands which six years ago woold not haTe 
commanded, upon an average, &we dollars per acre, 
could not now be purchased for ten dollars per acre ; 
all of which, as erery one acquainted with that d^ 
trict will say, is mainly attributable to the influence of 
the Monticello Planters' Society. With confidence, 
therefore, I recommend the formation of an Agricul- 
tural Society in our district; for just as sore as like 
causes produce like efifects, just so sure will such a so- 
ciety benefit our district. 

Mr, Sdimd^t Cow. — Mr. Knerels is informed, that 
we have seen animals, with thirty-one thirty-two sec- 
onds Durham blood in them, Aoralcst. We shoald be 
pleased to have him inform us where cows of the '< or- 
dinary polled breed," with forms as good as Mr. 
Scheack's cow, can be seen, for we would like to pur- 
chase a few, and will pay a handsome price for them. 
Put that cow in good condition, and to our eye, she 
would be anything but a « raw-boned animal." In 
our humble opinion people generally do not sufilciently 
accustom themselves to judge of animals from their 
oao/omy. Show them a Uan beast, and it is rotf-boned 
and comrte — a/a/ one, and it izfine^ with imoolh bones! 
hence the very erroneous decisions upon stock so fre- 
quently made at our agricultural shows* 

Improved CuUiuUum qf Sugar Ctnu, — ^The Planters' 
Banner says, that Mr. Packwood plants his cane in 
rows eight feet apart, instead of four or six, the usual 
distance. The next and most important part of his 
system, is, that of windrowing his cane-tops and leaves 
between his rows, and covering them with earth. The 
object in [facing the cane-tops in furrows to decom- 
pose, is, of course, to supply nutriment for the succeed- 
ing crop. 

O^ iforief.— The Spirit of the Times fays, that there 
is a very spirited and handso me roadster in this city 
that is 43 years M ; that Mr. Wm. Wincoop of Cats- 
kill, h«s three horses with which he does the work up- 
on his fiurm, whose respective ages are 36, 38, and 40, 
making in the aggregate 114 years ; and that our best 
trotters have performed their greatest achievements af- 
ter attaining the age of 14. 

To d^Mtroff B%g9 on Ftaet. — Dust the vines vnih flour 
of sulphur when the dew is on, and if it gets washed 
ofif by the rain, and the bogs again commence their 
ravages, they must be redusted. 

To ram Cabbagi^Htadt from Siumpt, — If cabbage- 
stumps of any variety are set out in the spring, in good 
order, one, two, three, or even four good sound heads 
will grow on them; and this they will do, year aAer 
year, until they die by accident. They are managed 
in the following manner: The upper, narrow-leaved 
sprsuts, which would bear seed, are carefully rubbed 
ofi", and likewise all the lower round-leafed ones, which 
latter will form heads, leaving only so many of these as 
the strength of the soil and the stump are capable of 
bringing to perfectkm. At our cattlenriiow, Mr. John 
Drew presented several such stamps, with one to four 
heads of low Dutch-cabbage on each^ which have 
borne for three years. He sets them out m earth in the 
cellar, in antum; eats off the heads when required for 



use, and places the stumps pretty thick in the gardei 
spring. The labor is trifling, the cut worm gives no tr 
ble, sind the crop sure and abundaaL — Farmers' Jom 

Farmers, mcJse your otc* Candies, — ^Take two poni 
of alum, for every ten pounds of tallow, diseolve it 
water before the tallow is put in, and then melt I 
tallow in the alum-water with frequent stirring, aac 
will dariiy and harden the tallow so as to make a n 
beautiful article for either winter or summer use, 
most as good as aperm.—Cleveiaud Herald, 

To prevent Hogs audCaWe being mjurediufitskP 
fields, — The destruction of hogs and cattle, by Unu 
them into fresh pea-fiekis, is not very nncoamsoA, I 
remedy, however, is very simple. Stock, iromediat 
before being turned upon a pea-fieM, should be water 
and at first only be permitted to remain in the fie]< 
few hours, when they should be removed to a lot, i 
have free access to water. After observing this p 
caution twice or three times, they may be permitted 
remain in the pea-field constantly, without danger, 
they have free access to wmter,— Southern CuttivaUM 

The CUUm-Piant^tts naiure.^U the object wen 
consult the dimensions of the roots in spacing cotton 
a stand, which probably has been the case ber«toft 
we wonM so arrange it that the roou woold occupy 
the ground ; but every one knows that this defeats I 
object of growing cotton. Then we most resort 
some other criterion by which to be governed in thei 
justment of the stand and to the length of the lim 
I look with perfect confidence for the best criteri 
and that it must be so spaced that tiie limbs will not ; 
terfere with the growth of each other. This afid 
free ventilation by air and light, which preveato tj 
accumulation of damp mould alwavs met with in cm 
ed cotton. It prevtnts rot qf every sort, and the | 
great dlvisioD of the means of support furnished by \ 
earth and atmosphere. Now, if my views are com 
they serve to explain the fact why cotton attains gre 
er size in damp situations of hnnud atmospfaerea, wj 
out proportk>nal advantages of soQ, than it docs in i 
ones. 

I have come to the conclusion that the eoCtoa-pi^ 
is more akin in its characteristics to the tree than 
any other of the vegetable kingdom ; and my obser^ 
tions upon both (the cotton-plant and trees) inda 
me to believe, that the crop of cotton is more abundi 
always when there is space snflident to allow of cx) 
expansion in the limbs, as the tree is more eapado 
more expanded, and a more abundant bearer, w^ 
tiiere is room suflicient. In confirmation of this | 
sition, go into an orchard of peach or applea, and j 
invariably find the best fruit and greatest abondai 
upon those trees which stand apart, witk ample lo 
to spread their branches out ; and those trees wh 
are crowded are found to have their little crop di 
aged by blast, mikiew, and worms ; and the bftlaace 
small size, even of fruit that would be large in txi^ 
able situations — it is equally so of cotton. I b 
known the most abundant crops of cotton madr 
stands that were not at the start deemed rooi^e than k 
suflicient. Then I would take the expansion of the iii 
toward each other between the rows as the role for< 
tance in the drill, because in crowded cotton there i 
but two sides of the stalks that branch, those toward | 
rows, making the stalk when grown, in the shape i 
fan ; and it is attended with less labor m the eak^ 
tion, to allow room enough for the cotton to assume: 
shape of the cone — and to say the least €(or it, it ] 
duces as much fruit or crop. Then improve wpon i 
ordinary method of spacing cotton, by adjnstiaff | 
distance to the length of the limbs your groaad i 
bear.— iSonlfc Western Farmer. 
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Gnai Crop* of Wheat. — Mr. Peters states in the 
New Genesee Farmer, that Mr. Lewis, of Alexander, 
nised 140 bushels of wheat, weighing 60 lbs. to the 
boshei, on 2 acres and 70 rods of gronnd, which woald 
be ai the rate of 60 bushels and 3 pecks to the acre. 
Gfn. Harmon, in the N. Y. State Ag. Soc. Transactions 
. 1842, says, in 1803, Mr. Sheffer, of Wheatland, har- 
Tested 40 acres of wheat which produced 62i bushels 
per acre. 

Uad-Udi,—! know of but one remedy for the mad- 
ich, and that is surgical. Open the second stomach 
iBd extract the cornstalks. This fatal disease among 
einle is produced by cornstalks. The fibres being in- 
digestible, bang in the manifold or duodenum, and 
jnitate and inflame until the poor animal is driven to 
aadoess. Farmers feed their hogs upon green com ; 
kbe cattle follow and pick up the stalk chewed fine by 
pbe bogs, which by superior sagacity he spits out, and 
Ibtt ready-made article does all the mischief, and so it 
mmMserre the horses or h(^ if they were to swallow 
it Separate your cattle from your hogs in cornstalk 
chewing time, and you will separate your cattle from 
be mad-iteh. An ounce of preyention is worth a 
fDond of cure. Farmers, this is the remedy. 

Temu JgrictUturUt. 

To remove greate^epoUfrom Mennoes, SUks, Cloth, fc» 
-Take the yolk of an e%g entirely free from the white, 
Biz it with a little warm water (be sure not to scald the 
^S)i and with a soft brash apply the mixture, and rub 
it on the spot until the grease appears removed or loose. 
V^ash off the egg with moderately warm water, and 
laally rinse off the whole with clean cold water. 
hoaU not an the grease be removed, which may arise 
Ion being on a long time, or not sufficiently washed^ 
by and repeat the operation. — Southern Cult. 

Egf-Halching by jSrtificial Meant,— An apparatus 
^ this purpose is now exhibiting in this city, at 160 
ITassaa street It takes the egg and goes through the 
rbole proeess of incubation before visiters. 

^ Nem Southern StapU.—Vfe cut the following flrom 
^ Charleston Courier : An ingenious citizen of the 
^te of New Jersey has recently taken out a patent 
fwn the office in Washington, for a discovery which 
t has made which enables him to manufacture paper 
f various qualities, and of a very firm and strong tex- 
Itte, from the cane which grows in such abundance in 
ke iwamp lands of the southern states. The proeess 
Uo remove the outer coat by a very simple chemical 
kocess, when the remainder of the cane is easily con- 
crted into a pulp of which the paper is made. 
SoiUh-Down Sheep for the South,— Vfe understand 
Ir. Joseph Cope, and Mr. J. Worth of Westchester, 
tester county. Pa., recently sent a few of their fine 
M-Down sheep to South Carolina, and that they are 
Kfa liked by their purchaser, and find great favor in 
it quarter. Mr. Cope went out» to England a few 
in since for the express purpose of procuring superi- 
\ Mock, and in addition to South-Down sheep^ made 
timpoftation of the superb bull Yorkshireman, from 
b celebrated herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirk- 
mgtaa^ Yorkshire, England, 
to KiU Worms in Peach-Trees.— In the managc- 
tot of my peach-trees, I use one part of saltpetre, to 
BQt finir to e^ht parts ef common salt, and apply it 
^ solid sUt^ about half a pound of this mixture to 
kearing tree upon the surface of the ground, and in 
ie eoBnexion with the trunk of the tree. I never 
M> the earth about the tree— for a long time I ap- 
bd it three timee in the course of the year, though 
fee, I now think, wQl answer— I have heretofore ap- 
M it la April, Jtme, and first of September-^now 
t of April and fint of September. 



Of .500 trees, 300 were treated with salt and nitre> 
and 200 lef\ without its use — those around which the 
salt and saltpetre were put, were and still continue en- 
tirely exempt from worms — of those left without the 
salt and saltpetre, not one escaped the ravages of the 
peach-worm. Lyttleton Physick. 

jSmerican Farmer. 

Superiority of Cut-Hay. — Four oxen kept on cut-hay, 
eat 18 per cent, less than when given the uncut, and 
made 15 per cent, greater weight of manure, and this 
manure from the cut hay was thought equsd to that 
from the uncut. Thomas W. Ward. 

Mass, Ploughman, 

Preserving Com from severe Early Frosts. — This vras 
done in the month of June, by covering it with earth, 
and letting it remain for two days till the weather mod- 
erated, then uncover. It was large enough at the time 
for the first hoeing. S. Ellis. Mass. Ploughman. 

Cane-Coverer recently inverted by J. P. Bryan. — If 
we could convince them that this instrument, in the 
course of the year, efifects a great saving of time, labor, 
and money, we have no doubt but every one would im- 
mediately adopt it. We have the testimony of several 
sugar-planters of experience, to prove that it is all that 
it puqiorts to be — that it will, with one boy and two 
horses, cover ten acres of cane per day, in as efilectual a 
manner as the work can be perform^ with hoes. It 
is also used instead of hoes, in scraping. We saw sev- 
eral planters at the state fair who assure us of this 
fact. The instrument was thoroughly tested last spring, 
and Mr. Bryan now ofifers it to the public with the 
fullest confidence. It has been used by Messrs. Bar- 
ker, AUain, Camp, Mather, Andrews, Col. Hickey, 
General Trist, and many others. — Planters* Banner. 

Value of Sulphate of Soda. — The following account 
of the efiTect of soda as a top-dressing to beans and peas, 
is (Vom Professor Johnston's celebrated work on chem- 
ical manures : 

« The first dressing was applied the 4th of May, on 
some beans on a border in the garden ; the drills that 
were dressed quickly took the lead of the others. 
There was no alteration of color, but greater strength, 
and it littered wonderfully. There were five or six 
stems firom every seed sown, and the beans in the pods 
a great deal larger than the same variety undressed. 
It was also put upon some of the ridges of the beans in 
the field, and with the same effect, and gave a very 
large crop. 

"Upon peas in the garden it appeared to add little, 
if anything, to the strength of the straw, but those that 
were dressed had a far greater number of pods, and 
those better filled, and the peas of a better flavor, and 
it seems a valuable dressing for all leguminous crops. 
When sown in the drills along with the peas, it nearly 
killed every one of them." 

The Pork Trade of Cincinnaii.— About 235,000 hogs 
have been packed the past season at Cincinnati, the 
average weight of which the Gazette estimates at 210 
lbs. each. The price ranged from $2,60 to $2.70 per 
100 lbs. The expense of preparing them is $2 per hog, 
which with the first cost, gives the sum of $1,800,000 
invested in the single article of pork. 

Farming in Wiskonsan.— Three brothers purchased 
300 acres of prairie land in Wiskonsan, 18 months since. 
It cost them 10s. an acre, the fencing $1 an acre, and 
the breaking up lis. an acre. Every item of expense 
after harvest shows an aggregate of $2,156. The 300 
acres produced 6000 bushels of wheat, which soM for 
$3,240. This tells a good story for Wiskonsan lands. 
To pay for land and all improvements the first year, and 
have a handsome surplus left, is not common heiet 
abouts.— iiodiMfer Democrat. 
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American Institute Report, on tlie Commercial 
Intercosrse of the United States with Great Britain^ by 
their Committee, Messrs. Tallmadge, Chandler, and 
Williams, January, 1844. This is an octavo pamphlet 
of only 12 pages, and principally ^led with statistics, 
and yet it is one of the most able arguments in favor 
of an American Tariff which we have ever read. It 
presents the subject in a aut-shell, and shows : 

1st. That more tlian one third of tlie whole of oar 
commerce, both in exports and imports, is carried on 
with Great Britain. 

2d. That all the essential staple productions of this 
country, comprising forty-seven different articles, are 
taxed in Great Britain under her new tariff, on the 
market value in New York, a duty of 289 |)€r cent ; 
which, in fact, make them prohibitory, except for cot- 
ton, tobacco, flour, beet; lard, and a few other articles. 
Under our tariff, the average rate of duties upon ar- 
ticles from Great Britain and Ireland, is only 32 per 
cent. 

.3d. As a specimen of Great Britain's «/ree trade^' 
operations, she admits nothing from us/ree of duty, ex- 
cept specie ; while we, in 1840, admitted nearly ten mil- 
lions of dollars worth of different articles firom her, 
without levying a single cent. 

4th. Precisely the same system is pursued by Great 
Britain in favor of her shipping, especially in complete- 
ly monopolizing for her own vessels, the carrying trade 
of all our lumber exported to her possessions. 

5th. She greatly favors all colonial products by dis- 
criminating duties in their favor, and to our prejudice. 

6th. The balance of trade against us with foreign 
countries, from 1831 to 1839, was over two hundred 
and thirty-five millions of dollars ! No wonder that 
general bankruptcy and ruin should follow throughout 
the country. 

Verily this is an Indian division of ^ free trade" — all 
<< turke^ for foreign nations, and all " owP' for the 
United States. 

The American Poulterer's Companion, by C. N. 
Bemeat. — We are glad to learn that our publishers, 
Messrs. Saxton & Miles, are about to issue a work with 
the above title. It will be highly embellished with nu- 
nenras wood-cuts most of which are drawn from life. 
Several of these have already been submitted to our in- 
spection, and we can vouch for their spirit and truth. 
We have also had the advantage of looking over the 
MSS. copy of the work, and will say in advance that we 
highly approve of its contents. Mr. Bement has paid 
great attention for several years to the subject of poul- 
try, and has clearly and succinctly treated the whole 
matter. 

The Plow-Bot, monthly, 8 pages quarto, with hand- 
some illustrations, conducted by A. Randall, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio— price Tvoenty-Fivt cents a year ! Now if 
the people want a choip publication here it is — ^let 
them hasten and svbscribe for it by thousands. 
When late F\fty Cent papers revived again, and 
others recently started in this state, we foretold a 
powerful competition for them in that price throughout 
the country. Here, then, is the beginning, and they 
will find enough more of them before the year rolls 
round. Indeed, we have a great fancy to commence 
ourselves in this way ; and if we do, it will be in a li- 
▼alry of cheapness not to be despised. Our title shall 
be the Penny Farmer, Ow Cent a month, or a 
ShiUing a year— just the cost of a sizeable paper of 
smoking-tobaceo I But to our subject. The first num- 
ber of the Plow-Boy indicates that it will be a well- 
eonductcd paper, and worth at least ten times its sub- 
scription price. Success to it. 

€hrtai8aU(fSaxcmgSk^.^WtheitipeaMlmat' 



tion to the advertisement of the intended sale of the 
late Mr. Grove's superior Saxon sheep. We have » 
oAen spoken of the pure choice breeding, and h^h 
merits of these animab, that We deem it unnecessary to 
add more, than that the public may depend upon then 
as superior to most flocks in the United States, and per- 
haps equal to anything in Euiope. 

Durham Siockfor jtftcAtgo*.— Mr. D. C. Cdlins oT 
Hartford, Connecticut, has sohl his saperb Barbam 
bull Hero, to Henry Hall, Esq., of Plainfield, Grud 
Rapids, Michigan, and he passed through this dtj oa 
the 22d April, for the residence of his present owner. 
We expressed our opinion of this superior aaimtl oq 
page 293 of our 2d Volume. 

Durham Stode for England,^Mr, Cofiins likewise 
shipped on the 17th of April, on board the padcet«h]p 
New York, for Liverpool, the Durham boll New £n|r- 
lander, got by Hero, above. This splendid animal is 
destined for Earl Spencer, and however superior tbii 
nobleman's stock may be considered, we think it wiQ 
not be deteriorated by taking this Americsui cross. 
We believe that New Englander is the fint Durfaoi 
bred in the United States, that has ever crossed the AW 
lantic foi Great Britain. It looks something like 
taking coals to Newcastle, and we shall be anxious tor 
learn John Bull's opinion of the exportation. 

StaU Agricultural School. — A bill to incorporate this 
school has passed the legislature. It is a prirate eor- 
poration, and no appropriation of the public money is 
made for it. 

Seeds for Distrtbuiion, — ^We again acknowledge cwr- 
selves under obligations to the Hon. H. L. EUswortk 
of the Patent office, for various packages of improved 
seeds. We have distributed them among cmr frieods 
for experiment. 

Credit Quotatumt.^^' Cure of Hoven in Sheep." 
The Boston Cultivator of 30th March eopies this frae 
us without giving credit. 

<<Okra Gumbo." Bid the Albany Cultivator copy 
this article (rom the American Agriculturist AJmaaai^ 
or did it receive it as an original commaiiicalaoa iam 
Mr. Aflkckf If it did not, it should give the alnaiae 
credit 

Errata.— In Judge Andrews' article €m Gtapk 
Lands, page 118, column first, line first, for ^ only a fev 
of the grapee grow well in Georgia," read «gfi»*,* 

Aobhts.-J. J. MoCanglwii of MiMttippi City, m w^foiaitim 
■g«nt of the AuMrtcmn AgrMmUuist, and be is mthonaid to n* 
ceiTs •nbecriptioBs therefor. 

AowowLKoeifKirTS.— To Profenor Riehaidrau ef BetKaBf 
CoUege, for bis address delirered before the Agrioolmal SocteCf 
of Brooke and Ohio coantiee. Vs., at its aanaal ezbibitioa, Oetfiftv 
I], 1843. The agrinxltare in these coomties is shows to he tat 
▼er^ fiivorable state eomparad eren with the best pazts of OU ^r 
ginia. 

To John L. Banter, Esq., for his address praamnced hHbre t^ 
Barbour County Agricaltaral Society, at Kwftala, Ak., at its lu* 
anniversary in Tebroarr. We here find mmm ezceOeat obaeT«a> 
tioDS on the cnlture of cotton, application of marl, mock, sad coCMfr 
seed Bs inanan»« and benefits ot fall plowing. 

To Messrs. Miller A Brown, for a Memflir oa tfaa Oripa, 
▼atioB, and Uses of Cotton, by the Hoo. Whitoank Saa 
President of the State Agricultoral Society of Sooth Caiabaa. 
nHMt Taloable paoifdilet of 9% pages octa^ embod]nar m its' 
tory all that is essential to a knowledge of the ooCton-iihuC. 

to Joha D. Steele, Esq., for his address at WestcheaU 
Oct. 1843, before the Chester and Delaware Agncaltvxal 
in which the Taloe of cheoustry applied to agtiealrara a 
shown. 

To Thomas AiRack, Esq., for his Lactora oa the Elsawais 4 
Horticaltaitt, at Washington, Miss., Nor., 1843, before the Af^ 
cnHursl, Horticnltaral, and Botanical Society, of Jeftraoa CcBm, 
Mr. Affleck is quite at hmne in the theory and praetioe of the sd- 



jeet of his lectnre, and speaks dearly, simply, and lo the poiaC. 

To CoBESSPOirvBRTs.— S. C. HigginsaB, Amnkmtm No. 1 W 
H. Sothan, T. Affleck, Norihem Farmer, Tboaias Spaakhi^, C 
Tan Boren, and Examiner, No. 5, have beea rsosiVed the poi 
month. We hope to find room in oar eext mnhar fcr MOil d 
the difened cotn^oadaact at proaaaft cm head.. 
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RfiVIBnr OP THB MARKET. 

micBfl cuEmEHT ni hew toek, apsil 26j 



ASHES, PMt, per 100 M». 

Pearls, do. 

BACON SIDES, Smoked, per lb. 

In pKskle -.do. 

BALE ROPE do. 

SlJ[ffe?';.'r:r..:::;:::::::::::i;rb^.r 

BEANS, While .V....do. 

BEEP, lle«i perbbl. 

Pkime do. 

SmckBd per lb. 

RoaiuU, in pickle , do. 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 

BOLT ROPE do. 

BRISTLES. American do. 

BUTTER, TVWe do. 

CANDLBl^SLiid,* Tiuiw.V.* .'.\* ! .' .* '.!'.[ .'do! 

Sperm , do. 

S teario do. 

CHEESE ^ do. 

CIDER BRAND^EMtem per gal. 

WeatMm do. 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 

COAL, Aatiuadte 2000 Ibe. 

8idiM7 and Pictoa perchal. 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 

CORN, Nortbem... •. per buih. 

Sontliem do. 

COTTON per lb. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 

American PIaz do. 

FEATHERS per lb. 

FLAX, American • do. 

FLAX SEED, rongh per 7 bosh. 

dean do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Weetem per bbl. 

Faaer do. 

Sonthen perbbl. 

JUehmoBd City Milla do. 

HAMS, 51id[i\V.\V.".V.\\'.V.*r.V.*.'*^* it 

„^^ Pickled. ....do. 

HAY perlOOlba. 

HIDES, Dry Sonthem per lb. 

HEBIP, Rnaaia,dMn I^^ton 

imetipan, water-rotted do. 140 00 

w,^^ *> dew-rotted do. 90 00 

H^'PS per lb. 7 

BOfNS per 100 1 S5 

LARD... •••.••..••... 

LEAD 



«4 44 

4 04 

I* 

6 

93 00 

5S 

1 95 

5 88 
388 

I* 

S8 
12 
95 
15 

8 

9 
99 
90 

4 
35 
90 

7i 

4 50 

5 75 
II 

59 < 
53 ' 

«*• 
16 • 
15 • 
30 ' 

8 * 
900 • 

10 00 • 

4 75 * 

5 95 * 
4 75 * 

6 95 *' 
3 95 * 

5 « 

4 *< 

33 « 

9 « 
160 00 



..per lb. 
.per 100 
..per lb. 
..••.do. 

IBAL,^onuT^.T.'.'.V.'.',V.'.'.V.".'.'.pir'iw.' 

Con. perhhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleane !pergaL 

MUSTARD, American Tperlb. 

QAT8, Nmthem. per both. 

Sovtiien ..••••••..•••.••. .•••....dto. 

OIL. Linaeed, American per gal. 

Caator. .do. 

Lard do. 

SSlf^JK perlOOlba. 

JjAlL Field perboah. 

TlTCfl. perbbl. 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 

Oroand,inWi]a.of350Iba percwt. 

rORK,Meea...« perbbl. 

..^PriiiM do. 

|ICB. perlOOlba. 

JOC N r;..perbbl. 

S • • perboah. 

T per aack 

TLDBR8, SOMked. per lb. 

PtaUed .\..do. 

ms TURPENTINE, Soothen per gal. 

»AR,NawOiieaae .per lb. 

per ton 

I per lb. 

....per bU. 

TUfOTHTSBD ...•• perYboah. 

tPBACOO .v.. .per lb. 

gBPEMTPfE per bbl. 

WHEAT, WeatoA. per boah. 

lo afltam do. 

WaisikST, AmericaB .• .^ per gal. 

*~^.iSrf.::":::::::::::::::::!!:J5: 

nUMlood do. 

3do. 



^u 



4 

950 

19 00 

98 



16 

39 " 

98 « 

76 «« 

95 " 

60 «• 

1 00 " 

1 95 •* 

1 I9i« 

9 60 «* 

1 19 *« 

8 75 «* 
7 00 «* 

9 87 « 
60 « 
70 •« 

1 00 *« 

4 « 
3 « 

34 «« 

5 *« 
9900 ** 

«* 

1 60 « 

19 00 «* 

3 " 

937 •* 

1 07 '« 

1 00 *« 

99 " 

35 •' 
35 " 
96 « 
90 «* 



1844. 

to $4 50 
5 00 

1* 

9 

94 00 

56 

I 75 

7 00 

500 

7 

5 

31 

13 

65 

SO 

19 

19 

88 

95 

7 

40 

37 

H 
" 5 50 
" 6 95 
" 19 

u 54 

" 53 

« lOi 

" 18 

" 16 
" 36 
8i 
« 9 75 
•* 10 50 
"6 00 
" 5 50 
" 5 00 
" 6 50 
"3 50 
" 10 
" 7 

" 38 
" 11 
"185 00 
" 180 00 
" 140 00 
" 

500 

? 

19 50 
30 
SI 
34 

30 
78 
98 
69 



1 37 
9 69 

10 00 

800 

399 

80 

71 

1 60 

.6 

4 

35 

8 

97 90 

1 OU 
14 00^ 

,7? 
1 19 
1 09 
94 
90 
40 
SO 
99 



New York Cattle Market— April ««. 

cJiel^Vutiol^ZeT' ''•''^' '''' "''''"•' '"" ''"'" "' 
r.Sl!!^^"'*"-^ Ctfwie.-In consequence of large offerings of 
2i «. .^^I ^"^l^^L' ''"8?" ^•'^ '^■'''••f "seeded, mud we quote 
'v2L.**i5'^1**^' c f^'^^'^i^'^^^^^^^y*' ♦«-^- «» leftover. 

Cows and Calves.— S&]9» at $19 a $28. 10 left over. 

Shtn were very dull of tale at $3.50 a $5. 100 left over. 
Hay 56 a fi2i eta. per cwt. for looae. 

RSMABKS.— AMe#. The quantity of tbeae in market U small, 
and pncea firm CoU<m, Tlie late news from England, giving ad- 
vices of a considerable decline there, and that the stock on hand at 
Liverpool on the 1st of April was 689,000 Iwles. against 658,000 
same time last season, has hnd quite an effect upon this market, 
and sales have taken place at | to | cent lower than previous to 
the arrival of the Acadia. Whether this reduction will continue to 
be submitted to by holders, remains to be seen. Export from the 
United States since let September lost, 885,409 balva ; same time 
last year, 1,476,470; aame time year before, 995,587. Flomr. 
Ijarge supplies being soon expected in market, it is now dull. Rve 
J IS warce. Corn-Meal steady. Grain of all kinds in good dfe« 
mand. Wheat scarce. Hay ia rery dull and krge snpphe* pres- 
sing upon the market. Hemp rather more inquiry. Xohsses 
firm. Naval Stores the same. Pork haa improved. Beef dull. 
Xjonf, Butter and Cheese^ in good request. Riee inactive. Seeds. 
The season for these is nearly over, and little inquiry. Sugar. 
dull. Toftacco quite active. 

ifoiuy is more in demand ; abort paper is done at 5 per cent., and 
long at 6 ; loana on real estate at 6 to 7 per cent. 

Stocks are steady, without much change. 

Business generally is remarkably good, and ao mnch has not bo«n 
done in this city since the spring of 'Sd. 

The weather the past month haa been very favorable, and tha 
crops of all kinds forward and looking well. 



HOVEY'S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

The aubecriber offera the above Seedling Strawberry for sale at 
$1,00 for sixty plants, or $1 ,60 per hundred. The growing pUnU 
can be seen at his office, 205 firosdway. A. B. ALLEN. 



WARREN'S IMPROVED HORSE POWERS 
AND THRESHING MACHINES. 

The snbacribera continue to mannfaetnre and vend these celebra- 
ted machinea, with increased suoceaa and aatiafaction. They will 
alao manofactnre a auperior Four Horse Power and Throaher on 
the aame principle thia aeaaon, to aell together ftnr only $100. The 
pnoe of the Two Horae Power and Threeher together, is only $75. 
The Two Horse Power alone, $50. The Four Horse Power will 
be proportionable. Machines deliverable in thia city for cash. 

Besides our Beater Threshing Machine, we are making a au- 
perior Spike Threaher, adapted to be naed with any power. Thie 
we ahall sell at the aame price. It haa been taated and proved to 
be excellent and aafe. L. BOSTWICK A CO., 

9t. 973^ Pearl at.. New York. 

FARMS AND REAL ESl'ATE FOR SALE. 

Several very fine farma in different parte of the United Stotea 
can be had upon the moat reasonable terms. Also, beautiful coun- 
try aeata in thia vicinity, at very cheap ratea, and real estate in the 
city. A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway. 



PRINCE'S LINNJEAN GARDEN AND NIIR- 
SERIES. 

The new Deseiiptive Catalognea of this establishment, oompri- 
'love 1000 varieties found in no other collection ii ' 
very reduced prices, will be sent gratis to ever 



sing above 1000 varieties found in no other ooUe<^on in America, 
and at very reduced prices, will be sent gratis to tvenr post paid 
applicant, or may be obtained at 93 Pine atraet. New York. All 



ordera are executed with despatch and in a auperior style, md we 
ffoaranty the satisftction of purchasers. 

W*r. R. PRINCB * CO. 
Flashing, Manh 18th, 1844. «9t 



ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 

The subscriber having been called upon by the Fanners' Clnbof 
the city of New York to undertake the analysis of soOs for agricul- 
tnral pnrpoaea, haa engaged to do ao on the following terma :— 

For the aolution of aimple queations, aa to the presence or ab- 
sence of lime, oommon salt, or gypsam in the soil, $9. 

For the detamunation of the nresenoe of bone, earth, potaah, 
and the m<»e difflcnlt questions, $5. 

Specimens of suxfaoe-soil, weighing 4 Ibe., should be sent to the 
oflice of the American Agricnltnrist for the subscriber, a letter be- 
ing forwarded at the aame time to Dr. Oaidner, 663 Broadway, 
with a remittance. Chanes upon both mast be jwaid. 

■ *^ D. P. GARDNER, M.D. 

New Yorit, April, 1844. 
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AD7ERTI8EICENTS.— TE&]f8.^-C02nENTI. 



PREMIUM BAGIiB PLOWS* 

MAZfDFACTURED BT 

RUGGLES, NOURSE, & MASON, 

And for tale at the Mannfactoiy in Worcester, and at their AGRl- 
CULTURAL WAREHOUSE and SEED STORE, Quincy Hall, 
Uoatun. 

A full ioveitifratinm and trial of plows was had in October, 1843, 
(occapying: several Jaj-s,; by an able committee of the Essex Agri- 
caltuntl Society, when 17 plows were presented. The committee 
in their report say, '* in testiof^ the qaality of a p'ow, the pois«r by 
which it is moved, the ease with which it is handled, and t|ie man- 
ner in which it completes the work, are promintnt poinU for con* 
«]deration ;'* and in sp^akini^ of the Eagle Plow, to which they 
unatumoasly awarded the highest premium, they say, " As near 
as we can ascertain, this plow comliines all the guod qualities man- 
ifested in either of the others, with some peculiar to itself;" and 
** further, our attention was particniarly called to the ipMiitv of 
the castings on the plows of Ruggles & Co., their AiitfA and du- 
rahilinjy '* Their appearance certainly is more perfect than any- 
thing we hare elsewhere seen.** " The process of chiUing the 
po.a^. the entire edxe of the share^ undfloMffe or base of the lamd- 
side, give a permanence and durability to the work that render 
t oi a decidedly superior character." ** And wt think there is no 
nazanl in saying the value of the parts thus made, is moro than 
doubled by the process.*' 

At the Plowmg-Matches held in Massachusetts the same year, 
fortv-tbree premiums were awarded to plowmen using plows made 
by ^., N., & M., twelve of which were the highest premiums 
awarded in the coontios of Essex, MiUdlssex, Worcester, Plymonth, 
and Bristol. 

SUBSOIL PLOWS. 

Among their great variety of kinds and sizes of plows, they have 
several sixes of SUBSOIL PLOWS, made in form like a genuine 
snb-soil plow impcirtei by them from Scotland. Thay have been 
thoroaghly tested, with rnnX satisfaction, as the increaajng de- 
mand from aU sections oftho country testifies. The New York 
State Agricultnral Society in September. 1843, awarded their first 
premium to the subsoil plow made by R., N., & H^ {tmtered Ay 
Benj. F. Smith of Sfmeus*.) Prices, |«, $8, $10, $19, and $15. 

Atoo, a variety of plows particalarly adapted to the ealtvra of 
Cotton, Rice, Tobacco, Ac^ in the aoathero states, eqoal in styla 
and quality to thnae used in this section of the coontry. 

At their Warehonse may be foand the most extensive and com- 
plete assortment of AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS to be found in the Unitwl States, embndag every 
tool used in the eultivatioa of the farm and garden. Also, a large 
and well-selected aaeortment of Field, Grttaa, Gaiden, and PLOW. 
ER SEEDS, all of which are offered at wh o le sa le or retail, at 
prices which can not &il to suit the purchaser. 

The Editor of this paper will take orders ft»r the above plows. 



SULPHATE OF SODA. 

A naker of Sulphate of Soda has requested me to offer the ar- 
ticle, fine-ground, at about one cent per pound. Any fanner, de- 
sirous of trying the article, oaa obtain a supply by eaUiag at 94 
Cliff street, N. Y. Extracts from Profeasor Johnstoo*s work osi 
Cliemicsl Manures, as to the ralne of this sulphate, wiU appear in 
May number of the Americaa Agriculturist. 

Si WM. PARTRIDOB. 



WOBURlf HOGS. 

For sale, a few of the celebrated Wobom or Bedford breed of 
Hoga, comfortably caged and delivered in New York at the follow 
iaf prioee, via: One Boar elevea moatha old, $S6 ; three Boais, 
five months old, $17 each ; four Sows five mooths old, $15 each ; a 
few pair ef spring Pigs. $S5, deltreied Istof June next. Address 
the subeoriber at New Haven, Cu WM. K. TOWNSEND. 

March 19tb, 1844. St 



LEHE FOR SALE CHEAP. 

The •uhaeriber will take oxdera for deliverinf Haie im any qaa»- 
tity, on board vessel, juat above Sloaey Point, on the Hudson River, 
at 3 cents per bushel. Samples, and aa analysis of it by aa em- 
ineat geologist, can be seen by calling at his ofllce. One great ob- 
ject in putting the priee so low, is to introduce the oe of it aa a 
anaure more extensively among oar ftrmeis. 

OYSTEIU3HELL LIME. 

Win b» famished in this city al the kilns, at 4 oenii abnaheL 

FLASTER OF PAUS 

Ground, and put op in barrels of S50 Ibe. each, at $1,194 per faarreL 
Tide is aa excellent fertiHaer, easUy transported, and well worthy 
the attention of Southern Planters. AU orders should be poet paid 
and aooompanied with the money. 

A. B. ALLEN, SOS Brotdway, N. T. 



THE AMERICAN AGRICinLTITRIST« 

Pablishod Monthly, eaeh nuaOier oontaiaiag 31 pagea, ni»*t 
octsvo. 

TERMS- One DoOar per year in advance ; single aamben, tea 
Canu; three copies for Two Dollars : eight copies far Five DoOs i. 

Each nnmber of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper postage only, which is ome cemt in the Sta a. 
ur. within 100 miles of its publicatum, and one and m half em.u 
if over 100 miles, vrithout the State. 

ADTBaTisBMBMTs wiU be inserted at One Dollar, if not excsi/ 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if OTnee<!tng tl» 
n ambe r. 

D7 Remii through Postmasters, at the Imm aUame, 

Editors of Newsp^ieD noticing the numbers of this work mamC 
ly, or advertising it, will be famished a copy gratia, upon seadii..* 
soch notice to this Office. 

Volume I. and II. of Thk Ambbica* AsiicnLToairr, with ta 
Mes of contents complete, for sale at $1,00 aaeh ; elegantly bosK 
in doth, $1,35. Theee are handsome, taetefial books, and Bab 
very desiraUe ivemiums for distribution %rith Agnonltaral Sicie 
ties, and should slso find place in all our Diatriet Soliool Libniwv 
They constitute the beet and most complete treatiae en Aaencsi 
farming, stock-breeding, and horticulture, extant. When seveni 
c<w>ies ars ordered, a hberal discount will be made. 

117 To prevent confusion, all letteis merely 6id«niv diis wesk. 
or endosins money for subscriptions, should be sddiuseed to Sajzet, 
dE Miles, 305 Broadway, post-paid or fnmked by the PeetniMter. 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and aU arunde lettera, or thoee on business disnonnerted wita-chw 
oaper, should be addreeeed, simply, A. B. ABen, 305 Brmdwwj 
New York. 

GREAT SALE OF ELECTORAL SAXON 
SHEEP. 

The nndersifned will sell at vendue, the two fiodn of am Ste9 
tana Smxm Sheep^ belonging to the esUU of the late Heorv .» 
Grove, as follows : 1st. That at Granger, Medina eonnty, Oo:^ 
consisting of about 400 sheep, on the 30ih Sept.. next, on the fa 1 
now occupied by them. 3d. The hoane fiook, at bis late restden. 
in Hooatck, Rensselaer county, N. Y., ooasisUng of about 33 
sheep, on tb^ 15th Oct., next. A rare opportunity ia oAred . 
thoee who mav be anxioua to improve the qaality of their 0OGk» 
The foUowingis the opbioB of the distinguished m»tt&ctwer wbs 
has usually puiohased Mr. Grovel wool, of the dtntneter •>/ these 
flocks:— 

"The purest Mood in this eountiy was iatrodnced by the lata 
Mr. Grove in his own flooks, the wool of which I have been faml 
iar with since their impoftation in 1837. In point ef finonses and 
admirable /cMmt qnalties, this wool is ttnsurpMeed by my luck is 
this country, and the ieecea average abont halfaponnd ead» msis 
tbna any other I am noqnainted with." 

t II A , « lo.. SAMUEL LAWEElfd. 

Lowell, April 9. 1844. 

Theterma ofthesnleewfflhecaah. Refemnae, Saaael Law 
ranoe, Lowell, Mass., or the aubaoriben. 

ELIZA W. GROTS, 

W. JOSUN, 
^ ^ S. A. COOK. 

Buskirk'i Bridge, N. Y., April 80, 1844. 
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CULTURE OF CORN. 
Corn is unquestionably the most valuable grain- 
crop wnica IS raised in the United States. So 
much, however, has lately been written upon its 
culture that little new can be said upon this sub- 
ject. It is well known that it is a gross feeder, 
and land can scarcely he made too rich for it. 
Proper hoeing, frequent stirring of the earth with 
the plow or cultivator between the rows, and above 
all, keeping the weeds down, are quite as essential 
as a rich soil. There is one point in the culture 
of com, and a pretty important one to, which 
seeois to remain in dispute, and that is regarding 
the breaking of the roots by deep plowing between 
the rows. The late Judge Buel contended that 
this was very injurious; while an equally eminent 
authority, Judge Beatty of Kentucky, has come to 
the conclusion, after careful experiment, that cut- 
ting the smaller roots by the plow, or otherwise, 
to a moderate extent, is not injurious to the crop; 
for, says he, the main roots will thereby throw out 
innumerable others in their place, and to a much 
more diversified extent We will here make a 
suggestion c£ our own. Does not the cutting off 
a few of the smaller corn-roots act upon the stalks 
in the same manner as root-pruning of fruit-trees? 
When the growth of the tree is too rank, we know 



that root-pruning has the effect of checking the 
production of wood in the tree, and of causing it 
to produce more fruit. Why^ then, will not the 
root-pruning of com add toils increase of grain? 
We should be very glad if some of our readers 
would make a series of experiments on this crop 
the coming season, with a view of testing the 
merits of the two different methods of culture. 
We apprehend that when the soil is very rich, 
and there is a tendency of the com running too 
much to stalk, cutting the roots would be advan- 
tageous ; but where the land was rather poor, and 
no such result likely to ensue, that cutting or 
breaking the roots in its culture would be injuri* 
ous. However, this is a mere matter of specula* 
tion with us, and till some reliable experiments are 
made in different kinds of soil, the same season, 
and with rows side by side, a mere opinion on this 
subject should have little weight witli the prac- 
tical farmer. ' 

Corn for Fodder. — The culture of com for 
summer soiling and winter fodder is greatly 
on the increase, and demands attention. From 
experiments made by several of ouf friends last 
season, in growing com for soiling, they found that 
such as was sown in drills about one foot apart, 
did much better than that sown broad-cast; and 
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that the Farieties of Sweet-Corn which produce 
taU slender stalks, and the most leaves, ^ve the 
best and greatest amount of fodder. Tne^ infer 
that there was more saccharine matter m the 
stalks from these varieties, and the cattle, conse- 
quently, found it more palatable and nutritious. 

Corn for Sugar. — It seems to be a settled 
point, that com can be grown to advantage for the 
purpose of making sugar and molasses, in the in- 
terior of the country where the former costs 10 to 
12 cents per pound, and the latter 50 to 55 cents 
per gallon. We presume that the same kinds of 
corn which make the most and best fodder, would 
make the most and best sugar and molasses; with 
this difference, that as the corn-blades must be 
stripped from the stalks previous to cutting them 
for making sugar, the kinds bearing the least leaf 
and best stalk, should be selected for this crop. 

We gave full details in our first volume, of the 
best method of cultivating com for makin|f sugar 
and molasses, and the whole process of cutungand 
crushing the stalk, and boiling and mnulating the 
juice. Little important has since been discover- 
ed in the way of improvement Some, however, 
prefer cultivating it in drills as recommended above 
for fodder, as they say it is not so likely to throw 
oat ears ; but then the stalks are smaller and the 
blades more abundant, so that the extra labor in 
stripping them would probably be equivalent to 
that of repeatedly taking c^ the ears. If cultira- 
ted closely in drills, we doubt whether the saccha- 
rine matter would be as abundant in the stalks as 
"when grown wider apart ; that is, we think the 
juice would contain a greater quantity of water, 
fBlioa for gallon. Com may be planted for mak- 
m^: sugar, or for fodder, any time till the dOth of 
this nraith north of 40 degrees; farther aooth, still 
later. 



8KBTCHGS OF THB WEST.^NO. IV. 

We spent tome little time at Lexington, and 
daring our stay there^ made variooa excursions in 
the neighborhood, and the more we saw of this de- 
lightfiu cotmtrj^, the more we were convinced of 
its great supenority as a farming and grazing dis- 
trict. 

Stocks of Messrs, Curd and Allen,— Ahoat three 
miles from Lexington, on the road to Shakertown, 
OQ handsomeplantattons lying near each other, 
resided Mr. Wm. P. Curd, and Mr. Edward Allen ; 
both fiimoas for breeding fine stocks c^ Irish Gra- 
ziers, and Berkshire swme. The former is quite 
a genius in his way, and great is his fiune in fine 
pigs throoghoat the west ; he having been one of 
the first to embark in this business, and very en- 
terprising and persevering in continuing it. He 
bid a smendid stock, several of which were im- 
ported directly firom England. The same may be 
said of Mr. ^eo, who is one of the very Wt 
judges, and has as fine a taste in breeding as any 
man we ever met. And lest we should be accused 
of partiality in oar jnd^ent, we will add of Mr. 
Alien, that aithoogh bemg of the same name, we 
cm trace no rdatiooship df blood between as. 

We liked the arrangements of these gentlemen 
for breeding very miMh, and think it suits better 



the mild climate of Kentucky, than the close pig- 
geries we are obliged to build for our protection 
farther north. Below we subjoin a cot ezpbnato- 
ry of the same. 
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Kentucky Piggert — Fig. 37. 

The spaces a, a, and b, b, may contain areas of 
grass-land of any dimensions convenient to the 
breeder, enclosed and subdivided by fences, which 
are shown by the lines above, running at right 
angles, c, c, and d, d, are pens of any suitablfe 
size, made of boards, with shed-roois and plank- 
floors. These are then divided by partitions iaio 
four each, with doors at d^ d, and c, c, opening in- 
to the lots a, a, and b, b; so that each pen makes 
a comfortable apartment for a breediog-sow, where 
it can be kept by itself, and have all the shelter re^ 
quisite, together with plenty of space for grazing 
and exercise, e, is the feeding-house^ which con- 
tains all the food necessary for the stock, and 
where kettles are set to cook it As no stream 
runs through these lots, a well is dus here, and a 
pump placed in it, which furnishes the supply of 
water. These k>is open into each other by small 
gates, and the fences are got over by steps placed 
on each side. 

After viewing these and some other things, Mr. 
Edward Allen took us through handsome ranges 
of plantations, to the residence of his father, some 
4 miles distant Here I saw his magnificent Dur- 
ham cow Princess, purchased of Mr. Henry Clay,. 
Jr., who imi>orted her from England. She is one 
of the most imposing animals we ever looked at; 
lar^e and fine, with a spread of loin of at least 30 
inches, which is one ot her best points. In addi- 
tion to this, she is well let down in the twist, very 
good in the brisket, a fair milker, and keeps &t on 
a small quantity of food. Indeed, Mr. Allen told 
us the greatest difficulty in the matter, was, to get 
her poor enough for good breeding condirion. 
Another imported cow we found of smaller aze,. 
but very fine in all her parts. She handles weU> 
and is a superior milker. The stocks of the plant- 
ers whom we visited in this excursion were not 
large, they devoting their land more particulvij 
to the cultivation of hemp, of whidi tney obtain 
superior crops. But on this topic having already 
pretty freely spoken in former volumes, it is un- 
necessary for tis to dwell at greater length. 



CULTURE OF THE POTATO. 

Wb hAwe read himdreds of essays on the eoltore 
of the potato, and yet, among them all, we do not 
find anv general fixed ndes in ir^;ard to the best 
method of producing a crop. When canryini^oa 
oar own farm, we woude various experiments dur- 
ing a series of years in this matter, and the follow- 
ing is the result: — 

1. If the season proved a dry one, the plantinga 
from whole tubers of the largest sizes, prodoeed 
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the g^reatest yield. The reason of this, we inferred, 
was, that large tubers fi:ave the Rowing crop a g^reat- 
er amount of nourisriment than smaller ones or 
eutiings could. 

2. If the season proved wet,,then little or no diA 
ference "was found between cuttings, or small or 
large tubers. 

3. We never obtained a greater quantity, nor so 
good a quality of potatoes, as when planted on 
sod turned up after the mss got well started, the 
first week in June ; and we do believe, where a 
pleasant flavored, mealy root is desired, that a 
grass ley fresh turned over, is the very best prep- 
aration for a erop that can be made. By allow- 
ing the grass to get a good start before plowing, 
it assists greatly in the rapid decomposition of the 
sod ; and this, with its roots, have proved with us 
the sweetest and best elements out or which to form 
potatoes. 

4. By manuring highly with fresh barn-yard ma- 
nures, poudrette, guano, fish, sea-weed, or indeed 
any strong[, rank, highly fertilizing substance, a 
large crop is generally obtained ; but we have in- 
variably found that it was at the expense of its 
quaiitf — the potatoes proving more or less watery, 
and frequently, possessing a strong, tangy taste ; 
and as nutriment for either man or beast, we fully 
believe that the same kind raised upon fresh turn- 
ed-up sod, is worth 50 per cent, more than that 
produced from ground where rank unrotted ma- 
nures are applied. If the land could be suhsoil- 

S lowed as the sod is turned up, we have not a 
oubt, especially in rather a dry season, but it 
would add considerably to the productiveness of 
the crop. 

5. A top-dressing of lime and charcoal is the 
best preventive we know of against insects and 
disease. See an excellent article on this subject 
in February number, page 5^, by Mr. Pell. 

6. The after-culture is so well understood in 
this country, that we need not dwell upon it. 
Twice hoeing is as good as more ; and the nills or 
rows never snould be disturbed after the blossoms 
have appeared, as this injures the growth of the 
tubers already set, and causes the roots to throw 
out new ones. We have heard a great deal said 
by some ezpeiimenters about the non»necessity of 
hilling potatoes abundantly. We can assure our 
readers from repeated experiments we have made, 
that the potato delights in an accumulated, wide- 
spread, mellow bed ; and that, unless this is pro- 
nded, they can not generally expect, except in the 
richest and most friable soils, to obtain a large crop. 
Our emphatic advice, therefore, in the after-culture 
of the potato, is, to turn with a wide plow all the 
good top-Boil between the rows to the plants ; first, 
8000 after their appearance above the ground, and 
second, just before the vine blossoms; but in doing 
this, be careful not tp bury the tubers too deep. 
This should then be followed with the hoe, fi;ather- 
ing the fine soil nicely about the vines, and leaving 
iheir beds with a flat top rather than a steep roof 
Ahape ; in this way they preserve the moisture bet- 
ter, and present a broader surface to the growing 
and invigorating influences of the light and sun. 
We usually* plant in drills 3 feet apart, the sets 6 
inches apart in the drills. When a top-dresung 



of lime is not convenient, ashes are excellent at 
the rate of a pint or so round each stalk, or plaster 
at the rate of a table-spoonful. Either of these 
greatly stimulate the growth. But we need not 
further dwell on this point, as the subject of ma- 
nures for the potato, is extremely well treated in 
an article by one of our correspondents, page 139, 
in our last number. We wish the growers of the 
potato could be induced to pay more attention to the 
ouality of this important crop than has usually 
been done. 



FARM OP MR. WOOLSEY. 

One of the most highly cultivated farms which 
we have had the advantage of visiting in this vi- 
cinity, is Casina, at Helle-gat Neck,* belonging to 
George M. Woolsey, Esq. It is bounded in front 
by the East River, the ground gradually rising as 
it runs back, to an elevation of 50 feet or so, and 
sloping gently to the northeast, terminating toward 
Flushiiig bay with a rich border of salt-meadow, 
furnishing iust hay and grass enough to give varie* 
ty to the food of the stock. The soil is naturally 
a good one, being mostly a gravelly loam, inter- 
spersed with rocks of a greater or less magnitude. 

When Mr. Woolsey came into possession of this 
farm, three years ago, he foimd it in a miserably 
low condition, and scarcely a building upon it de- 
serving the name. With nis characteristic energy 
he immediately commenced work. The old build- 
ings were completely renovated, and new ones 
added where wanted ; all admirttbly modeled, and 
combining utility, comfort, and convenience. But / 
while these were going on, the land was not neg- 
lected. As much stock was immediately put upon 
it as it would support ; all the sea-drift which the 
tides threw up on the meadow was immediately 
raked into winrows, and the rock-weed gather- 
ed from the rocks and transported to the baro-yard ; 
the scrapings of ditches, and any other fertilizing 
substances on the farm, were also seized hold oi 
and carted there ; all of which, being judicioudy 
combined with the stable-manure, now formed a 
valuable compost In addition to these materials, 
we believe some use was made of lime, charcoal, 
and the ofial of the sugar-house, procured from this 
city at a moderate expense. Thus was a large 
body of highly-fertilizing substances soon formed 
for enriching the soil. Loose, tumble-down wall 
fences, which with their accompanying nuisances 
of elder, thistles, and other vile weeds, occupied 
lines of 6 feet in width or more of some of the best 
portions of the fann, were removed, together with 
the surface-rocks and stones, as &st as the fields 
were broken up by th^ plow, and used in filling 
up a dock for the convenience of landing from the 
river-craA, and to build a strong sea-wallin front of 
the estate, and construct roads and ditches wherev- 
er necessary. 

The course of cropping adopted, was such as ia 
more or leas common on good soik on Long Island; 

• We hare tbouslit proper to mmke use of the original 
Dutch name of tlus place, viz : " Helle^t/' meaning, a 
narrow pOiaagt. Hun-Gate and Hell-Gate are American 
corruptions, which one could wish to tee abandoned for 
the appropriate origiaaL 
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the sod bein«f broken op ihe first year, and corn or 
roots planted with a heavy dressing of manure. 
On sQch fields as the crop could be got off sufficient- 
ly early in the fall, wheat was sown with grass- 
seed ; on those which were later, oats or barley 
and grass-seed followed in the spring. The third 
year the land yields grass, and in this it is kept as 
long as profitable, when it will again be broken up 
and subjected to two years' cropping with manure. 

The whole area of the estate comprises 149 
acres. From this must be deducted for buildings, 
pleasure-grounds, garden, woodland, and salt- 
meadow, 61 acres ; leaving for arable land, and 
what may justly be called the farm, 88 acres. Of 
this, 6 acres are taken up in an orchard of full- 
grown trees, in which, ovrins to their thick shade, 
neither the grass nor any omer crop will be more 
than one half what it would if no trees were upon 
it Yet from these 88 acres, Mr. Woolsey raises 
hay, roots, and grain enough (with the exception 
of wheat-flour, for family use) for the consumption 
of his people — the keeping of 10 horses, 3 yoke of 
working-oxen, 1 bull, 12 milch cows, and 4 head 
of heifers. With this stock, the straw and offal of 
the farm, and the sea-weed thrown up by the high 
tides, he will hereafter probably make 300 cords 
of manure every year, which will enable him to 
still further enrich his farm ; so that its condition 
for good cropping is now only fairly attained, and 
we should not be surprised to find three years 
hence, that the products were nearly doubled ; more 
especially when we consider the very important 
improvement added the present season, of subsoil 
plowing. Every foot of land broken up this sprins: 
lias been done with Roggles, Nourse; & Mason*s 
superior eagle and subeoU-plows, and the tilth is 
now so light and deep, that as we were walking 
over it, Mr. Woolsey could anywhere thrust his 
cane easily into it two feet. We consider the 
introduction of the subsoil plow as the greatest 
modem improvement in tillage, and be&e our 
present volume doses, we shall hope to record for 
the benefit of our readers, the result of it at Casina, 
in its crops of oats, com, and roots—the wheat- 
crop having been put in last fall previous to its 
being brought on to the farm. 

Of the stock, Jupiter is a very pretty Short-Ham 
bull, and is from the herd of Dr. Pool of New Jer- 
sey. He is of a ptire white cdor, medium size, 
fine points, and bandies well. He is docile and 
playful in disposition, as active as a colt, and a 
good feeder. Eliza, his dam, is alsofrom the herd 
of Dr. Pool. Severgd oi the cows have more or 
less Durham or Devon blood in them, and have 
been selected for their deep milking qualities, they 
giving what in season from 16 to 28 quarts per 
day. From these, crossed by Jupiter, m, W. an- 
^cipates raising choice dairy cows, aud of his suc- 
cess in this we have not a donbt. It is a reason- 
ably cheap and sore method of improving the gen- 
eral stock of the country. The pigs are of the 
Berkshire breed, pore Chmese, imputed directly 
from Canton, grass-breed, and the crosses of the 
three. They are fine animals, good feeden, and 
thrifty. 

The orchard is mostly winter-fhdt, and a soorce 
of (^Qttderable income. The griass there is of the 
oock»^Mt OK oichaid Tatie^ (4ac<^tf jAMMfo^} 



and clover. It was forward enough the last week 
in April for soiling, and has been daily cut for the 
horses and working-cattle, and for feeding the 
milch-cows at night in their stalls. We are at 
opinion, if the season prove favorable, that three 
cuttings averaging half a ton or more of dried 
grass to the acre may be had there, which will be 
a great yield when we consider how thickly the 
ground is studded with fruit-trees. These re- 
moved, it would unquestionably produce 3 to 4 
tons of dried grass per acre. 

The gardens at Casina are large and well stock- 
ed. Around the strawberry-vines we noticed dried 
pprass was spread, so as to prevent the fruit touch- 
mg the ground ; thus not only keeping it clean, bui 
hastening its ripening, and aiding to its flavor. 

The grounds about the mansion are tastefully 
planted, and enclosed with a light open iroo-fence, 
the first we have seen out of Enjgl and. We think 
such fences the most appropriate for pleasure- 
grounds, as they do not obstruct the view, and aie 
quite oraamental. The lawn is beautifully graded, 
and being carefully and frequently mowed and 
rolled, the turf has acquired a thick velvety coat- 
ing, which assists in guarding it from the acoreb- 
in? effects of a drought, and presents a very agree- 
able sight to the eye. The view here of the rivet 
— its numerous bays, and coves, and fairy isles, and 
the adjacent country, is varied and picturesque in 
the extreme, and well worthy the study of the 
man of taste, and the artist. We wonder our cit- 
izens do not oftener resort to the country and its 
healthful occupations. 



DORKING FOWLS. 

We have been so often written to on the subject 
of Dorking Fowls, that we take this conspicaoiis 
method of replying, that Mr. H. T. Cbapnian, Na 
77 Fulton street, and Dr. Henry A. Field, Na bl 
Third Avenue, this city, will have a few pairs for 
sale the coming, auttrain, at $3 to $4 per pair. 
Those gentlemen for whom we brought the breed 
from England, in 1S41, do not keep them for sale, 
but merdy fbr their own private use. The Dor- 
kings are an excellent fowl, of the larger, tho«|[h 
not of the very largest kind. They are fine m 
their points, docile, well fleshed, and hardy ; good 
layers, and nurses, and are more used for capons 
than any other variety in England. Their weight, 
well fisitted, is from 5 lbs. to 10 lbs., aocording^ to 
sex and affe. We have heard of their wei^img, 
occasionally, 12 lbs., but this is rare. In condn- 
sion, we beg the public not to entertain any ex- 
travagant notions regarding them, and then th^ 
will not be disappointed wnen they become their 
possessors. The DoHdngs, generally, have the 
addition of a fifth toe, though aU do not ; erery 
five-toed fowl, however, is not a Dorking, and 
those taking that point alone for their guide will 

fet mistakoi ; for five-toed fowls of no particiilar 
reed are quite common the counttr over. For 
further particulars regarding the Dorkings, we 
must again refer to pages 1^ and 34S(^ vol. L, 
and 112 of Vol. IL, of this p^odical : which we 
think, wfll give our correspondents all the Inlbana- 
ticQ dutt they can desbe on this acdgect. 
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Wb commence in the present number of onr pe- 
riodical, a series of articles on the introduction of 
the sugar-cane into Georgia, and the best method 
of col tore and making sugar in the United States. 
Thejr are written by one of the most eminent plan- 
ters of the south, and one whose elegant pen has oft- 
en been devoted, in various publications, to the cause 
>of agriculture. These will be followed by others 
on the culture of rice which will be found of great 
value. Through the ability and kindness of south- 
em friends, our paper, from its commencement, has 
been one of the best exponents of the agriculture 
of the south, and it is ever our intention to keep.it 
so ; and we trust thereby to make it among the 
most useful and popular publications of the day, to 
the residents of that highly-favored section of our 
country. 

CULTURE OF THE SUGAR-CANE.— NO. I. 

Introduction of the Sugar-Cane into Georgia. 
— ^In the winter of 1805, my friend, Mr. Cooper of 
St. Simons, who had received a few plants the 
previous year, sent me one hundred of the Otaheite 
cane, introduced, among others, from Otaheite, by 
Lieut. Blight. Before that time, from 1794 to 
1801, the revolution in St. Domingo (which was 
but an extension of the same flame which had car- 
ried murder and desolation as well into every cot- 
tage, as into every palace in France) had driven 
some few Frenchmen to fly for refuge from their 
burning houses, and their frantic pursuers, on 
board American vessels, with such en their faith- 
fnl slaves as would follow them. When there, 
they naturally turned their hopes to Louisiana, 
where they would find Frencnmen, and where 
they might find a home for themselves and their 
servants. To these unhappy men, did Louis- 
iana owe the introduction of the Creole-cane, a 
small yellow kind, and the onl^ cane then grown 
in the French islands, and the manufactory of su- 
gar. 

A yotmg friend ai mine, who had been educated 
in France, had gone to New Orleans soon after the 
sugar-cane had been introduced, and sugar man- 
ufactured. Among other communications,^e men- 
tioned while there, that the orange-trees had been 
entirely destroyed by frosts. As the orange-trees 
on the coast of'^Georgia, had been growing m>m the 
first settlement of the country by Greneral Ogle- 
thorpe, ^thout injury, I naturally concluded that 
we, too, might grow the cane, and might man- 
u^cture sum, and from that period I was anxious 
to make the attempt ; but it was not until the 
winter of 1805, that my friend, Mr. Cooper, had 
furnished me with the means of domg so. My 
hundred cane, produced three thousapd, and from 
these most of the cane of Greorgia, and even Flor- 
ida has come. 

In 1808, 1 had extended my planting of cane to 
eight or ten acres; and about the same period, 
the svil spirit which had been long abroad m £ng- 
laxi, and that was destined to curse her colonies 
first, and then the ftther-land, had begun to make 



thinking men in Jamaica and other colonies, doubt 
of the coarse of English legislation, and to look 
abroad for a future home. Among them several 
came to Georgia, and were surprised at the sixe 
to which my cane grew, and its apparent sweet- 
ness ; for be it remembered, at that time, in none 
of the British colonies, had the hydrometer been 
applied to the measure of the sweets of the cane. 
The opinion of these gentlemen, with the conclu- 
sions I had drawn from the report of my friend 
from Louisiana, determined me, in despite of the 
embargo laws, to proceed in the cultivation of 
sOgar as a crop. My success for the first few 
years, determined my neighbors to follow my ex- 
ample, and everywhere sugar plantations sprang 
up around me. The price of sugar was then about 
10 cents per lb., a remunerating price. A few 
cane were carried up the Altamaha, and its tribu- 
tary streams, the Oconee and Ocomulgee, by every 
boat; and very soon, in travelling from Darien to 
Milledgeville, or Macon, by other routes, the cane 
was seen growing, in luxuriance, around every 
log-house on the way. The soil was light and 
warm, and had been fertilized, by the brewing of 
cattle, which had heretc^ore been eathered togeth- 
er at night, to give milk to the ramily, and but- 
ter, and abundance of every-kind; and now a lux- 
ury was added, the only luxury that is in some de- 
free necessary to man. I have nowhere seen, I 
ave nowhere read, of any region where sugar- 
cane grows with so litde labor to its grower, and 
sugar is manufactured with so little trouble to its 
manufacturer, as in the pine-lands of Georgia and 
Florida, for 150 miles from the sea. 

The price to which sugar has fallen, has involved 
in debt and ruin, the growers of sugar for sale for the 
consumption of others, in most countries ; but their 
very enthralment, the great expense in which they 
have involved themselves in preparing the means 
necessary for commencing the culture and man- 
ufiu;ture of sugar upon a large scale, has bound 
them as with an iron chain, to a profiUess pursuit. 
For myself, after 30 years and more of experience, 
and after havingf read all that has been published 
in the English language upon sugar, I became sat- 
lafied that sugar can not be produced for sale in 
any country or in any climate, under 5 or 6 cents 
per lb. England, in the fell purpose of destroying 
the colonies of other nations, andf putting down the 
growing of suffar, of cotton, and of indiio, in coun- 
tries tlmt bor^ the Atlantic, consented to destroy 
her own colonies. She would still have Hm- 
doostan, and her hundred and* tw^ty millions of 
abject subjects, who would and must labor at u^ 
will for 2 anas (6 cents) per day ; this would buy 
from 2 to 4 seir (4 to 6 lbs.) of rough rice, a little 
salt, and a cotton cloth to cover their waist In 
Hindoostan,and her hundred isles in India, there 
are no radicals to bum bams, and to light up 
wheat-stacks; there are no Dmiiel OlConnells to 
dingle in their ears Irish rights, or Irish wrongs. 
But there is in the United States, the same blood» 
flowing through the same veins, and the same 
elastic spirit, which has descended to them from 
their common Anglo ancesters, which directs them 
to the best results, through the simplest means. 
If, then, J^gUuid should succeed in burning every 
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su^r-house, and in murdering every white man, 
from the Brazils to the Gulf of Mexico, she will 
still find that the Anglo American is in no want 
of Hindoostan sugar, but will produce enough in 
the south from sugar-cane, in the middle states 
from com, and in the northern and western states 
from the maple-tree, to supply all their wants. 

What then, will you inquire, is the present con- 
dition of the sugar culture ? I reply that all have 
given it up, upon a large scale, as a crop, and have 
returned to rice or cotton. If the Louisianians of 
the lower Mississippi, have not yet done so, it is 
because their establishments were upon a large 
and costly scale; their lands had cost them at 
least $100 an acre ; their sugar-houses, their mills, 
their engines (o propel them, their duplicate boil- 
ing apparatus, had cost upon a common average 
at least $30,000. A moderate plantation, with its 
fixtures, but without negroes, would have been 
thought cheap, when I was there in the spring of 
1825, at $100,000. Sugar then gave from 5 to 6 
cents per lb., on the river plantations, dependant 
upon quality. Lauds have greatly fallen since, but 
so has sugar. After as careful examination as I 
could give to the plantations, above and below New 
Orleans, for a few miles, my conclusion was, that 
800 lbs. of su^r to the acre was about the average 
crop, cultivating six acres to the laborer, three in 
plant-cane, and three in ratoons, which is a second 

Srowih of cane from the roots of the previous year, 
ut this was the entire crop ; there was neither 
corn, nor wheat, nor even oats, all of which would 
have grown well upon this fat alluvial soil. But 
the planter's land had under better auspices, and 
with better prices for sugar, cost him too much to 
be so emploved. To the upper Mississippi, then, 
he was indebted for the necessaries, and lor most 
of the luxuries of his living. He had neither cat- 
tle, sheep, nor poultry of his own raising; he had 
all these in abundance, and cheap, and they were 
brought to his door ; but still they cost money, 
and that money had to be earned by more energy, 
bv more of industry, and by more of the lights of 
philosophy, carried into agriculture, taken as a 
whole, than I have seen in any country, either in 
Europe or America. Since the year 1825, things 
had grown worse rather than better in Louisiana ; 
for the seasons had become cdd, the elements ap- 
peared to have broken loose from all constraint. 
One season poured down rains for months, and the 
next denied a shower, for long periods, to the hard- 
ened and suffering soiL This long continuance of 
bad seasons, had driven the toi or twenty planters 
upon the coast of Oeorgia, who were growing sugar 
upon a large scale, to turn to something else, and 
the more readily because if one cultivated high- 
land, he returned to his cotton crop; he had only 
divided, never altogether abandoned cotton. With 
the grower of sugar upon river-land in Georgia, 
the case Ticas still better ; he turned his whole at- 
tention to rice, which retains more of its ancient 
value than any other cultivated crop in America, 
hemp excepted. 

In consequence of the various soils in which it 
was grown, I think the average crop in Georgia 
should not be put at more than 500 Ibe., (except on 
river-lands, where it gave 1000 lbs.,) in the place 



of 800 in Lonisiana; but otherwise, the cultivator 
was in better condition, for he produced upon his 
plantation all he required for* his people or for 
himself. All of as still plant a few acres of cane, 
to make a little su^ and molasses for our own 
use, and for plantation use. Our machinery stand* 
still. My own, that cost me more than it ought, 
from having begim my operations during the em- 
bargo of three years, which forced me to expedi- 
ents that cost me a great deal of money, and 
which of course I abandoned as soon as I had an 
opportunity, at the close of our late war with Eng- 
land: an idle war, in which neither country gain^ 
anything ; and in which both countries lost what 
neither has to this hour regained. From these 
causes, my sugar establishment cost me $30,000. 
My friend, Mr. Hamilton Cooper's works are finer 
than mine, and he tells me cost $25,000. We 
both have sabby buildings; an artificial stone 
made of equal portions of lime, sand, and brokes 
oyster-shells, but which is equally good of broken 
stone or gravel. It was around walls at Segun- 
tum, built of such materials, that Hannibal and 
Scipio battled, and which are imperishable. 

Mr. Cooper's buildings of sabby are 140 feet by 
40, one elevated story. This building held, first 
his steam-engine, carrying a very large horizontal 
mill, which cost 500 pounds sterling in England. 
My sugar-works consisted, first of a verticaF-mill, 
which cost me two prices, and also an extraordioaiy 
sum to a Jamaica mechanic, to put it up. The 
copper to make my boilers, was purchased at 62 J 
cents per lb., and I had to hire an indifferent cop- 
per-smith at $4 per day, to put them tc^tber. I 
afterward procured a horizontal mill, vrom West 
Point, the best mill I have ever seen, and excava- 
ted a basin to take in tide-water, so as to work my 
mill by the tides. The olnection to this is, that 
you can of course only work from 10 to 12 hours 
in the 24, and frost is treading upcm vour heels; 
for yon have but two months, instead of six, (as 
the West Indians have,) to take off your crop. 
And yet the mantf)f Lomsiana, makes from his six 
acres of cane in two months, more than the man 
with his one acre made in six months, in Jamaica. 
For Bryan Edwards tells us, (himself an extensive 
planter in Jamaica,) that one acre of cane to the 
Land, produced a hogshead of sugar, or 1^600 lbs. 
in Engjand, (after the drainage df a sea voyage,) 
and was about the average of the Jamaica sugar- 
crop. 

In Georgia, my opinion and my advice was, to 
plant two acres of sugar-cane, and two acres of long 
staple •cotton, or three acres of rice, to the laborer; 
because you harvested your rice in September and 
October, and you manufactured your sugar in 
November and December ; so that there was more 
time given, and more harmony of operation in this 
divid^ crop, with either cotton or rice. To coo- 
elude then, what I have to say, as to the introduc- 
tion of cane and the manufacture of sugar in Geor- 
gia, it is (Hily necessary to add, there is now not 
one planter growin^^ it as his entire erop; bat 
there are five hundred manufacturing sugar lor 
home uses, and that dfagood quality; and the 
number is increasing every year. Nor is the day 
distant when from Savannah river to the booa- 
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dary of Texas, aad 150 miles from the sea, every 
planter will make his own sugar, by a smiaii mill 
of tliree vertical rollers, made of wood, (except the 
co^-wheels, which are made of cast-iron,) the cen- 
tre roller turning one on each side, this taking the 
cane twice through; as after passing one side, it 
is returned by the opposite roller. These domestic 
mills cost $25 ; the two iron kettles cost according 
to the size, from $30 to $40* for both. This mill 
is worked by a single horse. A man and his 
wife, and a child or two, can manufacture in two 
or three days, from 2 to 4 flour-barrels of sugar, 
and it makes to himself and &mily a little season 
of festivity. In my next I shall speak of the man- 
Ber of cultivating the sugar-cane. 

Thomas Spauldihg. 
Sapelo Island^ Oa. 
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SAXON-MERINO SHEEP. 

Being engaged at the business of wool-growing 
in this part of the state, I have taken the liberty 
of sending for your inspection, a sample of wool 
from one of my bucks, which for fineness of fleece I 
think hard to beat, even by some of your veteran 
wool-growers of the north. My bucks were prin- 
cipally selected from the flocks of Mr. M. R. Ck>ck- 
riil, near Nashville, Tennessee, who has been en- 
gaged at the business of growing of wool for 
the last 30 years, and whose flocks have sustained 
a high reputation for fineness of fleece. From my 
experience in the business^ in this part of our wide 
country, I am convinced that this portion of the 
state of Mississippi, which is a dry and rolling 
country, is well adapted to the crowing of fine 
wool. Sheep subsist here almost the entire year on 
the range id the woods, which is very extensive. 
The lands in this section of the country, and in 
an eastward direction, consist principally of a light 
sandy soil, not heavily timbered, and much open ; 
the bashes being killed by animally burning out 
the dead grass and leaves which cover the ground 
in autumn. This climate appears to be admira- 
hhr adapted to the nature of the Saxon-Merino, 
(the only variety of the Merino that I have yet 
tested,) the fibre of wool ^rowins^ somewhat finer 
than it did on the same ammal about two hundred 
miles north of this place, and evidently an enlarge- 
ment in the carcass of the progeny. My flock is 
acclimated, and I intend keeping a supply of fine 
bucks for the benefit of any of my friends who may 
wish to improve their flocks. 

Can you inform me whether or not a good shep- 
herd can be procured in your city, and one also 
that combines a thorough knowledge of shearing ? 
If a foreigner, a Scotchman would be preferred. 
Saml. F. Christian. 
Holly Springs, Miss., Feb., 1844. 
The samples of wool received in the above, we 
have stated elsewhere, are very soft and fine, and 
compare favorably with our best Saxon-Merino 
wool produced at the north. As to a shepherd, 
we know of no one in particular at present, and 
shall be obliged if any of our friends who do, will 
correspond with Mr. Christian on the sulgect. 



On page 26 of January number, you ask why 
an ear of com with "21 rows exactly, neither 
more nor less,'* should be termed •* anomalous ?*' 
The reason why I should so consider it, is, that I 
have never yet (though I have in the course of 
mj life counted probably thousands) seen an ear 
ofcom with an odd number of rows. 

Sam Weller, or some other one of Dickens' 
characters, asks a man, '* Did you ever see a dead 
donkey ? Did vou ever see any man that ever saw 
a dead dcmkey ?" 

Now, Mr. Editor, until I have had the pleasure 
to 8«^ you, and I hope my thread will not be cut 
befijre I d^I can say that I have never yet seen 
the man Who could say he had seen an ear ofcom, 
the rows of which were not of even number. You 
may dismiss all doubt about having seen ears of 
onm with as many as 24 rows. Any one who cul- 
tivates the geomne yellow gourd-seed com, long 
narrow grain shriveled at the top, and much re- 
sembling the seed of some gourds, can no doubt 
send you ears with 24 rows. That was a favorite 
corn with my father, who would not sell ten bush- 
els m the ear for less than six bushels of shelled 
corn ! The usual allowance is one half, but he 
always told the purchaser if he was not satisfied to 
take It at that, he would have it shelled, and both 
parties must abide the result. He had his seed- 
com from year to year selected from the whole 
mass, choosmg always such, if the ears were per^ 
feet, as had the greatest number of rows. I often 
when a boy assisted in the selection, but never 
met with a single instance, or ev«r heard of one, 
where the number of rows was an odd one. I 
have seen many ears ending with a less number 
than they began, but always with an even number, 
bo too, you will see some ears grow larger at the 
top end, the season perhaps proving more con- 

Senial just at the time when nature asserts her in» 
uence, to finish that part of her process. 
As to the number or rows on an ear of com, I 
have seen several bred in the way that has been 
already mentioned, which had 40 rows ! I might 
not ventiure to say it, were it not that I once sent 
forty miles to get one, by way of demonstration, 
and that I can refer for the accuracy of my memory 
and statement, to one whose memory is the best I 
ever knew, and whose word was never yet doubt- 
ed— tl^e time-honored and venerable Ju^fe Gabri- 
el Duval. If you can send the ear cf com to Wash- 
ington, "with 21 rows exactly—neither more nor 
less," it would be a curiosity m the Patent Offic<K 

A story is told of a slave who was offered his 
freedom, on condition that at husking-time he 
could find an ear with an odd number, and it rons 
that when the com was young in milk, he cut out 
one row, wrapped it up agam, and that the scar 
could not be seen, and so he got free. J. S. S. 

Washington, Feb. 8, 1844. 

It is possible that we were mistaken in the num- 
ber of rows in the ear ofcom alluded to above by 
our facetious correspondent ; but, heverthdees, we 
think we were not; for, as before observed, we 
counted them twice. 
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THE CULTURE OF TOBACCO.— NO. I. 

Iv the uplands of Virginia, the commoa method 
adopted in cultivating tobacco, is to clear pew land 
every year, or every two or three years ; in this 
way tracts not remarkable for fertility are made to 
produce that staple. In low lands and where the 
soil is rich, a tobacco-crop may be obtained every 
two or three years for a length of time, but in 
poor new lands, or such as are of mean quality, 
there are only a few crops, sometimes not more 
than two or three raised before the land becomes 
un6t for its culture without manures. 

The object of this paper is to show wV^«t are the 
causes of sterility as respects tobacco, and by what 
means land may be improved, and ictpt m good 
condition for that important crop. 

The first point which challenges attention, is the 
feet that new land, however poor the basis may be, 
unless rocky, will produce fine plants; and tracts 
that have run to waste, and been covered with 
old field-pine, after a time, when cleared again, 
yield an excellent crop. As far as the eye can dis- 
cover any difference between new lands and those 
that have suffered under the exhausting tillage of 
new countries, there appears to be a difference 
only in the quantity of decaying leaves which 
abound near the surface. In tobacco-tillage these 
are carefully covered by the hoe before spring, 
and thus whatever benefit arises from their pres- 
ence is secured to the plants. Many persons regard 
these leaves as nothing more than so much hitmus, 
but upon examination they are found remarkably 
rich in saline matters. It would be unnecessary to 
ray anything of their origin, were it not that much 
confusion, the result of the want of a scientific 
ground-work, exists among practical men on thid 
luMect. 

The vegetable kingdom, as respects the food of 
its highly organized individuals may be said to 
consist of two dissimilar classes. Some plants are 
the natives of the mere mineral earth, they floor- 
ish on lands which are without vegetable, or or- 
ganic matter of any kind, provided all the mineral 
substances they require for their structure is pres- 
ent in the soil. Such plants draw all their gaseous 
food from the air, and are necessarily the earliest 
inhabitants of the earth. Numerous forest trees, 
natural msses, clovers, q)urry, &c, are of this ex- 
tensive family. Many individuals are unable to 
f row except on what the fermer terms poor land, 
or such as is destitute of humus. The result of 
the continued growth of such plants upon bare 
clay, or sand, is to accumulate vegetable matter. 
This is effected by two processes ; by the death of 
the roots, and by the fall of leaves, or both these ac- 
tions occur tc^ther. In the forest, roots are pro- 
duced in sufficient abundance; but the annoal 
layer of leaves which fall are of much more Im- 
portance than roots, because the latter soon pen- 
etrate beyond the slender radicles of most aimual 
plants, and contain but a small fraction of the sa- 
line matters leaves possess. On the other hand, 
grasses when cut or grazed add to the soil by the 
remains of the roots of previotis crops. These, 
althoueh decaying with readiness, are less rich 
than the falling kaves of trees. If the grass or 



clover be uncut, then the accumulation beconoea 
exceedingly rapid. 

Another tribe of plants is found only upon lands 
rich in vegetable matter, such are the Jamestown- 
weed (Datura,) various worm-seed plants {Chen- 
podium), These are entirely without cultivation^ 
but they require a portion of their food besides 
mineral matters from the earth. They are rich in 
nitre and ammonia. Every planter knows that the 
weeds which appear upon new lands are different 
from those of worn-out lands, and fur no reason but 
that they consist of such plants as require the 
prestoce of decaying vegetable matter in the soil. 
As soon as that (lisappears, they die away, and are 
replaced by plants of the foregoing class. This 
point is here insisted on, because, a^icultural 
chemists have overlooked the specific differences 
which exist in plants as respects food. It has 
never entered the ima^nation of zoologists to con- 
ceive that all animals l>rowsed on the same herb. 
The distiQction may not be as great in plants as 
in animals, but it is worthy of attention. 

Besides these natural classes, the planter is in- 
terested in another r^ce of vegetables — those that 
are the produce of cultivatioo, such as wheat, cab- 
bages, potatoes, &c. If the difference be exam- 
ined between the wild cabbage and potato, and the 
garden specimens, as respects soil, it will be found 
to consist princi|)al]y in the large qmntity of mould 
necessary to their cultivation. These points, sim- 
ple as they may appear to the practical maii, must 
be clearly apprehended as the basis of many impor- 
tant principles in agriculture, and with the view 
of applying them in the case of the tobacco-plant, 
they are here introduced. 

But, before I proceed farther, it is necessary to 
remark, that the facts narrated have no connexion 
with the humus doctrine. Liebiff'S writings have 
introduced to the agricultural world the speculation 
of a few unknown persons, that humus, as such, is 
the food of plants, and that the farmer has only to 
make it soluble to command any increase of crop. 
This hypothesis was really of little note until he 
built it up to combat The use of vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil is manifold and important ; but so 
far as it constitutes a portion of the food of plants, 
it acts only by supplying carbonic acid, ammonia, 
and nitric acid, in certain forms to the roots. 

Of the dbifferent classes of plants above enumer^ 
ated, tobacco belongs to the tribe that grow only 
on soils rich in vegetable matter ; it is, moreover, 
in the United States, a cultivated i^ant in so fiir as 
the leaves are much developed by the practice of 



topping or removing the flower-stalk. All plants 
of this kind that do not very closely cover the sdl, 
exhaust it of vegetable matter ; or, to write more 
correctly, durmg tbeir cultivation the groimd loses 
its humtis, and after a few seasons it entirely dis- 
appears. As soon as this result occurs, tobacco 
can not any longer be raised witho«t manures 
Tobacco, therefore, requires more nitrogen in a 
form fit for assimilation for its cultivation than it 
can derive from the air; grasses and clover obtaia 
as much as they require. It is well known to 
phmters that tolwcco contains nitre ; by bumui^, 
carbonate of ammonia is also given off from K. 
Both these bodies are obtained irom food rich n 
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nitroffen, tnd the larger the supply of vegetable 
mould, the richer the plant becomes in these bod- 
les, as well as the oil to which it owes its odor and 
flayor, which is also nitrogenized. 

But the sapply of an increased amount of nitro- 
gen is not the only office that vegetable matter 
performs in the soil Those writers who have 
treated of the subject have omitted the most im- 
portant funcxion. It is notorious that in our coun- 
try bo tract of drained land which is rich in vegeta- 
ble mould is sterile. Yet the same fields when 
impoverished lose their fertility, and may be re- 
claimed by a new addition or vegetable matter. 
This is true of most lands in new countries, the min- 
eral basis of which has not been much altered by 
cultivation. 

What then are the changes produced by the 
presence of vegetable matter in the soil that it 
should be so suited to fertilize lands ? The min- 
eral or bare soil consists of many chemical bodies 
insoluble in pure water, and yet essential to plants; 
such are bone-earth, carbonate of lime, and pot- 
ash, which is present as a silicate. No insoluble 
substances can pass through the roots of a plant, 
they must therefore become soluble. As long as 
the earth is naked this takes place with extreme 
slowness, and only by reason of the carbonic acid 
present in rain-water, which gives it the property 
of dissolving a small quantity of bone-earth, (phos- 
phate of ILne,) and carbonate of lime, and changes 
the silicate into soluble pearlash, (carbonate of pot- 
ash.) These changes are essential to the growth 
of. plants; but on bare lands they take place to so 
limited an extent, that only slow-lowing vegeta- 
bles can appear thereon. But m soils rich in 
mould, there is constantly produced by its decay 
large quantities of carbonic acid, which acting in the 
same way as ihat present in rain, causes a very 
much larger proportion of the same minerals to be- 
come soluble, and fit to sustain the growth of plants 
by supplying them as fast as they are reouired. All 
American soils are rich in these insoluble mineral 
substances, although their quantity varies ; it is, 
therefore, not surprising that the addition of vejje- 
table matter, by rendering them capable of entenng 
the roots of plants, should confer fertility. 

The presence of vc^table matter in tobacco- 
lands has a two-fold influence in supplying the ne- 
cessary amount of ammonia and nitric acid, as 
well as rendering potash, &c, soluble with suf- 
ficient rapidity, and this last property is much the 
most important Tobacco planted out in June ri- 
pens by the middle of iSeptember ; in less than 
three months it has taken up from the soil its min- 
eral matters. The commercial specimens contain 
about 17 per cent, of ash, and an acre may yield 
about one thousand pounds, it therefore contains 
170 lbs. of ashes, drawn from the soil in that short 
time, all of which must have become soluble. 

But before I leave the subject of vegetable mould, 
it is necessary to remark, that the term humus ap- 
plied to it by speculative agriculturists, has intro- 
duced a great deal of confusion into the science. 
Humus, regarded in a chemical sense, does not 
exist in the soil, for it is pure vegetable matter in 
a certain stage of decay ; whereas, every particle 
of mould contains mineral matter, such as potash, 



bone-earth, gypsum, &c., which are by no means 
to be overlooked in treatincr of its action on plants. 

The property of forming^ carbonic acia, and 
thereby rendering the insoluble bone-earth, silicate 
of potash, and carbonate of lime of the soil i$olubie, 
belong to humus ; but as the vegetable matter de- 
cays, the mineral substances belonging to the leaves 
or roots from which it has been produced are also 
liberated and become food for the crop. 

When tobacco is planted in newly cleared land, 
it is furnished most liberally by the dead leaves 
with ammonia, nitric acid, and the mineral sub- 
stances present in them, independently of the soil ; 
but in addition to this supply, the insoluble sub- 
stances of the earth are rapidly rendered soluble 
to give it a further quantity of food. So long as 
the forest stood, it showered in every autumn its 
leaves as a top-dressing to the land. They coo* 
sisted of vegetable matter, in the texture of which 
mineral substances were closely imprisoned, and 
liberated only with the slow decay of the leafl 
The decay was slow, because during the warm 
months the ground was sheltered by new foliage ; 
but as soon as this covering is removed, the hoe 
used to loosen the soil, plants with little shade in- 
troduced, the decay is rapid, and the supply of 
food keeps pace with it. These are the conditions 
which are requisite in poor lands for a tobacco 
crop, and as soon as they have ceased, its culture 
is arrested. In rich loams, where the solution of 
the minerals of the soil is much more rapid, and 
where 10 to 20 per cent of vegetable matter is in- 
corporated in the earth, tobacco may be obtained 
for many years, but it is always an exhausting 
crop. 

It has been stated that 170 lbs. of mineral mat- 
ter are removed in less than three months by a 
crop of tobacco from one acre of land. This is 
very much more than wheat or other grains carry 
off m eight or nine months. Thus wheat planted 
m October and cut in June, takes from the soil of 
the same mineral substances 22 in a crop of 20 
bushels with straw. In these estimates the sand 
or silica is omitted, inasmuch as its supply is too 
great in all soils to cause any fear from exhaustion. 

The important mineral substances present in 
Havana tobacco examined by Hertwig, (Liebig's 
annealon for April, 1843,) are: 

Salts of potash 34.15 

« lime 51.38 

<< magnesia.... 4.09 
Photphates 9.04 in 100 parts ashes. 

These substances were for the most part insoluble 
in the earth, and must have been dissolved during 
the growth of the crop. 

We have now arrived at a dear view of the 
cause of sterility in lands as respects tobacco — 
saline substances and ammonia are not rendered 
Jit for food with sufficient rapidity. We also see 
why a large amount of dead leaves, or other 
vegetable rubbish will yield a crop, by giving 
up to the roots a sufficient quanuty of these 
bodies. 

The great question is, whether there are eco- 
nomical means by which land which has lost the 
power of sustaining tobacco, can be rendered fer* 
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tile and be maintained in that condition ? This, 
which forms the second part oi my sabject, I re- 
serve for a future communication. 

D. P. Gardneb, M. D.. 
Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry, 

New York, April, 1844. 

We really hope that no one will be deterred from 
reading tliese valuable essays of Dt, Gardner in 
consequence of his using a few scientiOc terms. 
Our readers will find them unavoidable, that he 
could not otherwise express his ideas, and that 
they are generally explained as he goes along. 
He treats his subject (the Culture of Tobacco) in 
a different manner than it is usually written upon ; 
and his observations will be found worthy of all 
attention, especially by the Virginia planters, whose 
soil has become somewhat exhausted by severe 
cropping. 

TO DESTROY WORMS ON ROSE-LEAVES. 

I OBSEBVED in one of the numbers of Hovey^s 
Horticulmral Ma^zine, published some two or 
three years since in Boston, that the cultivators of 
the rose in that city and its vicinity, had been, and 
were at that time, very much annoyed by the rav- 
aj^es committed upon the rose-bush, by a peculiar 
kmd of worm, which destroyed the vitality of the 
leaves, ffivin^ them the appearance of having been 
scorched, and preventing the bush from blooming:. 

The cultivators of the rose in the city of Brook- 
lyn, have also suffered in like manner, and by the 
same kind of worm, for these five or six years 
past This worm is easily distinguished from all 
others infestins^ the rose-bush, by its peculiar man- 
ner of eating the leaf. They are in length from 
one quarter to three eighths of an inch : the 
body slender, and of a very pale-green color. They 
appear in immense numbers, and are always 
found upon the upper surface of the leaf; and com- 
pletely eat off all the soft green substance of it, 
(they never eat any other part,) leaving the original 
form of the leaf entire, and having the appearance 
of net-work, which soon assumes a brown color. 
There is no other worm which confines itself in 
eating, solely to the soft green substance ; all others 
eating on the ed^e, and destroying the whole leaf. 
This particular difference renders it easy to distin- 
guish them. They are peculiar to, and confine 
dieir ravages to the rose-bush ; and I believe are 
never seen beyond the cities and their immediate 
vicinities, as I have not known the rose-bushes in 
the country to be infested with thetn. They make 
their appearance in June, and if not checked, will 
destroy every rose-bush in the garden, so ^r as 
bloonung for that season is concerned. They dis- 
appear as soon as they have destroyed the leaves 
OQ the bushes. 

My object, particularly, in writing this commu- 
nication, is to make known the means of effectual- 
ly preventing their appearance ; and of instantly 
destroying them when they da 

I had tor two years tried various experiments to 
destroy these worms, and preserve my bushes 



from injury, but did not succeed, trotil I thought 
of trying dry Scotch snuff, with which, for the last 
three years, I have fully succeeded in preventing 
their appearance, thereby obtaining a fine bloom 
of roses. For two years previous, my bushes did 
not produce a rose, the buds turning yellow and 
falling off, in consequence <^ the leaves being de> 
stroyed by this same kind of worm. 

I use a round tin box, 2| inches in diameter, 
and about 4 inches deep, perforated at one end 
like a pepper-box, with a cover on the other end, 
in which I put the snuff. With this I dust well 
all the leaves of my bufshes, which should be done 
when there is no wind. To prevent, effectoallv, 
the appearance of these worms, the leaves should 
be dusted with the snuff as soon as they expand in 
the spring, and be continued once a week until the 
rose-buds begin to open and expose the petals, 
when it should be discontinued, as the beauty of 
the rose would be destroyed by being dusted with 
snuff. The worm above spoken of, seldom or 
never appears aAer the bushes have bloomed ; at 
least, I have never seen them, where the snuff 
was properly applied; nor have I had occasion to 
use it after that time. The leaves are not in the 
least injured by the snuff, and can easily be rubbed 
off, leaving them perfectly green. Should its use 
be neglected until the worms have made their ap- 
pearance, their ravages can be immediately stop- 
ped, by dusting them well with snuff, as they do 
not live but a few seconds after. Another reason 
for recommending the early use of the snuff, 
is, because of another kind of worm, which ap- 
pears much earlier than the one first mentioned, 
and is to be found frequently in the folds of the 
leaves before they have expanded, so small at first, 
as scarcely to be seen, which perforate the younff 
leaves and buds. This worm grows to the length 
of from half an inch to an inch, is of a green color, 
and has a brown head. AAer attaining a certain 
age they roll up the leaves, forming a webb in* 
side, which the others do not. The early applica- 
tion of the snuff will prevent this kind of worm 
also from appearing, but will not destroy them af^ 
ter they have attained their full size, as it will the 
worm first mentioned. 

M. Van BEtmEV. 

Brooklyn, April 8, 1844. 

THE PHYSICIAN AN AGRICULTURIST. 

Apabt from the debasing pursuit of politics, the 
physician of a village or remote settlement is often 
one <^ the most influential members of the com* 
munity. Let me hope that you will not be want- 
ing in your duty to your country. She has a right 
to expect from you, that you will elevate the gen- 
eral tone of society, and spread the arts and re- 
finements of life. Wean the old, and preserve the 
young from debasing and immorid pursuits by ^- 
couraging a taste for reading and social intercourse* 
Be ever ready to join in associated efforts for the 

f)romotion of education, temperance, and other 
audable objects. It is one or your peculiar priv- 
ileges in the study of your profession, to have ac- 
quired a knowledge or vegetable physiology, and 
organic chemistry. This knowledgt leads by 
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easy gradation to the i>riDciples of agriculture — ^no 
longer a mere art, but in a state of transition, and 
destined soon to become a science. Wh^n we 
consider how large a portion of our citizens are en- 
gaged in this noble pursuit, what immense ben- 
efits may accrue to the couutry, by improvements 
in it — how must these improvements depend upon 
the unioD of science with practical farming, you 
can not fail to realize — how much is due from you 
to whom so much is given. Let me hope, gentle- 
men, you will encourage among farmers a taste 
for agricultural readin£^ ; that you will endeavor to 
break down the prejudices which practical farmers 
too oAen entertain against science as applied to 
their business, and that you will encourage them 
to gire their children a good scientific agricultural 
education. I hope the day is not distant, when 
the legislature of this state will establish a school 
of agriculture. 

You are now young, when you become old, the 
instinctive propensities of our nature given to man, 
when his Maker placed him in the garden of Eden, 
now kept in abeyance by other pursuits, will be- 
come predominant, and you will seek to pass the 
decline of your Mves in company with Ceres and 
Flora. I can not wish you a happier lot than this, 
so fitted as it is for that tranquillity of mind, which 
leads to suitable preparation for our final destiny. 

We have been permitted to make the above ex- 
tract from the manuscript copy of the excellent ad- 
dress of Dr. Stevens, President of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of this city, at the annual 
Commencement, on the 14th of March last. We 
trast that the able and accomplished President of 
this Institution, will follow up these hints at his 
next annual address, with others on the propriety 
of the profession, when practising in the country, 
paying some attention to the pathology of animals. 
In the general absence of well-educated Veterinary 
Surgeons, physicians may do great good, and save 
many a poor animal much pain, and severe losses 
at times to the farmer ; and in thus acting, they 
need not fear either degrading themselves or their 
profession, for in Europe nearly as accomplished 
an education is demanded of the Veterinary Sur- 
geon, as of those practising among their own spe- 
cies. 



AGRICULTURAL ERRORS. 

So MANY glaring scientific errors find their 
way into our ag^ncultural works, that I am 
afraid, unless rectified at home, they will make 
us the laughing-stock of Europeans. If these 
works had only a limited local circulation, such 
errors might be amusing, yet would scarcely be 
deserving of notice; but as many copies of our 
works on agriculture find their wa^ to other coun- 
tries, and are there perused by scientific readers, 
we must either criticise them among ourselves, or, 
we shall be considered totally ignorant of the sci- 
ences we so glibly write about I am sorry to un- 



dertake so disagreeable a task, and can assure the 
writers of the articles I am about to review, that 
I am totally unacquainted with either of them, 
and that my only object is to save the credit of our 
common country. 

The first article I shall notice, is one written by 
Mr. Noyes Darling, of four columns, inserted in 
the Albany Cultivator for March, on lime as a 
destroyer of sorrel. Mr. Darling is correct in sup- 
posing that oxalic acid is formed from the elements 
of the plants in which it is found; but in error 
when he gives hydrogen as one of the elements of 
oxalic acid, this acid being composed of only two 
elements, carbon and oxygen. It is still more 
Strang^ that Mr. Dana should prescribe lime as a 
cure for the growth of sorrel, when it exists in 
this plant as an oxalate of lime, and could not 
grow in any soil unless lime was present. 

The juice of sorrel changed by a process, well 
known by the operative chemist, to oxalate of pot- 
ash, has been much used in the arts, and sells at 
a high price. I have sold it at $3 per pound, and 
it is now selling at %\. There are about forty 
species of plants which contain oxalate of lime; 
four species that contain binoxalate of potash, and 
only one known species (the deer parietinum) 
that contains imcomoined oxalic acid. If this cicer 
could be cultivated in any part of our country, it 
would afiford a valuable acquisition to the useful 
arts, in supplying us with oxalic acid, which is 
now imported at a cost of neariy 50 cents per 
pound. 

A few drachms of oxalic acid will operate as a 
violent poison ; but a small quantity with sugar 
and water forms a pleasant cooling beverage, and 
is considered a fine antiseptic. I have drank ma- 
ny fiiallons of oxalade, and punch made sour with 
oxalic acid. 

I had written thus far when a friend handed me 
a work called the Muck Manual, by Mr. Dana, 
requesting me to review it. I had not read many 
pages before a suspicion flashed on my mind, that 
this work had been perused and taken for au- 
thority bv Mr. Pell, and hence several errore in 
his article on ''Charcoal and its Uses," in the 
April number of the Agriculturist. This shows 
the importance of professional writers beinff cor- 
rect, and no excuse can be made for Messrs. Dana 
and Darling. They are my superiors in literature, 
and the scientific errors they have fallen into; par- 
ticularly Mr. Dana, who I am informed is an an- 
alytical chemist, must arise from a want of due 
investisfation. 

I believe Mr. Dana is considered a ^ood analyser 
of mordants and coloring^matter, and is of course 
a valuable citizen in such pursuits ; yet it struck 
me with no little surprise, tnal a practical chemist 
should have adopted so wild and unsupported a 
theory. Chemistry is altogether a practical sci- 
ence, and the first lesson I learned forty years ago, 
was never to give credence to any theory that was 
not supported by direct and well-ascertained ex- 
periments. This axiom was established by the 
chemical savans of France in the early period of 
the science, and when departed from, the chem- 
ical worid will produce theories as wild and un- 
stable as were those of the old alchemists. 
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There appears to be a natural tendency in the 
human mind to sketch imaginary pictures, instead 
of troubling itself in tracing realities. If we enter 
a steamboat or hotel, it is much if we do not see 
some head hung up phrenologically mapped ; we 
can not look at a paper, but we observe adveriise- 
ments of a lecturer who talks about some epilep- 
tic, or cat-aleptic ladies, to prove mesmeric phe- 
nomena; and what is worse, a large audience 
looks on and sucks in the whole as established 
truths. Several attempts have lately been made 
by chemists of more or less celebrity, to run into 
unsupported theories, which require to be kept in 
check by the more sober portion of its followers. 

Boullay, an European chemist, observed • some 
few years since, a black or dark-brovm substance 
which exuded from the bark of the elm, to which 
he cave the name of ulmin. It is very sparingly 
aoltible in water, but readily soluble m solutions 
of the alkaline carbonates. He found its constit- 
uents to be carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and 
termed it ulmic acid. He considered it identical 
with the brown matter of vegetable mould, and as 
contributing materially to the nutriment of growing 
plants. Several chemists of the day pursued this 
subject and made rather a plausible theory from 
Boullay's discovery. It will surprise no one that 
Liebig should take it up, and pursue it with bis 
usual transcendental energy ; for even the acute 
and accurate Berzelius gave it credence for a time, 
but soon acknowledged his error. 

There is no mistake in supposing that carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, contribute very materially 
to the nutriment of growinfi: plants, for we know 
that the greater portion of all plants are composed 
of said elements. Nor is there any difficulty in 
supposing the exuded substance contained an acid, 
as almost all the known acids found in the vegeta- 
ble world are binary, or tertiary compounc^ of 
those three elements. 

So far as I have read Mr. Dana's Muck Manual, 
he has founded the chemical portion of his work 
entirely on the now exploded theory growing out 
of Boullay's discovery. 

I shall renew this subject in a future essay, and 
leyieW Mr. Dana's work more in detail. 

Wm. Fabtridge. 



THE ENGLISH 0A£ IN AMERICA. 

A CORRESPONDENT in the American Asrriculturist 
to April, seems disposed to throw the En^ish oak 
into oisrepme in this country, and recommends in 
its stead, the Turkey oak [Quercui eerris,) and 
the Tanzin, or more properly the Pyrenean oak 
{Qtiercus Pyrenacea,) It is to be regretted that 
any such, ideas should have been brought before 
the public, as the English oak (Quereus rohur,) is 
iar superior to either of the other species in point 
of utility, hardihood, or picturesqueness of appear- 
ance. Yet the Turkey oak is a very desirable 
tree, both on account ot its rapid growth and sym- 
metrical form; and the Pyrenean oak well de- 
serves a place in collections, from the beauty c^ its 
foliage and the singularity of its fruit. It is doubt- 
ful whether the fatter is suited to our northern 
climate, as it does not ripen its acorns even in Brit- 



ain, and besides, its leaves do not appear till three 
weeks later than those of the British species. It 
is also objectionable on account of its slow growth 
and the running of its roots near the surface of the 
ground to a considerable distance, and in throwing 
up numerous suckers. The Turkey oak, however^ 
is a vigorous, growing tree, with an upright stem 
and a regular head; but neither its twigs nor 
branches have that tortuous or massy character 
which are so much admired in the British oak ; 
nor is its timber so strong and of so great durabil- 
ity when exposed to (he alternations of moisture 
and dryness. Like other trees of rapid growth* 
it soon anives at maturity, and does not subsist so 
long as the English species. It is particularly 
adapted to our western prairies, where a rapid 
growth is desired : and for the information of those 
who may wish to make the experiment, I would 
inform them that acorns may be obtained at the 
London nurseries for $2,50 a bushel, and yovng 
seedling plants from $2,50 to $10 a thousand. 
Plants may also be had at the Flushing nursery 
for 50 cents each. 

As was stated in the Agriculturist for February, 
the Endisb oak is perfectly hardy in our climate, 
which has been proved by Mr. Derby ; and wbea 
grown to any masrnitude its timber is more val- 
uable for ship-building than that of any other kind 
of oak, with the single exception of our southern 
Live-oak. As an ornamental tree, it is scarcely 
surpassed in picturesque beauty, and its history,, as 
connected with the civilization of mankind, and 
the associations connected therewith, are sufficient 
inducements alone to cherish and perpetuate iu 

B. 



TORNILLO OR SCREW^^RASS. 

Hating noticed in great abundance on the pla 
of California, a wild grass of the leguminous spe- 
cies, which, for its great superiority over all other 
grasses in that country as a souree of nutrition 
to animals, condensed into a small compass, and 
widely disseminated, I have considered well wor- 
thy of notice in your journal. By the inhabitants 
of that country it is recognised as the temilU or 
screw-grass. It is scattered all over these plains, 
but in the greatest abundance on the gentle eleva- 
tions of table-lands, between the rivers and creeks; 
the tall grass of the low lands gradually mersing 
into this plant as the ground rises between creeks— 
the geographical character of the country. When 
fully matured, it acquires an elcTation a little 
greater than that of the bufifalo-grass of out west- 
em prairies, and is also similar to it in the general 
appearance of the leaves, and mode of distance at 
which they are given off from the root ; the leares, 
however, are broader at the base, and though rap- 
idly tapering, are not waved, nor so numerous; 
there bein^ hut about about six from a single root 
stalk, which latter is prolonged into the seed- 
stem, eight or ten inches long, and terminating in 
a round, spiral-shaped head or pod, one inch long, 
and one quarter of an inch in diameter, and con- 
taining from ten to a dozen round and slightly com- 
pressed seeds, about the size of a split pea, and 
possessing a flavor very much like that oin bean. 
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The stalk pierces through the ceatre of the head ; 
'around it is wound in a spiral manner, a strong 
membranous riband-like ridg:e, commencing at the 
base of the head, and slightly tapering at its apex. 
This riband-like band is attached to the body of 
the stalk, iu the centre of the head, by its edsre, 
and is about three eighths of an inch wide ; the 
seeds are enveloped in separate capsules attach- 
ed within the spiral groove. Altogether, it has 
precisely the appearance of a wood-^crew, only 
waniiag the head and the color of that useful im- 
plement. 

The beholder for the first time, will be forcibly 
reminded of the story of the Connecticut pedlar, 
who, upon returning to his friends, being requested 
to give an account of his adventures, affirmed that 
the soil about the Mississippi was so fertile, that 
the emigrant there had only to plant his crow-bar 
at night, to be ensured a rich crop of ten-penny 
nails next morning. Such at least was my first 
thought ; wonder if it was not this plant, which 
afforded Archimedes that valuable hint on a certain 
occasion? 

Cattle will not touch the screw-grass when 
green, preferring any other kind, of which, for- 
tunately, there is always an abundance. But in 
the month of August the case is reversed ; then, 
owing to the warm sun and droughts of summer, 
the whole counuy is parched, and the plains are 
covered with standing hay. At this time tbe 
acrew-grass has reachecl its maturity, and is fully 
ripened ; the seed-stalk has shrunk to one third its 
size when green ; the seeds are feebly secured in 
their spiral-cells, waiting for the first strong breeze 
to scatter them upon the ground, or from the brit- 
tle nature of the stalk and disproportionately heavy 
tops, to decapitate the heads. Then the vast herds 
of cattle will leave the low ground for the table- 
lands. Cattle, horses, and mules, may be seen in 
every direction, picking up from the ground seeds 
and pods, as our own domestic animals pick up 
corn shelled upon the floor. The soil of the table- 
lands, beinz a clavey-loam, moistened for seven or 
eight months in the year solely by the night dews, 
vaich the morning sim speedily evaporates, is near- 
ly as level and hard as a board-floor, enabling the 
animals to pick up with ease, even solitary sprains. 
Where this grass is abundant, there is scarcely any 
other plant. The condition of the animals now 
rapidly improves; hy the last of September or 
early m October, catUe have acquired their max- 
inaom of flesh, and are ready for the slaughter, 
when the ranchero or farmer realizes from their 
tallow and hides a handsome profit. In the spring 
he ean buv or sell them on the hoof at about S2 
per head, but if he has not been an unlucky gam- 
bler, he keeps them till they are enveloped m fat- 
thanks to the screw-grass— then knocks them on 
the head, and for the tallow and hide of a single 
animal receives from $6 to $8, and at times even 
$10, on board the shipping on the coast. Amer^ 
icans there must and do get rich ; but it is as in- 
herent in a Mexican's nature to gamble Its to eat, 
and conseqaently every turn of a card helps to 
aurip him of the only resource of wealth his bigoted 
nature will admit of. 



The chemical analysis of the seeds of the screw- 
grass would show a great proportion of nitrosreu, 
as well as fattening principles, and the proof of 
such' combination is seen in the rapid increase of 
flesh, of animals which feed on it. The provision 
of nature with regard to this plant seems admira- 
bly adapted to California. One would suppose 
that she ha'd taken into special consideration, the 
raising of stock in that coimtr)r. She has spread 
out a beautiful lawn-like plain, under a geniul 
sky, where there are no chilly frosts of winter to 
check the growth of the vast unsheltered herds^ 
nor blighting winds of spring to make havoc among 
their tender offspring. She has furnished a lux- 
uriant vegetation, stimulating its roots by the mild 
refreshing showers of winter, and sustained in its 
progress to maturity, by the fertilizing night-dews 
of summer, charged with saline vapors wafted in 
from over the boundless Pacific By regular daily 
sea-breezes, nature modiGes and rolls here the 
concentrated rays of the summer sun. She has 
also, provided California a soil unrivalled in its 
yield; supporting immense droves of horses, so in- 
dispensable to the ranchero, for the collecting and 
guarding of his herds ; the purity of the climate 
also wards off disease. 

In the example of the screw-grass, nature has 
endowed it with a flavor, in its green state, repul- 
sive to aniroalv, by which, it is suffered to mature 
and fulfil its office; until then, the nutritious in- 
gredients are in such a state of combination as to 
be nearly, if not quite, unlit for assimilation ; but 
when ripe, and the seed is capable of reproduction, 
then the wonderful bounty of its Creator is man- 
ifested. Here he presents to the animal an un- 
limited source of food, unsurpassed by any other 
in richness of flavor and superiority of nutritious 
qualities. 

The effect of screw-grass feed upon horses, dis- 
plays its great value. It is astonishing to behold 
the difference previous to, and after feeding upon 
it. During the summer they are slowly regaining 
the flesh and strength (of which they were de- 
prived by the young green grasses of spring) by 
feeding upon the gradually maturing v^etatioo. 
Then they are lean, spiritless, and indinerent to 
the approach of strangers, and very seldom seen 
to frolic or gambol ; but aAer a few days or weeks 
rioting in the rich pastures of ripened screw-grass, 
a wonderful change comes over them. Now, in- 
stead of appearing listless, rusty, broken-down 
hacks, they are round and plump, with thin, 
smooth, sleek skins glisteniiig in the sim ; their 
movements quick and elastic, prancing and |^- 
loping about in circles, with their long flowing 
manes and tails waving in the air, they revel in the 
joyousness of health and pleasure. If man passes 
near them, they either follow to gaze at the bold 
intruder upon their wild sports, or gallop around- 
him a few times, then suddenly dash off at their 
utmost speed, headed by some noble-lookhig fiery 
charger, and are almost immediately buried in the 
horizon, or enveloped in dense clouds of dust. The 
herdsman with his lasso, meets with great difficul- 
ty in catching them at this season ; but not so 
during the spring and fore part of summer; then 
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they are so spiritless and iDaDimate» as to allow 
iQ most cases the la$so to be placed around their 
necks without the necessity of a chase. 

J. H. Lyman. 
Buffaloy February Zd, 1844. 

CLEARING FOREST LANDS. 

In southwestern Ohio and Indiana, a larj^e pro- 
portion of the uplands are timbered prmcipally with 
beech, interspersed with oak, hickory, poplar,sugar- 
tree, ash, elm, maple,&c., and as you have observed 
the forests are dense, the timber tall, and generally 
heavy. Our method of clearing is this. In July 
and August, girdle everything in the forest great 
and small, reserving the rail and such other timber 
as you wish to preserve; girdleall the under-growth 
that you can well, (as it sprouts less when girdled 
than wben slashed ;) slash the balance ana let it 
stand four or five years ; as the timber begins to 
die, it should be sown with grass-seed of some 
kind, as it prevents the growth of briers, weeds, 
and bushes ; besides, if fenced in, it affords consid- 
erable pasture. Those unacquainted with these 
deadenings would object to pasturing them, on ac- 
count of the danger of having the animals killed 
and crippled by the falHne of timber: but it is 
very seldom an animal is Tost or crippled in that 
way, provided open spaces are made, to which 
they can retreat in case of storms and high winds. 
I have frequently noticed, even before there was 
much appearance of the coming storm, that the 
stock would retreat to an opening^, or live tim- 
ber; nevertheless, had I an animal of more than 
ordinary value, I would avoid pasturing it in a 
deadening. When a forest has been deadened 
four or five years, all the roots and limbs will have 
rotted, and much of the timber have blown down ; 
then cut down the balance, nigger off the logs to 
suitable lengths for rolling, by piling chunks and 
small logs across them ; during this operation, by 
attention to throwing up the small trash a great 
part will bum up entire. Then go in with a team 
and two or three men, heap up the balanee» and 
fire it, and if you take a dry time for it, the work 
is soon completed by another burning. Now go 
over it and grub the green bushes, and your land 
b in complete order for a crop. 

The expense of deadening here is 50 cents per 
acre ; clearing off, from $3,00 to f4,50 per acre. 
A deadening ou^ht not tp stand over five years, 
and is geneiully m good condition for clearing up 
in four; if left too long, the second growth makes 
heavy grubbing; and further, it is the opinion of 
many of the most experienced and observiujg men 
we have in the country, that land cleared in this 
manner will ever remain lighter, warmer, and 
more productive ; and is less affected by drought 
and wet, than lands cleared of all the timber while 
green. They refer to beech lands or where beech 
predominates ; although all kinds of timber is gen- 
erally deadened before clearing; if white-oak, the 
small growth is cut out and the large trees are left 
standing. 

The sun must produce a powerful effect upon a 
soil stripped of the dense forest at once, and turned 
op by the plow to the scorching rays of the sun, 



where, perhaps, it has not been exposed for cen- 
turies. By the deadening system the sun's rays 
are let in gradually, not on the naked soil, for liie 
carpet of leaves protect it; the roots and limbs 
rot in and on the soil, and form a fine vegetable 
mould, and the phosphates (in which Liebig says 
the beech is particularly rich) are all returned to 
the soil, which renders it lively, warm, vid mel- 
low. 

We have ridges or belts of table-land, lying 
high and flat between water-courses, timbered prin- 
cipally with beech, that are partially covered with 
surface-water ; the roots are all app^ently on the 
top of the ground, the soil cold and heavy, which, 
if the timber is cleared off while green, are of 
little value for grain or grass. But if deadened 
and sowed to grass, (the red-top, agroslis strictm, 
of Muhlenburgh, grows ^vell on wet lands,) and as 
the timber dies and falls,it is cleared op, and the land 
suffered to remain in grass for ten or twelve years, 
it becomes quite valuable. By this time the roots 
and stumps will all be out of the way ; now har- 
row it well with a heavy harrow, sow red-clover, 
strike out some water-furrows with a plow to 
drain off the surface-water in wet weather, and 
the clover will take well generally. When the 
clover is in its greatest perfection, turn it under 
with the plow ; and if lime can be had at a mod- 
erate price, give the land a top-dressing. This 
will prove highly beneficial in assisting to decom- 
pose the vegetable matter in the soil, correcting 
dLtiy acidity remaining in it, and warming and put 
verizing the ground. The land now is well pre- 
pared for good crops of wheat, oats, and com ; and 
with a proper rotation of crops, clover and manure, 
it will ever remain productive. But I would pre- 
fer never plowing such lands ; I think it better to 
let them remain permanently in grass, occasionallv 
scarifying the surfoce, sowing Afresh grass-seeo, 
and top-dresssing with manure. 

E. Carpentee. 

Brier Patch Cottage, Warren Co., Ohio, \ 
MarcA 22, 1S44. ) 

We shall be pleased to receive the article on. 
Woodland Pastures spoken of in a private note by 
Mr. Carpenter, and are quite obliged by his good 
wishes. 



THE GEORGIA TABLE-PEA. 

I HATE an excellent kind of table-pea, and if I 
knew you were fond of them, and had none of this 
variety, I would send you some, as I think they 
are so early, that they would produce finely even 
in your cold climate. You would probably call 
them a field-pea, as they have a leaf similar to the 
cow-pea of the south. They grow in bunches 
like bunch or bush- beans, and are planted at the 
same time, and in the same manner, and ripen 
nearly as soon. They require no sticking, ms the 
vine do^ not run. We can make two or three 
crops a year of them here. The pod is 6 to 7 ia- 
ches long and crowded with the peas, which are 
perfectly round and white. They are excellent for 
cooking, either green or dry, but are best wbea 
begmoing to turn. They are said to be the best 
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variety ia Georgia, and can be had green from 
June until October. 

We have a fiue prospect for wheat and other 
small ^rain this year. The spring has been mild, 
and our corn is now larpre enough to hoe. Cotton 
mostly planted and some just coming up. Fruit 
looks promisinsf. D. B. 

BeUevuBy Talhot Co., Go,, April 15, 1844. 

BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
A TEAR ago last fall, after selecting my hogs for 
fatting, I had on hand aboat 40 pigs, consisting of 
culls, rants, and all sorts of outcasts from the pig- 

fery, and debated some time in my mind whether 
would cut their throats and send them adrift, or 
winter them. But my kindlier feelings prevailed, 
and I resolved to winter them, or make the trial at 
least, as I had pleaty of coarse feed. The winter, 
however, proved an uncommonly hard one, and 6 
or 8 of the pigs died before spring. After the warm 
weather opened, they were turned out to scrub as 
chey could, and through the summer foraged a 
tolerable living, partly in the woods, and partly in 
an old pasture. They thus remained, not having 
been fed at all through the summer, and grew 
tolerably. Earljr in September I put them into a 
neighboring distillery to fat on shares. The owher 
and myself estimating that after four months good 
keeping on slops, they would weigh about 150 lbs. 
net, oQ an average. At that time he had com- 
mon hogs in his pens that would wei^,\\ over 200 
lbs. alive, which were fed equally well with mine 
tiil slaughtered. 

My pigs, 32 in namber, were fed five months, 
and slaughtered. Their net weights were from 
S06 to 295 lbs. each, averaging 240 lbs., and out- 
weighing the common hogs fed side by side with 
ihem, which were double their size when shut up. 
These Berkshires would have weighed but little 
over 100 each, alive, on the average, when put up. 
The pork was very fine, and the hams, shoulders, 
and jowls I have never seen surpassed. The slops 
W€re of corn chiefly, and very rich, and thick. 
The proprietor of the distillery has had great ex- 
perience in fatting pork, and he declared to me 
that these Berkshires had done better by 25 to 50 

ST cent., than any other hogs he had ever fed. 
e never had any Berkshires before th^se which 
were throrough-bred. There can be no doubt of 
the superiority of the Berkshires as a feeding hog. 

L. F. Allen. 
Blqck Rock, Feb., 1844. 

GRAFTING. 

1. In general, select your scions from the outside 
branches of healthy trees, just in their prime, or at 
fall bearing, about midway in their heads, and 
xather on their sunny sides* wheie the juices of the 
wood have been properly digested bv sun and air. 
Let them be the young shootings of last summer's 
growth ; but in old or sickly trees, take them from 
the most vij^orous branches in the centre of their 
tops. Gramng may be performed, however, with 
the shoots of the current year, as well as with 
chose of several years' growth, 



son of grafting arrives, in order that the stocks may 
advance over them in forwardness of vegetation, 
and bury them, of full length, in dry earth or clav, 
which must be kepi out of the reach of frost till 
required for use. 

3. The best time for grafting is when the sap 
of the stocks is in brisk motion, which occurs in 
deciduous trees a few weeks before they put forth 
their leaves; but reproductive evergreens may be 
grafted during summer as well as spring. The 
periods of the flow of sap should nearly coincide 
between the scions and stocks. 

4. After making choice of the proper season, 
and all things are in readiness, let the operation of 
grafting be performed as quickly as possible. For 
dwarf trees, head down the stocks to within a few 
inches of the ground, or even below the surface. 
For standard trees, or those designed to obtain 
their full height, engraft on vigorous branches, 
situated about midway in their summits, and well 
exposed to the sun and air. Ordinarily, the scions 
may be from one fourth of an inch to one inch in 
diameter ; but if necessity requires, they may be 
much larger or smaller. Let the stocks and sci- 
ons, if possible, be of the same thickness, in order 
that the inner bark of both will exactly unite, and 
facilitate the flow of the sap. The middle portion 
of the scion is best; but when there is a scarcity, 
both the top and bottom parts may be used. Take 
olTa little of the lower end of the scion first, and 
then cut it in length, so as to leave from two to 
five eyes or buds for the production of branches, 
always takini; care to cut off the top in a 
slanting direction. Two eyes will be sufficient for 
a standard tree, but four or five are better for 
dwarfs which are intended to be trained. 

5. For small grafts, less than half of an inch in 
diameter, adopt the whip or splice method. 



u 



I 



iSPLICE-G RAFTING.— FlO. 39. 



Cut the stock a with a sharp knife, in an oMique 
sL Cat your scions several weeks before the sea- 1 direction without starting or bruising the berk, and 
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the scioQ h in like manner of a correspondiDg an- 
gle. And then, with as little delay as possible, 
place the inner barks of the stock and scion in per- 
fect contact, at least on one side, and bind them 
fast tocrether with a riband of bass or guana, as in- 
dicated at c. In this part of the process, take par- 
ticttiar pains and see that the junction of the two 
barks is not in the least displaced. 

6. To protect the grafted parts from drought, 
air, and moisture, a layer of green cow-dung, and 
fresh loam, well mixed in equal proportions, should 
be applied with a trowel or spatula, one inch thick 
on every side, and a little above and below the 
union ot the stock and the scion. A mixture of 
three parts fine clay and one part of fresh horse- 
droppiugs, well incorporated together, may also 
be applied with success. A bandage of moss or 
tow is sometimes wound round the clay or mix- 
ture, to prevent it from cracking by^ the heat of the 
suD, or from washing away by rams. In making 
the incision in the side of the stock which is to re- 
ceive the scion, the knife ought if possible to be 
entered at the base of a bud, and pass upward. 
The reason of this is, that the vital principle is 
more powerful there ; and that the germs, both of 
buds and root, are, in most plants, confined to the 
joints of the stems; though in some, as in several 
varieties of the elm, they appear to be distributed 
equally over every part of the stem and roots. 

7. For grafts, for half of an inch or more in di- 
ameter, it is preferable to adopt the saddle mode 
of grafting. 




Saddle-Grafting.— Fig. 40. 
Cut with a sharp drawing-knife or other instru- 
ment, the stock d, so as to leave the top in the 
form of a wedge, split the lower end of the scion 
e with a fine saw, or otherwise, and pare each 
side of the incision, so as to fit, when seated ex- 
actly on the top of the stock, with the inner barks 
in perfect contact. And then, with a Iwss riband, 
bind the parts suongly together, as at/, and per- 



form the operation of claying as in the preceiling 
method. In grafting, as well as in transplanting 
trees, particularly those which are liable to be a& 
fected by the chang&of situation, as the roagooiias, 
walnuts, &c., they should always be planted or in- 
serted in the same position, with reference to the 
sun, as thai in which they grew previous to iheir 
removal. 

S. Generally speaking, in three months or more 
after grafting, remove the clay, and partially loosen 
the bass ribands which are bound round the grafts, 
in order thai the scions may have more room to 
expand. In a few weeks more, when the buds 
have been partially inured to the air, and when 
there is no danger of the scion being blown off by 
the winds, the whole of the ligature may be re- 
moved. Should the grafts have much lateral mo- 
tion, caused by the wind, they should be secured 
to a stake or frame. 

All ordinary grafting may be performed b^ the 
two preceding methods, the latter of which has 
been successfully applied to the walnut, where the 
scions employed were allowed to unfold their buds 
and grow a few days before the operation took 
place ; and out of 28 experiments 22 succeeded. 

There are more than thirty methods of budding, 
and twenty of grafting. Leaving ihc wood upon 
the bark in budding is classed under grafting. 
There is no particular advantage in thL<( mode. 

t>. Jay Browne. 

Read before the A'cto York Farmers^ Cluhy 
April 9, 1844. 



A MOVEABLE-FENCE. 

A NEIGHBOR of mine has just commenced the 
construction of a cheap moveable-fence, which, so 
far as my observation extends, is an entirely new 
plan. Each section consists of three plank-posts, 
two or three inches in thickness, 15 inches wide at 
the lower, and 3 inches wide at the upper end ; imv- 
ing one perpendicular edge, and one angle, ^^. 
41. A plank-post of dimensions given ; h, b, b, 6, 6, 
boards nailed on to edge of post. The two end 
Fig. 41. Fig. 42. 





M. Moveabue-Fence. 
posts have their edges parallel with eadi other, 
while the middle one presents its perpendicular 
edge to the plane of the perpendicular edges of the 
other two, at a distance just sufficient to admit 
the thickness of a board between ihemf fig, 42. 
Boards of a suitable thickness and width are naS- 
ed on to these, and each section is placed on a Use 
end to end. It will be seen that these sectioes 
are supported by a base of 31 inches, thus resder- 
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iog ihem perfectly secure against overthrow by 
winds or unruly cattle. It would avoid the we- 
ecssity of double posts where the sections joined, 
by suDstituiing mortices to receive the boards, by 
which each end-post should be made to admit the 
«id boards of double sections, and the convenience 
of moving by withdrawing the boards, would be 
thus facilfiated. R. L. Allen. 

Buffalo, lOlh March, 1844. 

The above was forwarded us at the time of its 
date, the writer not having at that time seen any- 
thing of a similar kind, which has since appeared 
ia other papers. 

A PIGGERY. 

In constructing a piggery, I went upon the prin- 
ciple that a judicious outlay of capital upon a larm 
in necessary buildings or other improvements, in- 
creases in a much greater ratio than the interesr, 
the productiveness of the capital already invested ; 
and also, that to farm profitably, there must be a 
regular system in the management of every branch 
of business. Thus, there should be a place for 
horses, carriages, harness, grain, and hay, all un- 
der one roof if possible ; and in like manner, for all 
other kinds of stock ; and in particular, a place 
where we can keep swine, from the pig to the 
porker, with all their feed convenient and at hand. 
A Piggery. — Fig. 43. 
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A,B,froiit,60 feet by 20, the part A, 2 stories, or 13 feet 
posts; the other part C, C, rear for pens, 30 feet 
square, 7 feet poets ; 5, 6, &c., pens 13 by 10, alley 4 
feet wide ; t?, r r, », vats on a level with pens ; 1, safe- 
lyvalve; 2, steam-pipe; 3, supply-barrel to boiler 6 ; 
/, furnace ; /), platform, part over boiler ; 4, chimney, 
8 inch stove-pipe, with damper; ^ drain; tc, water- 
cistern ; g, door to cellar ; », «, stairs ; d, d, doors ; 6, 6> 
&^., scattles to cellar; y, y, &c., yards to pens. 



The piggery is designed for fattening from 50 to 
60 pigs annually, and the fixtures have been made 
with that reference. By the annexed plan, it will 
be seen that it has a front of 60 by 20 feet ; the 
first 30 feet having 13 feet posts, the other 30 feet 
but 7 feet posts. The first floor presents a room 
50 by 20 feet, 10 feel from one end being taken for 
a boiling-room, or rather for a furnace and boiler, 
as all the cooking is done on the floor which is oq 
a level wiih the pens. The rear is 30 feet square, 
6 feet posts, an alley 4 feet wide through the cen- 
tre. There are 3 pens on each side, 10 by 13 feet, 
each pen will accommodate 7 large hogs, or 8 mid- 
dling sized ones, while fattening. 

Under the main building is a cellar 20 by 60, 
8 feet deep, 10 feet from the east, and is walled 
out and no floor laid over it. Here is a boiler 
made from sheet-iron, not so thick as boiler-iron, 
but a medium between that and stove-pipe iron, 
6 feet long and 24 inches in diameter, set in brick- 
work. It has a safety-valve, and water and steam- 
cocks, &c., and is capable of working 45 inches, 
but is never used beyond 18 or 20. The steam is car- 
ried from the boiler to a series of vats on the floor 
adjoining, constructed as follows : The outside is of 
2-inch pine-plank, 12 feet long in the clear, grooved, 
matched, and keyed tos:ether into one bin or vat 3 
feet deep, and 4 feet wide. It is divided into four 
equal parts by tight partitions of the same materi- 
al, so that we have 4 vats 3 feet deep, 3 feet wide, 
and 4 feet long, holding about 7 barrels of liquid, or 
22 bushels of vegetables. All the food is cooked 
in these vats by the steam, and fed thence to the 
hogs. All unnecessary labor is saved, as the food 
does not have to be handled after filling the vats 
until it is fed out. 

The building is double-boarded, the floor over 
the cellar is lined and has scuttles. The hog-pen 
is also double-boarded ; the front fitted with swings 
doors, so that the hog can go out and in at pleas- 
ure, and still keep the building warm. Over each 
door is a window 6 lighted of 7 by 9 glass ; at- 
tached to each pen is a yard 12 feet square. Two 
of the pens have double-doors, and can be used 
for tying up cattle. A floor is laid ovei-head, 
whicn gives a fine room for storing soft-corn or 
other food. The second story is very valuable for 
a storage room. The cellar will bold a large 
quantity of roots and apples. Thus we have a 
place to keep our hogs and their feed, whether 
green or dry, and prepare it all under the same 
roof. The piggery has been in operation four 
years, and has tuUy answered our expectations ia 
every particular. T. C. Peters. 

Darien, N. Y. 

To kill Lice on Cattle.— Mr. Starr, of New 
Jersey, informs us, that scattering buckwheat flour 
plentifully over lousy animals, is an efi^ectual 
cure for them. We presume other kinds of flour 
would do just as well. One of the best things we 
ever tried, was rubbing our stock well with rancid 
lard, or whale, or tanner's oil. The Boston Cul- 
tivator recommends washing the animal a few 
times with a decoction of red-cedar bark. 
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A PENNSYLVANIA DAIRY. 

I NOTICED with much pleasure the remtrks opon 
wy dairy in the December number for 1843, by 
ooe of vottf correspoodents, and it has been a 
source of considerable regret to me, that I was so 
unfortunate as not to be at home when he favored 
me with a visit. This was owins^, however, to a 
slight misunderstanding between us. I was under 
<he impression that he bad appointed a day later 
than the one upon which he came, but as regards 
his viewing the place, perhaps it was not so un- 
lucky as I at first imagined ; for he saw whatever 
he examined, in its every-day appearance. He ex- 
pressed a desire that I might be induced to give 
you a description of some articles which he named. 
I consider that desire a sufficient inducement, and 
will endeavor to describe such things as I believe 
worthy the attention of an inquiring practical 
farmer. * 

I form about one hundred acres of gradually un- 
dulating land, and so divided into lots, that a con- 
stant stream of water flows through each one. I 
will not detain you with the minutis of the farm, 
but merely noention that we have five acres of the 
best ground appropriate^ to gardening. We have 
erected convenient hot-beds, for producing the 
earliest vegetables, and we pay much attention to 
the growing of choice and eaily fruit ; my wife 
takes pleasure in superintending these things. 
Three o'clock every morning finds her employed, 
and each market-morning she offers for sale the 

Products of her industry, arriving in the city of 
hiladelphia, a distance of over 4 miles, generally 
before the lamps are extinguished ; but she never 
sells batter, as we have sometimes to purchase for 
our own family. I keep constantlv about 45 milch 
cows, and 6 or 8 drjr cows, which must be of the 
best kind or I part with them, and a thorough-bred 
Durham bull, of whom I am particularly fond, 
either because we raised him ourselve^s or because 
I prefer the Durham breed, both for beauty and 
utility. The bam is built of stone ; it is what is 
commonly called a bank-barn, with substantial 
walls, 104 feet long, 45 feet wide, 50 feet iiigh, 
with steep roof. In this I have a coach-house 35 
by 10 feet ; a harness-room, which, though small, 
is very useful; a carpenter's shop in which there 
is a bench, with a variety of tools, so that if ne- 
cessary we can manufacture a wheelbarrow, and 
do almost any work that is required about a farm, 
(no economical &rmer should be without such a 
shop ;) a thrashing-floor of the best plank, 45 by 
27 feet; and adjomin^ this floor, a eom-crib at- 
tached to aad projecting from the wall. In the 
lower part there is a room set apart for vegetables 
alone ; this is 45 by 19 feet ; also two lines d* 
horse-stables 45 feet long, containing 10 stalls each, 
and between which there is an entry 7 feet wide, 
having a mortar floor; into this a funnel empties 
leadmg from the very top of the bam, and down 
which hay, &e., can be passed without any dif- 
ficulty. We have always about 8 horses, so that 
one of these stables is appropriated to the calves 
and heifers. The calves are removed from their 
dams when only a day old. Projecting from the 
main building there is a wing forming a right-angle 
with it, 106 feet long, by 24 feet wide; at e^ 



'end of this wing a row of stalls runs parallel with 
the end walls, and between these there is another 
line parallel with the side walls, extending the fall 
length between the end stalls, except allowing 2 feet 
at each end for a passacre. The stalls are each 6 
feet 2 inches long, and 3 feet 2 inches wide. The 
cows are fastened with the old English rod and 
chain, so constructed that when the cow lies down 
or arises, the chain moves with perfect freedom 
and without the slightest danger to her. Yet for 
keeping each cow in her proper place, behind the 
stalls there is a drop 14 inches wide, and 4 inches 
deep, and as the bedding is all cut fine, we have but 
little trouble in removing the ofiaL Between one 
wall and the drop there is a space of 6 feet, well 
planked and always covered with clean cut-straw ; 
m this space there are tables to place the milk 
utensils upoo, where they are free from harm. In 
front of the stalls there is an entrj about 10 feet 
wide, with two flues or funnels, sunilar to those 
in the horse-stable. 

For the dry stock we have a separate stable, 45 
by 21 feet ; joining the wing in this is the steam 
apparatus, occupying, however, but little room ; 
being surrounded by solid stone-work which n in 
length 14 feet 4 inches, in width 5 feet 6 inches, 
in altitude 5 feet 6 inches. The fuel used is coal, 
and for a chimney we have a sheet-iron pipe pas- 
sing along the wall outside, much higher than the 
roof. The boiler is supplied with water from a 
pump constructed for the purpose, only 21 feet dis- 
tant, and connected by a wooden trough emptying 
into the boiler, so that not a drop of water need be 
carried. Three pipes from the boiler pass into the 
10-foot entry, where the^r are attached to a large 
vat. One of these pipes is for cold water, another 
for boiling water, and the third for steam, so that 
in slippery weather we can water the cows in the 
stables, without exposing them to danger, and we 
can boil or steam the food, as we think proper, but 
I am partial to the latter. The large vat is 14 feet 
4 inches long, 5 feet 6 inches wide, and 2 feet 6 
inches deep. Adjoining it are two small vais or 
coolers, into which the food is placed to cooL 
This food is generally a mixture of^small potatoes, 
malt-dust, ship-stufis, &c., &c, cooked together, 
with hay cut into about inch lengths, br Greg^ 
invention, of Wilmington, Delaware, which works 
upon the fly-wheel principle, moved by a small 
force, and cutting at any length, from i inch to^2 
or 3 inches. But no one can fully appreciate its 
merits imtil he has tried it. 

Let us now look at the spring^house, &c., for a 
few moments. This house is arched and bottomed 
with brick, and the sides are of stone. It is 21 
feet long by 18 feet wide, oyer an overflowing and 
powerfm spring of water issuing from the rock. 
At the aperture in the wall where the water flows 
out, there is a small flood-gate, with which the 
water in the house can be raised as high as we 
wish, by which means the milk is preserved cool 
and sweet in the hottest* weather. From the 
spring-house to the cow-stable there is a pathway, 
another to the horse-stable, and another to the 
dwelling; each 4 feet wide, laid with large flags, 
upon which we are able to walk from one place to 
the other in the most muddy season, both dry and 
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clean. Opposite the spring'house, at the distance 
of a few ieet, there is a cleaning-house 19 by 13 
feer* ivhere the chums, &c., are scalded and wash- 
ed, in which is a copper caldron, and a stream of 
water runs through it constanily. Next to this 
ihere is a scouring and polishing-roora 22 by 20 
feet, and here the utensils are prepared to receive 
the milk. 

If you should ever visit Philadelphia again, I 
shall be happy to see you, and show you many 
things which I can not now mention. If, howev- 
er, I have engaged your attention thus far, or ren- 
dered you any service, I will consider myself amply 
rewarded. 

Henry Crorley. 

Fal/s of Schuylkill, Feb. 6, 1844. 



been cultivated as an ornament in gardens, and 
grows to perfection. Jere»iiah F. Hunt. 

Lee County, Iowa, Feb. 6, 1844. 



THE BEST SHEEP COUNTRY. 

Your correspondent Americus asks, ** Where is 
the best sheep country ?" One answers in Ken- 
tucky, another in Louisiana, and a third in Iowa 
Territory. I am satisfied that Iowa Territory pos- 
sesses peculiar advantages with regard to sheep- 
fanning. Thousands of sheep may be fed upon 
our prairies through the sutiimer, and kept at a 
comparatively trifling expense through the winter, 
to the advantage of the wool-grower. As an ex- 
ample, I would refer to the flock of Mr. Moloy of 
this county, consisting of about 700 fine-wool sheep. 
They are turned out to feed upon the prairie, at- 
tended by the faithful shepherd-dogs by day, and 
guarded oy them in pens by night during the sum- 
mer ; in winter they are kept in appropriate pens 
with sheds, and fed with corn, pats, ha/, and fod- 
der produced by sowing corn broad-cast, &c., all 
of which our soil produces in lar^^e quantities at a 
small expense. It is a healthy country for sheep, 
as experience shews, from the rapid increase of 
the little flocks which almost every farmer keeps 
for his own domestic covennience, in connexion 
with the fact that disease is seldom known among 
them. Sheejvhusbandry is becoming a branch of 
considerable interest among us. Several larj^e 
flocks are kept in this county ; the Messrs. Kil- 
bournes have 1100 sheep, 600 of them full-blood 
Merinos, driven from Ohio last summer, and all 
doing well. Cattle of the improved breeds are 
very numerous here. Mr. Josian Henkle has some 
of the finest Durhams and Herefords that I have 
seen. The Berkshire, Irish, and Russia hogs are 
also yery numerous among our improved breeds. 

Iowa Territory is of a rich fertile soil. The 
rapid improvements which have been made with- 
in a few short years and are still making, show 
that it is settled by an industrious and enterprising 
people. A^culturai societies have been formed, 
and exhibiuons held in this and other coiinties. I 
was informed that some very fine specimens of 
fruit were exhibited at the show of the Van Buren 
County Agricultural Society, held at Eeosauqua 
last fall. Some interest is manifest with regard to 
the silk culture here ; several of our neighbois have 
fine lots of the Moms Multicaulis mulberry ; silk- 
worms also have been fed, and silk manufactured 
to some extent. Wheat, rye, corn, oats, barley, 
hemp, flax, kc, grow luxuriantly here; cotton has 



VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 

I HAVE been a subscriber to agricultural papers 
for more thao 20 years, and have paid for them * 
over $100; and though I cultivate but a small 
farm, I am fully convinced that I have never laid 
out money, as a farmer, that has yielded me the 
same interest as that invested in the purchase of 
these valuable journals. It is not that a farmer 
can in such works learn everything he may want 
to know, or that he will be told everything that 
relates to his every-day business ; but one of the 
greatest advantages to be derived from their pe- 
rusal, is, the turning the foind to reflection— the 
cautions given-^the suggestions hinted at— and the 
general principles inculcated. 

ALEXA7a)EB McDonald. 

EufatUla, Ala., March 2, 1844. 

A NEW VARIETY OF SPRING- WHEAT. 

There exists in this section of ccontry a new 
variety (at least so considered here) of spring- 
wheat. The article was imported here a few 
years since from France, by a native of that coun- 
try, who had there tested its virtues. The account 
given of it is this: In France it is called the bird* 
wheat, from a supposition that birds had carried the 
seed into a field of winter^wheat, from which it 
was originally selected bv the owner of the field. 
On trial, it proved a valuable variety, and was rap- 
idly extended. I think it is five years since it was 
first brought to this vicinity. lis reputation has 
increased with every year's trial, and the demand 
for seed this spring has far exceeded the supply, 
and this solely on account of its intrinsic merits, as 
I conceive, for no mention of it has ever been made 
public, and a knowledge of its existence (in this 
country at least) confined to a small district, com« 
paratively. 

The wheat is four-rowed and bearded, very 
strong stem, and can not be over-fed so much as 
to cause lodging, as the straw is very thick and 
firm. It is a great producer in fi^ood soils. Such 
is the character of the spring- wheat as I obtain it 
from an Englishman, a ^rdener by profession, whp 
is neighbor to the introducer of the wheat into the 
country, and a pretty close observer of everything 
connected with agricultural interests. 

Jos. C. G. Kennedy. 

Hillside, near Meadville, Pa., 30^ April, 1844. 

Additionai. Prehittus. — At the last monthly 
meeting of the executive committee of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, premiums for 
Jacks and Mules were added to the list. When- 
ever anything additional is desired, it is only re- 
quisite to address the recording secretary, at Al- 
bany, Mr. Henry O'Reilly, who will take the ear- 
liest opportunity of bringing the suggestion before 
the executive committee. The society is disposed 
to be as varied and liberal in its premiums as ita 
funds will admit. 
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NEW JERSEY FENCES. 

Being placed in circumstances which rendered 
the subject of the following observations of peculiar 
interest, it occurred to me that some of your read- 
ers might be in a situation which would render a 
communication on the subject not wholly unworthy 
of attention. That this matter will increase in 
interest with the cultivators of the soil in the older 
parts of the country, must be apparent to all who 
nave given the least attention to the subject. Few 
DOW contemplate the purchase of a farm without 
making the state of the enclosures a paramount 
consideration — and not without reason. The sup- 
ply of materials for the kind of fences hitherto m 
use is daily becoming more limited, consequently 
the expense increases ; and the farmer finds that 
the fence is not one of those small secondary mat- 
ters which his fathets before him considered it. 
Those upon old farms, with fences made to hand 
when they came into possession, do not seem to 
be aware of the call soon to be made upon their 
pockets. Let such look into the matter. 

I was lately much surprised by the result of a 
calculation, made to ascertain the expense neces- 
sary to enclose and subdivide one hundred acres 
into fields of ten acres each. The estimate was 
made for that fence which our farmers 0udginsr 
from their practice) think most economical. It 
was found that near 15,000 rails would be requir- 
ed, which at the prevailing prices, $3 to $4 per 
hundred, with the cartage included, would cost 
S7,50. This calculation is made for rectangular 
fields. From the statements of the agricultural 
writers, and some observation, it is thought that 
the expense would vary but little in any part of 
the country from this estimate. Some practice 
and experience have since shown that it is rather 
under than over the mark. I propose to give a 
short statement of the expense, and a few observa- 
tions concerning the various kinds of enclosure 
now in use in the northern part of New Jersey. 

These are the Virginia or worm-fence, post and 
rail, or boards, and stone wall. For the first we 
generally use the cheapest quality of rails, cut 11 
feet long, laid at a lap of 8 or 10 inches on each 
end, and an angle of 25 degrees across the line of 
fence, put up 6 rails high, with stakes and riders 
to complete and confine the whole. Two lengths 
or panels make but little more than one rod, and 
costs here as follows : — 

14 rails, at 3 cents, 42 

cartage, 25 

setting, 10—77 cents. 

The two stakes in each panel are estimated as one 
rail, according to the custom here prevailing. This 
fence has but one great advantage, which is, the 
ease and quickness of erection. This is a srreat 
object on new clearings, where the other labor 
necessary absorbs the whole time of the farmer ; 
and the materials being on the ground, cost but 
little money. 

Post and rail-fence is coming very much into 
fashion, and is certainly much superior to any other 
lumber fence in app^urance, durability and effec- 
tiveness. The best qualitj of rails for this fence 
is made firom chesmut timber of 8 or ten years 



growth, split in two rails, costing with us $4 per 
I hundred, and posts $8. Some formers employ 
part of the winter months in the preparation of 
, materials under shelter, where they can proceed 
1 during all weathers toward the erection of a fence, 
which occupies the least possible quantitv of soil — 
is an effective barrier to stock of all kinds, and 
presents a neat and sightly appearance to the eye, 
whether the useful or ornamental be considered. 
It costs but little more than the worm-fence, if 
thus prepared when the farmer has abundant 
leisure, and labor is plentv and low. Bur the 
usual contract prices are taken as the basis of the 
following calcuiatiocL Two panels would require 
ten rails and two posts, making 1^ rods of fence. 
We have then as follows : — 

JO rails, at 4 cents, 40 

2 posts, 8 .16 « 

eartaee, 25 

setting 32— $1,13. 

This smn, less one fourth, gives 85 cents per rod 
nearly. Now can it be supposed that anjr farmer 
would be'cruilty of renewing the old Virginia fence, 
for the trifling difference between the two ? This 
last is the cheapest after all. It does not stand in 
need of those constant repairs and resettings of the 
former, which are no small tax upon every farm 
where they are found. The stakes rot off, are 
loosened by the frost, and the fence falls down here 
and there, slides off the stones on which it is set, 
and is one of those vexations which are only borne, 
because considered one of the "necessary evils." 
Board fences for field enclosures are very rare with 
us, although, from the adjacent lumber regions ot 
Pennsylvania, a fence could be erected costingless 
at first, but also less substantial than those already 
considered. 

But, with the farmers of northern New Jersey, 
at least, the stone-wall should 8%nd pre-emin^t; 
whether they look at the first cost, durability, or 
repairs, or as answering all the purposes of a good 
fence. It is, like the post ana rail-fence, an ef- 
fectual barrier against stock of all kinds, although 
some plead an exception for sheep. But who ever 
saw a sheep go over a five-foot stone wall, not al- 
ready vitiated by |md fences? It is above their 
"line of vision.*^ They can see nothing oo the 
other side, to induce an attempt. Where a farmer 
is srathering the stones off his land, he should con- 
sider nothing but laying up, as the expense of en- 
closing his field. This can be done, and is done 
for 50 cents per rod, every item included. Some 
conhactors draw the stone, and pat up the wall 
for f 1 per rod, the farmer findmg a team and 
boarding the laborers. Yet farmers seem greatly 
to neglect this kind of fence, even after the stooes 
are gathered roimd the field. Nothiiig is more 
common than to see a field encircled with stones 
stifiicient for a good fence, (and oAentimes for two,) 
with an unsightly worm-fence mounted thereoo, a 
new rail stuck in here and there, propped np is 
one place and " bushed** in another, with a he^ 
on each side, and the whole occupying one thud 
as many acres as the field enclosed contains. A 
less disagreeable but very poor combinatioo of the 
stone and post-fence is sometimes made. A de^ 
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ficiency of stones is the excuse, and it is said to be 
the best use of what they have. But would it not 
be better to take all the stones, for a complete 
stone- wall as far as they go, and enclose the re- 
mainder with posts and rails. Some think it an 
advantage to stone-wall, to be very wide at the 
bottom. This is a mistake. When it is more 
than 2i or 3 feet wide, the frost acts very unequal- 
ly, and causes the sides to settle more than the 
middle. A separation takes place, and the sides 
bul^e out and fall down.* Where it is less than 
3 feet, the whole settles equally, deeper every year, 
till out of the reach of the frost's action, and thus 
a natural trench is formed. This is sometimes 
done at first with pick and shovel, but its impor- 
tance has been greatly overrated where the wall 
b rightly constructed. A. K. D. 

HacketVs Town, N. J., Jan., 1844. 



THE COW-PEA— PEACH-CUBA-TOBACCO, &c. 

Th€ CotD-Pea as a Fertilizer, its Culture and 
talue for Fodder. — I am convinced, from the 
limited; experiments I have as yet had it in my 
power to make, that the cow-pea is one of the 
rery best, and certainly the cheapest fertilizer that 
we can employ in the south. By some it is looked 
upon as an exhausting crop, nor is it to be won- 
dered at that it should be so. Land that is toler- 
ibly poor is of preference selected, as there the pea 
|oes less to vine, and pods more abundantly ; and 
jost before frost, the entire plant, root and all, is 
palled up and cured for fodder ! I was forced to do 
this once, but will not try it again. Even then, 
bowevcr, the land was somewhat improved, as the 
leaves had all dropped before I felt forced to skin 
» deeply, by the prospect of being short of fodder, 
lod the ground was so effectually shaded all sum- 
mer. 

I will now surest some experiments, which, if 
[ live another year or two, I shall try. I am un- 
'ortunately situated like too many or my brother 
Ranters, and have little leisure for anything but 
roiton-making. Where a planter aims at pro- 
iocing, to as great a certainty as possible, as much 
!otton as his hands can pick, up to Christmas dav, 
ie has no time for other occupation. If we could 
>e satisfied with as much as could be saved before 
he 1st December, something could be done in the 
vay of improvement. The making of sufficient 
nanure for a lai^e plantation, and hauling it out 
rben made, seem heavy tasks, and they are so. 
let it would certainly be just as easy to make and 
ipply three times as much manure on a plantation 
rorkiog thirty hands, with of course teams in pro- 
lortioo, as on one of tea hands. The waste of 
aluable manure on plantations is very great, and 
t will be many years before much improvement 
selected 

I propose to select ten acres of poor land, which 
will have well plowed, and as early as 1st to 

* Note. — ^We think if long stones are laid across the 
rhok width of the wall, at every other course in laying 
: xm, that it would settle as evenly as a narrow wall, for 
fe Mve occasionally seen those thus constructed, which 
tre already stood well lh>m 40 to 60 years, and are 
kaly to remain as much longer without bulging.— £d. 



15th March planted in cow-peas sufficiently close 
to give a good and early covering to the ground. 
Peas planted early produce more vine and few- 
er seed than when planted late. So soon as they 
begin to blossom freely, I shall have them turned 
completely under, and another c;op 6f peas imme- 
diately planted. The second crop I intend shall 
stand to ripen, when I will turn hogs upon them, 
but no cattle, so that the leaves and vines will be 
almost all returned to the soil. One half of the 
lot I will have turned over deeply in the fall, the 
other half in the spring, planting one half of each 
five acres in cotton, and tne other half in corn. It 
was my intention to experiment in this wav this 
season, but circumstances render it impossible to 
any extent. That such a course will do more for 
our land here than the turning under of a crop of 
clover will in the north, is obvious. The quantity 
of vegetable matter on the ground, other things 
being equal, is vastly greater — I should say some 
three fold ; the roots are few, one long tap-root 
only, with a few slight fibres ; the vines and leaves 
large and extremely succulent, completely shading 
and protecting the soil from the sun ; and the plant 
is of but a very few weeks growth. The cow-pea 
requires little or no culture, which is in favor ot its 
value for this purpose — a bull-tongue plow run 
along each side of the row will sufiice, though 
even this may be dispensed with. I would not 
wish to have it thought that I am advancinsf what 
I suppose to be a new idea, in advocating the val- 
ue of this plant for this purpose. It has already 
been discussed in all its bearings, but has been 
but little tried. My object is to induce a few 
such trials as that I have proposed. If our agri- 
cultural societies would give prizes for the best 
conducted and most successful experiments of the 
kind, they would do. infinitely more good than by 
the course they at present pursue. 

As a fodder-makmg crop, the cow-pea is inval- 
uable. It is, like clover, difficult to save, but 
when saved, of greater value. This I have tested. 
I had a plan for gathering and saving: pea-Mder^ 
suggested to me the other day, that is well-suited 
to the cotton plantation, and which I shall prac- 
tise when the vines are sufficiently matured, and 
plentifully covered with their long, well-filled pods; 
namely, run a heavy, iron-toothed, two-horse har- 
row over them, ana as the harrow becomes load- 
ed with vines, lift it up and pass on. By this 
means, the vines are rapidly gathered into piles, 
with a little dirt perhaps among them, which will 
shake out in curing. They are then put up in 
rail pens in the usual way. You must bear in 
mind, when you see such a mode recommended 
for harvesting a crop, that to cradle the cow-pea 
is impossible ; to cut them with scythe or sickle> 
a slow, troublesome business; and that the most 
convenient and common practice is to pull them up» 
root and all, by hand. Their growth resembles 
that of none or your northern peas; but is rather 
that of a gigantic clover, with vines of <i»y length 
under say 8 to 15 feet. The pods are very numer- 
ous, generally in pairs, and contain each some 15 
to 25 peas, which afford most excellent and nu- 
triuous food for man and beast. One of the most 
extensive and experienced planters in the adjoin- 
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ing county of Jefferson, killed upward of 700 head 
of nogs for the supply of his own family, (and had 
not enough then,) which were'&tiened entirtly in 
the pea-fields. 

Peach and Fig Orchard. — ^I hare just completed 
the planting of a small peach and fig orchard here, 
embracing 350 trees of the former, and 50 of the 
letter ; and three hands, besides what assistance I 
l^aTe myself, haye been busily occupied three days 
m doing it; two more following up and giring 
each tree a couple of buckets of water. I would 
ceitainljr prefer that they had been planted last 
fall, but it rained so incessantly, that it was imprac- 
ticable. The peach-trees are one year's growth 
from the kernel, and will be budded where they 
stand this summer. I would rather have had the 
kernel dropped where the trees now stand ; but 
that, Too, was impracticable. I shall cultivate the 
ground this season in Irish potatoes and early com, 
both followed by peas and sweet-potatoes ; some 
of it will be in pindars, and some poor spots in 
peas, to he turned under ^reen, followed by peas 
again, turned under. Each tree shall receive dur- 
ing the summer, a good barrowful of pure marl, 
placed immediately around it. 

The ye//(no«.— From what I see in various pa- 
pers, the disease called yellows is rapidly spread- 
ing among the peach-trees all around you. Opin- 
ions as to its nature and origin seem various 
enough, but I see no plausible method of cure or 
prevention. From what I have seen of it, I have 
uo doubt of its being a disease sui generis-, and if 
occasioned by an insect, certainiv not by the 
Mgeria Exitiosa, So far as I can learn, the yel- 
lows is altogether or nearly unknown here, while 
the egeria is sufficiently troublesome. The peach- 
tree dies, with us, only of old age and neglect. 
Such extravagant crops I have never seen any- 
where — so heavy that the trees are seriously in- 
jured thereby. This is the worst kind of neglect 
The fruit, wnen so very numerous, should be thin- 
ned out when as large as pigeon's eggs, both to 
knnrove the quality and to favor the tree. You 
will will find a short article on " the causes of de- 
cay in peach-trees, and their prevention," in a little 
almanac I prepared in 1842, which contains the 
results of my experience and observation on this 
subject.* 

Some one soggested at a recent meeting of your 
excellent New York Farmer's Club, that young 
trees produced from Mexican peach-stones, were 
free from yellows. I have no doubt that those 
firbm this part of the country would be equally so ; 
and if it would be any object to some of your 
friends, suflferers from tnis disease, (and subscri- 
bers to at least two a&pricultural papers— you know 
my rule !^ to try whether or no, I shoald take 
pleasure in saving some |>it8 for them this sum- 
mer, as we have so far this season, the prospect 
of a fnll crop of every kind of fruit, which, how- 
ever, might he blasted by a late frost Peach, 
plum, pear, and fig-trees are all in full bloom, and 

♦ Note.— From the date of this letter oar readers will 
see, that Mr. Affleck, when he wrote, could not hare yet 
seen the able article on the Peach-Tree, by S. S^ which 
appeared in our Febmary and March numbers for this 
volume. In that, the yeUoict is attributed to the aphides 
or plant*lice.>-ED. 



have been for two weeks past It is rare, indeed, 
that our peach-trees repudiate the deht ihey owe 
the careful cultivator; so that evA your fastidioas 
New Yorkers need not mistrust them, though they 
do come from Mississippi ! 

Cuha'Tohacco, — I wish to express my thanks 
as one much interested in the introduction of ad- 
ditional staple crops to the south, to the author of 
that article on the culture atid curing, &c., oC 
Cuba-tobacco, copied in the last volume of The 
Agriculturist, pa^^e 313. I hope that it will be the 
means of inducing a /air trial to be made, of lis 
value as a crop. There are always upon planta- 
tions of any size, several hands, who could be 
much more profitably employed at in-door work, 
such as cigar-making, dmring inclement weather, 
and indeed during all the year, unless in co( ion- 
picking time. It is undoubtedly for the interest 
of the cotton-planter to use every means in his 
power to find profitable employment for as macy 
liands as possible out of the cotton crop, so as to 
lessen the production of that staple. There ought 
to be an annual convention of conoo-planters held 
in New Orleans, to discuss and devise means for 
advancing and sustaining their interests as a bodr. 
But I fear I shall not live to see that day, when 
any such measures will be carried out Bnt to re- 
turn to our subject. I have now three small par- 
cels of Cuba tonncco-seed in the ground, superior inb 
ported seed, and I intend following implicitly the 
course laid down in that article. Yo« eball hear 
the result. 

Migration of Birds, — They must have had a 
moderate, open winter north, and northwest of 
us, to what they had during that of H2 and '43, if i 
we may judge from the movements or migratioo { 
of the birds, a subject which is deserving Sf more 
notice from farmers, and of record in fiirming pa- 
pers than it receives. During the winter preceding 
this, the open commons, pastures, and ooctoa- 
fields, were frequented, for several weeks, br large 
flocks of a plover, which I am inclined to tbink is 
the golden-plover, (charadrius plumaiis of Wil- 
son,) though differing slightly in its markings and 
size. They afford capital eating, as I proved to 
the extent of sundry dozens. The same birds are 
to he found in vast numbers on the prairies of Ilti- 
nois, dining an open winter or eariy spring, and I 
presume were driven thas far south by the severity 
of that season there. The robin ( T. Miffratonus) 
and the cedar-bird (Ampelis Americana) were also 
unusually numerous. This past winter, neither 
robins nor plovers have been seen, and bat veiy 
few cedar-birds. The sand-hill crane is also bu 
poorly represented this season. 

The Season.— I was told, last week, that one of 
the most experienced overseers in Concordia par-i 
ish, opposite us here, bad finished plantini: uikI 
ward of 300 acres of cotton. This is unusually 
early — three weeks too early, at least. Certaidf 
the weather for the last four weeks has been v«y 
tempting — ^would rate as a pretty fiiU ayerase 
sample of yotir summer assortment ! I hare in two 
thiros of my com crop, and am nearly ready formr 
cotton-planting ; and, from what I can learn, I ara 
fully up with my neighbors. Thomas Afflecx. 

Ingleside, Adams Co., Miss,, March 5> 1844. 
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LONG. WOOL SHEEP. 
Mr attentioQ has been drawn to an article io 
four journal, Vol. II., pagre 209, eotiiled "The 
Best Sheep Country," in which the writer asks the 
following questions : — 

1. Will the quality of wool obtained from a 
Coiswold or New Leicester sheep compensate for 
its reduced price ? 

2. What would be the cost of importing from 
England, via. New Orleans, into this territory, 
Soaih Down, Cotswold, or New Leicester sheep, 
aod what is the price of such sheep in England ? 

Hariog had experience of some 20 years in 
breedingr the different kinds of long-woolled Eng- 
lish nauuon-sheep, I purpose to answer the above 
questions as briefly as possible. As facts are ever 
10 be preferred to supposition, I can not more sal- 
isfactonly answer said questions, than by reciting 
such facts as have occurred to me in my own ex- 
perience as a breeder, which may apply to the 
case in band, and by which the reader may ascer- 
tain the comparative value of the mutton, with 
Ike smaller and finer-woolled sheep. 

Itt the commencement of my sheep-growing, 
1 turned most of my lambs (which were a cross 
from full-blood, lon^-woolled bucks, on the com- 
mon sheep of our country) to the butcher, at the 
J?e of from 3 to 5 months old, at price* varvinff 
from $2,50 to $3.50 per head. The ewes from 
Tonn ^ ^^^ ^^''^ well-selected, and cost from 
5^,00 to $2,50 per head, and I almost invariably 
tailed ihem the same year, and replaced them by 
niew flock. In this wav I was enabled to make 
1 lair profit on the ewes, the lambs, and the wool, 
me lambs I replaced with an equal number of 
veihers, which I stall-fed the following winter. 
These last cost me per head about what my lambs 
(roughi, and generally paid 50 per cent, on the 
irei cost, and sometimes more. This method I 
jarsued until about 10 vears since, when I found 
hattbe general introduction of the Saxon sheep, 
mh their crosses on the Merino and native breeds, 
lad so depreciated the size and constitution of our 
tieep, that it became quite impossible (as it now 
1) to obtain from this stock, ewes fit to breed mar- 
" T\^ *"^ wethers, of the quality requisite 
> he fed for the shambles. Such being the case, 
new system of sheep-husbandry was to beadopt- 
I, and I soon resolved upon a course which I have 
ace pursued, and that was to raise wethers for 
e market, and to keep a good and well-assorted 
«lr from which to supplv those who wished to 
trehase. To do this I knew required a large 
my both of monev and trouble, to say nothing 
the risk ever attending a new enterprise. 
And here, Mr. Editor, allow me to suggest, that I 
ink that our American farmers, too generally, 
J unwilling to incur much expense for the ad- 
»cement of that art which they have adopted as 
arsiudv through life. They are all willing to 
^e good stock oa their farms, but not at the ex- 
tee of any extra outlay. They are willing to 
fit by a neighbor's enterprise, and to lend their 
ouraeement just so far as it does not cost any- 
ig. This is all wrong. There should be the 
le community of interest existing among, and 
same motaal encouragement extended from 



the farmers to one another, as between the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, who are proverbial for 
contributing to the advancement of their own pe- 
culiar callings. 

•But to return. At the time spoken of, the Bake- 
well sheep were most in vogue, and for a buck of 
that breed I had paid as high as $60. This blood 
did not suit me ; the constitution of.these sheep not 
being suflSciently strong for our cold winters. I 
therefore resolved to make an importation on my 
own account, which I did in the year 1835, con- 
sisting of two pairs of sheep, one Cotswold and the 
other Lincolnshire. Their cost in England was 
i25 per head, and about the same was paid for cost 
of transportation to New York. The first lot of 
wethers produced from these bucks, I sold the 
winter of 1839 in New York market for, a little 
over $31 per head, and the next year, in availing 
market, I sold a second lot for $20 per head. In 
the year 1836, 1 purchased in New York one buck 
and sixteen ewes, being, with the exception of 
about three pairs of sheep, the whole of an impor- 
tation, made by an English gentleman, direct from 
the county of Lincolnshire, England. What they 
cost in England I know not, but the pairs that 
were sold out of the importation brought from 
$300 to $400 per pair, and I gave over $800 for 
the 17 sheep, which I consider one of the best pur- 
chases I ever made. 

In the year 1840, at the Fair in New York, I 
purchased a buck and ewe, ^Lincolnshire,) just im- 
ported, for $200, and at the present moment, I 
have a friend who has engaged to bring me the 
best pair of sheep ever imported into the United 
States. I hope he may do so. Thus it will be 
perceived that I have, made large outlays in order 
to improve my flock, and I take just pride in say- 
ing, that thus far I have been amply repaid for my 
pains. I raise sheep both for the farmer and for 
the butcher. 

During the last two or three years, the agricul- 
tural interest has been greatly depressed, yet I 
have realized from my wethers, from $8 to $10 
per head. I have sold within the last few years a 
large number of both bucks and ewes for breeding, 
at prices varying from $25 to $50 per head for the 
former, and from $10 to $25 per head for the lat- 
ter ; and in some instances for a very fine speci- 
men, I have obtained $200 per pair. During the 
twelve months just passed, blood stock has 
brought but a meagre price, and buvers have been 
scarce at that. Now, however, the prospect is 
better, and inquiries are made from various quar- 
ters, for fine sheep particularly. There are plenty 
of good sheep and fine cattle jbred in our own 
country, equal if not siiperior to anvihing that can 
be imported, and which can be furnished to the 

Eurchaser at rates much less than it will cost to 
ring them from England— and it is but demand- 
ing justice to ask» that our own breeders and pro- 
ducers should be encouraged, in preference to 
those of foreign countries, when the article fur- 
nished is equally good in the one case as in the 
other. Thus far I nave spoken more particularly 
of the mutton-qualities of the long-woolled sheep. 
I will now refer more particularly to the wool it« 
self. 
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Is is a well-known fact, that the coarser wools 
are higher in proportion and in better demand than 
the fine. In our market, wool has to be of the 
very finest quality to command an extra price. 
Fair, and middling fine wool, and long wool bring 
about the same pnce — mixed lots go at one price. 
A Saxon sheep will average from 2 to 2^ lbs ; a 
long-woolled sheep from 6 to 8 lbs. The former 
now brings 50 cents per lb., the latter 30 cents. 
The difference, it will be seen, is in favor of the 
latter. 

Permit me here to introduce a paragraph taken 
from a letter written by one of my manuiactunng 
correspondents of Boston. " I am glad to learn 
that the attention of those engaged in sheep-hus- 
bandry is now turning toward lons;-woolled sheep. 
They are now valuable not only for their superior 
mutton, but for the character and value of their 
wool. This arises from the fact that we of the 
northern states are commencing the manufactur- 
ing of mouslin-de-laines, and other fabrics, which 
require the long wool." 

In a late number of the Pennsylvania Inquirer 
and National Gazette, I perceive that great man, 
Daniel Webster, whose name should be dear to 
every American farmer and manufacturer, has 
spoken to the like effect. " He begins to think that 
the time is approaching when long wool will 
be in great demand for the use of American man- 
ufocturing establishments, and that if he were a 
young farmer he would have some Lincolnshire 
sheep that would produce him anually 15 lbs. of 
wool." In conclusion, allow me to say for the 
benefit of your western correspondent, that I think 
the western country is well adapted to the cul- 
tivation of sheep, owing to the uniformly mild 
winters in those districts, and to the abundant 
supply of grass upon the extended prairies. Be- 
sides this, the long-wooUed sheep are prov€rbially 
tame and domestic, and hence are easilv guarded 
and kept. Manv fine sheep have already gone to 
that country, and among the number, 15 bucks and 
two ewes from mv own flock, which I sold to an 
enterprising merchant of New York, who sent 
tbem to his farm on oi near Rock River in Illinois. 

In that country wool is very valuable, and will 
continue to be so no doubt for years to come, for 
the reason that there is a constant and large do- 
mestic consumption. If the mutton can not be 
sold, it can be melted for the tallow. A well- 
fatted, full-grown Cotswold or Lincolnshire sheep 
will produce from 50 to 100 lbs. of tallow. This 
can be sold in the same way as lard. Thus I 
have answered, though not in order, the inquiries 
of your correspondent, and I trust that what I have 
said may be satisfactory to him. 

Leonard D. Clift. 

Carmel, March 1, 1844. 



FATTING STEERS. 

At your request I send the following account of 
the five steers kept over winter. I bought them 
in October last, at $22,50 per head, pastured them 
a short time, and took them up 2d November, 
keeping them in the bam in stalls all winter, ex- 



cepting a short time morning and aftemooti, when 
they were turned into the yard to water and have 
their beds made. From 2d November to 2d De- 
cember, they were fed twice a dav, each time on 
a bundle of cut corn-blades, ^ busnel beets (man- 
gol-wurtzel or sugar-beet,) and ^ bushel com and 
cob-meal ^und together; this mess mixed up 
and divided among the five. In the place of hay, 
I gave them each a bundle of corn-blades, cot in 
half with a broad-axe, and fed morning and eve- 
ning. They had access to salt from a box in the 
barn-yard, besides some little mixed in their feed. 
From 2d December to 23d Januarv, I gave them 
^ bushel meal, 2 bundles of cut-blades, and 1 bush- 
el beets, mixed and fed twice a day as before. 
This mess was pat on at night in a large boiler 
and cooked, taken out and fed in the morning, 
when a similar mess was put on for the eveniu*; 
feed. Corn-blades cut with a brood-axe and fed as 
before as a substitute for hay. AAer the cattle bad 
eaten off the leaves from the stalks they were 
passed through the cuttins'-machine (Briggs* pai- 
ent) and thrown into the hara-yard. The catile 
were carded every morning. 

From 23d January to 4th March, (on which day 
I sold them at $33 per head,) they were fed tUnfe 
times per day ; feed cooked each time, and con- 
sisted of I bushel of meal, 2 bundles corn-blades, I 
bushel beets, and the intervening time, with aUwt 
8 lbs. per day of coarse clover hay each. I should 
have done better with the steers, had not one of 
them been quite sick the early part of the winter, 
injuring the sale of the others. The meal given 
these cattle would have sold for about $36, the ' 
hay for about $8, making $44 : which gives ex- 
expense per head about $9. This does not in- ' 
elude the beets. My stock of cattle this winter 
has been 10 head, (one a calf,) and I have now b 
the yard about 170 large loads of good manore ; 
for all my corn-blades are cut fine before going in- 
to the bam-3rard. From the fall of '42, to Novetn- 
ber '43, 1 made about 300 loads of manure. I ad- 
vocate every farmer making his own manore. 
The cattle were soiled all summer. This state- 
ment I believe correct, as I have kept a regular ac- 
count of the feed, and if my experiment be of anr 
benefit to the farming community I shall be glaX 
Jno. M. C. Vauc 

CaroUna Hall, Flushing, L, /., March 7, 1S44. 



ELDER-BERRT WINS. 

To BVERTqoart of berries, pot 2 quarts of water; 
boil half an hour, then run the liquor and break the 
fruit through a hair-sieve. To every gallon of this 
juice add 3 lbs. coarse brown-sugar, and i lb. each i 
of ginger, doves, cinnamon, and Jamaica-peDper, I 
and boil the whole a quarter of an hoar, riow 
poor the lienor into a tub, and when of a proper 
warmth, add a large crust of toasted bread well 
saturated in yeast, and let it work till the next 
day ; then pot it into a keg and work till it ceases 
to hiss; after which, add 1 quart brandy to every 
8 gallons of liquor, and stop op the cask. 

Mb& SL 

Jlbimif, Marchy 1844. 
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STATISTICS OF FRUIT. 

As THERE seems to be at this time a general 
awakening on the subject of fruits, their culture, 
&:c, all statistics on that subject will probably 
have an interest for your readers, and I therefore 
api>eDd the following calculation of the value of 
fruit, per individual, raised in each state. The 
data upon which this is based, is Mr. Ellsworth's 
Report of Population and Production for 1840. 
Leaving out fractions, the calculation stands 
ilius : — 

Per person. Per person. 

New Jersey, $1,24 Rhode Island, $0,26 

Connecticut, 96 Missouri, 24 

New Hampshire,... 84 Georgia, 23 

Vermont, 78 Maryland, 22 

New York, 70 Indiana, 16 

Yirgioia 57 Arkansas, :. 12 

Kentucky, 56 S. Carolina, 09 

Massachusetts, 53 Alabama, 09 

N. Carolina, 51 Michigan, 08 

Tennessee, 44 Dist. Columbia, 08 

Pennsylania, 36 Mississippi, 04 

Delaware, 36 Louisiana, 03 

Ohio, 31 Florida, 02 

Maine, 29 Wiskonsan and Iowa 

Illinois, 27 each one tenth of 1 ct. 

Average in all the states, 45 cents each person. 

It might be a curious subject for investigation, 
for some one fond of such inquiries, to see if some 
connexicxis could not be traced between the quan- 
tity of fruit raised in each state, and its general 
healthfulness. That good fruit is a great promo- 
ter of health there is now no question ; the re- 
spected opinions of our grand-parents to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. It would seem, from pres- 
ent indications, the day is not far distant when 
we shall have a much more bountiful supply of 
fine fruits than at present, and as a consequence, 
jiurer blood and lesn feverish brains ! 

In evidence of this increasing interest, on inqui- 
ring the other day at one of your large agricultural 
warehouses for a tree-scraper, I was informed that 
an instrument for the purpose was formerly made 
at the eastward, but its manufacture had been 
discontinued, for the best of all reascms, the want 
of demand; but that there had been more inqui- 
ries for the article within the last year, than in all 
the ten years previously. A ship-scraper, with 
one of the points rounded on the grindstone, so as 
the better to get into the crotches of the tree, an- 
swers ever)' purpose. 

S. C. HiGGINSON. 

Ncwburgh, April 2d, 1844. 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 

Ih ibe north, this is the most active month for vcge- 
tatioD of the whole year. It becomes the farmer, 
therefore, to be stirring with the lark, and watch at- 
tentively the whole circle of his fields. Nothing should 
be neglected. The potatoes designed for winter shouM 
now be planted ; rata bagas sown, and if any vacan- 
cies occur in the sugar-beet and mangol-wurzel beds, 
they should be filled up by transplanting. The ruta- 
baga is one of the most important crops of Oreat Brit- 
ain, bat though a uaMi one in this country, the un- 



certainty of it compared with many others, and its far 
inferior value to Indian com, to which our climate and 
soil is perfectly adapted, render it but of secondary con- 
sequence. By many who have tried each, the sugar* 
beet is much preferred for feeding stock; and it is cer- 
tain the latter will keep longest without injury ; and 
in most parts ,of the country it is a much surer crop, 
suffering less from drought, and vastly less from insects. 
Davy, who analysed them, gives for ruta-bagas, only 
64 parts in 1,000 as nutritive matter, while he found 
136 in mangol-wurzel, and 146f in 1,000 in the sugar- 
beet. Wliere an early crop is taken ofi" the land, ruta- 
bagas, and even the common white turnep, may be 
raised to advantage, as they may be sown after any 
other crop, and still have time to insure.a good grovirth. 
Ground bones are a most excellent manure for every 
variety of turnep, as is also lime. The last may be used 
to great advantage with almost all crops and soils, 
when not already found in them in abundance. The 
plow, harrow, cultivator, and hoe, ought to be plied 
constantly, the surface kept finely pulverized, and all 
weeds exterminated. It will frequently save a vast 
deal of labor to the farmer, to go through his fields of 
wheat, oats, ftid barley, and pull up all the noxious 
intruders, chess, cockle, charlock, red-root, &c. The 
garden requires particular attention during this month. 
Keep the weeds out and the usrful vegetables in. As soon 
as the early radishes, lettuce, &c., are taken off, sup- 
ply their places with cabbage-plants, turneps, late beans, 
and peas. Leave no nook or corner unoccupied, and 
remember that it will require fifty times the labor to 
extirpate the progeny the following year, that is ne- 
cessary for extirpating the weeds that are suffered to 
seed this. Weedy fields and hard sods intended for 
wheat in the fall ought to be plowed during this month, 
cross-plowed in July, and if necessary, again before 
sowing. Land intended for buckwheat, should be pre- 
pared, and though the old rule is to sow when the 
chestnut blossoms appear, it is a safer one, to get it in 
somewhat earlier, cspeciadly on lands subject to early 
frost. Sheep ought to be carefully looked at after 
shearing. Cold, drenching rains are peculiariy hurtful 
to them at such times. In 1842, large numbers, in the 
state of New York, were chilled to death in June. Un- 
less they have dry, well-sheltered fields to run in, and 
are stout, well-fleshed, and hardy, they should be driven 
home, for the night at least, and provided with a little 
grain, beans, or roots. A supply of salt in troughs, 
where it is not liable to waste from rains, should at all 
times be within their reach. Always have tar at the 
bottom of the trough. This last precaution prevents 
worms in their heads, and has a general healthful ef- 
fect. Some of the early grasses and clovers may be 
cut, and when put up, add salt to the extent required 
by the animal while feeding : animals like salt with 
their food, as well as man. Renew your fields of 
broad-cast or drilled-com for soiling. Look well to 
your bees; many swarms will come out this month, 
and your hives must all be in readiness. Their prep- 
aration for swarming may be known by their cluster- 
ing on the outside of the hive, and a peculiar piping 
noise from the new queen. Use some of the improved 
hives, so as to secure your share of the honey without 
endangering the lives of the bees. Watch the moths 
closely, and kill them as they are found ; and when 
they have made their way into the hives, get at them 
there and exterminate them, as soon as possible. 

KrrcHEN Garden. — ^The main point in this month, 
is to keep the garden entirely clear of wee^, as their 
growth will now be very luxuriant, and if thoroughly 
subdued, will be much more easily kept out the soo- 
oeeding months. This if espedaUy requisite with cu- 
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cumbers and melons, around which keep the ground 
entirely clean and loose. Sweet-potatoes cultivate 
well, and draw the earth up about the roots. Cab- 
bages for autumn and winter use, can be planted out, 
and celery plants be transferred into trenches. Peas 
may be sown for late crop:), although they do not bear 
so abundantly as those sown earlier in the season. 
Sow lettuce, and transplant every wedc, in order to 
insure a regular succession through the season. This 
should be done in moist weather, or if in dry weather, 
late in the aAemoon, accompanied with a plentiful 
watering. During the month sow kidney and other 
beans, for successive crops, and in the early part of 
the month, a few Lima beeuis may be planted for a 
late supply. Tumeps for late crops may also be sown 
in this month. 

FEurr-GAEDEN AND Oecraiid.— DuHngthismonth 
apple and other fruit-trees can be trimmed. For this 
work, the present season is preferable to the winter, 
for the reason that the sap, being in full circulation, 
will exude, and covering the wound, heal it in a short 
time. On the contrary, in the winter, no sap can ex- 
ude, and the branch wUl frequently be quite dead for 
some inches from the wound. All useless limbs and 
upright shoots cut away, and let the tree be trimmed to 
an open head. In plum-trees, all black knots, formed 
by the insect, must be taken off and burnt, or the dis- 
ease will spread rapidly. Cherries will not bear much 
pruning, and it is generally best to allow them to grow 
naturally. Stone fruits frequently bear in such jirofb- 
sion, that the tree is unable to mature them all, and 
they are thus of comparatively small size. To remedy 
this, the cultivator should thin out the fruit by hand, 
leaving only a moderate crop; the nourishment of the 
tree being thus devoted to a limited quantity, wUl pro- 
duce a larger and more delicious fhiit. When trees 
are allow^ to bear too abundantly, the great efforts 
made to mature all their fruit, will sometimes exhaust 
them to such a degree as to induce diseases, from which 
it will often take them several years to recover. Dur- 
ing this month, insects will frequently attack Iruit- 
trees in great numbers. For some of these, as the 
slugs and others of the same nature, a sprinkling of 
ashes or lime is the most immediately destructive. For 
the aphis and smaller insects of the same habits, a so- 
lution of whale-oil soap, applied with a syringe, is the 
most efficacious. Caterpillars can be destroyed while 
they are yet in small dusters, by means of burning 
sulphur. 

FLowxR-OAEDEir AND Plkasuee-Geounds. — FUml 
out in the borders perennial and autumnal herbaceous 
plants, which have been sown in seed-beds. Tliis 
should be done near evening, and always accompanied 
with watering, unless the weather be moist or wet. 
Box-edging can still be trimmed during moist weather, 
as also hedges of privet, hawthorn, &c, although for 
these latter, earlier in the season would have been 
preferable. The turf in the pleasure-grounds and 
lawns keep well mowed ; the oAener this is done, the 
more rich and velvety appearance it will assume. The 
gravel-walks and carriage-drives keep cleaned, and 
free from weeds and grass throughout the summer. 

It is in this month that the numerous wfld flowers 
of our fields and woods abound in the greatest beauty 
and luxuriance; many of these are exceedingly beau- 
MMy and well worthy of cultivation in the private gar- 
den. The lobdia-cardinalis, which aboun<to in the 
swamps, is one of the most splendid of these, and with 
many others has been transferred to our own garden 
with entire success. To insure their living, a portion 
of the natural soil should be transplanted with the 
nwts, and a moiit dty, or hSe is tlie aftenoon, Kke- 1 



ted for the purpose. Apply frequent waterii^ for 
some days after. There are few who have not admired 
these gems, which so thickly cover nature's carpet; 
and when they can be so easily transferred to the 
parterre, neither the botanist nor amateur sbonU be 
willing to deprive himself of so cheaply-pardiased a 
pleasure. In case of drought it would be advisable to 
make frequent use of water in the fiower-boniera^ and 
also in the strawberry-beds, by which this firuit will be 
enaUed more fully to develop itself, and the plants pro- 
duce a more abundant crop. 



SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR JUNC 

Wabx weather will now have commenced in earaest, 
and it is <« a mere^ul man who is merciful to hu itnl/* 
Call all hands at noon, and after having fed and ear- 
ned all the working animals, let them be allowed lo 
rest until three o'clock; for they can do as mwch work 
in the remainder of the day, as though ttiej wcte at 
work the whole time. 

By the &[$t of this month the cultivation of a greater 
portion of the plant and rattooa-cane will have been 
completed. Continue to plow among the cane in oU 
land until July, but not too deep, for there wil be dan- 
ger of hurting the roots. 

Keep cotton and tobacco dea&--«tirriog the eaitfc 
often ; this not only keeps the weeds down bat greatly 
assists it in restating drought. The cotton will reqairr 
the hoes to be passing through, so as to dear away 
grass and weeds left hf the j^w. Draw earth ligfattr 
around the plant, but leave no ridges as thrown by the 
plow; for there will be leaf sarfrce exposed to the sun's 
rays. 

Early com will be forward enough te give the last 
plowing, which should be just before the time that the 
tassel makes its appearance. Plant peas between the 
com as directed last month. 

The grain-crop not yet harvested now claims atta- 
tk>n. After oats are cut and stacked, it would be t 
great benefit to the field and stock, to plow in aO stub- 
ble and sow down with peas, at the rate of a half bush- 
el to an acre and even more. 

The first planting of sweet-potatoes will now require 
the last wovking. Lay the vines oa the ridges, and 
start the shovel-plows to ma three or more farrows be- 
tweenthem. Draw the earth with hoes to the top of the 
ridges, aad be careful the ends of the vine are not cor- 
ered. Continue to plant oat drawings on the vine all 
this month, whenever the weather is suitable. The 
vines make the best seed, and may be planted as fol- 
lows: Cut them about a foot long; have a hole made 
in the ridge with a dibble ; then, either with a stick 
with a notch cut in one end, or with the finger, thrust 
down a vine or two doubled; press the earth well 
around, leaving an inch or two out of the earth. For 
a winter's use of fVesh potatoes, |at)cure the long red 
variety, and plant in rich low ground. They are great 
yieklers, and ripen fully in a southern climate^ and con- 
sequently prove a much better variety than at the 
north. They will make a good crop if planted by the 
middle of this month. 

Clip hops for drying, and ev ei gre e ns if they are 
much grown, bat not otherwise, as the heat wiB be 
liable to dry them too much. Begin to sow carrots ia 
drills, to facilitate the weeding of them. Sow eadive 
for fan crop, and blade runner beans. Soon alter sew- 
ing, water and shade the drills if neoesrary, mitfl they 
luive eome up and are strong enough to biEMur the heat 
of the sun. 
See Northen Calendar finr Jaly and AoguiL 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

Bt the arrival of the steamship Britannia, we are in 
receipt of our European journals to the 4th of May. 

Markets. — Mhea have fallen a trifle and are dull of 
sale. Cotton. The downward tendency of this article 
seems to have been checked, and the sales were exten- 
sive with a firmer feeling. The stock on hand at Liv- 
erpool on the 1st of May, was 656,000 bales, against 
780,000 at the same period last season. Flour was 
quite depressed, but it was thought prices had reached 
Ibcir lowest notch. Cheese, there is so small a stock 
on band, that prices are merely nominal, ^e^has 
improved a shade, a large stock on hand. Pork, with- 
out change. Hams, dull. Lard, in moderate request. 
Lartl'Oil, none on hand, prices therefore nominal — it 
would sell well now if in market. Tallow, firm. Rice, 
steady. Tar, the same. Turpentine, on the advance. 
Tobacco is increasing in demand, and prices firmer. 
Money continues abundant as ever. 
American Stocks, scarce any transactioiu — prices 
merely nominal. 
Business generally good and on the increase. 
The Weather had been very mild through April, and 
prospect of a good harvest not only in England but on 
the continent. 

The Duty on Vinegar is abolished, and we should 
SQppose now that it could be exported at a profit. 

The Duty on Wod is also taken oA*, thus giving us a 
chance in the British market, as soon as we can grow 
wool cheap enough for exportation ; which we think 
will ere long be done on our broad prairies. 

The following summary is made up principally from 
the Edinburgh Quar. Jour, of Ag., Royal Ag. Jour., 
Far. Mag., New Far. Jour., British Far. Mag., Far. 
Herald, Lindley's (Jar. Chron., and Veterinarian. 

Importations of Cheese. — During the year ending Jan- 
nary 6th, 179,389 cwt. of cheese were imported into 
Great Britain, of which 48,312 cwt. were from the 
United States. 

Durham Bulls in France. — ^Nine of these fine an- 
imals have been sold.at the Veterinary school of Alford, 
the highest price paid was 3000/. ($600.) 

Large Cow. — A cow was lately killed in Durham, 
whose gross weight was 2,156 lbs*. 

Three Calves. — A cow at Stoke Prior, recently drop- 
ped three calves at one birth ; one black, another red, 
and the th ird grizzle. They are all alive and doing well. 
Incendiarism. — ^It is painful to notice that there is no 
cessation among the peasantry, in firing the stacks of 
wheat and other grain in dififerent parts of England. 

Death by a Boar. — A Mr. Fisher was recently killed 
at Upton, by having his thigh badly bitten by a boar. 
It is supposed the enraged animal cut the femoral ar- 
ter}' with bis tusks, as Mr. F. bled to death in a few 
minutes. 

Agricultural Cotteges.—We sec that it is contempla- 
ted establishing several of these institutions, in differ- 
ent parts of Great Britain. 

Ripe Peaches were produced at Eatington Park, 
HTarwickskire, on the 7th of April. Mr. Hutchinson, 
be gardener, thinks he shall be able to produce them 
mother year in March. He grew them in the pinery, 
rom a border 6 feet wide and 18 inches deep, filled up 
with pastare-loam of medium strength, put in as rough 
IS possible. He says, to make peach-borders wide and 
leep, and to fill up with rich manures, is a waste of 
Doney. He much prefers syringing to smoking to keep 
lis trees clean. 

Jfrican Guano.^Tht best of this eomes firom the 
^Dd oflchaboe. 



Syrian Frw»/«.— John Barker, Esq., lately H. M.'s 
consul at Aleppo, af\er a residence of more than 40 
years in the east, has returned to this country with 
trees of many new and valuable fruits. Among them 
are several peaches, nectarines, and apricots with sweet 
kernels. These, when grown in Syria side by side with 
the finest of the varieties known in Europe, are said to 
have proved as superior to the latter as they are to the 
worst sorts of which we have any knowledge. Mr. 
Barker also possesses a white-mulberry from Armenia, 
so sweet that its fruit is dried like raisins, and so juicy 
that when pressed it produces the syrup in which the 
delicious butter of Armenia is brought to Aleppa We 
shall watch with great interest the period when these 
fruit-trees yield their first crop in this country. 

Bees. — A hive which waa opened by Swammerdam, 
was found to contain one queen bee, 33 males or drones, 
5,635 working-bees, 46 eggs, and 150 worms. Total 
population, 5,864 ; for whose accommodation there were 
3,392 wax cells for the use of the working-bees, 62 
cells containing bees' bread, and 236 cells in which 
honey had been deposited ; in all 3,620 cells. From 
this observation it may be presumed the hives contain 
from 5,000 to 6,000 inhabitants, among which there is 
only one female, viz., the queen bee, and from 3,000 to 
4,000 cells. 

Glass Milk-Pans — Milk set in these produces a 
better quality of butter than any other. Those used 
are made of the common green bottle-glass. 

To Preserve Tumeps from the Fly. — A day or two 
before sowing, put the seed into a sieve and tub of 
clean water, and rub it quite clean through the sieve, 
changing the water once or twice ; dry it in the sun 
under a wall or glass, or before a fire. A little flour 
of brimstone may be mixed with the seed while still 
damp. If the egg of the turnei^flea is committed to the 
soil with the seed, this is an effectual preventive. 

Tmsac-Grass. — ^AU the seed of this valuable grass 
sent to England from the Falkland Islands, has failed 
to vegetate, and in consequence of this it is contempla- 
ted importing tuAs of the grass with roots for propaga- 
tion. 

Destruction of Insects. — Mr. Read of begent Circus, 
Piccadilly, had leave given him to submit to the inspec- 
tion of the council his garden-syringes for throwing 
currents of aqueous vapor or narcotic fumes over 
the surfaces of trees and plants infested with noxions 
insects, without the slightest injury to their bloom or 
foliage. By an ingenious arrangement of the nozzles 
of the syringes, the currents could be directed to any 
given point without inconvenience to the operator; and 
water being introduced into the syringe in its liquid 
state, passed out through the nozzle as vapor or mist, 
settling on the plants as the gentle dew. 

Sources of Ammonia. — ^According to Dr. Ure, in the 
year 1838 the quantity of coal distiUed in London alone 
amounted to 180,000 tons, containing at 1 per cent. 
4, 032,000 lbs. of nitrogen, equivalent to 4,896,000 lbs. 
of ammonia! — the produce of a single city in one 
year. 

Again, it is a supposition, certainly within the mark, 
that every person, one with another, gives rise to 1 lb. 
of urine every day, containing, acconiing to the esti- 
mate of Berzclius, about 210 grains of urea. Taking 
the present population of London at two millions, this 
gives 60,000 lbs. of urea daily, or 21,900,000 lbs. year- 
ly of this valuable substance thbown away— n quan- 
tity capable of producing by its decompositibn 12,410,000 
lbs. of ammonia. Could one fourth of this ammonia be 
converted into fiour, it would produce the astonishing 
quantity of 159,687,500 Ibf. 
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Special Mamtret, — Mr. Fleming of Barrochan (a 
Scottish farmer) gives the following as the resnlts of 
his steward's experiments on special manures. He 
found that the nitrate of soda and potash, when applied 
by themselves, or in mixtare> are beneficial to potatoes 
and hay ; but when applied to grain crops, especially 
singly, they are positively injurious in a moist climate, 
as, though the growth of straw is greatly increased by 
them, the sample of grain becomes lighter and other- 
wise deteriorated. He considers it probable that the 
silicate of potash would counteract this effect. Com- 
mon salt, at a distance from the sea, is advantageous to 
grain crops as respects color and plumpness, and also 
to grass and hay, although it does not cause a rush of 
growth like the nitrates. Soot differs little from nitrates 
in its effects on grass intended for hay, but the dealer 
in hay gives a less price for hay raised by soot Sul- 
phate and muriate of amoionia have the same effect as 
the nitrates. Sulphate of soda and magnesia act differ- 
ently, and will not pay in most cases when applied by 
themselves to potatoes or grain, but they do well when 
mixed with nitrates. Guano may be successfully ajv 
plied to every species of crop in the field or garden, and 
it always proves a most powerM auxiliary to farm-yard 
dung. 

Jnalytis of SoOt.— The following is a method of 
analysing soils, for ordinary agricultural purposes: 
Weigh a sufficient quantity of the earth to be analysed, 
say 1000 grains dried in the open air : dry the same 
before a fire on paper so as not to scorch the paper ; 
re-weigh, and the difference will be the moisture. 
Roast the residue; re-weigh, and the difference will be 
the organic matter. Pour a convenient quantity of 
muriatic acid on the remainder, when stirred and set- 
tled pour it off, and add oxalate of ammonia ; the pre- 
cipitate will be the lime. Mix the remainder with 
water, and stir it well; when a little settled, pour off 
the turbid Inixtare, and the suspended contents are 
argillaceous, and the deposite siliceous. 

JRemarkabU FecundUy of a J?tpe.— A valuable ewe, 
the property of Mr. Edward Rowle of Combcrworth, 
near Afford, yeaned on the 7th inst., in less than half 
lui hour, the extraordinary number of five lambs, aver- 
aging in weight 5| lbs. each. The whole of the hunbe, 
with the ewe, are stout and healthy. 

Brituh Guano. — ^British Guano is now being gather- 
ed from the Flamborough cliffs, in Yorkshire. 

New Work on the Ffae.— We learn with much plena- 
are that a descriptive account of an improved method 
of planting and managing the roots of jrrape-vines is 
about to be published by Mr. Clement Hoare, whose 
valuable work on the general management of vines in 
the open air is so well known. We understand that 
the author's intention is to make known a new method 
of planting and managing vines, so as to give the gar- 
dener as perfect a command of the roots as he now has 
of the branches. 

CitUure of Wheat m CAww.— Wheat is cultivated 
nearly throughout the whole of China ; hence the dff- 
ference in the time of planting, and its coming to ma- ' 
turity. In the southern provinces it is sown in Novem- 
ber, as soon as the rice crops or vegetables have 
been cleared away; and in the northern it b planted 
toward the end of October. In the former the harvest 
commences in April, and in the latter in May; in the 
Stiantoag and Chensi provinces it is not finish^ before 
the end of July ; so that it requires above half a year to 
eome to maturity. It is cultivated on almost every kind 
of sofl, and on the slopes of the mountains, which are 
ent into terraces for the purpose. In the neighborhood 
of Amoy (hit. 24<> 250 it is pUnted in the marshy 
grounds irom ithkh, the rice erop has been removed ; | 



and the mean temperature of the months of Janoary 
and February, 1843 (which were very wet) was aboit 
66® of Fahrenheit. The coast about Amoy is ex- 
tremely barren and unproductive, the soil being dii«lf 
composed of disintegrated sand-stone, and the detritss 
of granite, naturally producing nothing but mosses, aid 
a few stunted pines and Uiurels ; by the industry d* the 
Chinese, and the copious application of human ma- 
nure, it is made highly productive ; and cultiratJOD is 
carried on to the very sunmiit of bills 1,000 and 1,200 
feet high, the slopes of which are formed into temees, 
to prevent the soil from being washed away by t^ 
rains. Smut appears to be the only disease to wbidi 
the wheat is subject. Everything in the shape cf a 
weed ia carefully removed, and the utmost atteatioa 
paid to prevent any noxious influence from injuring the 
crop. The land is prepared in the ordinary manoer 
when the autumnal rains have fully soaked it. HaTin^ 
been plowed in a very loose manno', the dods are di- 
vided by a harrow, the pins of which have a euttinf 
edge, which is drawn by a small ox, after which it is 
formed into deep and broad furrows, with intervenic; 
ridges for the reception of the plants, which, haviif 
been raised in nursery-beds, are transplanted wbei 
about five inches high in bunches on the long rid^ef, 
so as to occupy only one half of the ground. In eacj 
bunch of the transplanted wheat which I picked here 
(at Chusan) there were 29 plants or sulks ; and a 
square yard contains 15 such bunches planted at eqial 
distances. I examined 15 heads (ears) one from ndi 
stalk of the bunch, in their perfectly ripened state, vd 
found them tp contain as follows: 33, 45, 34, 4^, 
34, 40, 42, 32, 48, 46, 31, 33, 38, 34, and 44 gnins 
each, giving an average produce of 38.8 per ear. Ab 
ounce avoirdupois contains 1067 grains; this ^ks 
48.771333 to the apothecary's scru^de, or 146.3213 to 
drachm. 

The process of tillage is rather tedions, and the ex- 
pense of ground considerable; but in return for ihk, 
the wheat takes deep root, and is wdl noonskfd. 
The manure employed in some places is the cake left 
after expressing the oil from mustard'^eed, human a&d 
other hair, lime from burned shells; but human fcne 
and urine constitute. the prevailing manure, and ares 
highly valued that they are carefully preserved by every 
family, and sold at a high priee. To such an extent & 
the economy of this manure carried, that, to prerrei 
any possible waste, privies are everywhere provided ;t 
the towns, and those who have occasion for them, net 
only invited to enter, but paid for so doinz with a softll 
piece of money. All these several substances, with i 
vegetable expiessly cultivated for the purpose, stiav 
and weeds are thrown into vats, of which several tre 
placed for security at the door of every house, and kft 
to ferment till required. Wheat is called by the (^ 
nese « syiy nia,'' and barley « drow nia," or << tbepss 
man's grain ;" the former being called, when spei^ 
to us, << mandarin chow," chow or food. The latttsdt 
here (at Chusan) is 80« O' 20", at Amoy 24* 25^ : 
but the coM is both longer and more severe here thL 
at Amoy during the season of wheat. Thereisawtai 
here without a beard, a specimen of which I have ft 
is cultivated in the same manner as the other. Tie 
average weight of each ear in an undried state i$ IS 
grains. Great attention is paid to the mannriag ud 
irrigation if the season happen to be dry. Bnriaf tbe 
winter the wheat remains very low, and no ftuther ii- 
tention is paid to it by the husbandman. In April ad 
May the growth is extremely rapid ; but the Chiaee 
do not allow the erop to attain perfect maturity before 
they cut it, lest the grain shonM fall out. When cotit 
Is left to dry, nnd the grain is then beaten ont in a tok 
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AnNUAL Report fob 1843, of Hon. H. L. Ellg- 
worlb. Commissioner of Patenls, being Doc. No. 177 ; 
Bo. of Reps., 28lh Congress, 1st session. This report 
occupies 335 pages octavo, and is not only the ftillest 
and most complete document yet issued from the Com- 
missioner's burean, but we will add also, the most use- 
ful and varied. If leisure permit, we intend making for 
our next number, an abstract of the most essential parts 
of It relatmg to agriculture; and in the mean whUe, to 
give the reader an idea of the valuable matter embodied 
in it, we subjoin the table of contents. 

Commissioner's report— Statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures—Tabular estimate of the crops— Remarks on 
the tabular estimate— The season- Wheat-crop, varieties 
of, depth of sowing, product, &c., amount and selection of 
seedy tune of sowm^; experiments, diseases in, and pre- 
vention, tec., use of m manufactures— Barley-crop, VMie- 
ties of, tc— Oat-crop, varieties of— Rye-crop, varieties of, 
mnlucole, &c.,use in manufiictures— Buckwheat crop-^ 
Maize or Inditin com cmn. nnli^A «o»:<.«» d^*.,^ .1_ 



Maize or Indian com crop, calico varTety^Potato^wop! 
les, &c., J Stirrafs letter, use in manufac- 



&dure and diseases,^.., ., ^^.^t » ic*«rr, use m manurac- 
tures, Ac. j modes of planting, &c.— Hay-crop, gama, tus- 
ac, and arundo-grass, &c.— Flax and hemp, varietiesTman- 
ufecture and use— Tobacco-crop, varieties— Cotton-crop, 
exportation and consumption of, &c., experiments in rais- 
in, Ac.— Rice-crojp, varieties— SUk-crop, varieties of mul- 
bernr-trce, kind of worms, causes of failure and mode of 
feeding, method of preparing, manufacture, profit, &c.— Su- 
garnirop, RieuUeux>s improvements^, maple, cornstalk, ex, 
perunents m—Wine-crop,grape8,&c.— Comparison of prod- 
ucu of other countries— Other agricultural products, ar- 
tichoke. spurry, Bokhara-clover, Anjou-cabbage, madder, 
ohres, indigo, tea, oil^plants, mustard, 8tc., cranberries 
yplM, eggs, &c.— Products of the dairy, mUk and cream 
«c., buner ; Dutch, Goshen, modes of working and pre- 
serving, cheese, modes of making, &c.— Lard and lard-oil, 
experiments, &c.— Kiln-dried meal and flour, expcrimenu 
&c.— Feedmg cattle, Experiments, &c.— Manures, urine 
'^h charcoal, salt, nitrate of soda, guano, experiments, 
artificial, &c., blood, green manuring, experiments, Jauf- 
n«t's mode and experiments— Home market— Foreign niar- 
?ra ^*°° ^^^® ^^** England— Conclusion-Letter 
ws. Scott on the acclimation of seeds— Comparative ta- 
rtBa on agricultural products— Canada tariflT— Bills of sales 
of Angr^ produce in England— Table of imports of prod- 
ttce— Prcparauon of provisions for British markets— The 
new tariff— Letter of W. Milford on freight-Mode of pre- 
gimg hams— On plank roads m Canada— Letter of R. L. 
Kobcrtson on Ericsson's propellers on Lake Erie— On the 
cnlture of pumpkins on erass^land- Unbumt brick houses 
— tJouchene's process of hardening wood— Morse's elec- 
tio-n^^etic telegraph— Mode of laying pipe— Report of 
esiminera on the arts : metallurgy, of the manufacture of 
nwous and textile substances, steam of gas engines, boil- 
ers, generators, Ac, navigation and marine implements, 
ciTii CT^ineerinff and architecture, of land conveyance, 
compriaing carriages and other vehicles, of grinding-mills 
and horse-powers, &c., of lumber ; machines for sawing, 
P*™9?> morUsing, &c., of fire-arms and implements of 
w, mchidmg the manu&cture of gun-powder and shot, 
pwcellaneous, agriculture, chemistry, fine arts, hydrau- 
ucs, calorific, &c. 

The SoiTTHXRir AOBICULTUBISTy HoKTICtTLTinilST, 

AW) RsoitTSE OP RuBAL AiTAns, (PhoBbos, what a 
iong aame;) adapted to the aoathem section of the 
Ooited Sutes: New Series, Volume IV., puUished by 
A. E. Miller, No. 4 Broad street, Charieslon, a C, 40 
Ptget octavo, monthly— price $3 year.— Judging from 
numbers 4 and 5 at hand, this is a well-sustained and 
excelleat work, and calculated to greatly benefit the 
JMaatmg interest— we heartily wish it a large subscrip- 
uon list. It ii singnlar that we did not know of the 
oistenee of oar sonthem namesake till aboat a month 
we- Willitpkase forwaidnsnambersl,2,«iid3, 



As we have set our face against the outrageous and 
exorbitant post office taxes leveDed upon the mavy for 
IhebenefJ of the /cu?— an odious aristocratic measure— 
and are determined not to pay one mill of them when 
we can help it, till fairiy and jusUy cut down and re- 
formed, we shall be obliged if the Agriculturist, the 
Planter, Farmer and Gardener, and all journals with 
covers to them, would send us their exchange as the 
Prairie Farmer does, namely, with the leaves unstitch- 
ed and uncut, and the cover folded over them loose. 
When stitched, they arc classed with pamphlets, and 
we are charged full postage; the stupid, odious law. 
not aUowmg them to come free like other exchanges. 
It IS not the amount of postage that we care for, but the 
principle of the thing; and as we are not strong enough 
to resist the arbitrary and unjustly capricious pamphfet 
regulation, we desire our contemporaries to enable us 
to evade it. According to present appearances, we 
may look m vain for any measure of reform from the 
dMhonorable, pugilistic, and never^nding gabbling 
Congress now in session; it has no idea of sacrificing 
Its apeeable franking privilege, and with this privilege 
It 18 known there can be no substantial reduction of the 
rates of postage. We have been informed that seven 
eighths of the weight of the mails is made up of politi. 
oal documents, franked for selfish, partisan purposes a 
and dull, sleepy reports sent over^the eoantry, which 
are scarce ever read or cared for by those to whom 
they are addressed. Reform this gross abuse and letters 
and pamphlet publications may be carried for one third 
the rates they now cost the people. 

European Agriculture and Rural Economy, 
from Personal Observation, by Henry Colraan, Vol'. I., 
Part I. The late hour at which we received the first 
number of this long-expected European Agricultural 
Tour of Mr. Colman, prevents our giving it that notice 
now that we should otherwise have done, and which 
rts intrinsic merits deserve. It must be premised that 
Part L, just received, is merely preliminary to the more 
important subject, viz : Practical Agriculture. The 
contents of this at hand are : 

I. General Facts and Considerations, 

II. Particular Objects of Inquiry. 

III. Science of Agriculture. 

IV. Eofflish Agriculture. 

V. EngUsh Capital. 

VI. General Appearance of the Country, 

VII. Hedges and Enclosures. 

VIII. Iron and Sunken Fences. 

IX. The English Parks. 

X. Ornamental Shrubs and Flowers. 

XI. Climate of England. 

XII. Agricultural Population, includhiff under this head. 
1. Landlords, Rents, and Taxes. 2. iTie Farmers* 8 
The Agricultural Laborers. 

XIII. Allotment System. 

Article XII. occupies just half of Part I., and the 
greater share of it is devoted to division 3, « The Agri- 
cultural Laborers," which is treated with fulness and 
in the proper spirit. We do not hesitate to say, that 
the "Gang System" of labor which prevails on large 
Anns in some districts of England and Scotland, is one 
of the most atrocious systems of sufiferiag and slavery, 
that the cupidity and tyranny of man has ever put in 
practice ; and we wonder that any one calling himsdf a 
Briton, does not blnsh with shame, when he opens his 
mouth, and i^resumes to speak of the horrors of southern 
America or West India senritnde. The kind^iearted 
Howitt, in his Rural Life in England, treats with be- 
coming feeling and indignation the '^Bondage System*' 
prevailing in Northvmberland ; but that is freedom, 
soM, and ^^usiioe, in comparison with the accnned 
«Gaiigfl,'* We did not Tisit any of tbote laige fioms 
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when in £ngland, where the atrocious Sfftem of 
*' Gangs** prevailed, yet we heard enoagh of it. Bat of 
the wants and snfierings in the midst of abundanee — the 
grinding, heartless oppressions of the peasantry — the 
general field-labor of women as well as men — and above 
all, of the occupation of cattle-stalls and stables, promis- 
cuoasly together at night, by the Irish harvesters of 
both sexes, we were oAen painfully made cognizant ; 
and the reason why we never more than barely hinted 
at these things, in our own Sketches of England, is, 
thai we thought the subject inappropriate to our jour- 
nal — that touching it by a foreigner would only give 
offence, cause irritation, and ' be productive of little 
good. We think, however forbearingly Mr. Colman 
has treated this matter, that his publication of it will 
cause many heart-bomings in Great Britain, and shut 
the door to him in certain quarters against future in- 
quiries. We hope the magnanimity, good sense, and 
feelinz of the land-holders there will prevail, and that 
Mr. C.'s observations will be taken as they are meant — 
in kindness, and to correct a great and most atrocious 
«vil ; still, we greatly doubt whether the pride of human 
nature wiU allow it. It must be bonie in mind that there 
are many noble exceptions, in the treatment of the pea- 
santry of Great Britain and Ireland, and that their con- 
dition Ob some some estates is quite enviable — even in 
comparison with many of our own independent farmers. 
We intend giving extracts in our next from this Ag- 
ricultural Tour. Its publication is quite an era in 
American literature, and we shall be greatly mistaken 
if it be not sought for with avidity, and read with in- 
terest by the puMic generally. It will treat of the Ag- 
riculture of the Continent of Europe, as well as that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and be extended to ten parts 
of about 100 pages each. The work is written in a 
lively agreeable style, and handsomely printed. The 
subscription pric^ is $5, of which $2 is payable on the 
delivery of Part I. Published by Arthur D. Phelps, 
Boston, Mass. Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway, New 
York, agents in this city. 

OXTTUWES OF THE STSTiM OF Ed17CATI0N pTOpOSCd 

to be adopted in Franklin College, at Elm Crag, five 
miles from Nashville, Tenn., is the title of an octavo 
pamphlet of 12 pages sent us. In this college, the 
sciences and languages are to be taught at the same 
time with the practice of Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Stock-breeding, -and the Mechanic arts, so far as they 
regard the implements of husbandry. In such a system 
of education we need not say that we heartily coincide. 
Donations of books, implements, and money, are solicit- 
ed by a highly respectable committee, and we know of 
no object more deserving puUic patronage. Let those 
who have ability give liberally. 

Teansactioks foe 1843, of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, together with an abstract of the 
proceedings of the County Agricultural Societies, Vol. 
m.—- Here is a goodly volume of nearly 700 pages oc- 
tavo, the eontentfl of which may be anticipated by its 
title. Many of the articles in this volume are very 
good indeed, and others we think equally indifferent. 
Among those of most value is a Treatise on Insects by 
the late WilUs Gaylord, being a prize essay. There 
are several othtf articles of merit, bnt we have not 
space to mention them now. Some who write for the 
Transactions, are too much in the habit of vamp^g up 
ooomiunications which have appeared before in the ag- 
rienltoral journals, a practice which we think should 
not be allowed in future volumes; as the articles con- 
tributed, to be entitled to admission, ought not only to be 
practically useful, but as/reiA and orupmal as possible. 
Made up in this manner, it wonld add greatly to the 
interest of the publication. 



The Cotton Plaht, being a Memoir on the Ori?ii, 
Cultivation and Uses of Cotton, from the earliest a^ 
to the present time, with especial reference to the Sea- 
Island Cotton Plant, including the improvements ia its 
cultivation, and the preparation of the wool, &c., in 
Georgia and South. Carolina ; read before the Agrieoi' 
tural Society of St. John's, Colleton, November 13th, 
1843, and the Sute Agricultural Society of South Car- 
olina, December 6th, 1S43, and by both societies order- 
ed to be published. By Whitemarsh B. Seahrook, Pres- 
ident of the State Agricultural Society of South Car- 
olina. Published by A. £. MOler, Charleston, S. C, 
price 25 cents. This is the best and most complete 
history of the cotton plant we have yet met with, Mr. 
Seabrook having treated the subject with uncommon 
ability. This memoir ought to have a large drcala- 
tion, and we earnestly exhort all those engaged m the 
culture of cotton to an attentive perusal of its conteits. 
We can not but congratulate the south on the awaken- 
ed interest that this and other valuable doeoBients re- 
cently published in that quarter, seem to be creating, ia 
regard to its valuable agricultural products. 

Good Butter-Cow, — ^We notice in the Massachusetts 
Plowman that a three-year old native cow belonging to 
Mr. Geoinee Jewett, suckled her calf five we^s, sup- 
plied one family with milk during the season, and made 
in one year, 273 lbs. 12 oz. butter. Her feed was baj 
and grass alone. If this be so, she is an extraordinary 
heifer, and we would like to see a BM>re partkukr de- 
rscription of her. 

Gooie-Oil/or Sore Teats, — ^The same paper above, rec- 
ommends this as the best article to heal sore teats and 
chapped hands. Washing the teats and hands in warm 
milk fresh from the cow, we have often found a good 
remedy, and rubbing them with cream still better. 

Remedy for the Oircaito.— Make a strong lime aad 
mix it with lye, and the last of May or the first of June, 
pour at least two paHfuls of this liquid around the 
roots of each plum tree, and scarcely cnreulios enough 
escape sufiiciently to thin the fruit We wish Mr. 
Kcnrick had sUted in what proportion he mixed the 
lime and lye. — Condenaedfrom Hovey^s Magaximt. 

Cure for a Foundered Forse.— Take a pmt ofhog's kud 
and" 
and 



heat it boiling hot, and aAer deaning his hoof well 
taking ofi" his shoe, put his hoof in the laid, aid 
with a spoon apply it to all parts of the hoof as near 
the hair as possible. The application should be to the 
foot of each foundered limb, and be made as soon as 
ascertained. — LouuvUk Journal, 

Large Berkshire, — Mr. Hutchins of Logan cooaty 
lately brought a hog to this <cjty, which, thoagh bai 
three years old, and not faf, weighed /oartosw AaatM 
pounds ! The hog belongs to the famUy of Berk^iires, 
and a sight of him will satisfy those who have had aa 
antipathy against that respectable family, that Berk- 
shires can be grown to any reasonahU sixe — if I,^K)0 lbs. 
will limit their wishes in this respect. — Sangamon Jem. 

Great salt qf Wool from oat J5«/<rf«.— The celehrabed 
farm of R. H. Rose, at SOver Lake, Penn., UMiiataiBS 
ten thousand sheep. A few days since, the ^mpriem 
sold at one time to a manufacturer at Ithaca, 3^000 
bales of wool, each bale wetting from 150 to 280 Ibi., 
at 31 cents per poond. — Northern P en n s f h mman. 

To Ezdumge Paper8,^-We have finequently adverted 
to the great injustice done us by some of our eootempe- 
raries, in copying articles from as without eredit, tad 
when such papers have been sent back to the editon 
with this marked omissk>n, in nine cases out often ther 
have taken no notice of it. We say now, for the last 
time, if corrections are not bereaftor promptly made^ ve 
are determined immediately in every instaaee to stop 
theexdiange. 
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ASHES, Pot., per 1001b.. 

Pearla do. 

BACON SIDES, Smoketl, per lb. 

In pickle do. 

BALE ROPE do. 

2t??i-5"*"^'"*° ^^^ 

dAKL,k.y ....per bush. 

BEANS. While .r..:Ido 

BEKF, Mew perbbl. 

Prime do. 

Stacked per lb. 

Knaada, in pickle do. 

BEESWAX, Ain.*YeUow do. 

BOLT ROPE do 

BRISTLES. Americui do. 

BUTTER, Tuble do! 

Sbippinr do. 

CANDLES/Mould, TaUow do. 

Sperm .•.....••........•..,....,, do. 

Stearic do. 

CHEESE do 

C11>ER BRANDY, Eaitem per 'g»l. 

Western .V..5o. 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 

COAL, Anthricite 8000 Ibe. 

Sidney and Pictoa perchal. 

CORDAGE, Amerioan per lb. 

CORN, Northern per bosh. 

Soathem do. 

COTTON ptr jb. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp peVyard. 

American Flax ...do. 

FEATHERS per lb. 

FLAX, American do. 

FLAX SEED, rough per 7 bnah. 

clean , ........do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Western per bbl. 

F*ncT do. 

Southern perbbL 

Richmond City BiiUs do. 

Rye do. 

HAICS, Smoked per lb. 

PickW .V..do. 

5AJ;---- per 100 lbs. 

HIDES, Dry SoQthem I.. ..per lb. 

HEMP, Russia, clean per ton. 

American, water^rotted do. 140 00 

D^i>» ** dew-rotted do. 90 00 

HOPS , per lb. 

HORNS , pSlOO 

IlS.-::-::::-:;;:::;:::::::::!:!^£: 

Sheet and bar do. 

BCEAl^Com ....perbbl. 

Cotm....... .....per hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Ori«ms !w,r«d. 

MUSTARD, American Tper lb. 

OATS, Northern per bosh. 

Soothem do. 

OIL. Li ns eed, American. ..perral 

Castor.. .» .v.. .do. 

Lard do. 

25\^^3^: per 100 lbs. 

SfAJ^ Field. per bash. 

PITCH perbbl 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 

Oroand,inbbls.of3d01bs percwt. 

rORK, Men perbW. 

Prime ,. do. 

AICB per 100 lbs. 

lOSIN ....perbbl. 

JJ?- per bosh. 

SALT per sack 

SHOULDERS, Smoked ..per lb. 

Pi<^led do. 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southern per nl. 

SOOAR, New Orleans ^Iperlb. 

SD1CA.C, American per ton 

TALLoW .'wrto. 

TAR perbbL 

tlMOTHY SBKD per 7 bush. 

TOBACCO. .\7..per lb. 

TURPSN'nKB pwbhL 

WHEAT, Western. per bosh. 

Soothem do. 

WHISKEY, Amerioan per gal. 

WOOL, ftoeay ^pJu^ 

MeruM .• • do. 

Bnl»lood do. 
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New York Cattle Market— May 20* 

Cstv'esTruVster' ''^^•' "'' ""''*^""^ ''' ^*"' ^"^ 
dZVn!^''Zf^*''^ Ca/<i«.-PricM are well sustained with a ffood 
demand, and we quote for tetaiUug sorts $5.5«, « f?— 11 Su^t^ 

Cows andCahe».—The market was cleared at $18 a S30. 
ifay-A good sapply of loose at 50 a 634 cts. the cwt. 
ih>m'E-JI!2*Ti?"* notwithstanding the kte unfawrable news 

SS.„ri tJ''* i"?^^ °[ 't* Britannia, and is without activity or 
1 7SJ *Si vS^"* '"*" ^*" "»**«** ^^^' ••"<« ^« September Ut, 
ffillM54i"w '""•J'S' y*"' '•.'37.074; same time yc.; 
n!./!:.i' „j5 u • ."'^''»i:«»n<J Grmn wmaiu steady, the late Euro- 
KSr^rSnT **r"^ ■^*^** "'*^ ''"'^•^ W continues abun- 
/JSi^Slf ' t/'*^ wems to begetting w^n intodemand. Mo- 
flIJ? .^ITi.'^i "° "P"^*"* tendency. JV«a2 Stores ibe same. 
fr^iJS- ^^^.^l '•^^ ^ ■■y» we exeessively dull, and the 
S^^i^Sf^T^/ *'« "d/"^-'. i" m«lerate reqJest. Tb- 
*««, quite active for export at firm prices. 

a««i*i!fL, » ¥"" '*®**™*' """'^ abundant, and plenty to be had on 
^^/^'^i^ " *J®'. f "'-J *»" ""^ •^^•^ « to i per cent. 

4^Jrs sss;i'fori^:.^eiJ.^ ^^ ""^^^^ ^' ^°'~ ^^ 
an|;^?fc3rr^i^s&'S^^^^ 

.*y^«Ifi"'<^u*^''v^'* ***^ J" **'" '^^•^ <»^^ M*' »«™y : in con 
seqnence of whwh, many of the seeds in low moist hinds have rot 
WkiL. n erroWMl. and made a second planting necessary. Oiass„ 
nmrl: f^'**^: "^.P"'; "? """^y foward, and looking well, and 
promise a g/est yield. In the middle states. Com, Hemp, and To- 
OMoe, are equally m the advance. Prom the south, our accountn 
of the weather are not so favorable. Early in the season they had 
deloging rains, which have raised the Miflsissippi and several of 
Its most important tributaries to so great a height as to overflow 
tneir bsnks, and cause immenie destruction on the bottoms, to the 
crops of cotton and corn ; the flood, also, has swept oflfhirge herds of 
csttta and sWwe, and been the means of much other destruction. 
This, latterly, m other parts, has been followed by an alaruiine 
drought which has proved nearly as destructive on the high Uuds 
to the coUon, Ac, so that the seed in many fields has not come up, 
and in others the plant has been cut oflT by the worm, and made a 
second planting in many insUnces ntcessary. We can only hope 
that this may not be too late for a good crop. 



To CoEBBSPoirDBKTa.— Commnnicationa the past month have 
been 'aceived from D. Lee, Examiner, J. H. l.yroan. John W. 
Knevels, Thmnas Spanlding. A Traveller, Henry A. Field, Thomas 
Affleck, and C. N. Bement. 

H. W. will find a oonplete description of the Pheasant-Fowl he 
inquires about, under the name of the BoltonrOrey or Creole-FowL 
in Mr. Bement's forthcoming work on Poultry. We have heard 
them highly commended for laying, but do not believe them snpe 
rior to the Polands. 

J. D. asks if we know of any pum white fowls with black top- 
knots T We do not^ nnd shall be obUged if mny one can inftmn us. 
The nearest approach to this kiad of fowl within our knowledge, is 
owned bv Mr. C. N. Bement of Albany. They have white bodiea 
with dark speckled neoks and top-knots. "We presume these, as well 
as the kind Inquired after by J. D., are a croes between the 
White and BUudc Polands, and then bred as a distinct variety. As 
J. D. is ourions in such matters, we reeomsMad his experimenting 
in them. 



PREMIUM EAGLE, SUBSOIL. AND OTHER 
PLOWS. 

The snbeoriber having been appointed agent in this city for the 
sale of the celebrated Premium Plows, made by Ruggles, Noarse, 
dE Mason, of Worcester, Massachnaetta, now oSen them at the 
manuftctureTs* home prices. They are calculated alike for the 
northern tamer and sontheni nbnter, end smbraoe every variety. 
Cotton and Rioe nlow, Stubble, Sod, Road, and SnbsoU. Piioes 
from $3,50 to $15,00, according to the kind. 

The great number of premiums which these plows have obtained 
at the most innportant plowing-matohes, and the universal satisfiic- 
tion they have given whenver introduced, render it unnecessary to 
particularise their merita. They are made of the best matemls, 
are highly finished, and eombine light weight and easy draught, 
with great strength and darability. 

A. B. ALLEN, 205 Broadway, N. T. 



THORPE THREE-SHARE PLOW. 

One of Thorpes Three-Share Plowa, for which a praminm was 
awarded at the late Fair of the American Institute, for sals, price 
$10. Inquire of the Editor of the American Agriculturist, or at 
the office of the American Institute in the Park 2t 
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AGRICULTURAli WORKS, 

For sale by SAXTON & MILES, 205 Broadway, 
New York. 

Clater and Tooatt's Cattle Doctor, oootaininf the easMs, irmp- 
toms, and treatment of all the diaeaaea indilent to Oxen, Sbeep, 
and Swiiie. Price 50 renu. 

Duiuaa <fe Boassinipiuit'a Cbamical and Phjaiologieal Balance of 
Nature. Price 50 cent a. 

Tlie American Race Tarf Renater, Sportaman'k Herald, and 
General Stud Dook. By P. N. Edgar. Pnee $S. 

Liebi^'a Ai^ricultural and Animal Chemiatrjr. Price 50 eta. 

Liebix'a Familiar Lettera on Chemistry. Price 12^ cu. 

Loudun'a Rncyolopedia of Agncnlture, English. Price $10. 

Loudon's Encvclopcdia of Gardening. Price f 10. 

Bridge man'a Young Gardener** Assistant, new edition, mnoh 
enlarged. Price f S. 

The Farmer's Mine ; being the moat complete work on Manorea 
eT« pulilishwl. Price 75 cis. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand-Bodt of Plants. Price $1. 

Yoaatt on the Horse ; a new edition. Price $2. 

The Complete Farmer, and Rural Economist, by Thomas G. 
Fescrnden. Price 75 cts. 

The New American Orchardist, by Wm. Kenrick. Price 87i eta. 

Tiie Uoney Bee, its Natural History, dtc, with 35 engravings. 
Price 31 cts. 

Dees, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Canaxy Bird, familiarly de« 
asribed. Price 50 cts. 

The Amencan Poultry Book ; being a practical treatise on the 
management of Domestic Poaltry. Price 36 cU. 

A Treatise on Sheep, with the best means for their general 
management, impniTement, Ac. ; by A. Blacklock. Price 50 cts. 

The Theory ot Horticulture ; or an attempt to explain the prm^ 
cipal operationa of Gardening upon physiological principlca ; by 
John Limlley. Price $1,25. 

Gardening for Ladies, and Compaaioa to the Flower Garden, by 
Mrs. London. Price 91,50. 

American Hosbandry. Price $\. 

The Farmer's Instructor; consisting of Essays, practical direo> 
tioBS. and hints for the management of the Farm and the Garden. 
By X. Buel, 2 vols. Price $1. 

A Muck Manual for Farmers ; by Samuel L. Dana. Price 50 eta. 

Chemistry AppUed to Agrionltuie ; by M. Le Comte Chaptal. 
Pnce 50 eta. 

The American Gardener ; by WiUiam Cobbett. Price 75 cts. 

A Treatise on the Vine : embracing its Histonr, and a complete 
dissertation ou the culture and management of Vine Yards ; by 
Wm. R. Prince. Price $1,50. 

The Farmer's Encyclopedia, and Dictionary of Rnral Affhirs ; 
byCuthbertW.Johuson. Adapted to the United Statee by GouTor- 
nenr Emerson. Price $4. 

Cattle ; their Breeds, Management, and Diseaees. Price $2. 

IN PRESS. 

The American Poulterer^ Companion, by Caleb N. Beaient, 
with numeroea illustrations. 

MADDER SEED. 

The Tery high prioes wfaieh the Madder Dyes of Franoe aad 
Holland have attained, are sufficient to ezdte the attention of o«r 
intelligent agriculturista. It ie onlr neoeesary to take into co»> 
sideration the immense quantity of Madder eoasumed in the van* 
ous manufactoriee of the United States, to be convinced that the 
cultivation of tlUa plant would be attended with great advantagea, 
and that it may be undertaken with certainty of protft. 

The Madder root can be cultivated in almoet every olimate. The 
sands of SUesia, the maiehee of Zealand, the arid soils of the south 
of France and Persia produce it, and of almost equally good quality. 
It is well known that atmo^iheric influencee make bat Tittle impree- 
sion upon a root, the valuidile part of whidi grows beneath the 
surface of the aoil ; and what a powerful guarantee does this cir- 
cumstance alTovd to the cultivator of the Madder. It protecu him 
from all varieties of temperature, which ao frequently deetroys 
crops of a different nature. For those who cultivate thia root, a 
crop is asaared as soon as the seed which they have put into the 
ground begins to germinate. 

A special report upon the cultivation of thia plant was laid before 
the Academy of Seiencea at Paris, and a priae awarded to the an- 
thor. It was written by M. de Gasparin, Peer of Franoe, Member 
of the Institute, and formerly Minister of the Interior. Prendi 
Madder Seed, obtained fjtmt last year^a ciope, mav be had of the 
subacribers, who have reeeived a consigament or a considerabk 
qoantity. Price $1 per lb., or at reduced rates when a quantity 
• -^ J. M. THORBURN A CO., 15 John St., N. Y. 



JUST PXJBLXSHSDy 

COLMAN'S AGRICULTURAL TOUR. 

The flnt part of Rev. Henry Celmaa's Report on European Ag- 
riculture and Rural Eo(Hlomy, is received. iThe work will be eom. 
pleted in ten numbers, at $5,00, $2,00 to be paid on the delivery 
of the first nnaher. SAXTON A MU.ES, 

1»~ 



THE AMBRICAN AGRICULTUBI^T. 

Pebliahed Monthly, each number containing 32 pages, royal 
octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advaaee ; single numbers. Tea 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars : eight copies for Fire DuUar^ 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, sab- 
Ject to nevrsjpaper poetage only, which is ome cent in the Stau, 
or within 100 miles of its publication, and one aad m kaif vnH^ 
if over 100 milea, without the State. 

An VRBTiKBMSNTa will be inserted at One Dollar, if not sKeeed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exeeodiag that 
number. 

07 Rtmit tkromg\ Postmasters^ as the 1mm ^Ums. 



AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 

The sui«crihers are agents in this city to sell the foUowing eet- 
ebrated Machinea, vis : 
Hussey's Premium Com and Cob-Crusher, price from $25 to $4^^. 
Dickey's " Fanning-MUl, "* $90te$JO. 

Pl.tt's " Portable Grisi-Min, *c, $30 to $100. 

Also for sale, Horey's Premium Steaw-Cutter, (spiral 
knivf>s,) prices from $15 to $% 

Warren's Premium Strsw-Cntter, $15 to $t5 

Hull's Cornstalk and Straw-Cutter, $2') 

Being proprietors of the now celebrated "Warmn's Improved 
Portable Horse-Powers and Thrashing- Machines," ihey eoatjaae 
to manufacture ami aell them with incre as ed success. Some 
twenty gentlemen having been present at an ezhibitiou of the op- 
eration of these machines, state that ** having witne«eed the prar- 
timl utility of * Warren's Improved Horsij- Power and Thrasbxof- 
Mochines,' thev che«rful!y recommend them to the attention of i«- 
ricnltnrists as the mo^t perfect inventions of the duuRtfter that hare 
ever fallen under their obserration.^ 

With the Two-Horse Machines, 9Q bushels of oats or barley it 
easily thrashed per hour, and wheat aad other small grain ia pr»- 
portion, clean and excellent, leaving the straw unirokeu so that K 
may be gathered into bundles ; and not more than three persoas ate 
required to tend them. One, two, and four^horse Machiaea are maft* 
ufai!tured. Prices very low. Two- Horse Power and Thrasher te- 
gether only $75.— One^Hone $00.— Four^Horae finom$100ta$IIO. 
Terms, caah in this city on delivery. Liberal deductions made c* 
dealera on all kinds of such machines as we sell. 

L. BOSTWICK * CO. 

140 Front street. New To^ 



FARMS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 

Several very fine farms in different parts of the United Staies 
can be had upon the most reasonable tenna. Also, beaotifal eonn- 
try eeats in this vicinity, at very cheap rates, aad real estate m the 



aty. 



A. B. ALLEN, S05 Broadway. 
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Agriculture is the most healthful, the most useful, and the most 
noble employment of Man. — Weukingion, 



VOL. III. 



NEW YORK, JULY, 1844. 



NO« VIL 



A. 6. Allen, Editor. 



Saxton & Miles, Publishers, 205 Broadway 



CUTTING GRAIN. 
We must make the same reference to former 
Tolumes of this periodical in cutting grain, as we 
have below in cutting grass. Since writing those 
articles alluded to, all subsequent experience and 
information which we have gathered, go to sus- 
tain the conclusion that when the berry of grain of 
any kind has well-filled and just begun to glaze, 
60 that passing the end of the thumb-nail over it 
leaves a slight indenture, is the best time for cut- 
ting. A friend in Massachusetts informs us, that 
he made this his test in cutting his rye last year, 
and that the flour made from it was whiter and 
sweeter than any he had ever harvested before, 
there was more of it also per bushel, and less 
bran. This looks reasonable; for it is asserted 
that aAer this stage of the filling of the berry, 
longer standing only tends to change the flour into 
a thicker rind of the grain, and consequently forms 
more bran. In the case of our friend's rye-flour 
above, he observed that it was nearer wheat than 
any he had ever tasted. Two other important 
coDsideratioQS m cutting grain early force them- 
selves upon us. 1st. We have more time for the 
harvest, and are more forward with our work. 
2d. The grain shells scarcely at all, there is coo- 
sequeatl J little or no loM fconi this source. 3d 



Since the introduction of machines for cutting 
straw, this is an article which is fast getting into 
general use for fodder, and the straw saved by 
eariy cutting proves greatly more nutritive and 
palatable to the stock than that cut late. Where- 
fore, we earnestly entreat our farmers to pay 
greater attention to the early cutting of their grain 
than they have heretofore been in the habit of do- 
ing. 

THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ALMANAC. 
This valuable Almanac for the year 1845, has 
just been published by Saxton & Miles, 205 Broad- 
way. It contains 40 pages octavo, of a size nearly 
as large as' this periodical, filled with useful and 
entertaining matter for the Farmer, Planter, Grar- 
dener, and Stock-breeder. There are double sets 
of tables in it, calculated for the East and West, 
and we think this will be found one of the best 
and most popular Almanacs ever issued. The pub- 
lishers have put it at the very low price of 6t cents 
at retail, $3 per hundred, and $20 per thousand*' 
The work is stereotyped, and can be had in any 
quantity. It is expected 50,000 copies, at least, wiU 
be disposed of this year. It is got out thus elurly, 
and placed at the extremely low price above 
Dsmedt in order to make it an object to our fheods 
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FARM OP THE 1IC88B8. LATHBOP. 



to faroT the publishers with their orders. To anj* 
oae desiriQi? it, advertisements of a single pa<re or 
more will be inserted at the additional cost of set- 
ting up the matter. By then purchasing a quan- 
tity of such edition of the alntanac they will avail 
themselves of a means of making known their 
business not often found. 



FARM OF THE MESSRS. LATHROP. 

We have just returned from a teo days* excur- 
sion up the valley of the Connecticut, from its 
mouth to the borders of Deerfield, in Massachu- 
setts, and have been struck with wonder and sur- 
prise at the rich and varied beauty of its scenery ; 
but above all, with its ^reat fertility. Several of 
these localities, comprisinsr the richest parts of the 
valley, we have not visited since childhood ; in the 
meanwhile, we have wandered over the most 
vaunted sections of the south and west, and with 
the recollections of the deep virgin soil of these re- 
gions fresh in our memory, we do not hesitate to 
say, that« with the exception of the Mississippi, 
not a valley there of the same len^h, can exceed 
the Connecticut in width and fertility of bottom, 
and general capability for agricultural purposes. 
The meadows of Northamptoa and several other 
towns, are equal to the boasted plains of Pick- 
away, on the Sciota. Here they annually obtain 
60 to 70 bushels of com per acre, with ordinary 
cultivation ; on the Sciota and Miami thevcanget 
no more ; and yet the Connecticut valley nas been 
hard cropped by the white man for 200 years, and 
how long nefore by the red man, no one knows ! It 
is customary with every traveller to harp upon the 
poverty of New England soil, as if the country 
were all mountainous rocks ; poor, gravelly hills ; 
and fomished sandy j^ains. Such persons know 
not New England — they have scarcely taken a 
bird's-eye view of it, and their observation may be 
set down as of the most superficial kind : for 
many is the sweet grass-producing mountain there 
— the fertile hill — and the deep, rich alluvial val- 
ley. Its soil, generally, though rather stony, is a 
quick and grateful one, and when judiciously 
stocked and cultivated, repavs a fair percentage on 
the capital and labor expended upon it This is a 
fruitful subject with us, and we could expatiate 
upon it to the end of a volume ; and though space 
now forbids exteiided notices, yet jottings from our 
notes may be sprinkled over our columns for six 
months to come. Massaohusetts is a glorious old 
state— we have revisited it with feelings of intense 

Seasore, and proud are we to add, tnat here we 
ew our na^ breath — here received our first 
instmction— and here passed childhood's golden 
hours. 

The Farm of Messrs. Wells and Paoli La- 
tkrop is situated about one mile above the flour- 
ishing TiUase of South Hadley Falls.. It compri- 
ses about 200 acres, mostly of gently rollinur land, 
naturally of a good, strong soil, but previous to 
their purchase in 1833, it had for a long time beea 
under the skinning course of cropping, a *' course," 
we regtet to add, which still seems £e most fiish- 
lonahle and general in the United States. The 
i &tt movement here was to stock the land with as 



many animals as it would support, in order to 
make manure for its renovation ; they then gath- 
ered up all that was to be had at a reasonable rate 
in the neisfhborhood, and, in addition, made an im- 
mediate resort to plaster, at the rate of 100 lbs. or 
so to the acre — it costing ground, at the vilbge, 
$8 per ton. Some parts of the farm were springy, 
and abounded with bushes, rushes, and coarse 
water-grass; these have been drained, plowed, 
cropped, and laid down to grais; and thus the 
patches which a short time ago were worthless 
swamps, are now among the best and most pro- 
ductive meadows. Where three fourths to one 
ton of hay were formerly cut, two and a half to 
three tons are now obtained, and there is not a 
doubt but the other crops have increased in an 
equal ratio, and that the whole products of the 
farm, on the average, have at least oeen trebled by 
the Messrs. Lathrop since they came into its po^ 
session ; and we are glad to add, that they do not 
mean to stop here, but keep on the broad road of 
improvement, trusting that they may eventually 
quadruple if not quintuple them. Nor in such ex- 
pectations need any one be too sanguine; for we 
can point to several fields where not over 15 to 2Q 
bushels of com were formerly grown to the acre, 
which now yield 75 to 100 under a careful system 
of improved cultivation, and rye, wheat, roots, and 
grass, in proportion. We scarcely know yet, in 
the United States, what a fiirm may be made to 
produce. 

The farm-house, bam, and out-buildings here, 
are over a hundred years old ; but they are neat, 
and in good repair, and with the old trees surround- 
ing them, present a venerable appearance, which 
it is pleasmg to contemplate. Nearer the road- 
side, Mr. Wdls Lathrop has buiU him a tasteful 
residence, in modem style of architecture, with a 
pretty garden and ornamental pounds attached, 
belted in against the winds with thick rows of trees. 

The Stock.'-This is nearly all of tboroogh bred 
Durhams, South Down sheep, and the celebrated 
Mackay breed of swine. This stock we examined 
with interest, and must express our grauficationof 
its hi^h value and careful Weeding. Princess is a 
magnificent great cow, and the most eztraordinaiy 
animal, m one respect, we ever heard of. She fs 
now nineteen years old ! yet does not look to be 
over ten or eleven, is in fine condition from grass 
pasture alone, and, what is most surprising, her 
flesh and hide still handle, in her old age, better 
than half the choice cows a dozen years her junior. 
She brought a highly promising calf last October, 
which we had the gratification of seeing not only 
alive, but playfully kicking, and showing vigtjr 
and constitution enough to carry it well through to 
the age of iu dam. Talk about the delieacv oi 
Dmrhams— their degenoacy of constitutionr-^tJietr 
want of Hari^li>^HB> and vigor — and the necessity of 
restoring all these with some ill-bred, coarse, vn)- 
gar, dunghill cross ! Bah ! We have not patieDCe 
to listen to such nooMoom, and shall be infinitely 
obliged to any one who will show us a cow fioii 
thtthreed, or, rather, no breed at aU^ of the m» 
age, and as enduring as Princess. Come, gentle- 
men, it is an easy matter to theorize from boob, talk 
glibly , and pen a paragnqph ; but jwt be ao good as 
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to leave your studies now, if you please, turn 
working-men for a short time at least, and come 
down in to the cattle-vard ; there is the place we 
want to meet you,wit^ sleeves up, and line in hand. 
We challenge you to the trial. Now be so obli- 
ging as to extend yourselves a trifle, and we shall 
be highly gratified. It can be satisfactorily proved, 
that many of those cows which are put down in 
reports in Massachusetts as such famous '* native" 
milkers, are crosses of the Durhams ! No one is 
more ready to admit the value of our native ani- 
mals than ourselves; at the same time, we are 
not goin^ to stand by and see improved stocks de- 
preciated, more especially when their own off- 
spring are brought out (though, we will grant, 
{MTobaoly imwiitin|^ly by the persons doing so) as 
the means of makmg these unfair and unjust com- 
parisons. Those who boast so much about the na- 
tive animals, are bound to show, when they bring 
them forward, that they have not a drop of im- 
proved blood in them ; and to this proof, for one, 
we are determined to push them. We will ac- 
cept of no guessinsr. no mere assertion, on so im- 
portant a point. But to resume our subject. 

If Princess is so large, we must confess we in- 
cline to such animals in the Messrs. L.'s herd as 
Louisa, Ruby, Locillat Adelina, &c — of a fine me- 
dium size. They are the most profitable, and, to 
oar eye, the most pleasing. In June 1842, then 
only 4 years old, Lucilla gave from 56 to 59} lbs. 
of milk per day, which made 14} lbs. of well- 
worked butter per week ; in October following, 
she averaged 33 lbs. of milk per day, making 9 lbs. 
14 ozs. of butter per week. This year she is do- 
ing still better, making rather over 15 lbs. of but- 
ter per week, on grass pasture alone, be it remem- 
bered ; several other cows of this herd are doing 
nearly as well. Need we add more to convince 
those who have good pastures, and are deter- 
mined to keep them so, that Durhams are their 
best stock ? To those possessing lighter pastures, 
we say, emphatically, take Devons ; but all good 
soils in New England, well cultivated, will easily 
carry Short Horns. The grade steers bred from 
these Durhams make first-rate working oxen, as 
can be shown by Mr. Lamb, and several others, 
neighbors to the Messrs. Lathrop, and there is 
this great advantage further in regard to them — 
they mature at least two years earlier than the 
natives. We were shown animals here of 4 years 
old, which had been hard worked from the age of 
2 years, and yet they were as large as common 6 
year olds. They had received no more care in 
their rearing than any good farmer would naturally 
bestow on ms animals. 

The stock bull at present in use here, is North 
America, out of Mr. D. C. Collins's, of Hartford, 
Ct,, superior cow Narcissus, by Mr. Copes's, of 
Chester, Pa., imported bull Yorkshireman, fr<nn 
the celebrated herd of Mr. Bates, of Enifland. 
North America is 3 years old, and a very good an- 
imal; indeed, one cff the best we know m the 
United States. He is a decided improvement on 
the old stock, and we can say the wme of his jjet, 
of which we saw several qm'te likely yearlings 
and calves. 

2'he South Downs were procured of Messrs. 



Prentice and M*Intyre, of Albany, N. Y. One of 
the ewes was imported by the former gentleman. 
They are pretly slock, and are kept for mutton, 
this being a more valuable product here than wool. 

Swine, — Of these the Messrs. Lathrop think 
they have the pure Mackay, if there is any such 
thing as this breed being left pure in the country. 
The history of these animals, and their pedigree, 
they have at length, and to any one curious on 
this subject, we recommend addressing themselves 
to South Hadley. As to these hogs, they much 
resemble the English and Irish Graziers. They 
are of fine forms, good size, and of a pure while 
color. They are thrifty, hardy, and mature early. 
Their color suits a Yankee's prejudice, and, upon 
the whole, they may be called an excellent farm 
hog. 

Mr, Alonzo Lamb has an excellent form ad- 
joining that of the Messrs. Lathrop. It is under 
a high state of cultivation, with handsome build- 
ings upon it, and a fine stock, principally of high 
grade Durhams. A noble cow, which he pur- 
chased of Mr. Wells' stock, of Boston, is one of the 
most massive animals we ever looked at, strongly- 
reminding us, in this particular, of Mr. Bates' of 
England, Oxford cow, though not quite so fine and 
high bred. We should like to speak of Mr. Lamb's 
farm at greater length, but are already at the bot- 
tom of our sheet ; yet will add, he has a 4 year old 
steer, one of the most superb creatures we have 
lately seen ; with splenaid horos, spread wide 
enough to carry a castle upon their tips. If this 
animal, well fatted, does not make a show a 
couple of years hence, we shall be greatly mista- i 
ken. We will go a hundred miles then to 90c 
him,any day. 

CUTTING HAY. 

In the neighborhood of towns and cities, hay is 
unquestionably the most important crop oC the far- 
mer ; it is a matter of no small c6D8ideration to 
him, therefore, that his grass be oat at a proper 
time, and be secured in the best manner. We 
gave so full directions on this subject in our July 
Nos. of both Vols. I. and iU that we now barely 
subjoin an additional hint or two. 

We think it important when the sun shmes 
out clear, and the thermometer is at a range of 
nearly 8(P, to have the grass only slightly spread, 
unless very heavy and thick on the ground, and 
cured as much in the winrow and cock as conve- 
nient. Made in this manner, the hay retams a 
brighter green color, and is sweeter and more nu- 
tritious. By being retained a day or so in the 
cock, it imdergoes a partial sweating process, 
which makes it much less likely to ferment, fire, 
ot injure in the stack or baro. If the grass be 
very long in drying, it changes much of its starch 
into woody fibre, which ^eatly injures it ; but in 
ordinary weather, there is no such danger in this 
coimtry as exists in the cooler and moister climate 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

With respect to the application of salt to hay as 
it is put up in stack or in the mow, 4 quarts to the 
ton has been our usual allowance ; bat if, from un* 
controllable circtmutances, it was not as well 
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dried as preferred, we used 6 to 8 quarts. Many 
of oor fanners are prejudiced against the use of any 
sail at all in putting up their hay, cgptendiog that 
it provokes toe stock feeding upon it to an unnatu- 
ral thirst ; but we kno^v from considerable experi- 
ence on this subject, that when salted to modera- 
lion such is not the fact ; for we have often made 
the experiment in feeding unsalted hay to our 
stock for a week or two in succession, and then 
such as was salted as above, and we could not 
perceive that the animals fed upon the latter 
drank more at the time than upon the former ; and 
we are certain that they relished the salted hay 
better than the unsalted, eat it up cleaner, and 
seemed to thrive more from an equal quantity. 

We observe that Mr. Pell, of Ulster county, has 
been somewhat sneeringly and rudely attacked in 
a cotemporary paper, for using one bushel of salt 
per ton m curing his hay nearly green. We beg 
leave to say, that Mr. P. has good authority 
(though probably unknown to him) for his piac- 
tice. One of the best farmers in Massachusetts, a 
real working man, who has acquired a handsome 
independence from the sweat of his own browy in- 
forms us that such was his system in curing clo- 
ver hay upward o^ forty years ago, which he has 
ooDtinued to a greater or less extent, much to his 
benefit, to the present day. The practice of high 
salting is not uncommon in England, and on the 
Continent, especiall^r in Germany ; half a bushel 
of salt to a ton being the least quantity recom- 
mended. Old straw or hay, at the rate of one 
half to one fourth, is also advised to be mixed in 
with the new hay thus preserved, according to its 

freenness, as it is contended that '* such will be 
rought back toward the state of green stalk, by 
the salt juice absorbed gradually reacting upon iis 
organic constituents, rendering them, in a great 
d^rree, soluble, digestible, and nutritious." when 
old hay or straw is not to be had, bran is recom- 
mended instead ; first mixing it with the salt, and 
then strewing it on the hay as it is put up. The 
following curioos method of preserving green 
grass has lately been tried in Germany :— 

Pits are dug in the earth from ten to twelve feet 
square, and as many deep. These are lined with wood, 
and puddled below ani at the sides with day. Into 
this the green crop of grass, clover, or vetches is put, 
just as it is cm. Four or five cwt. are introdaced at a 
time, sprinkled with salt, at the rate of one pound to 
each cwt., and if the weather and eonseqaently the crop 
he dry, two or three quarts of water should be sprinkled 
on each successive layer. Each layer of four or five 
cwt. is spread evenly over the bottom, is weU trodden 
down by five or six me«, and rammed as dose as pos- 
sible at the sides with ^irooden rammers. When the 
pit iB full the topmost Uyer is weU salted, the whole 
then covered with boards, or a well-fitting lid, whidi 
has a qoantity of earth laid above it for the more per- 
fect exdusion of the air. The grass speedily heats and 
fbrmentSi and after the lapse of about six days, the 
whole has sunk to about one half its original bulk, 
when the lid may be removed and the space filled with 
finedi grass. .When thus fermented, the grass has the 
appearance of having been bofled,.has a sharp, add 
taMe, and is greedily eaten by cattle. The pits should 
Ibe kept covered for at least six weeks, after which 
they may be opened successivdy as required, and may 
l^k^qpea^thdr oonte&ts are consumed^ without 



snEtnik^ any injury from contact with the air. Cor 
experimenter says, that by giving only 20 lbs. a day of 
this salted fodder, along with chopped straw, he kept 
his cows in condition daring the whole winter; another 
states that, on a daily allowance of the same quantity, 
his cows gave a rich and welJ-tasted milk. 

We commend the above extract to a careful peru- 
sal, and instead of sneering at experiments (even 
supposing them to be carried to an immoderate 
extent) we wish gentlemen were more in the 
habit of making and recording them, successful or 
unsuccessful, as in (he latter case they will at least 
be a beacon of warning to others. Professor John- 
ston, of Scotland, proposes the following: — 

1st. What weight per day of green food, newly eat, 
is necessary to keep a foil-grown animal in a given 
condition 7 2d. What weight of the same green crop, 
cut in the same state, is necessary, when preserv^ 
moist and salted aAer the German method above de- 
scribed ? 3d. What wdght of the same grass, when 
made into hay, aAer the quick or English method f 
4th. What weight, when won aAer the protracted Scotch 
method 7 5th. What relative weights when in the state 
of newly-made hay in August, of winter-hay in January, 
and of old hay in the ensuing summer } 



LARGE CONSERVATORY. 

Mr. Vale, of Carolina Hall, Filching, Long 
Island, has recently erected one of the* largest 
conservatories to be found in the United States. 
It is 25 feet wide, 21 feet high, and 180 feet loag ; 
with a glazed span roof running nearlv north and 
south, and 3 feet of perpendicular g^iss in the 
walls, rising from the eround 3 feet. The archi- 
tecture of this magnificent coBsenratwy is ex- 
tremely tasteful, light, and airy ; and yet, onites 
in it great strength. We had a sketch of the 
same, but the artist havins^ foiled in doing it jus- 
tice in the engraving, we do not insert it With- 
out the conservatory, on each side, is a border 12 
feet wide ; from the edge of this, near the walls, 
choice grape vines are planted, which lead through 
holes left for the purpose, and are trained up the 
roof on wires inside. At the sides, within, are 
shelves running all round the walls for potted 
plants ; in the centre is a trellised arbor, over 
which are trained apricots, nectarines, and early 
peaches. This is a new feature, which we have 
no recollection of before observing in a conservato- 
ry; but we have no doubt of the success in grow- 
ing fine fruit in this manner, and as it is a great 
economy in room, we wonder it has not Wfore 
been resorted ta In addition to this, Mr. Yalk 
has other conservatories of smaller dimenaoos^ 
and a very fine warden. His son, Dr. Yalk, sailed 
for Europe last April, on an amateur hortieultaral 
expeditioQ, and with a view also of prooorii^ 
Slock for this conaenratory. He will probably re- 
turn as early as Atmut or September. He was 
uxompanied by Mr. Robert Parsons, of the firm of 
Parsons & Co., who have suck extensive nurseries 
and gardens at Flushing. We have no doubt that 
these gentlemen will be highly ent»tained aB4 mr 
structed in their tour, and crane back richly ladea 
with information beneficial to the bortkmlture of 
their country. We codd wish that such expeditiou 
were more often made by oor intellige&t citf 
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NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

At the meeting oq the 4th of Jane, Gren. Joho- 
8<A in the chair, a communication was received 
from Mr. Barbour on the present flattering pros- 
pects uf the silk culture. 

Mr. Sharwood, of Endand, presented quite a 
fBfiety of seeds for distribution. 

Dr. Ackerly, of Staten Island, commouicated to 
the club his practice in agriculture on his farm of 
one hundred and thirty acres, particularly as to 
compost and muck. It was referred to the pub- 
lication committee. 

Poultry — Col, Clark gave an accoimt of a large 
pooltiy establishment he visited in 1819, at Wu- 
miogtoD, DeUware. The owner supplied the 
Fhiladeiphia markets on a large scale; his plan 
was, with Urge moveable fences to keep his fowls 
enclosed, and he plowed up the enclosed ground 
frequently, and chajigiog his yard, planted the one 
left with oats--his fowls fed on it He had twelve 
hundred, or perhaps fifteen hundred fowls in ex- 
cellent condition. They flourished in the plowed 
ground and oats, and by change of the ground ; he 
had comfortable, thatched sh^s for them. It was 
a profitable business. 

Mr, JJ«</^e.— Poultrjr mnning in wheat fields 
render a valuable service, and become fat ; they 
destroy great numbers of grubs and insects, and do 
no harm to the grain, and I even think that it is 
benefited. The fowls produce more eggs toa 
How valiiable are the races of our little migrating 
birds, giving us most delightful music, displaying 
their graceful forms m the air, and engaged con- 
stantly in destroying myriads of noxious insects! 
Dr. Harris, in his treatise on insects, states that a 
siagle pair of blucjays, having five young ones, con- 
soae two hundred grubs or insects per day ; this 
would be twentjr thousand in three months nearly. 
Sappose, what is probable, one half ci these are 
female, each of which lavs about two hundred 
eggs, then the two jays and their young destroy in 
one season about two millions. Our wanton de- 
struction of the small birds oufffat to be stopped. 

Caibooate of ammonia wiU drive off caterpil- 
lan and the green fly. I have applied the soluUon 
of it to plants by means of the sjrringe (adding one 
gallon a* water to two ocmces of the carbonate of 
ammonia^ ; but worms do not mind it at all. I 
here exhibit the span worm with a solution put 
upon it. It disregards it 

Dtstreying Insect. Mr. Hodgt, — ^In France and 
Belgium the fiirmers are fined yar not killing nox- 
ious insects. It would be better to give to chil* 
dren so mMck m quart for them! The proper 
time to attack them is when they collect in their 
nests. As to this span worm, he is euily shaken 
ofi'a tree. 

Mr. Fleet, — Mr. Harvey, the landscape painter, 
hunff Oft his trees large mouthed glass vessels part- 
ly fiJtted with honey and vinegar, or with molasses 
and vinegar. These vessds cauffht chioAf isk the 
night, laiqge numbers of insects ^gnmt variety of 
kinds. It is a good practice ! 

Mr. Townsend — ^I have three beds of cabbage 
plants. I burned their suirfaces. I have one 
which I have tteated with poudrette. On the 
banedWdladdedaahesi In aooM spots of this 



bed insects are on the plants, while on my pou* 
drette bed no insect is to be seen ; but the plants 
are very fine and vigorous. These plant beds of 
mine were all sowed at the same time, and in all 
other respects treated alike. 

Mr. Holmes, — A friend of mine makes a mop, 
dips it in spirits of turpentine, and applies it to the 
nests of the worm, and it kills them. 

Afr. Brown. — Guano has been found good for 
destroying vermin by fumigation. Also sulphur, 
tobacco, and red pepper seed. 

Col. Clark, Insects abound in earth, air, and wa- 
ter. Many of the races are carnivorous, devouring 
other insects. Many open little sluices in the soil, 
conferring on the farmer a benefit analogous to the 
celebrated modem process sub-soiling. 

STIRRINO THE GROUND IN DRY WEATHER. 

This and the next month are those in which we 
usually have our roost severe droughts, and where 
irrigation can not be resorted to, uiere is nothing 
like frequent stirring of the earth to obviate its bad 
effects. This in light soils, which suffer the most, 
is always easilv effected; the best time for the 
operation is early in the morning and toward eve- 
nmff, when the dew is on the ground. The most 
]>erfect instruments for this purpose, are, the cul- 
tivator with five double mould plow-teeth in it, 
followed by a trianffled harrow ot a proper width 
for the rows of whatever crop it is to be used 
among, full of fine sharp teeth made as long 
as the utmost dei)th to which they can penetrate 
the soil. The philosophy of firequent stirring the 
earth to obviate a drougnt is so fully explained 
at page 78, Vol I., that we need not again soon 
repeat the observations then made. 

SHOW OF THE AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTU- 
RAL, AND BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF JEFFERSON 
COLLEGE. 

I srr down to rive you a brief report of cor 
spring affriculturaf show, which came off yester- 
day. We have had a very interesting meeting, 
and the attendance, all things considered, was 
very full indeed. Several other caUs of interest 
occurred, unavoidably, on the same day, in oox 
neighborhood, drawing off a great many ; and the 
roads are insufferably dusty, from the long, severe 
and ruinous drought we have had, and still hare. 
Nevertheless, we who do the work have great causa 
of complaint to make, that on a sabject of such 
Tital importance to their interests, as improvement 
in all things agricultural, phinters show so muest 
apathy. On the occasion of a very interesting 
trial m the comparative merits of a number of ag* 
ricttlturai implements, which occupied a commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose, during two hours in 
the morning, there were but some fifteen or twenty 
planters on the ground ! But, firom the many ex- 
pressions of regret, which I have since heard, for 
non-attendance, when it became known how mnch 
of exceeding interest they had missed, I am con- 
fident that at the October trial, we shall have a 
crowd. It is upon this part of the exhibition that 
I have most to say, as my time and attention dui^ 
ing the day, were too niQch taken up to give ths 
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Stock and other things more than a cursory glance. 
I will forward you papers with the reports of com- 
mittees at length,* and pass on with the remark, 
that the number of cattle and horses was, I thought, 
fully as ^reat as at any previous meeting, some of 
them being remarkably fine. 

Of bulls, Mr. Hall had a very handsome two-year 
old white bull, which in my estimation ruled Jirst ; 
he is a compact, well-made animal, and handles 
well. Col. D. Cooper, from Wilkinson county, ex- 
lubited an aged bull which I must place next, even 
over the head of Mr. Hall's mountain of beef, Behz- 
hover — in my opinion there is no comparison be- 
tween the two animals, though I know that I could 
find few here to side with me. There were also two 
younger bulls, the property of Samuel Chamberlain 
and D. P. Jackson, that were very fine. Of sheep 
and hogs, the show was a poor one; every one being, 
like myself, afraid of the excessive dust. Col.Wailes 
exhibited a pen of very good sheep. In vegetables 
and flowers too, we were sadly wanting — caused 
by our long drought. Col. Wailes, the Rev. Mr. 
Whielden, and Dr. Butterfield, occupied one of the 
college halls with their fine Cabinets of stones, 
minerals, fossils, &c. Col. W. has a most ral- 
Bable collection, partictdarly of agates, madrepores, 
eoriLelians, &c., and of fossil and Indian remains. 
Mr. Whielden exhibited a miniature cage, of 
hroom-straw, in which were some dozen silk- 
worms in the act of enveloping themselves in their 
silken covering, by them lay a number of others, 
in different stages of growth, feeding. 

But to the implements. At about nine o'clock, 
the committee commenced operations on a piece 
of ground here, on Ingleside. From the prmted 
report you will see what plows, &c, were on the 
ground, and also the opmion of the committee, 
which you would oblige many here by publishing,! 
and confer too a more extensive benefit upon your 
makers of such things, if they will act upon it as 
they ought to do, than they are probably aware of. 
Prom the opinions there given, I must beg leave to 
differ somewhat. The fact is, we know so little 
h^e of how impleineDts of cast-iron answer the 
purpose, that there is a strong pejudice against 
them, which, however, would quickly give way to 
conviction. Ruggles, Nourse, & Mason's plow is 
a veiT large and heavy implemeDt,^ my objection 
10 which I will give presently. It tamed over a 
legular furrow of from 12 to 13 inches, by 64 in- 
iJhes ; while the two others that were tried turned 
only about 8 to 9, by from 4 to 7 inches. In ray 
oi>inion the teams did not exert themselves more 
with the eagle plow than with the others, and the 
hand had not half the work to do— then see the 
difference in the amount of work done. The 
groond was very dry, and had been much trodden, 
yet the eagle plow laid it neatly over, covering up 



♦ We received these papers, but they have unfortimate- 
It got mislaid, which prevents our giving a synopsis of 
ihe reports.— Ed. 

tThis we have never received, and shall be quite 
obliged if Mr. A. can yet furnish it for ns.— £d. 

I Since the reception of this report we have forwarded 
Mr. A. smaller plows of Ruggtes, Nourse, & Mason's 
manu&cture, which we are certain will please him^ for a 
single mule can draw with ease the smallest one we sent. 

Kd. 



the weeds completely, and leaving the ground 
well pulverized, aad ready for any Kind of crop; 
while the other plows ran very unsteadily, giving 
the plowman much to do, and turning over a very 
irregular furrow, throwing op the ground in large 
clods, gpugtog them out, as it were. Wood's plow 
has been many years in use here, and gives 
universal satisfaction, doing excellent work when 
the ground is in fair order: and they are lights 
strong, and cheap, costing $6, to $7 and $8. But 
when brought beside this excellent Boston plow of 
Ruggles, Nourse, & Mason, it was completely left 
behind, so much so, as to open the eyes of all prea- 
ent One of the committee remarked, that though 
he had been a farmer all his life, he had Icftmed 
more of plows and plowing during these two boors 
than he ever knew before ! There is no necessity for 
our plows and other implements being 90 strong and 
heavy as with you — we have na stones. Then our 
teams are lighter^the weather greatly hotter, so 
that animals can not stand so much. We are al- 
most all too short of team, and of C(»i8equenee have, 
at times, to work them too many hours. But I will 
go more at length into this matter in an article I 
have nearly ready for you, on JmpiemenU for the 
South, with rough sketches of some of my im- 
provements. Our plows, however, want lengthy \o 
give them steadiness. 

Let Ruggles, Nourse, &: Mason, and others of 
your best makers, including Prouty & Mears, and 
Bamaby & Mooer, send to our fall Show some 
plows made for the south, and such as they can fur- 
nish us with here at fair rates (my side-hill plow 
cost me here $18,.50, Ruggles & Ca's with coulter 
and wheel, $13) and they will open up for them- 
selves a good market. We are tired of seo^ng for 
implements without first seeing them. If they 
will forward them from Boston, they will coooe to 
the society free of charge, (see report) Let them 
consign them to Wm. L Minor, £s<|., our president, 
aud have them reach us by the middfe ol October, 
and they shall all have a fair trial, and will after- 
ward be sold by the society, and the mopey remit- 
ted to the owners, or disposed of otherwise as may 
be ordered. Is there no possibility of sending os a 
correct dynamometer at same time? If there is, let 
me know the cost, and the society, or some of its 
members will remit you in time to send us one. 
If the owners of the plows so desire it, they will 
be forwarded to shows in the adjoining counties 
of Jefferson and Wilkinson, and exhibited there 
also. TnonAB Affx^ck. 

ingleside. Miss., STlth April, 1844. 

POLLED GRADE DURHAMS. 

, I vrisH to return you my thanks for the iofbrma- 
tion yoa have vouchsafed me in your May Na, 
but must ask your forgiveness if I do not attach 
implicit faiih in the purity of the strain of any f} 
or { h\(xA Durharos without horns. I don't mesa 
to impeach your veracity, or to deny the possibih- 
ty of such a phenomenon ; but when we con^dtf 
that for an animal of the higher grade named, 
Jhe derations, and at least fifteen years, must 
have mtervened from the the first cross, I think it 
more likely, udUsb the iastaikoes apokea of by you 
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were bred under your own eye, or of ecjually ex- 
perienced professors of the art of breeding in ail 
its branches^ that some clandestine irregularity 
may have occurred to stamp the progeny with the 
deficiency in question. (a) I am aware that the 
Short Horns have a touch of the Polled breed ; but 
it is £ir back, and would have shown itself more 
generally than we find to be the case, if there 
were so strong a tendency in the cross to show it- 
self, as one ought be led to believe from your as- 
sertions : at any rate, its occasionallv hanpening 
must constitute an exception and not tnenue ; you 
are not thereby justified in deciding, ex cathedra^ 
upoD bare inspection, that a Polled cow was three 
quarters Durham, of whose parentage nothing was 
known. You ha?e not communicated to the pub- 
lic upon what grounds (other than the want 
of horns) you based your opinion ; if vou have 
any other we should be obliged to you it you will 
state them.{h) 

Besides, there is a well-known tendency in the 
Galloway with which Mr. Collins crossed his 
Short Horns, occasionally to produce diminutive 
horns; showing that the probabilities are alto- 
gether against anv Polled animal being of three- 
quarter or any higher grade of Durham blood.(c) 

*' P«t that cow m good condition," you say, " and 
to oar eye she would be anything but a raw-boned 
auimaL This sounds very much like admittance 
of the very error you reprobate, that of judging 
cattle not by their anatomy but their condition. 
Would she be less rawhoned if she were put into 
good condition l{d) 

The mode of proof I should propose would be 
<^a directly contrary nature, and the scraping the 
flesh off the bones would, I presume, be a better 
test of their fineness than putting flesh on. As 
you undoubtedly include your humble servant {e) 
m the number of those who pronounce such '* very 
erroneous decisions upon stock at our agricultural 
shows," and who thmk ** a lean beast must be 
raw-boned and coarse, and a fat one fine, with 
smooth bones," you will pardon me for saying, that 
the error I have fallen into, if it should prove to 
be such, may have arisen from ray unconsciously 
drawing a comparison in my own mind, between 
the frame of the cow Emma and those of certain 
grade Durhams in my own yard, without wai^uig 
until they were put into good condition.(/) 

Our relative correctness on this point ma/» ^oir- 
ever, be put to a strict test by acttuU admeasurement 
of the highly valuable creature referred to, tnd 
then contrasting it with that o( bona-fide Da»- 
hams, or cattle with avowedly fine bone. 

When this pomt has been satisfactorily settled, 
it will then be time enough to look round for 
those " cows of the ordinary P<?ilcd breed, with, 
as U4fu make me say, "forms as good as Mr. 
Schenck's cow ;" until then we should hardly 

a^ree as to what were w. ^ -tm- «- 

John W. Enevkls. 
(a) Oar authority on the point in question, was 
derived from an English breeder of the high- 
est respecubility, one who kept a regular record 
of his animals, whether grades or thorough breds, 
and we have no more doubt of the fact than if we 
had Ived ti&e <ne we had reference to ooiselTes, 



and all its ancestors. Nothing is more common in 
the Smithfield market, in London, than half to 
three fourths and seven eighths grade Durham 
bullocks, descended from the black Polled Scotch 
cow ; and yet the color of these grades is more 
generally all black, and they are usually without 
horos, or merely show the smallest possible apol- 
ogy for horns, short stubs occasionally, hung loose- 
ly to the head by a stringy integument not muck 
thicker than the skin. 

{h) Even allowing an " exception,^ we (that is, 
the writer of these remarks and the one who was 
with him, an English breeder of much experience) 
think our judgment quite as correct in supposing 
Mr. Schenck's cow might come under this catego- 
ry, as Mr. Enevels, that she might not. We at 
least are two to one thus far in the matter, and ac- 
cording to the principles of the government under 
which we reside, our authority must be decisive. 
This last expression is badinage. But as it is a 
mere matter of opinion, in which either party may 
be right or wrong, we shall not argue the point. 
If Mr. K. will turn to our second vol., p. 270, he 
win find the " grounds" upon which our ''opinions 
were based" expressed in full, viz., ** a good spread 
of hip ; long head ; low, deep brisket ; hsindlet 
well,'' &c, &c, all marked characteristics of the 
thorough-bred Durham, which no other breed of 
cattle possesses in the same eininent degree. My 
own opinion, and that of my friend with me, were 
not expressed till after handling Emma pretty' 
thoroughly, and scrutinizing her in every point, 
and talking the whole matter over minutely be- 
tween us, and this opinion the public can take for 
what it is worth and no more. 

(c) To all this we can say, that mcU which we 
have not space to relate, are entirely against the 
"probabilities." 

(d) By "raw-bones" we understand Mr. K. to 
speaK in the popular but erroneous acceptance of 
the terms, coarse-bones. We will therefore take 
this correction, and say, that when the 'bones 
of an animal are thickly clothed with &t and 
flesb, they do appear relatively finer to the gen- 
eral eye than when " raw," or, in other words, 
when the animal is in poor condition. We en- 
deavor, now, in forming our judgment as to the 
coarseness or fineness of an aniinal's bones, to di- 
vest them in our mind's eye of all flesh, and re- 
sard them relatively in their nakedness. Under 
this phase we consider Mr. Schenck's cow a me- 
dium animal as to fineness of bone. 

(e) We regret that Mr. K. should suppose us per- 
sonal in our allusions ; we meant to be understood 
as 6peaking[ generally ; and if he will reperuse the 
pasMffe, with its context, we think he will be con- 
vinced of this assertion. 

(/) If Mr. K. has better grade Durhams than 
Emma, we are happy to hear it, and shall want 
no other evidence in saying that his stock must be 
a choice one ; and, to conclude, we shall be ready 
any time to take a tape line in hand, and go on a 
measuring expedition with him. By so doing, 
we are certain that we should be placed in the 
way of hearing much shrewd observation, and 
acquiring some good lessons on the subject of 
stock breeding. 
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REVIEW OF MR. DANA-S GEOLOGY OF SOIL. 

The most striking effect on the miad in perusins 
[r. Dana's Muck Manual, is the manner in which 
e assumes deductive facts at will, and his dog- 
tatic mode of forcing them on the reader, with- 
it in any instance offering a reason for his bold 
^sumptions. 

At page 7, he asserts, ;hat " however named and 
assed are the rocks of the earth's surface, they 
ive one common origin, the molten-matter of the 
obe. Hence, having a common origin, their ul- 
mate chemical consuiuents are similar." 

What says Buckland ? — " Geology has already 
oved by physical evidence, that the surface of 
e globe has not existed in its actual state from 
ernity, but has advanced through a series of ere* 
ive operations, succeeding one another at long 
id definite intervals of time." Page 20, vol. IsL 

Mr. Dana, pa^e 9, says, " The chemical constitu- 
M of all rocks is similar." Again page 10, '* The 
appeao and fossiliferous rocks contain the most 
ue and magnesia; the granitic and non-fossil- 
arous, the most silex. The amount of this dif- 
rence is about from four to seven per cent. ; yet 
)twithstanding this, the general chemical consti- 
ition of all rocKs approaches so nearly to identity, 
lat this may be laid down as the first principle m 
jricultural chemistry, that there is one rock, con' 
guently one soil^ 

We must infer from this, that the chemical con- 
ituents of gratiitic and calcareous rocks are the 
ime ; and also that the same soil will be pro- 
iced from the debris of the two rocks. I need 
Dt point out to any chemist, mioeralogist, or ge- 
ogist, the al^surdity of such an unwarranted as- 
imption ! ! 

Mr. Dana goes (m to assert, page 10, that " to 
le farmer, all soil is primary. The question then 
•ises, how do rocks and soil affect vegetation ? 
s a consequence of the first proposition, it may 
I laid down as the second principle of agricultural 
lemistry that rocks do not affect the vegetation 
kich covers themJ** 

The first proposition if evidently absurd, that 
all soil is primary ;" but if true, what connexion 

there between this and the deduction, that 
rocks do not affect vegetation V* 

In answer to this unsupported assertion of Mr. D., 

would ask him, why the soils covering lime- 
one rocks are in all coimtries the most prodnc- 
ve ? Sir Humphrey Davy says, " The proauctive* 
ess of soil must likewise be influenced by the na- 
ire of the subsoil, or the earthy or stony strata on 
hich they rest, and this circumstance ought to 
3 particularly attended to in considering their 
lemical nature, and the system of agricultmral im- 
rovement." 

At page 21, Mr. D. makes the following remark- 
)le and extraordinary assertions ! ! *' The same 
oiformity of cheniical composition characterizes 
nl, whicn characterizes rocks ; that is great sim- 
arity, but not identity, and it is on limited patch- 
i only, that soil partakes decidedly of the char- 
:ter of the underkyinj^ rocks." 

** The extensive analysis of soil, executed by the 
eological surveyor of Massachusetts, taken from 
rery variety of rock-fonnatioDy presents a remark- 



able uniformity, both of ehemica! constitotioD, and 
mioeraloffical composition of the earthy ingredi- 
ents. The same truth is presented by the aoily- 
sis of soil from various parts of the globe. It is a 
conclusion, warranted, by the widest e^€tminQlion, 
that the mineral constituents of 100 parts of tbe 
soil of our globe, is composed of sand or silicates 
89.28; salts of lime 00.85." 

Tbe extracts I have made afford a fair specimva 
of Mr. Dana's reasoning in his geolo^ of soils. 
It is throughout a serieu of dogmatic assertions to- 
tally unsupported by scientific facts. Europe has 
produced many celebrated analyzers of soils, and 
their results are altogether at variance with Mr. 
Dana's positive assertions. Vanquelin was an an- 
alyzer of soils, and the process prescribed by him, 
in the Annales de Cbemie, 30th vol., is the besi 
which has yet been offered. Lowitz, Berthier, 
Berzelius, Dundonald, Kirwan, Young, Gay Los- 
sac, Thenard, Davy, Tillet, and many others in 
Europe, as able chemists in our own country, have 
been analysers of soils, and not one of them ever 
gave such restilts as appears in Mr. Dana's geology 
of soil. 

I shall (^uote three results of analysis of sois, 
two by Sir H. Davy, and one by M. Tillet, all 
widely distant from each other. Sir H. Davy re- 
marks that *' those soils that are the most produc- 
tive of com [grain] contain always considerable 
proportions of aluminous or calcareous (lime) earth, 
and most generally both, in a finely divided state.'' 

" The quantity of calcareous earth is however 
very various, and in some cases exceedingly small. 
A very fertile com soil from Ormiston in East Lo- 
thian afforded in a hundred parts onlv eleven parts 
of calcareous earth ; the finely-divided eby amooDi- 
edto forty-five parts." 

" A soil from the low lands of Sotnersetshire. 
celebrated for producing excellent crops -of wheat 
and beans without manure ; I found to consist of 
11 per cent of sand, chiefly siliceous, about 70 per 
cent of lime, about 5 per cent of vegetable mat- 
ter, and other minor ingredients.'' 

The most productive soils around P&rts, was 
found by M. Tillet, " to be composed of 36 per 
cent of aluminous clay, 24 per cent of river-sand^ 
tartly siliceous, and 37 per cent of limestone." 

^ere we have correct analyses of productive soils 
from Scotland, England, and France ; the first con- 
taining 11 per cent of lime and 45 alumina ; the 
aecond r«quirin^ no manure, about 70 per cent of 
lime, and the third more than 36 per cent Yet in 
the face of such high authority, Mr. Dana ded^ 
that " m the mineral constituents of 100 parts of 
the soil of oui fflobe, there exists but a fraciiou of 
one per cent 6( lime." As he obtained kis inkt- 
mauon from the analysis of the soil of Maasaebo- 
setts, we can no longer be surprised at the stmlity 
of that state, and at her having to buy the prino- 
palnortion of her grain ftom more favored states. 

Mr. Dana admits that limited patches only d 
the soil of the globe may partake of the character 
of the under laymg rocks. Such aduusston is dc* 
required to disprove the positions laid down tnr 
fcim Without knowfaig anything of geology, it 



him. 



must be evident to the most unscientific observer 
that Infinite Wisdom did not placa such 
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layers of carboDiferous rock, covering the face of 
▼alleys and mountains of more than half of the 
surface of the globe, without designing it for ben- 
eficial purposes. The sun and air decompose such 
rocks on the surface, the rains wash off the parts 
decomposed, carries it into the valleys, where it 
mixes with various other matters, and the carbon^ 
ic gas supplies vegeution with more than 60 per 
cen t. of its food. If only a fraction of one per cent, 
of lime were found in the soil of the globe, then 
must the evident wisdom and benevolence of the 
Supreme have been overruled. As this is impos- 
sible, the probability is that man has misinter- 
preted his operative action. 

Even granting the absurd theory of Mr. Dana« 
that ** there is but one rock and one soil," his an- 
alysis of that rock and soil is anything but correct ; 
and if he obtained his information from the ge- 
olo^cal siureyor of Massachusetts, then must we 
decide that the surveyor was, to say the least, a 
very incompetent analyzer. Mr. D., page 8, clas- 
sifies the primitive rocks, as granite, gneiss, sien- 
ite, greenstone, porphyry, basalt, &c Let us see 
whether these rocks anord 89.28 silex, and only 
85 of one per cent, of lime. 

Primitive granite is composed of silex, 68, al- 
amina 14, lime 2.33, potash 9. Granite is com- 
posed of silex, mica, and felspar, and the above 
analysis is taken on the supposition that each are 
in equal quantities, but it is well known that the 
felspar is generally the predominating material, 
which would lessen the proportion of silex ma- 
terially, and increase the alumina and lime. 

Gneiss contains much less silex than primitive 
granite, more alumina, and more oxide of iron. 

Sienite b distinguished from granite by the pres- 
ence of hornblende — this mineral contains 42 silex, 
12 alumina, 11 lime, 2.25 magnesia, 30 oxide of 
iron. Red felspar is the predominating material 
in sienite — components 62 silex, 17 alumina, 3 
lime, 13 potash. 

In greenstone the hornblende predominates, silex 
and mica are rarely found in it ; the felspar is in 
this mineral always green or greenish. See com- 
ponents as above. 

Porphyry is a compound rock, varying much in 
its base and in its mineral structure, containing 
quartz and felspar in a crystalline state. 

Basalt varies much in its properties, it gives 
from 42 to 56 silex, from 15 to 30 alumina, from 8 
to 10 lime, and from 8 to 25 iron. 

In my next I shall review Mr. Dana's chemistry 
cf soil Wh. Parxbidgb. 



PROFITS OF POULTRY. 

I NoncBD in the last number of the American 
Agriculturist, some queries propounded by a cor- 
respondent over the signature of ** H. C. M.," in 
regard to the profits from, number of eggs obtain- 
ed, and amount of food consumed by a given num- 
ber of fowls per year. 

Now, sir, m the first place, I would recommend 
to your correspondent to try the experiment him- 
self, even if it be on a small scale, say from 12 to 
20 fowls. Keep an accurate account with them, 
charge the cost of the fowls, the food they coq- 



surae, ^nd all expenses attending them. Keep an 
accurate account of all the eggs obtained, all the 
chickens raised ; and at the end of the year cicnlit 
the eggs, and the stock on hand, and the queries 
will be answered. But, as he probably wishes to 
avail himself of the experience of others, and jump 
into the business at once, I will endeavor to grat- 
ify him by giving the result of some of my experi- 
ence. 

When I first moved on to my farm, I kept about 
100 fowls, which were allowed to run and rooat 
where they pleased, atmoying me in the gar- 
den, destroying mv ffrain, and soiling my imple- 
ments, and from which we did not obtain over 1000 
eggs and about 60 chickens, during the year. I 
then built me a poultry-house, and enclosed about 
one fourth of an acre of ground with a picket fence, 
between six and seven ieet hiffh, placed the fowls 
in it, and commenced keening debit and credit with 
them. In six months and seven days we obtained 
from 60 hens 2655 eggs. The year following, 
from the same number of hens we obtained over 
4000 eggs. 

Hens that are well fed, and attended will aver- 
age about 90 eggs each per year ; and they will 
consume about 38 quarts of grain, in proportion as 
follows, per head, in the same time. 

The amount consumed within the year, of the 
different kinds of grain, was 

91 bushels of wheat-screenings,. . . .21 c . .$19,11 
6 « rye, 621.... 3,75 

11 « millet, 62i.... 6,871 

2 " com, Sej.... 1,121 

3 « barley, 50 1,50 

2 « Indianmeal, 100 2,00 

115 bushels \ $34,36 

Amount of eggs and poultry sold was 56,79 

Leaving a balance of only $22,43 

We were more fortunate last year, as will be 
seen from the following. Our stock consisted of 
84 fowls including cocks ; 3 turkeys, 7 geese, 2 
ducks, and 2 guinea-fowls, which was of course 
much increased in the spring and summer by the 
young reared. They consumed 
71 bushels wheat-screenings,. ... 15 c $10,65 

4 « millet, 50 2,00 

14| " com, 42i 6,17 

30i « oats, 24 7,26 

8 << potatoes, boiled, 25 2,00 

127f bushels $28,08 

We obtained 4152 eggs, average 1 c 41,52 

80 fowls, sold for 47,15 

32 bushels manure, sold 

at 18f 6,00—94,67 

Profit, 466,69 

These fowls were confined in a yard and allow- 
ed as much grain as they would eat, it bein^ kept 
constantly before them, changed often, and m the 
winter boiled potatoes were ted to them warm, and 
occasionally animal food. They were plentifiilly 
supplied with lime, gravel, and water. Some a(* 
lowance, however, must be made in regard to the 
amount of sales, as many of the fowls were of 
fancy breeds. 
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Persons liriDg near a city or village, will find 
poultry to pay much better than those living at a 
distance, which, in a measure, will account (or the 
difierence of opinion in regard to the profits arising 
from them. Then again, in the hands of some, 
they will be made profitable, while in the hands 
of others they would be a losing concern. Much 
depends on management ; and I contend, that with 
proper management, and favorably situated, fowls 
can be made as profitable, according to the capital 
invested, and labor employed, as any other branch 
on the fiirm ; but like all kinds of business, to be 
successful, it must be attended to. In raising or 
managing poultry, as with most other things, a 
tittle experience is worth more than a great deal 
•/ theory. 

Where eggs is the principal object the Poland, 
or crosses of the Poland, are undoubtedly the best, 
as they very seldom want to set I consider it 
most profitable to sell the eg^ when high, and 
leC them hatch when the price is low. 

On many accounts, and in favorable situations, 
geese can be innde profitable. They will live on 
grass in the summer without grain, their feathers 
are valuable, and their carcass, when young and 
fiit, wiU command a fair price. But to counter- 
balance this, unless confined to a single pasture, 
they are not only troublesome but destructive to 
grain or grass in meadows. In order to obtain a 
good crop and the best of feathers, it is requisite 
that they should have a stream or pond of water 
to resort for washing, &c C. N. Bkment. 

Three Hills Farm, May, 1844. 



THE CULTURE OF TOBACCO.— NO. II. 

Tobacco requires for its successful cultivation 
two conditions — an abundant supply of proper sa- 
line matter, and secondly, a sufficient source of am« 
monia. 

In the mineral earth the former condition may 
be present, but the second as long as the soil is 
imtouched is absent. The saline matter is how- 
ever but very sparingly dissolved, while the plants 
require a lar^e supply, and especially during the 
earlier periods of growth. Ihe indications are 
therefore clear enough, and may be expressed un- 
der three heads. 

1st To pulverize the soil, or give it porosity. 

2d. To hasten the solubility of the necessary 
saline substances. 

2d. To secure a supply of ammonia. 

1 St To pulverize the Soil. — W hen it is adhesive 
and wanting in porosity, it must be rendered fine. 
This may be accomplished by many means, in dif- 
ferent localities. If lime is abundant, and the 
land a stiff clay, it should be used freely, drainage 
may be necessary, admixture with vegetable mat- 
ter, as leaves, eawdust, muck, fallowing crops, 
burning clay, repeated stirring, rolling, &c. 

By pulverizing the soil two important points are 
attained : First, the greater absorption of gaseous 
matter, dew, and fluids from the air : and secondly, 
the means of dissolving saline matters are in- 
crease. Beside these advantages, the plant is 
enabled to draw food from a mach greiUer extent, 



and the improvement, if properly made, is a per- 
manent advantage to the land. ' 

The absorption of gaseous matter is increased to 
an extent directly proportional to the fineness, and 
looseness of the soil. This requisite to fertility is 
certainly appreciated by many farmers, but there 
are none who are fully alive to its capabilities. 
So much may be accomplished in agriculture by 
attending to this one point that it may be made 
the first, and only principle of successful farming, 
provided the mineral composition of the earth is 
suitable. Every one is now aware chat plants 
will grow and flourish in charcoal- powder watered 
with rain-water, sufficient saline matter being pses- 
ent Yet the charcoal, properly so called, mde- 
pendently of the bodies which adhere to it, fur- 
nishes no part of the food of plants, not so much as 
the clay of the field. It acts in consequence of its 
extraordinary porosity in absorbing and holding a 
sufficient amount of the carbonic acid, and ammo- 
nia of the air, to answer the necessities of the most 
luxuriant vegetation. Its action is undiminished 
for years so long as it is in contact with air. 
There may be a slight difference m the proportions 
of gaseous matters which clay absorbs, when com- 
pared with charcoal, but leaving that out of consid- 
eration, it may be proved that if the clay of the 
surface-soil could be reduced to the same condition 
of porosity, it would perform the very same office 
as charcoal, and constitute in itself a sufficient 
material whereon the most luxuriant plants mi^ht 
be raised, provided as before the necessary saliDe 
matters were present Common clay can not be 
brought into this slate of maximum porosity by 
mechanical means, for it differs from cliarcoai in its 
intense cohesion for water : but when it has been 
burned, this point of difference is destroyed and the 
two now resemble one another very closely in this 
physical property, and are equally known, as well 
as coal-cinders which act in the same way, as fer- 
tilizing agents. 

The doctrine advanced is not new, the indefati- 
gable Jethro Tnll, as the result of mere experience, 
wrote on it, and secured among other illustrious 
disciples the name of Duhame). Liebig applying 
the measures given by Dalton for the al^orbent 
power of box-wood charcoal, and which are very 
iar beyond an expression of the real absorption by 
pine charcoal exposed to moisture on the open field, 
was the first to account for one feature of the ad- 
vantage gained by pulverizing the soil. But 
neither he, nor any other writer on agriculture, 
has alluded to the tact, that dissimilar soils al»orb 
unequal quantities of the components of the at- 
mosphere. This is a topic of great importance in 
practice, and should be submitted to rigid experi- 
ment. From this investigation will appear the 
reason why certain iron-stone lands and fine da3r3 
are so decidedly superior to loose sandy soils. It 
leads also to the conclusion, that an addition of 
barren sand to clay is injudicious on the whole, for 
the same expense directed to burning the surface, 
or turning in green fallows would lead to much 
more real advantage. 

It may be urged by my readers, that one of the 
facts, previously so much insisted on, proves of no 
consequence here, or that there is a oootnidictioB 
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between the statement now made, that enough 
carlfonic acid and ammonia can be obtained from 
the mineral earth to support luxuriant vegetation, 
and the previous assertion, that a certain class of 
plants are to be found only on soils rich in ve2reta- 
ble matter. There is however no contradiction, 
but a truth of great interest to the former involved 
in these facts. They are both practically correct, 
both made the basis of successful agriculture in 
extensive districts of country, and both lauded to 
the skies as the true method of culture. As a 
proof I refer the reader to part I., vol. 4 of the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Agricultural Society, he will find, 
begriuning at page 267, an account of the practice of 
paring and burning resorted to in the Rooihings Dis- 
trict of £ngland, with its great success. Here are 
farmers laying down land to meadow, for the pur- 
pose in a few years of breaking it up to burn, when 
it has accumulated vegetable matter; and when 
other equali]^ intelligent farmers would consider it in 
a fine condition to turn in as an improvement to the 
land. Both are right in their practice, there may 
be a difierence in expense, which I will not now 
consider, but both operations, although come at as 
the result of experience, and of great antiquity, are 
yet founded upon the very same scientific principle 
and accomplish the same indication. 

Again, we learn by the result of the foregoing 
practice, as well as from investigations with char- 
coal, that those plants such as tobacco, Jamestown- 
weed, wheat, £c., which do not draw sufficient 
nitrogen from the air for luxuriant growth, may be 
abundantly supplied in a highly porous soil, solely 
of mineral earth, without humus. That decaying 
vegetable matter is not to them food, but only the 
gaseous bodies which they yield by decay, that the 
same gases absorbed by certain porous minerals 
from the atmosphere are adequate to their develop- 
ment. 

The &rmer, therefore, is put in possession of an 
important principle, which may be satisfied by 
▼ery dissimilar piactice. He learns that vegetable 
matter is unnecessary to fertility, where his soil is 
sufficiently ameliorated by burning for increased 
porosity, or that if burning is improper, as in 
sandy and lime-stone soils, he can secure the object 
aimed at by impregnating the land with yegetable 
matter or adding charcoal or burnt clay from else- 
where. 

But the pulverization of the soil does not ini- 
prove it merely in a mechanical sense, there is 
another great advantage gained. It assists in a 
very important manner in attaining the great ob- 
ject of increasing the amount of saline matter ren- 
dered soluble. I here disregard all consideration 
of porosity, and suppose the mineral earth as re- 
duced to an extremely fine powder, or at least of- 
fering an immense amount of surface if not in fine 
powder. A highly porous substance, as charcoal 
or chalk, does not expose to the air merely its vis- 
ible superficies, but every pore and cell presents 
its sides and cavities. It is this extent of actual 
surface which I am considering, and not the me- 
chanical size of the particles, altnough it is possible 
to attain immense surface by reducing them con- 
siderably. In the loose, friable soil, saline matter 
is rendered soluble much more rapidly than in the 



adhesive and hard massed. For, as is well known* 
the surfaces of solids increase in a much higher pro- 
gression than their diameters. The smaller thei^ 
fore the particle, or the more porous the structure, 
the greater the extent of surface exposed, and the 
larger the quantity upon which the carbonic acid 
water and other solvents can act. Much more w»- 
ter is held by such land, and with the gaseous sub- 
stances always present, the greater the rapiditr 
with which saline substances are dissolved. With 
respect to burnt lands there is an additional advan- 
tage which is of a chemical character, viz : the ftp 
cility with which certain silicates are dissolved; on 
this topic however I may treat hereafter. 

The science of agriculture is not so transparent 
an afiair as many persons suppose ; it is not the 
perusal of a theoretical treatise that is sufficient to 
convert the tyro into a sage. Even Tull, who, al- 
beit without much science, was an exceedingly 
ffood observer, fell into a lamentable error w£ien 
he supposed that friability of soil was the only es- 
sential to fertility. There are soils with a maxi- 
mum fineness which are defective. I have luid 
during the present summer, an opportunity of 
meeting with a very striking case, in a specimen 
submitted to me for analysis by R. L. Pell, Esq,, 
which was so remarkable for its fineness, that on 
showing it to an experienced farmer he pronounced 
it extremely fertile; yet it was barren in conse- 
quence of tne want of lime, as was developed by 
analysis. Therefore we repeat, that the necessary 
saline matters must be present. 

So contradictory is the practice of paring and 
burning to the more common method of accumula- 
ting vegetable matter in the soil, that those farm- 
ers who have never adopted the former are in- 
credulous about its expediencv. In the first, die 
vegetable matter accumulated by grass roots is 
made the fuel; in the ordinary method, the same 
organized substances are treasured up as the great 
acquisition of the farmer. It is in consequence of 
turning so much attention to one only of ^ese 
processes that Liebig and Boussingault respectively, 
have advocated theories of agri<uilture so dissim- 
ilar. 

Liebij^, in his last work, lays down the doctrine 
that saline niatters are the true and onlv fertilizers ; 
while Boussingault^ impressed with the great ad- 
vantages of ammonial substances, declares that the 
value of manures is directly as the nitrogen they 
contain. These views, so discordant, are nev^- 
theless the expressions of the culture of difieroit 
countries. While the husbandman of Flanders 
and China knows nothing in nature equal in fertil- 
ity to urine, the Egvptian dresses his soil with the 
ashes only of camel's dung, or to bring the prac- 
tice more clearly before our ideas, he bnras the 
stable manure for the sake of the ashes. In the 
same way, in Europe, more especially in the Brit- 
ish isles, vegetable matter of the soil is burnt and 
the ashes only retained. Both these national 
practices are successful. In the opinion of the 
people of Flanders, Liebi? is wrong and Boussin- 
gault right ; in Egypt Liebig is right and Boussin- 
gault wrong. These dissensions are unfortunate. 
Agriculture as an art, has been the centre of the 
most contradictory notions ; but science admits qb^ 
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of one true theory. Bo*th these eminent men hare 
erred in seizing upon one fact as the basis of 
a doctrine. There can be no question that the 
Flanders husbandry is right, so far as common 
farming ffoes, because it is successful — nay, there 
is no doubt that if those people were to bum the 
excrementitious matters they use, they would 
destroy their prospects. That is to say, if they 
adopted the one principle of Liebig they would 
ruin their fortunes. On the other hand, if the 
nan of Egypt should nay for the nitrogen of fresh 
camel's dung, he would be making a bad invest- 
inent. These men till different soils: tbat of 
Flanders is sandy, loose, but not naturally friable ; 
it filters off water, but does not absorb and retain 
atmospheric gases. In Egypt, the soil is made 
from the annual sediment of the Nile ; nothing 
can be finer, more friable, more porous. 

Both Liebig and Boussingault hare erred in lay- 
ing too much stress upon one condition of fertility ; 
you may read their works without supposing there 
IS any other than that laid down by either. But 
there are two essentially distinct and essentially 
important principles in the cultivation of such 
plants as tobacco and wheat. 

1st. The presence of saline matters. 

2d. The presence of ammonia, &c., in the soil, 
either in rirtue of an abundance of decajring vege- 
table matter, or by reason of the porosity of die 
soil. 

This long digression will now appear not unne- 
cessary. As a writer in a journal which passes 
into the hands of planters cultivating very dissimi- 
lar lands, I could not recommend a proceeding 
only suiuble to a limestone soil ; and as a scien- 
tific man, I would not allow myself to fall into the 
vulgar error of laying down one plan of improve- 
ment as suited to all which was in truth proper 
only to a specific tract. Let me be well under- 
stood : the two principles laid down, if correctly 
aimrehended, pomt out the method of treatment 
to V pursued m every case, but I leave the ques- 
tion of expediency and profit to the farmer ; he 
must decide whether, to attain the second deside- 
ratum, he will bum a stiff clay, or fallow, with 
dover ; both will answer the end, but the former 
it more durable, for a good burning will show its 
^ects for seven or more years. In sandy tracts 
we may improve by fkllows, charcoal, &c, but 
can not b^ burning, which increases the looseness 
of the soil Limestone lands must not be burnt, 
fer obvious reasons. D. P. Gardnek, M. D., 

Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry. 

New York, June, 1644. 

CULTURE OF THE SUGARCANE.— NO. II. 

Manner of Cultivation, — ^In Georgia the cane 
was cultivated diffventlv from what it was else- 
where. It naturally took the course of our cotton 
culture of the seacoast; to wit, ridges at five feet 
i^rt; a trench was opened on the top of the 
ndge, three inches deep, in which a double row 
of eane-plants were placed, cut about two feet 
long, and placed so as the eyes which are alternate, 
ah(Mild be on the sides, and then covered with two 
mehetofaartli. Thisyon may sui^pote in a good 



season gives a continued line of stalks, not more 
than three inches apart, and throwing up cane five 
or six feet fit for the mill. I have oAen supposed 
that there was growing of vegetable matter to the 
acre, from 30 to 40 tons, certainly containing more 
nutritious matter for stock, than any other plant 
would give upon the same surface. 

In Louisiana they planted altogether with the 
plow, and had their trenches not more than 2^ feet 
apart; they have since gradually widened tbeir 
distance. When I was there, they used geoeraUv 
the old French plow, with a wheel at the end d 
the beam. With strong teams, they plowed deep 
and better than anywhere I had seen m the aooih- 
era states. It was by means of the plow, that 
thev planted so many acres to the laborer; and 
again, because they had little grass upon their 
river-lands except the nut-grass. This absence of 
grass-seed I have of>en wondered at ; and at last, 
could only attribute it to the great distance at which 
the cultivated highlands were situated; so that 
the seeds that the winds or the birds mi^ht waft 
to the river, were swelled and barst, and lost their 
vegetative power before they reached the lower 
if ississippi, or sugar country. 

The cane in Janaaica, (as we see in Bryan Ed- 
wards, and as I knew from two clever and educa- 
ted men, who became my neighbors in 180D, and 
who had been many years agents and managers of 
estates in Jamaica,) was planted with ih« hoe: 
holes in lines two feet one way, and four the 
other, were dug two feet loop, a foot wide, and a 
foot deep. Into this deep hole, six or seven short 
cuts of cane were placed, as much manure as their 
numerous mules and oxen, fed on the cane-tafis 
and Guinea-grass could produce, was thrown m, 
and then two inches of earth dressed down. At 
every weedmst, additional earth was drawn in, 
until, at the close of their cane-working, the land 
was a^in levelled, without the intermediate spa- 
ces being broken up. It took sixty hands to hole 
an acre, and at few plantations was there half an 
acre to the laborer of plant-cane ; the rest of the 
crop was first year's ra toons, and sometimes two- 
year ratoons. in St. Domingo, the fields that were 
watered from the mountain streanos, were some- 
times ratooned for many years, giving for the prod- 
uct of these irrigated lands, one third more si^ar 
than the lands of Jamaica, where there were kw 
or no watered lands. 

In India, in the interior country, Ijring between 
the Jumna and the Ganges, which is the sugar 
country of Hindoostan, they have a still more dil- 
atory and extraordinary process; they plant in 
boles, but not so deep as in Jamaica, carefnllf ma- 
nure and water sometimes by a well, drawing wa- 
ter by a bucket, either by a buffalo or with men; 
and lastly, when the soil is level, and the cane 
run up to near their height, they draw them u^ 
gether, wrapping their leaves around th«r eolleel- 
ed stalks, to preserve them from blowing down by 
the winds that precede and follow the change of 
the monsoon. This cane is manufactured in the 
field where it grows, with no shelter for wien or 
boilers, or the stone rollers with which they ex- 
press the juice, but a tree. Yet they tell us, in 
the Asaiatic Register, published in Cakutta, in 
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India's better day» ttiat with this rude but dilato- 
ry process, they made 4,000 Jbs. to the acre ; the 
Bugar is, however, very bad. And if human Jabor 
"was worth anything, and in any way voluntary, 
cane would not be grown, and sugar sent 2,000 
miles down the Ganges, to be shipped to England, 
and there sold for 15 or 16 shillings per cwu in 
bond. But the man has as little roliiion as the 
bufialo that draws his water, or turns his stone 
mill. Perhaps you may ask me, what do I say of 
the Mauritius? Fifteen years ago, ever>' valley in 
the motmtains of the island heanl the roar of the 
water-mill; every plain had its steam engine; 
there was gla4ness and hospitality in every coun- 
try hall ; there was festivity, and commerce, and 
prosperity, in every port. But the spoiler and his 
mandate have gone forth from England ; master 
aod servant have been stncken down; all is mis- 
erv and ruin, from one end to the other of tlie 
Isle of France. Nor is ike day very distant when 
the owl will nestle her young in her engine houses, 
and her water-mills, and be only disturbt*d when 
the pirate returns from roaming the sea, to hide his 
spoils in the desolate and solitary places of the 
Mauritius, of Jamaica, and the Caribbee Islands. 

The Manufacture of Su^ar, — The process of 
-sugar- boiling has greatly changed since I began to 
grow cane in the vear 1806. At that time Jamai- 
ca produced the best raw su^ar that was grown, 
a bright yellow, strong-grained sugar; it was pre- 
ferred by the sugar refiners ; they used Bristol 
lime or coarse marble in the clariBcaiion of the 
juices. The French of St. Domingo had generally 
iised alkalies, which gave a lighter color, but a 
smaller and softer-grained sugar. Bryan Higsjins, 
txie of the Rumford school, at an expense of five 
thousand pounds to the colony, was kept in Ja- 
maica for two years in arranging their boiling ap- 
paratus ; his great object was the economy of fuel, 
as much of this was English coal. The boilers of 
Jamaica were of copper, and, as arranged by Bry- 
an Higgins, comisted of two cfarifiers, square, 
standing beside each other, with cocks in each, 
and upon separate flues of the same fire ; so that 

I while the fire was acting upon one, allowing the 
feeula to rise to the surface, where it formed a 
thick, leathery coat, this process was going on, 
while the other clarifier was filling from the mill. 
The juice in these clarifiers should not boil, but be 
brought to a simmer, and remain for a short time 
at 160 to 170 of Fahrenheit. When the feeula 
has apparently afl risen, as the clarifier above the 
first boiler in the range contains as much juice as 

I will fill the first hoiler, the cock is turned, and the 
clarified iuice is discharged into the boiler, the 
feoala subsides to the bottom; as the purified juice 
runs off, in an unbroken surface, and is then taken 
oat of the darifier, and the kettle cleaned for a 
fenewed operation, while the other kettle beside 
it is going on with the same process, to be ready 
for a renewed charge for the evaporating kettle. 
At that time there was no means of determining 
the point at which the sugar would crystallize, but 
the negro boiler's eye, or the touch of his iiand ; 
iot 1 never saw any manager from Jamaica who 
either knew the quantity of lime to be given, or 
whea the process of sugar boiling should termi- 



nate ; these matters were altogether left to the ne- 
gro operator; for they had in use on the planta- 
tions neither the hydrometer, for determining the 
qviantity of sweets contained in the cane juice, nor 
the thermometer, to tell when the process of boil- 
ing should cease. Both of the^e instruments were 
introduced by Mr. Constance, from France, into a 
refinery at New York — the thermometer certain- 
ly — and these instruments simplify the process 
greatly. 

My growing cane and manufacturing sugar in 
Georgia, drew the attention of manv persons at a 
distance; among others. Dr. Mitchell alluded to it 
in one of his books, and Mr. Pitkin in his work 
upon the statistics of the United Slates, and everv 
one was disposed to lend me a helping hand. A 
friend sent me Beaume*s hydrometer, intimating 
ihat water was the unit. After hundreds of ex- 
periments, I ascertained that when the raw cane 
juice rose to 7 on the scale, the juice would granu- 
late ; below that it would not ; here was a useful 
end gained. Cut your cane a little lower, or shorter 
for the mill. After securing enough of the upper 
portion of your cane for planting, feed the rest to 
your oxen, horses, mules, or other cattle ; no feed 
IS equal to it in equal quantities. 

The sugar cane was once cultivated in Spain 
and Italy, hut was found to produce so much of 
the molasses sweets, and so little of the sweets that 
would crystallize, that the cultivation was given 
up, and yet the molasses sweet is the more in- 
tense, and will probably go further in nourishing 
either man or animal, as it produces more alcohol 
in distillation in the ratio of quantity. 

In the year 1821. beinff in New Vork, and still 
anxious to learn if the refining houses afforded any- 
thing new upon sugar-nwiking, Mr. John Bolton 
carried me for that purpose to Mr. Strong's refine- 
ry, who readily accompanied us through his works. 
I was surprised to see % very large thermometer 
standing in the last boiler in his range, in the 
midst of the boiling syrup; Tasked him for what 
purpose ; he replied, luroing to a young man that 
stood beside us, that his foreman had made a 
great discovery, that the instrument indicated, and ' 
uniformly, the point at which the syrup should bo 
taken iVom the fire, to wit, 242° to 243®, depend- 
ing, in some degree, upon the depth of the kettle, 
and the quantity of sugar refining. Taking Mr. 
Strong's direction, I purchased a thermometer be- 
fore I returned to my lodsrings, and this instru- 
ment was the first ever employed in boiling or pre- 
paring raw sugar. 

Gen. Hampton republished, in Louisiana, Some 
of ray letters upon sugar, and this carried both the 
instruments into use there. I notice one or two 
of your correspondents mention the crystallizing 
point of syrup bein^ intimated at 238® or 239", but 
they mention their last kettle being but 14 inches 
deep, without adverting to the /act, that if the 
quicksilver rises above the surface of the boiling 
syrup the instrument no longer measures the tem- 
perature of the syrup ; but the ratio of heat be- 
tween the steam around the upper tube, and the 
boiling sugar around the bulb and lower part of 
the tube. Thus the thermometer, under ezperi- 
j ments carefully made, must be acyusted to the 
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size and form of ihe boiler, where it will serve 
ever afterward as an unerring guide.* 

General Observations. — Many and various have 
been the changes in the manufacture of sugar 
within a few years. Mr. Howard*s discovery of 
evaporating syrup in vacuo, or a temperature of 
70°, was a great one, and resulted in ffivin<r him 
more wealth than his hrother, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, probably ever possessed, but is, I believe, im- 
practicable on plantations, and this was the opin- 
ion of Mr. Howard himself. Some modifications 
bad taken place of this plan before the ruin of the 
British colonies ; to what useful end I know not. 

A distillery in Edinburgh introduced the con- 
cave bottom instead of the convex, in the form of 
his stills. The excise in the British islands was 
charged upon the measure of the stills, and the 
number of hours it was worked, supposing it would 
check frauds upon the revenue. The distiller 
modified the form of his stills, and procured great 
increase of quantity ; the excise law was amended 
to meet his case ; he again changed his form of 
stills, and ended in being able to blow off as 
much spirits in 30 minutes as used to require 24 
hours to produce. The distiller made his fortune ; 
the excise law was altogether changed. This 
form of stills was introduced into France, but the 
chemist complained, that so rapid was the evolv- 
ment of the spirits, that the brandy was deprived 
of its aroma, of all flavor from the fruit. The ac- 
count of this distiller's discovery, wlh the form of 
his stills, you will find in the last supplement of 
Vol. VI. to the Encyclopedia Brilannica, worth all 
the rest of the work twice over. And here I will 
observe, that you can in any bookstore in New- 
York, find much better drawings than I could send 
you of either mills or boilers ; even Mr. Ellsworth's 
report for '42 will give you every form of sugar 
mill, from the $25 mill for domestic use, to the 
horizontal mill propelled by steam or water, to 
which alone it is adapted. 

In this country, where cattle are cheap and 
abundant, and fuel neither good nor cheap, in the 
lower regions, I would recommend the vertical 
. cattle mill. I fancy Louisiana has paid dearly for 
her steam mills, that have descended to her down 
the Mississippi, although they are the best for 
their cost in the world. 

Wood in Louisiana is dear and bad ; high pres- 
sure engines require much fuel, but little water ; 
and the change they have made from cattle mills 
to steam mills has not bettered individually their 
condition. Thev have, however, recently adopted 
the form of the Edinburgh stills for the form of the 
bottom of their evaporating kettles, and there is 
no knowing to what extent that improvement will 
^o. You can not evaporate the cane juice too rap- 
idly, for the first law m making raw sugar is, that 
*'tne cane juice should be the shortest possible 

• I am aware that Detronc, a French chemist had intro- 
duced both instruments upon one plantation in St. Domin- 
go ; bat his general plans were rejected, and these two 
instruments were neglected, and it is only within a few 

5 rears past Detrone's plans nave been published m Eng- 
and or America, by Porter, Philadelphia,! 831, 10 years 
after I was using the thermometer, and 20 years after I 
was using the hydrometer, which guides you as to liroiBg 
thiS juice.. 



lime in transitof that is, from first being boiled 
to being finallv ladled into coolers for crystalliza- 
tion. As to the cane sustaining an^ injury from 
being kept 24 hours in this climate, u is all nnn- 
sense. In Jamaica it sufifers no injury in 48 hours; 
here I have known better sugar made from cane a 
week after it was cut, than it would have made 
the first day; some of the aqueous matter ha$ 
evaporated, and if, upon looking to the cane where 
the hatchet has separated the stalks for the 
mill from the roots, you find it red, whf chop it 
off, as far up as redness extends. This is better 
far than any litmus paper wHl direct your black 
man what cane to give to your mill, and preserve 
you from acidity, which in our climate is rather a 
hobfiroblin than a real personage. 

Since thv first introduction of the cane plant, my 
friend Mr. M'Queen, of Savannah, brought from 
Jamaica two varieties of cane, a blue riband caoe, 
that is, the stem of which was beautifully striped 
down its whole extent blue and yellow, and an- 
other variety of cane, while and yellow. These, 
at the same time, had been introduced, with the 
green cane, by Lieut. Blight, from Otaheite. The 
first, the blue and yellow, was carried from Mr. 
McQueen's plantation near Savannah, and from my 
plantation upon Sapelo Island, Georgia, to Lootsi- 
ana, by Mr. M*Queen'8 brother, and by a Mr. Qoe- 
ron, who purchased some acres from me- This 
cane is so hardy, that I think it might be fijowa 
in warm, sandy soils, dressed with animal ma- 
nures and with diluted ashes, even to !New York, 
for the feeding of cattle, and other useful purposes; 
the cane for planting being preserved iu dry cel- 
lars, and only taken out fur planting in warm days 
in April. The white striped cane is the tenderest 
of all the species, and in our cold seasons of yeara 
past, has disappeared from among us — no loe^ al- 
though a very soft cane, and easily expre^ed. 
The objection to the blue striped cane, it is yen 
hard to grind, and really gives but little juice at 
best ; it, however, grows higher, and is adapted to 
lower grounds, to moister soils, and shorter sea- 
sons, and the plants are much easier preserved ior 
the next year. Light frost upon the cane improves 
the juice, and we liave known the greeo caoe upoa 
Sapelo Island, for a few days, give juice that gave 
13 by the hydrometer when three pounds of joke 
made a poimd of sugar ; no cane in Jamaica ever 
did more. 

I will now conclude. If there are any partial* 
lar points you may require information upon, they 
will be replied to with pleasure, if in my power. 
Tbomas Spaloikg. 

Sapelo Island, Ga\ 



THE PHYSICIAN AN AGRICULTUKIST. 

Who can be a better burner than the coontrv 
doctor? With usually sufiKcient leisure oo h» 
hands to spend the necessary time in the ealtiTi- 
tion or superintendence of bis acres, more or less. 
and by profession, as he should be, a tolerable nat- 
uralist, chemist, and an observer of the physkal 
laws, with the important advantage of daily ohser- 
vation of their husbandry, and continual and friend- 
ly intercourpe among thie iiirmers.aiMi gardeners of 
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hi» neij^hborhood for many miles around him, do 
one has a better opportunity io excel as a JpQier 
than himself. What but absolute want of^ste, 
and a total absence of all observation and interest 
in the prolific bounties of nature, should prevent 
our country physicians from beinar our best hus- 
bandmen and stock-breeders ? Of all the profes- 
sions connected with rural life, commend me to 
that of the country doctor. I speak it with all 
possible respect and approbation, and for one I 
most htimbly thank Dr. Stevens for bringing this 
subject before the public ; and I wish now, some 
one would follow up the hint by a lecture on The 

C«.ERGT!MAN AN AGRICULTURIST. After this «hould 

cotue the Squire. What a glorious trio. I can 
not help apostrophizing them in the language of 
the poet: 

Parson, doctor, and the squire ! 
Best adviser, 
Best prescriber. 
Best decider, 
Why Boi best of farmers iheu ? PUTNABI. 

MASSACHUSETTS FARMING. 

Notwithstanding there are some things in this 
state to lament, there is much which calls forth 
our admiration, things worthy of imitation by every 
citizen of the United States, who wishes to make 
himself comfortable and easy in his circumstances 
l^ that course of conduct which has never been 
known to fail of success, viz., by purchasing a few 
acres of land, and payins: for it, ahd then living 
upon what he can raise from it by his own labor, 
until by the fruits of his earnings he has some- 
thing to spare for the labor of his less provident 
neighbor, who has to give labor in exchange for 
bread. There have been many glowing accounts 
given in the Agriculturist of farms renovated ; of 
swamps drained ; of rocks loo large to be removed 
rank so deep as to enable the husbandman to plow 
over and raise a crop upon them ; of 6ne houses, 
bams, and out-buildings ; of pleasure-gardens and 
ffreen-houses; of large fields and great crops; of 
fine thorough bred stock ; of horses, cattle, sheep, 
and swine. All this is very well, and those gen- 
tlemen who hare retired from business, with their 
thousands of dollars, can not be too much applaud- 
ed for the example they have with so much lauda- 
ble zeal given to others, who might do as they 
have done, instead of spending their ten thousand 
dollars a year by living an idle city life, or travel- 
ling in Europe to see, hear, and find out things 
that are worse than useless, and never ought to be 
known or practised in our happy republic. 

When I ask the small farmer or mechanic wliy 
he don't improve his lands, and do as Mr. C, Q., or 
Z. are doing with their lands, and get an equal 
amount of produce according to the number of acres 
they cultivated, the general, reply is. '^Oh, these 
are book farmers ; I can't afford to take agricultural 
papers, and if I could, I have no time to read then), 
besides, it is their money which givesrfhem their 
large crops, and their roots and grain which makes 
their breed of cattle better than mine." When I 
assure them it is not so, that the rich man prop- 
erly conducting his farming operations, reaps an 
income from Ins outlay, that I have seen the bal- 



ance sheet of their outlays and returns, and that 
they show a profit on their investments equal to that 
of any other business — speculating in corner lots and 
mulberry trees to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Among others I quoted Honest John Davis, late 
governor of Massachusetts, who had recently sta- 
led to me, among many other interesting thinfrs, 
that he had purchased fifteen acres of miserable, 
poor, worn-out land, a few years previously, divided 
It into three lots of four, five, and six acres ; that 
through the summer last past he had pastured a 
yoke of large working oxen on the four-acre lot, 
which are now (November 12ib) in high condi- 
tion, fit to put into the stalls for feeding, and still 
the feed was luxuriant at that late season. On 
the five-acre lot three cows had been pastured, 
from which milk, cream, and butter, had been ob- 
tained for a large family, besides several pots of 
butter put down for winter use, or for sale. I have 
known in my travels a breeder of fine stock who 
kept 3ti cows, and had to buy his butter for fant" 
Uy use ! And not over four cbws out of the herd 
could be approached with a milk-pail — many of 
their basfs or teats injured, and the calves which 
run with the cows as wild as buffaloes.* The six- 
acre lot was equally productive. I understood him 
to say it had afibrded two good crops of hay. 
When asked by a neighbor what he had done to 
that piece of land to make it produce so much, he 
replied, "Very little, 1 mowed the brush with 
which it was covered, and sowed it with plasier 
at the rate of a bushel to the acre. For the first 
two years very little benefit appeared from its use, 
since which the grass has continued to thicken 
and grow more luxuriant from year to year, and is 
now a perfect mat over the whole ground." 

But I can hear Brother Jonathan saying to me, 
"You needn't tell me noihia' about Governor Da- 
vis's farming ; h^ was college lam'd, and a lawyer 
to boot — then went to congress — and then was 
governor of the old Bay Slate — and then went to 
congress agin as senator; if he knows anything* 
'taint nothin' but book farming. Plaster ^vonl do 
land no good, I tell ye ; if it makes more crop on 
land this vear, there wont nothin' grow on it next," 

To all ibis I can only answer, that the governor 
was brought up on a farm ; that his father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, before him, were all 
farmers ; and that the latter carried his plow sev- 
eral miles upon his back 130 years ago, when he 
first came into Worcester, because there was no 
road, and the trees, bogs, and brush, were so thick 
he could not draw it with oxen to the land he had 
purchased. 

There, Brother Johnny, is a farming pedigree 
for you ; so now turn about and make as good a 
manager of your land as honest John Davis, your 
late governor. A Traveller. 

• Our correspondent seems disposed to be rather sar- 
castic on fine stocks and farming m general, and ourselves 
in particular ; but he shall have his say, for fear he might 
accuse us of partiality, and is welcome to cut and thrust 
as he pleases. We could defend, under certain circum- 
stances, the practice of letting calves run with their dams, 
and several other things here touched upon by " A Trav- 
eller," yet would rather leave the matter to some western 
correspondent, where farming is necessarily done, and 
projfitably too, on a hirge scale.— Ed. 
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BUDDING. 

I. The season usually adopted for budding or 
iDOCulation, is in ihe month of August, and is 
sometimes called summer'fmdding ; but it may be 
performed as soon as shoots with good eyes of the 
current year can be had, which may be reckoned 
from mid-summer to the middle of Auijusl — the 
criterion being the formation of buds in the axils of 
the leaves of the present year. The buds are 
known to be ready for insertion, by ihe shield or 
portion of the bark, to which t^ey are attached, 
easily parting with the wood. Let the scions, 
from which the buds are to be procured for inocula- 
tion, be taken only from the outside branches of 
healthy and fruitful trees. The buds usually pre- 
ferred, are those on the middle of young snoots, 
as they are not so liable to run to wood as those at 
the extremity, nor so apt to lie dormant as thoee 
at the lower end. In some cases, however, as in 
the walnut, the buds at the base of the annual 
shoots should only be used. Let the buds be col- 
lected in a cloudy day, or at an early or late hour 
of a fair one. When they are to be transported at 
a distance, they may be packed in moistened moss ; 
or if shortly to be used, they may be put into a 
vessel of water; though, in general, they should 
be used as soon as possible after gathering. Be- 
fore the buds are prepared, get the stock ready to 
receive them. At the part tixed on for the inocula- 
tion, which should be smooth and rather on the 
northerly side of the branch, make an incision with 
a sharp knife quite through the bark, but not into 
the wood, in the form of the letter T, as at a. Jig, 
44, having the crosscut and sHt downward of a ne- 
cessary lens^ih to admit the bud. This bein? done, 
proceed quickly and take off a bud by holding a 
shoot in one hand with the thickest end outward, 
and with the knife in the other hand, enter it 
about half an inch or more below the bud, cutting 
nearly half way into the wood of the shoot, con- 
tinuing it with one clean slanting cut, about half 
of an inch or more above the bud, so deep as to 
take oiT part of the wood along with it, the whole 
to be about an inch and a half long as represented 
by b ; then directly with the thumb and finger, or 

BiTBDiNG. — Fig. 44. 





point of the knife, slip off the woody part remain- 
ing on the bud, and observe whether the eye or 
ferm of the bud remains perfect ; if not, and a little 
ole appears in that part, it is unfit for use, or, as 
the nurserymen say, 'Mhe bud has lost its root,'* 
and another must be prepared. This being done, 
place the back part of the bud or shield between 



your lips, and with the flat haft of the knife or a 
piece of ivory or bone formed for the purp<>se, sep- 
arate the bark of the stalk a for the admission of 
the bud. which slip down close between the wood 
and bark to the bottom of the split c. Then cut 
off the top part of the shield containing the bud 
even with the horizontal or cross-cut first made, 
in order to let it completely into its place, and to 
join exactly the upper edge of the shield with the 
transverse cui, in order that the descending sap 
may immediately enter the back of the shield, and 
deposite granulated matter between it and the 
wood, so as to effect a living union. The parts 
are next to be immediately bound round with a 
water-proof bass ligament, or some substitute, as ia 
(f, beginning a little below the bottom of the perpen- 
dicular slit, proceeding upward closely round every 
part, except just over the eye oX the bud, and con- 
tinue it a little above the horizontal cut, sufficiently 
tight to keep the whole secure, and to exclude the 
air and moisture without the use of ^[rafiing-wax or 
clay. In a fortnight, at farthest, after performing 
the operation, such buds as have united may be 
known by their fresh appearance, aud in three 
weeks, all those which have succeeded, must hare 
their ligatures loosened, and in a week or two 
more, entirely removed. In the spring following, 
the stocks should be headed down, leaving one or 
two shoots above the inserted bud«. 

2. Another sure and expeditious mode of inocu- 
lation, is that known by the name of spring-bud- 
ding, by which the bark of the stock, as earlv in 
the season as it will separate from the woo<], is 
cut like the letter I" inverted, (thus JL,) as shown 

Budding. — Fig. 45. 




by ^yfig: 45 ; whereas, in summer-buddins, it forms 
a IP in its erect position. I'he horizontal edges of 
this cut in the stock, and of the shield-bark con- 
taining the bud, should be brought into the most 
perfect contact as denoted by b ; because the unioa 
of the bark, in spring, takes place by means of the 
ascent of the sap, whereas, in summer-budding, it 
is supposed to b^ caused by its descent The parts 
should then be immediately bound with a bass 
ligature as shown by c, without applying either 
grafling-wax or clay. The buds may be inserted 
either m a healthful branch, or in a stock near the 
grotmd. In general, two buds are sufficient for 
one stock ; and these should be of the same variety, 
as two sorts seldom grow with equal vigor. The 
bass ligature which confines the bud, may be re- 
moved, if the season be moist, in a month after 
budding; but if it be hot and dry, not for six 
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weeks, at least. As sooa as (be inserted buds 
show signs of vegetaiion, tbe stock or branch con- 
laioing them should be pruned down, so as to 
leaTe one or two buds or shoots above. If the 
stock is allowed to bare a leading shoot above the 
inserted buds, and tbis shoot should not be short- 
ened, the inoculation will not show many signs of 
vefireiaiion for several weeks. 

3. Scallop-Budding consists in cutting a thin 
section of bark and wood, of almost any shape, 
fronti the side of the stock or branch to be budded, 
and in preparing a similar section containing a 
hud which must not be separated from the wood. 
Tbe latter section or shield is then laid on the cor- 



responding scallop in the stock, with its upper or 
lower end exactly in contact with the bark of the 
stock, as in spring and summer-budding, with one 
of its sides, at least in contact, as in whip-grafting. 
After this, the ligature is applied in the usual way, 
and the .future treatment as above, according to 
the season. The advantage of this mode over 
others is, that it can be per^rmed at seasons when 
the wood and bark do not freely separate ; but tbe 
operation requires more time, and the buds are 
less liable to take. 

D. Jat Browne. 
Read before ike Farmers^ CM at the American 
Institute, N. Y.^ June IS/A, 1844. 
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For the above cut of Diligence, we are indebted 
to Mr. C. N. Bement, one of the editors of the 
Central New York Farmer, who pronounces it a 
spirited and faithful likeness to the original. We 
extract from the Farmer, Mr. Harris* account of 
this breed, and his importation. 

" The object of importing the Norman horse had 
been resting on my mind from the year 1831, when 
I passed through France for the first time, and 
witnessed with astonishment the perfect ease with 
which these Double Ponies as they are sometimes 
called in France, trotted along at the rate of six 
and seven miles an hour before the incredible loads 
piled upon and stowed away in the diligences, and 
then when they stopped to change after a stage of 
from ten to fifteen miles,— without the slightest 
symptom of fatigue — to see the hardy rascals com- 
mence biting and kicking each other (they are 



nevet castrated) amid the sacres and beatings of 
tbe conductors, postillions, and stable-boys. These 
scenes repeated at every stage, could not foil to at- 
tract tbe lively attention of any one having the 
slightest penchant for that noble animal the horse. 
From that time I never abandoned the idea of 
transplanting them to my native soil. I saw in 
them the veritable progenitor of the Canada horse 
on a larger scale. I saw in them what I am not 
aware of having seen before or since in any dis- 
tinct race of horses, I mean the property of quick 
draught before a heavy load, I also saw or fan- 
cied I saw in them the means of speedily raising 
the character of our fine-spun breed of horses, ia 
this valuable property, without in the least im- 
pairing their courage and actions and at the same 
time impart to them a more docile spirit and a 
perseverance that never flags at the dead-pull 
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That these properties, if possessed by the breed* 
must be imparted to their progeny in a far greater 
degree thaa would be the case from any hor^e 
selected as a stallion from our own mixed stock, 
eren if he possessed them all in it superior desrree. 
must be evident to any one acquainted with the 
true principles of breeding — from the fact that they 
have hern kept a distinct breed for ages,' To you 
I need not enlarge on this important fact. I could 
add a great deal more about the fine condittOD in 
which these diligence horses are always kept in 
«pite of hard driving and worse grooming — about 
tbe great age they sometimes attain ; the rarity of 
spavins, windgalls, or other blemishes of the limbs, 
but you might think I was coloring too highly, and 
besides I should never get to the main part ojf the 
story — the importation. 

"On ray next visit to France, in the winter of 
1838 and '9, 1 set about making the necessary in- 
vestigations in r^^rd to purchasing, shipping, &c, 
and sometime in the month of April I had collect- 
ed at Havre two stallions and two msres ; one of 
the stallions on ezaminati(xi did not please me and 
I got rid of "btm at a sacrifice. The remaining 
stallion was a >fine animal of two years old, ts I 
had been informed by my agent that stallions over 
that affe could not be exported. It appeared after- 
ward that the law to that effect bad recently been 
repealed, an error which I had reason to regret, as 
the stallion died on the passasre, from a cold which 
fell on his lungs, owing probably to his having been 
too tenderly raised. When I got my horses on 
txMird the ship, I could not procore a suitable per- 
son to go with them and was obliged to hire one 
of the Swiss passengers going out in the vessel 
who said he had been acciistomed to horses. Not 
feeling satisfied with this arrangement, I deter- 
mined on the eve of the vessels sailing to go out 
with them myselfl The horses all took cold from 
« sudden change in the temperature, and required 
much attention, the stallion dying before the end 
of the voyage which lasted thirty-six days. The 
mares remained a few days in New York to re- 
cover from the effects of the voyage, but as I did 
not consider them in a fit condition to travel to my 
farm, I sent them on by the railroad. The next 
day I had the mortification to learn that one of 
them had her leg broken by the giving way of the 
bottom of the car. So that after all my trouble and 
expense I had but one mare lefu Determined not 
to give the matter irp-^in three weeks from my 
arrival in New York I was on my way hack in the 
Great Western to look up another cmrga I ar- 
rived in good time for the Fair of Gmbray, one of 
the principal fairs in Normandy, and purchased 
four more, two stallions and two mares. This 
time I was not obliged to go out with them, as I 

5rocured an excellent fellow to take charge of them, 
'he horses as before were all sick, but by strict at- 
tention to the directions he had received from the 
veterinary surgeon and his great care of them, he 
carried them safely through. The loss of one of 
the mares, which died of apoplexy a year ago, is 
the only additional misfortune I have to record. 
Everything goes on as well as I could wish. Dil- 
igence pays his way handsomely and his oldest 
(^18 whf^h are a year past, are of excelka^ 



promise, and I feel no regret in the retrospect of 
the difficulties encountered nor of the money ex- 
pended. If 1 should receive no further reward, tke 
ilatieriug notice of my horse Diligence by yoar so- 
ciety, and the uncommon patronage be has re- 
ceived from my neighbors the three past seasons, 
will always be remembered by me with the great- 
est satisfaction.** 

All writers whom we have read on the sobject 
of the Norman horse, agree as to his merits; and 
there can be no doubt that it is one of the hardiest 
and most useful breeds to be found. Some of their 
Canadian descendants, however, are not so small 
as generally represented. We have i^ten exam- 
ined with much satisfaction, a grey Canadian stal- 
lion DOW standing on Long Island, 15^ hands (62 
inches) high, weighing about 1200 lbs., that can 
trot a mile in 3^ minutes, walk 5 miles easily in 
an hour, and is of great power at a dead pull. The 
portrait of Diligence above would be a very good 
one of him, save that his grey is not so handsomely 
mottled, and he has much less hair about the legs. 
We hope that Mr. Harris* horse wiD be well pa- 
tronised, for he deserves it; at the same time, we 
think there is now and then a Canadian, and what 
is commonly called the Poney Dutch breed which 
are his:hly valuable, and should be sought out and 
exteiislvely used as improvers of the hardy, eodiir- 
ing horse of all work. 



KEEPING FOWLS IN WINTER. 

I HAVE had a large number of eggs the past 
winter, from following in part the advice I have 
seen in your and other papers. I have kept mv 
fowls in a warm place, have given them as much 
grain as they wanted, always keeping it where 
they could get it when they wished ; having also a 
box containing gravel, lime, and ashes, which they 
could pick at or roll in, and furnishing them with 
ffraves or scraps, which is a substance obtained 
in large quantities from the melting association of 
this city. Of this substance they are extremely 
fond, and it made them lay prodigiousW. An- 
imal food appears to be so essential to fowls while 
laying that I shall never pretend hereafter to keep 
Ibwls in the winter without it 

Henry A* Field. 

New York, June, 1844. 



EGGS HATCHING AFTER TRANSPORTATION. 

Thkre is a general opinion tJiat eggs carried any 
distance, especiaHjr over water, will not hatch. 
The experience of a neighbor of mine this spring, 
proves it to be erroneous, if the eggs are fresh. 
In the beginning of April he brotight from New 
Jersey, fourteen hen*s eggs, packed in a basket 
with oats. He came up the Hudson river in a 
steamboat to Albany, and thence by railroad to 
this place. A week after his return, he put them 
under a hen, and each egg produced a chicken, 
all but one of which are now living. 

CHi^BLES U. TOMUNSOK. 

Schenectady, 6tk June, 1844. 
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ORGANIC IMPROVEMENT OF DOMLSTIC 
ANIMALS, 

SfTEEP and other animals were subdued and do- 
mesticated, lonjf before their biped captors and 
masters were able to keep a record of their doinsrs 
for the benefit of their posterity. Henee we know 
liiile of the original stock from which our domes- 
tic animals have descended, and less of the early 
treatment they received, at the hands of our own 

Frogeniiors. Nor is this information important. 
I concerns us mainly to understand how a chanjje 
of food, teinperature, and of all surrounding circum- 
stances, will cither improve or deteriorate the or- 
jGranic structure and natural functions, which trans- 
form for the practical farmer his cultivated plants, 
iheir seeds and roots, into wool, beef, pork, milk, 
lard, butter, and cheese. That there is a wide 
difierence in the results obtained, by the operation 
ot this living machinery in different animals, no 
observing man can doubt. Of two cows of equal 
weight, and consuming equal quantities of food 
precisely alike, one will elaborate for its owner J 8 
quarts of milk in 24 hours, while the other can 
form but 9 quarts in the same length of time. A 
pig, whose organization is apparently nearly per- 
fect, will elaborate from a given amount of raw 
material, twice as much flesh and fat, as another 
whose respiratory and assimilating machinery are 
very defective. Experience and science alike de^ 
raonsirate the truth of the remark that it takes 50 
per cent, more food to produce a given amount of 
muscular strength and power of locomotion in one 
horse or ox, than is required in another. Animals 
that had a common parentage ten generations 
back, now possess not only widely different forms, 
but organic and constitutional peculiarities, of great 
importance to those that may become rich or poor, 
according to the well or ill management of their 
herds and flocks. Eminent success alone attends 
skill in the breeding and keeping of domestic an- 
imals. This valuable skill is acquired by close ob- 
servation, and studying the uniform laws of nature 
that govern the ffrowlh, maturity, and decay of or- 
ganic beings. The most important and material 
changes in the development of the organs of an- 
imals, and in the function of each orsran, are made 
during the period that elapses from the fitst forma- 
tion of the embryo, to the maturity of each living 
complex structure. 

''As the tvig is bent tJUe tree '% inclined.'' 

The plasticity of young animals and plants, and 
the extreme changes that may be wrought in their 
forms and habits are truly wonderful. The hu- 
man brain itself can be moulded in infancy into 
any shape to suit the whim or taste of a "Flat- 
Head" or a *' Round-Head** Indian. Nor is there a 
single mental or physical function in the human 
system, that may not be either improved or im' 
paired by the good or bad Jnfluenees which may 
De brought to bear upon it. The science of physi- 
ology is a noble science. It enables cultivated 
reason to trace results — the products of animal life, 
such as flesh, fat, milk, and wool — back to their 
known causes and elements. 

I can hardly expect to give you even an outline 
cf the organization and work'mgs of this complex 



vital machinery. There are, however, a few car- 
dinal points in this matter, which I will endeavor 
to make clear and intelligible. One is, that no an- 
imal or plant can possibly transmute one simple 
elementary substance into another. If a hen be 
fed on food that is quite destitute of lime, the or- 
^ns of her system can not form an egsf-shell, so 
if a child, calf, or colt^ be kept on food that lacks 
phosphate of lime, its bones will be soft and ca?- 
tilaj^inous. No other minerals can be clianged in- 
to lime or phosphorus. 

Animal fat is a compound made up of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen ; and no other simple el- 
ements can possibly make it. Lean meat and wool 
contain the same elements, with the addition of 
nitrogen, sulphur, and several other earthy ingre- 
dients in minute quantities. 

Knowing that no animal can create anew one 
particle of matter, and that each compound prod- 
uct has its peculiar constituent elements; know- 
ing also how much of those elements is contained 
in any article of food, we can judge of its fitness or 
unfitness to produce either bone, muscle, fat, milk, 
wool, or any other animal product In other words, 
we can wisely adapt our means to the ends we 
have in view. 

Suppose a farmer had 100 hens in his poultry- 
yard, and he desired them to lay as many and per- 
fect eggs as possible. Would it be an unreason- 
able prescription to say to him that '* you mtist 
feed them liberally on food which contains net 
only lime, but all the elements of the contents of 
an egg-shell in a concentrated form ? Deny not 
the raw material, if you expect the bird to elab- 
orate for your table, or for market, a large product 
of this article of human food." 

Is it anything extraordinary thai a race of cows, 
whose mothers for many generations have had 
their milk-forming organs largely developed by 
being fed on food weU adapted to that end, should 
secrete far more milk from a given amount of raw 
material, than a race of wild cows, whose lacteal 
glands had been denied all the advantages that re- 
sult from quietude, rich pasture, and regular dry 
milking ? 

A sheep consumes several pounds of food daily. 
Of this, at least eight ounces are composed of the 
constituents of wool. Now if the capillary organs 
of this animal transform only two per cent, of these 
elements into wool in 24 hours, then in 100 days 
the sheep will grow one pound of thisvaluble prod- 
uct. This will ffive a fleece, which will weigh 
3^s^ lt)s, in 365 days. Is it not practicable so to 
improve thfr vital action of the wool-forming ma- 
chinery of our twenty millions of sheep in tkis 
count rv, that this macn4nery shall transform /(mr 
instead of t\Do per cent! of the raw material of wool 
into that substance ? That this organic machinery 
is perfect no one pretends ; or that it has already 
been greatly improved, is not denied. The man- 
ufacture of wool out of its constituent elements, is 
a branch of science of great importance to the far- 
mers of the United States. They possess an in- 
exhaustible quantity of the raw material of wool, 
and enjoy every advantage for its profitable produc- 
tion. To develop the capillary organs of the 
sheep, the animal should have a wanxit or rather 
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a comfortable, well-7entilated apartment in winter 
-—should be kept quiet ihrouorhout the year ; that 
is, it should not be compelled to travel loo much 
to find its food. It should have the organs that 
form this animal product at all limes stimulated to 
a preternatural action, by having the arteries that 
convey noarishment to these organs, preternatnrally 
loaded with the elements of wool. A plant grows 
best in a soil rich in the elements of such plant. 
So too an animal, and especially a younj^ animal, 
elaborates tlie most flesh and fat when its blood- 
vessels are best supplied with the elements of 
those products. 

Clover, oats, tumeps, beans, peas, and other le- 
guminous plants, contain more of the constituents 
of wool than timothy, herd^-grass, potatoes, and 
corn. All animals should be fed regularly, and 
particular aUention should be paid to their health 
and comforL It is, perhaps, needless to say, that 
every improvement in the practical workings of 
all this living machinery can be transferred from 
parent to offepring by judicious breeding. 

The action of the respiratory organs in all do- 
mestic animals has a material influence upon the 
formation of fat, muscle, milk, and wool The 
lungs never cease night nor day to expel more or 
less of the elements of animal food throujrh the 
windpipe into the air, in the form of carbonic acid 
and vapor. The organization of some animals is 
«o defective that they consume in this way a much 
lar^r quantity of the constituents of flesh, fat, 
tnilk, aad wool, than is necessary or profitable. 
The more an animal exercises, the faster he 
breathes, and other things being equal, the poorer 
he becomes ; because, instead of nourishing and sup- 
-jlying the waste in the system, the elements of the 
bod escape in a larger ratio from the assirailatiofir 
organs. The food of animals consists essentially of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. The first 
escapes through the lun^ the second and third es- 
cape in vapor, perspiration and urine, and the last 
(nitrogen) also escapes by the kidneys. Hence, a 
cow when driven twelve miles a day, never gives 
as mtich milk as she does when consuming the same 
amount of food and remaining quiet in a pastare 
or stall. It is an easy matter to enlarge or di- 
minish the size of the blood-vessels that convey 
the elements of milk to the lacteal gland of the 
cow, or the vessels that convey the elements of 
wool to the capillary organs or the sheep. It is 
pot difficttlt to increase both the size and strength 
of the muscles of a colt, or of a young bullock. 
Like the enlargement of the muscles in the arm 
of a hAzcksmiih, judicious exercise must come to 
the aid of judicious keep. D. Lek. 

Albany, April 30. 1844. 



SOUTHERN PRODUCTS. 

I HAVE been a subscriber to your periodical from 
its commencement, and a careful reader of the va- 
rious articles which have appeared in its pa^es, 
and with nothing have I been more pleased than 
with those communications which from time to 
time have been inserted, recommending to the at- 
teatioa of oar £urmers and planters new and Tal- 
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uable objects of cultivation. These commoniea- 
tions are worthy of the most profound considera- 
tion of every cultivator of the soil. The articles 
on madder and indigo particularly eommeDd them- 
selves to attention. In a country so widely ex- 
tended as ours, stretching as it does from the Gulf 
of the St. Lawrence almost to the tropics ; embra- 
cing, too, every variety of climate, there can surely 
be found a climate and a soil adapted to almost 
every plant useful by its employment in the arts, 
or to the sustenance or luxury of man. 

Every year we import largely the agricultural 
productions of other countries, which we might 
just as well, and indeed, better raise at home. 
We purchase annually large quantities of olives 
and olive-dl from France and Italy, and figs from 
the Levant, and we buy many millions of pounib 
of tea from China. There are numerous other ar- 
ticles, too, of which the same remarks mi^t be 
made with truth, but which do not at this time 
occur to my mind. The production of these arti- 
cles at home is to be desired and encouraged by ev- 
ery well-wisher of his country ; for I think it must 
be conceded by every intelligent man acquainted 
with the agricultural interest throughout the Uni- 
ted States, that our farmers and planters iiave con- 
fined their attention to too few objects of caltiva- 
lion. At the south, particularly, has this been the 
case. Cotton, sugar, and rice, have been the sta- 
ple articles of the southern planters, and to the 
production of these have they airected their whole 
energies. The consequence of this has been on 
or^-production; and when we consider the ira- 
npense section adapted more particularly to the cul- 
tivation of cotton, it would seem that the dsuiEer 
of over-production in that article more especiaUy, 
is yearly increasing. The same is true of the 
western country. The facility with whicli wheat 
and every other species of grain adapted to the cli- 
mate is raised, is so great, that there has been, 
still is, and under present circumstances there wnst 
be, a production far exceeding the demand. Now 
the south and west are essentially agricultural re- 
gions, and for a long time must continue so ; and 
to me it is very doubtful whether they ever be- 
come extensively manufacturing countries. At 
least, it will be conceded that a large manufactur- 
ing interest will not arise there, tmtil the popula- 
tion becomes much more dense than it is at pres- 
ent This state of things will surely increase the 
danger of over-production, which at present exists, 
and which is the true cause in iny opioioD of the 
low prices which we have had for a considerable 
time, of almost every article of agricultural prod- 
uce; and these low prices must I fear contmoe, 
and indeed must fall still lower; for if we go on 
producing at the rate we have done and are now 
doing, we shall not only be unable to consume our 
productions at home, but we shall also find it more 
than difficult to obtain an jvnarket abroad snfiBcient 
to absorb our surplus. To many of your readcre 
these assertions of mine may seem not ooly bold 
but incredible, and I an) fully aware that a general 
rise in produce has taken place during the past 
year. But I am satisfied of the truth and sober- 
ness of my ideas : for, as you well know, I have 
travelled extensively, and I have examined most 
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of this country pretty thorougrhly, and I think your 
own experience gathered from long and distant 
UaTel, will hear me out in what I assert. The 
results of the crops throughout the country for the 
itext five or six years wiU I am confident, sustain 
my position. 

I assume, then, that an over-production does at 
present exist, and will continue in an increasing 
ratio. Is there then anv remedy, and if so, what 
is it ? It seems to me tiiat the true and sufficient 
remedy is to be found in extending our articles of 
cultivation, and extending them too, until we raise 
in this country everything which our climate and 
our soil will permit us to raise at a reasonable profit ; 
and it becomes the duty of every good citizen to lend 
liis aid in accomplishicijg this very desirable object 
But for this purpose individual effort is not suf- 
ficienL The people, in their collective capacity 
should assist. The le^slatures of the different 
Slates should do somethmg and do it carefully, en- 
ergetically, and thoroughly. If the legislature of 
the natioQ could be induced to extend its powerful 
aid, it would be no more than a duty it owes to 
the people. But I fear that it is too much to ex- 
ipect from that degenerate body. At any rate, the 
•tale legislatures mijrht and could be induced to 
act, and their mode of action should be this. Take 
for instance the olive-tree, the indigo, and tea- 
plants. I have no doubt that there are very exten- 
sive regions of the south exceedingly well adapted 
to their successful and profitable cultivation. The 
olive has been grown in Alabama ; the indigo 
)»lant was at one time extensively cultivated in va- 
rious districts of the South ; and I am credibly in- 
formed that the tea-plant has been successfully 
cultivated to a small extent in two instances, the 
one in North Carolina, and the other on an island 
on the coast of Georgia. Nor is there any reason 
why either and all of these should not become 
great staples at the south ; for the climate is well 
suited to their production, and if the cultivation 
thoald become extensive and profitable, it would 
aot ooly relieve the south of the pressure of that 
great evil, an over crop of cotton, by dividing the 
direction of the energies of the planter, but would 
also prove a source of increased and increasing 
weal to to that region. 

Their legislatures then should act in thjs way. 
Intelligent and capable agents should be sent out 
to obtain information on the subject of the cultiva- 
tion and preparation for market of these articles, 
(if such information can not be obtained at home, 
and in the case of the tea-plant it can not,) and on 
the return of these agents, the information they 
brtn^r with them, should be extensively circulated 
among the people; and the plants themselves 
shoaid be widely distributed, and if necessary, ex- 
periments should be conducted at the public ex- 
pense, and above all, liberal bounties should be of- 
lered for the encouragement of the cultivation. In 
this way, the cultivation of indigo, olives, and tea, 
«voald in a few years obtain a firm foothold at the 
soath, and her people would not only find them- 
selves supplying: our own country, but exporting 
to other countnes. By such encouragement the 
silk culture has grown up and already taken firm 
root» and will, I may venture to predict, in a few 



years produce results very different from those an- 
ticipated shortly al\er 

" The days when we went mulberrying, 
A long time ago.'' 

The present, moreover, is a most favorable time 
to take active measures for commencing the culti- 
vation of the tea-plant especially, for our own coun- 
try is just entering on tetter times, and we are 
about forming new and interesting relations with 
the Chinese. But these remarks do not apply 
merely to the cultivation of the olive-tree, and the 
indigo and tea-plants, worthy as they are of the at- 
tention of the south. Numerous other articles of 
agricultural production might be pointed out, and 
will doubtless occur to yourself and your readers, 
to which my observations might be with equal 
truth applied. ' Let some or all of your numerous 
intelligent subscribers at the south investigate this 
subject with the attention it so well deserves, and 
strongly petition their legislatures to consider and 
act upon it; and the result, if the matter be per- 
sisted in, can hardly fail to be most important and 
beneficial to our southern agricultural brethren. 

I have not by any means'exhausted this subject, 
either in its bearing on the south, the west, or even 
our own more rtigged and inclement north ; and 
should you permit me again to occupy a space in 
your columns, I shall endeavor to point out some 
other and equally important considerations as con- 
nected with this most interesting topic. In con- 
cluding, I would fain hope that you and your nu- 
merous intelligent correspondents, will go ou point- 
ing out to us other new and valuable objects of 
cultivation, adapted to the different sections of our 
wide-spread but common country, and I trust that 
you will arouse the attention of the agricultural 
public in every way in your power, and by so do- 
ing you will oblige and interest more than one 
NoRTHEBN Farmer. 



PIGS SUCKING A COW. 

In an Illinois journal for the present month, I 
see a notice of a cow, when lying down, deprived 
of her milk by a porker. It reminds ine of a mat^ 
ler occurring unaer my own observation, which I 
will mention, and when you see Col. Bomford of 
the Ordnance Department, mention it to him, as 
from the short acquaintance I had the gratification 
to form with him in 1840, when on a visi; to his 
house with my much-lamented uncle, the late Hon. 
Henry Baldwin, I was happy to see, and make 
improvement of his knowledge of the habits and 
instincts, sports and pastimes, of domestic animals. 

For several weeks in succession, our dairy-maid 
complained that our best cow was deprived of her 
milk by some foul means. That when she came 
from pasture she had just been milked, and that 
the udder was still wet I could accuse no one 
but a tenant who lived near the lane through 
which they passed, and which was generally open 
firom the cow-yard to the pasture. The accusation 
was denied with evident surprise. At length I de- 
termined to watch the cattle on their evening walk 
from their pasture, and you may judge my sur- 
prise, when I observed that on the cow mooing as 
if in search of her cilf, about fiAy yards distant 
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from the yard, four shoats, three mooths old, ran 
squealing down to meet her at their utmost speed. 
The cow remained in the rear of the others, and 
quietly and patiently stood still till every drop of 
milk was extracted from her udder by the pigs; 
they standing the while erect on their hind legs, 
with each a teat in its mouth. The place for Uie 
operation was most favorably selected, as small 
apple-trees interposed between the parties and the 
house, which stands upon an elevation. The ex- 
traordinary thrift of my pigs, which all along was 
so discernible, was now accounted for ; and I learn- 
ed a lesson which shall never be forgotten through 
life, viz : never to make accusation on mere cir- 
cumstantial evidence unless strongly corroborated. 

I shut my pigs in a pen immediately. The next 
morning the cow appeared as uneasy without their 
visit as if she had lost a calf, and the pigs squealed 
in answer as if they had been deprived at the 
time of their mother sus. 

Now, as Professor Silliman thought his story 
worth publishing, I have concluded to torite mine 
to you. 

Preserving a Goosk-Ego Under Gboukd.— I 
was walking this morning behind my plowman, 
when his plow turned up from the soil, at the 
depth of about 8 inches, a goose-egg of very rusty 
complexion. Almost taking it for granted that it 
was spoiled, I opened very carefully a small space 
in one end, with the point of my knife. As no ex- 
plosion ensued, I made the opening still larger, 
and to my surprise found the eg% perfectly sweet, 
and its difierent parts perfect, with the exception 
that it contained a very small embryo completely 
developed. The white of the egg was as clear 
and sweet as if newly laid. There was no pos- 
sible perceptible diiference, the yolk was of the 
natural color and entirely sweet to the smell. The 
egg must have been in the position from which it 
was taken, at least twelve months. There can be 
no mistake in the matter. The ground where it 
was deposited was a deep, mellow, alluvial loam. 
Oats had been sowed and harvested last year, and 
the ground seeded to cldver, which, from some 
cause not having taken well, I am plowing the 
same land for com. The egg must have been 
plowed under last spring. Something perhaps 
may be learned from this ; at least of interest to 
the good lady of the farm-house, if not to others. 
Jos, C. G. Kennedy. 

Hillside, near Meadville, Pa., 30M April, 1844. 

MINERAL PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

When the great value of phosphate of lime for 
agricultural purposes is generally understood, as it 
must alreiady be by intelligent farmers, it is a mat- 
ter of surprise that no more use is made of it, and 
that it has been sabjected to so few expneriments, 
with reference to its application to this object. 
This mineral is identical with the chief ingredient 
of bone-dust, and may with equal profit be substi- 
tuted for that as a fertilizer. 

Bone-dust, after deducting the animal matter 
which it contains in its natural state, which is 
•bout 33 per cent, consisting mostly of gelatine, 
with a small addition of cartilage and fatty matter, 



contains about 86 per cent, of phosphate of lime; 
the remainder being composed principally of car- 
bonate of lime, with a small amount of phosphate 
of magnesia, soda, &c. But as most of the animal 
portion of bones is usually extracted before tbey are 
crushed and ground for the former's use, and fre- 
quently are reduced to this state by calcinaiiofi, by 
which all this organic matter is effectuallr ex- 
pelled, we have the earth of bones, differing im- 
materially for the economical purposes of agricul- 
ture, from pure mineral phosphate of lime. This 
exists in nature, mnder a variety of forms. 

Phosphorite is found in extensive beets, in t 
massive state, generally of a yellowish, or grayisb 
white color. Apatite is another variety, of consid- 
able diversity of color, aboundin|f in certain re- 
srions, and particularly abundant m Estramadora 
in Spain, whence it has been exported to Ireland, 
to a considerable extent, for agricultural purposes, 
but with what results we are yet ignorant. Its 
colors are whitish, or fointly red, bine, and groen. 
Another variety, found in v«ry limited quantities, 
from its lustre and transparency, has been some* 
times ranked as a gem. Its beautiful green color 
has secured for it the name of asparagns-slo^c 
It is dentical in composition with Apatite. Ossetnu 
breccia frequently occur, and contain a large pro 
portion of phosphate of lime. 

Fossil guano has been recently found in Eng 
land, in a number of places, and contains a large 
amount of phosphate of lime. It has already been 
made subservient to the interests of agriculture. 
Coprolites and other organic matters, the remains 
of bones, teeth, &c., the exuviae of fish, birds, and 
animals of preceding ages, indefinitely remote, ex- 
ist with more or less mixture, in many pkcea, 
either as marl or solid limestone. It is the pres- 
ence of these organic remains, giving to them a 
considerable proportion of phosphate of lime, which 
renders manv m the marls of our own country so 
valuable to the former. 

In referring to the five annual Geological Reports 
made under the authority of the state c^ New 
York, I find only a hrief notice of ibis mineral in 
two of them. The first is made by Dr. Erorooos 
in the report of 1838, in which it is described m- 
der the head of Eupyrchrorite^ from its giving off 
a beautiful phosphorescent li^ht, when subjected 
to a strong heat. *' Its color is a pale malachite 
green, passing into a greenish-white and some- 
times brownish. Structure indistinctly fibrous in 
the thin, mammilated layers. Colors of the se^ 
eral layers various. DuU and opake. Hardness, 
4; specific gravitv 3.06." The above specimen 
was found near the landing at Crown Point, but 
in, what quantity is not mentioned. 

Dr. Beck refers to the above specimen in the re- 
port of 1840^ under tfie head of " Tibfms phosphate 
of lime,'" and gives an analysis of its compositioa. 
He found it contained of 

Phosphate of lime 92.^5 

Oxide of iron with a little alujuna 5.20 

SUica .50 

Moisture (water ?) 1.25 

Fluoric ackl a tr»ee. 

He considers the oxide of iron, s3ica, and alumina, 
as accidental ingredieots. H» also found ^>eci* 
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mens in Orange county, and at Rossie, St. Law- 
rence county. 

It is apparent that the gentlemen who made 
these reports were not aware of the great value of 
this mineral for agricultural purposes, as no refer- 
ence is naade to it in this view. The geological 
discoveries hitherto made in this stale, although 
of incalculable value, and as ^reat as could have 
been anticipated from the limited time and means 
devoted to them, are yet very incomplete; and it 
can not be doubted that subsequent investigations 
will develop this important mineral in numerous 
places, and in great abundance. 

In England and elsewhere, it is found associated 
with carbonate of lime, frequently as a distinct 
layer, as it is seen in the lime formation near Clif- 
ton, constituting a strata of 6 to 12 inches in thick- 
ness, and extending for miles along the banks of the 
Severn* Beds of marl at Lyme Regis, were found 
to yield over 20 per cent, ot phosphate of lime. 

Thus it will be seen that our farmers must go 
deeper than the surface, or even subsoil, for the 
maximum of nutrition for their crops, and their 
uUimate profits; and they must use other and ad- 
dUional mstruments to effect this, besides their 
spades and plows, and the hand work of their la- 
borers. They must bring the lights of science, the 
genius and intelh'gence of geology and chemist rv, 
to their aid, if they would reap all the rewards 
that should crown their honest toil. In these beds 
of mineral phosphate of lime are laid up treasures 
of an indefinite amount, securely hoarded in a form, 
which efiectually protects them from all destruc- 
tion and waste, till science unlocks them for the 
use of succeeding generations. 

£. L. Allen. 

Buffalo, March 25, 1844. 



PAULAR MERINOS.~No. V. 

I CLOSED my last communication, by a choice 
extract from Vol. 2d of the Transactions of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, for 1842, 
descriptive of the counterfeit Paular sheep of 
Messrs. Jewett, Hull, and others. "Large and 
coarse, good for multon, but inferior for wooL^^ 
** Net at all similar to the old Paulars that he had 
formerly seen, from the flock of Consul Jarvis." 

This comprehensive and iust description, covers 
the whole ground. It is truly ** mullum in parvo^ 
And will you please bear in mind that it was from 
the pen ot one who resides in their immediate vi- 
cinity, and who knotos about them ; one too, whose 
autkonty in regard to sheep and wool, your read- 
ers will not be disposed to question. 

It would seem then, that the Vermont sheep 
advertised and puffed by Messrs. Jewett, Avery, 
Randall, & Company, under the false or fancy 
name ot Paular Merino, are not like the original 
and genuine sort of Spanish Paular Merinos, nor 
evea at all similar to them ; so they can hardly 
with propriety be termed counterfeit, yvhxch would 
be a misnomer; but *' spurious Paular" would 
seem to be the right name for them. I may prob- 
ably at some time hereafter take occasion to recur 
to this part of the subject. For the present, I take 
leETe of it. 



In your last October number, Mr. Jewett com- 
mences a laudation of his sh^ep, by saying (in con- 
nexion with some modest hints of the extent of his 
own experience,) that, be they "Paulars, old Me- 
rinos, or anything, it matters not" to him. Aye/ 
but there's the rub, my pood sir. Though it 
'*mattersnol" to him, yet it does (as things now 
stand,) matter much, to the public. Indeed there 
lies the whole gist of the existing controversy be- 
tween him and myself. It is nearly all there was 
between us, to start with ; and it is not by any 
means, to be so easily ^t over; at all events not 
unless Mr. Jewett is willing to acknowledge that 
it is, as I was always well satisfied that it was, 
and would prove to be ; that neither he himself, nor 
anyone else, really knows much, if anything, about 
the blood and breeding, of his sheep, and that 
consequently, no accurate and well-attested ped- 
igrees of them, at all entitled' to reliance, can by 
any possibility be produced. This, I have no sort 
of doubt, is the real state of the case. 

How indeed, can it be otherwise ? We do not 
hear^that his father " purchased pure Spanish Me- 
rinos, direct from the importer," and that ihey 
have been bred ever since, by his family and him- 
self, " without adulteration or mixture with any 
other sort." Nothing at all of this. No such thing 
is claimed. How then came Mr. J. in possession 
of the sheep composing his flock ? Why, no doubt 
fairly and honorably, by purchase ; which certain- 
ly gives him a good and indisputable title to them. 
No one disputes it. And very likely they may be 
good sheep. Doubtless some, and perhaps many, 
among them, are so. It is altogether probable that 
they are; and they should be so, for this reason 
alone, if for no other, (and I really do not suppose 
there exists any other,) that Mr. Jewett has, within 
a few years past, as I understand, been in the way of 
picking up good sheep from time to time, as op- 
portunity offered, by purchase from his neighbors 
and other Vermont farmers and wool-growers, so 
that his flock, but recentlv made up somewhat in 
that way, would be likely to present a favorable 
exhibition of the various grade or mixed, mongrel 
flocks now existing among the farmers in that part 
of VernM>nt : of course better than an average^ be- 
cause Mr. Jewett would naturally " pick up" the 
best sheep he could buy, and (so far as in his pow- 
er,) from such flocks as might appear to be most 
desirable, though on the other hand it is well 
known that the owners of choice flocks will rarely 
consent to sell, or let buyers pick out, their best 
sheep. This, I presume to be a fair view of the 
matter. It certainly is so, if I have been correctly 
informed, by those who ought to know. Suppose 
it to be so, it would naturally seem likely to put Mr. 
Jewett, indeed in possession of a *' variety, in one 
sense of the word ; i. e. a considerable diversity of 
blood. But it would probably leave something of 
a hiatus in the pedigrees, about which some 
awkward questions might arise, in case one was at 
all particular about details, or solicitous to see or 
know something about each and every link in the 
chain, so far at least as to know for a certainty that 
such links had actually existed, of any distinct and 
pure sort of blood. The question, (quite an inter- 
esting and important one too,) then arises, and re- 
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maios to be solved ; how and when did those yari- 
oos and mongrel sheep, get tnade np and melted 
down into Paulars, pure Paulars f How were 
they transformed? By what process, by what 
alchemy or magic, was it accomplished ? Were 
they dyed in the wool ? The question is, how was 
it done ? When were they baptized into the great 
?aQlar family ? I wait for a reply and full expla- 
nation in detail from Mr. Jewett himself, as he 
doubtless knows about it as well or better than any 
one else. I can not however but think, that it 
would be a "curious'' and interesting chapter, 
could we gel it It is, I well know, very easy for 
Mr. J. to say (as he does,) that " a part of his sheep 
are a brancn from a certain flock of Simon Pnres, 
and the rest are from celebrated breeders, who 
represent them as pure descendants of the Paular, 
or old fashioned Merino.'* But in truth it will 
hardly do for Mr. Jewett to attempt to get off in 
this easy way. It is all very unsatisfactory. We 
want somethmg more definite and tangible, some- 
thing that is more reliable. What if it should 
turn out, that his *' celebrated breeders," from 
whom he purchased his "pick ups," themselves 
got theirs in the same way, as doubtless they 
really did, and without knowing much if anything, 
about their blood or breeding ; and they in turn of 
others, (as is more than likely,) of the same class 
of " celebrated breeders," who were e({ually care- 
less and ignorant of the blood and breedmg of their 
sheep, or at least, the best of them, neglectful of 
requiring and preserving good evidence as to purity 
of the blood. How would the matter of Jewett, 
Avery, and Randall's Vermont Paulars then stand ! 
In such a case to talk of purity of blood, or of hav- 
ing any particular or distinct breed of sheep, will 
justly seem to your readers, very funny, as it is in 
fact, very ridiculous. 

All this, it is true, might do very well, for a pur- 
chaser whose object was simply to stock a farm, 
with good, strong and healthy sheep, at a fair 
moderate price, and who woula not be expected to 
pay much for hlood, nor to be over-critical about 
the exact grade or de<rree of Merino blood, whether 
more or less pnre. But when it comes to raising 
rams and selling them at good prices, for the use 
of the public, .and talking and vaporing about 
them, as being pure-bred Merinos, •^pure Pau- 
lars,^ and all that sort of thiiig, it becomes indeed 
quite another matter. For in the selection and 
purchase oi male animals for the use and improve- 
ment of OUT choice and valuable flocks and herds, 
it becomes a matter of great consequence to get 
none but such as are pure bred, such as are known 
to possess good pedigrees, beyond any reasonable 
douDL The great importance of this, is every 
day getting to be better understood and appreciated. 

I would ask, who were Mr. Jewett's *• celebrated 
breeders,** those who laid the foundation of his 
pure Paular flock? We wool-growers, want 
their names and residences. Perhaps some of 
them may be known to us. I do not understand 
that all the sheep which he has picked up, were 
considered or known to be Paulars, nor even called 
such, before he bought them. But we have 
heard that there is much in "the magic of a 
xaiM,** and doubtless Mr. Jewett thinks so. 



I do not complain at all of the means by which 
Mr.x Jewett got tc^ether his flock of sheep. It 
was not a bad method. Indeed, to buy the best 
he could find around him, and to pick up a few 
occasionally, here and there, was perhaps abonf 
the best way he could have taken ; but bis error 
lay in afterwards claiming them to be purt bred 
Merino sheep, and thrusting them, as such, before 
the public, under a popular specific name whicA 
did not belong to them. It was this, that gave 
such an unpleasant awkwardness to his case, 
and of which, it can hardly by any ingenuity be 
divested. 

Mr. Jewett says, that I " appear to arriTe at my 
conclusions, from a description and picture of hb 
ram, which appeared in the Albany Cultivator for 
August 18-12." He then goes on to criticise with 
some severity, the portrait of the ram, and denies 
its truth and accuracy in some essential particu- 
lars. This is perhaps all very well ; but how docs 
it tally with what he himself said of the same 
portrait at the time it appeared in the Cultivator I 
He then said, without any reservation whatever, 
that it was " a very true picture" ! Besides, you 
know we had in the Albany Cultivator for October 
1842, at page 162, the certificate of the Reverend 
Royal A. Avery setting forth that he was certaim 
that the portrait of Jewett's buck in the August 
number of the Cultivator, was, (to quote his 
words,) "a Tery perfect likeness"! This, how- 
ever, is a small matter. 

But it seems that Mr. Jewett now wishes to 
shift my observation, and that of the public, on to 
another ram, and a very different one from the 
former. In your October number, he says, "I 
would refer Mr. Examiner to the 2d Vol. of the N. 
Y. State Transactions of 1842, for a correct like- 
ness of one of my stock bucks." Therefore as to 
this likeness, I presume there can be no mistake. 
I perceive it has also now just appeared in the 
Albany Cultivator for the present month. It is 
certainly a brave looking picture. The head and 
horns of this one are far better than the other, and 
more indicative of Merino blood, though even this 
ram, as picmred, has not the Merino form of 
carcass and carries but little, if any, resemblance 
to the peculiarities of the genuine Paular family. 
He is nowever, undoubtedly, a much better buck 
than the other one, oi which we have spoken, and 
I should judge must be better bred. Doubtless 
he has better blood f and more of the pure Merino 
(of some sort,) than the other one has. For con- 
venience sake, and for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing one from the other, let us call the ram which 
Mr. Jewett bought from Mr. A// of Wallingford, 
No. 1, while the other (the new one,) we will, if 
you please, designate as Jewett*s No. 2. I do not 
myself believe that these two rams are verp near- 
ly related to each other, if at all of the sane fam- 
ily or blood. Will Mr. J. have the goodness to 
inform us in regard to it 

I would here inquire of Mr. Jewett, whether he 
himself, bred his ram No. 2. If not, who did ? I 
am aware that Mr. H. S. Randall, in an elaborate 
defence and puff of Mr. Jewett's sheep, (another 
disguised ram advertisement, of the true Paular 
sort, headed as usual, with a decoy or catch-pie- 
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ture,) in the Albany Cultivator for present month 

Sanuary,) says Mr. Jewett did breed him ; and 
r. Randall goes on to mention, as if derived from, 
or by authority of Mr. Jewett, details and circum- 
stances of Mr. J.'s selling the ram when a lamb, 
and afterward repurchasing him for $200, &c.; 
but I have, notwithstandiug, also heard it intima- 
ted, and have good reason to believe, that Mr. J. 
did not breed the ram. Thinking that there must 
be $ome mistake in Mr. Randalrs facts and de- 
tails, and that that gentleman must somehow have 
been misinformed, I should like to know about it, 
from Mr. J. himself. I would also inquire of Mr. 
Jewett if he himself bred both the immediate pa- 
rents of his ram No 2, or either of the parents 
of said ram? If not, who did breed them, or 
either of them ? but more especially who bred the 
dam^ the ewe that yeaned the ram No. 2 ? Is it 
known who bred her, and vohere she was bred, and 
what was her blood ? If so, will Mr. J. please 
say who and where, and what ? Was not the said 
ewe suoposed to have been brought with other 
sheep from Long Island, or Rhode Island, or some 
part of Connecticut, without anything in particular 
being known of her with certainty, beyond the fact 
that she was *' a good sort of an ewe,'^ but with 
no knowledge whatever of her blood or breeding, 
nor as to whether she was (as Mr. Jewett says,) 
a " Paular, old Merino, or anything" ? 

As to the sire of Mr. J.*s ram No. 2, though 
certainly by no possibility a Paular^ I am aware 
that he is said to nave been of Jarvis* mixed blood ; 
but precisely what that grade or mixture of 
blood then was, or now is, it would, according to 
all accounts, be pretty difficult, if not impossible, 
to say. Owing to one cause or another, it is be- 
yond doubt or dispute, greatly changed and de- 
teriorated in its character, from what it was 
originally, Mr. Jarvis* flock having become essen- 
tially Saxon in constitution and character of fleece. 
Bat houf this assimilation to Saxon, this degeneracy 
or change for the worse, has happened or been 
brought about, whether by a Saxon cross, when 
ibat delicate sort were in vogue, or otherwise, I 
will not now undertake to say. There are difier- 
ent opinions in re^rard to it. But of the fact of their 
degeneracy and changed character, I believe there 
exists DO doubt nor dispute among candid and ex- 
perienced wool growers who have examined them. 

Mr. Jewett appears to be pretty good at asking 
questions, let us now see if he is equally go(3 
at answering them. By replying, in a simple 
and direct manner, through your columns, at his 
earliest convenience, to the questions I have pro- 
poQoded to him previously and herein, he will 
oblige many of your readers, as well as 

Your obedient servant, 

EXAUINEB. 

NetD York, January 17M, 1844. 

P. S. Besides furnishing us the name and res- 
idence of the owner of the 400 pure Paulars, from 
which he says, a part of his own flock is a branch, 
I hope Mr. J. will have the goodness to say 
kow many of his sheep, precisely what number, 
were obtained "from that flock of Simon Pures,** 
amd whether his pictured rams. No. i , otherwise 
called Pedro, and nis new ram No. 2, or either of 



them, were of the number. Even if Mr. J. should 
not be able to furnish us the pedigrees of his whole 
flock, (which can hardly be expected of him in re- 
fi;ard to such a mixed medley of sheep,) yet I do 
hope he will forthwith give us that of his pictured 
ram No. 2, alias "Fortune," all the particulars, 
chapter and verse, including most especially with 
fulness and accuracy, the pedi^ee of the buck'.s 
dam. We want to know all about the blood and 
breedinj^ of that ewe. It can not of course require 
much time or trouble to furnish the pedigree of a 
single sheep, and of course so important a ped- 
igree as that of his principal ** stock buck," Mr. J. 
would be likely to have "all by heart" as the say- 
ing is, or at least where he could easily lay his hand 
on it. We will thank you for it, Mr. Jewett, if you 
please, and hope you will be so obliging as to fur- 
nish it soon, to the readers of the Agriculturist, 
many of whom are anxious to hear from you, about 
the pedigrees and purity of blood of your full 
blooa, spurious, Vermont Paulars. 



SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR JULY. 

As a general rale, give the cotton-crop its last work- 
ing this month ; some seasons the weeds will be too 
large to -work with plows without injury even before 
the lOtb, Keep the fields dean ; if your intention is 
either rotation, or cotton to succeed cotton, it will save 
labor next year. 

Pay particular attention to your tobaceo-fields. 
When the plants have acquired from twelve to fourteen 
good leaves, and are about knee-high, begin to top them 
by nipping ofi* the bud with the aid of the finger and 
thumb-nail. Take care not to destroy the small leaves 
near the buds, for if the land be good and the season 
favorahle, the very top leaves will, in a short time, be 
nearly as large, and ripen quite as soon as the lower 
ones, wberehy two or four more leaves may be saved ; 
thus ohtaining from sixteen to eighteen leaves in the 
place of twelve or fourteen. As the topping of the 
plants is essential, in order to promote growth, and to 
equalize the ripening of the leaves, this operation 
should be commenced the instant that the bud shows 
a disposition to go to seed ; and should be followed im- 
mediately by removing the suckers as fast as they ap- 
pear, which will now put forth at every leaf. 

The blades from the early-planted corn can now be 
stripped for fodder. Let the shuck or husk on the car 
change from the green to the whitish cast, then tie a 
handful or so to itself, and thrust the end of the tie be- 
tween the ear and the stalk. Do not break down the 
stalks ; for it will require more time to strip the blades, 
but in the end there will be a gain ; for it can be got in 
sooner if a rain threatens, or if caught in a rain, it will 
not be injured so much. Cure the corn well before 
stacking. Late corn will need plowing in this month, 
and peas may be planted among it as directed in May. 

The late plantings of potato drawings and the plant- 
ings of vines, will require plowing, and drawing up 
with a hoe ; continue to plant out vines. If there is 
not ground enough in the potato patch, bed up ridges 
in the eariy corn-fields. Two furrows will do to plant 
on, which will not materially injure the corn; or plow 
up a choice piece of stubble ground anew. 

Millet-grass must be cut when just turning, If for 
feeding, and treated in the same manner as stacking 
oats. 

If your crop will admit of it, gmb up smaD grt)wth; 
cnt down saplings; and deaden greeniu for a calf pw- 
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tore, to be sown in September or October with rye. 
Plowing will be unnecessary, the fall of the leaves will 
cover the gronnd, and the grain will spring up and give 
a fine bite for the winter. Make artificial pools in 
yonr pastures for stock, if there are no natural ones. 

Prepare a tomep-patch, either old ground by ma^ 
nuring high and plowing, or a piece of new ground. 
The cotton-gathering season is now rapidly approach- 
ing; prepare basket and sacks to pick in, all leisure 
time, especially all wet days. Top cotton the last of this 
month, either by pinching off the tender top part of the 
plants, or cut off with a knife. Repair buildings, and 
fences about fields ; rake up leaves and haul on the 
land ; gather manure and house it under sheds or give 
it a coaling of earth. 

If there are showers, plant French beans ; sow more 
endive; prepare the ground for transplanting cabbages 
that are coming on, in the last of this month. If the 
weather be very dry and the soil unfit to work, prepare 
driUs two feet apart, and about eight inches deep, and 
pour into them some cow-dung water. Transplant 
your cabbages into those drills and leave them four or 
five days without watering. Then repeat the operation 
with the manure-water once more, and there will be no 
danger of the plants burning up. Should the season 
be rainy this precaution will be unnecessary. Sow 
more carrot-seed and proceed as directed in June. 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR JULY. 

Finish hoeing out your com, potatoes, and all other 
crops, and make early preparation for harvesting. See 
that yonr tools are all in order, and a full supply of 
each. Get the best you can procure. A man may 
earn the extra cost of a good scythe or cradle, in a sin- 
gle day's work, besides the promotion of good morals, 
by the better humor he is kept it. Get rakes and 
pitch-forks which you know wont break by fair usage ; 
by all means prepare a horse-rake, which may be niade 
as simple as a hoe. A man with a steady horse, may 
do the work of 8 men with one. 

Clo?er should be cut while just going out of bloom, 
when the heads are partially tumol brown. It ought 
never to be spread. Let it lie in the swath till wilted*, 
if they are very large or heavy, they may be turned 
over aAer the upper side is sufficiently dried. As soon 
as this is done, let them be raked into winrows, and 
soon aAer cocked in small high piles. This should 
always be done the first day, and if very hot, may be 
done within a few hours aAer cutting* Let it stand in 
these cocks till it has sweat and become cool, and com- 
paratively dry. It may then be taken into the bam or 
stacked, and well salted. Lucerne is to be treated in 
the same way. Timothy and red-top should not be cut 
till the seed is in full milk, so that it will ripen after 
being cut. It ought never to get so ripe as to shell 
when fed out. These may be exposed to the sun longer 
than clover, but less than is usually practised. Our 
hay is frequently dried too much, and some who never 
spread their hay from the swath, much prefer it thus 
cured. It is better to allow it to cure in the cock, 
when it is always safe against sun, dew, and rain. 
Grass ought never to be exposed to the dew while 
spread. A few days of sun and dew while thus ex- 
posed, render it almost worthless. Hay may always be 
carried into the mow or stack sooner, by using salt 
freely : at the rate of four quarts to the ton is our rule. 
Besides lessening the risk ilrom rain, the salt is always 
worth much more than ito cost for the cattle and ma- 
Bwe, and it will thus confer a triple benefit by answer- 
ing successively the porpofei of e«eh. I 



Much of the wheat, oats, and barley may be harvests 
ed this month. The cleanest fields, or portions of them, 
should be selected for seed, but not the heaviest or 
largest growth. Seed is better if grown on modente- 
ly poor land, than on the best. Prof. Sprengel has 
shown from experiments, that grain matured on tbe 
richest land, though eminently fitted for food, contains 
too much gluten for seed ; while that which is pro- 
duced from poor land has a greater proportion of starch, 
which is the natural food for the young plant. The 
part thus selected should be allowed to mature tbe 
seed fblly while standing; the grain intended for eoa- 
sumption, ought to be cut while the berry is yet soft, ia 
the dough state. Such grain will produce more flour, 
and of a better quality than when dead ripe, besides 
being much less liable to shelling and waste. After 
moderate exposure to sun, rake up in bundles, or if 
wen ripened, rake up at once, and bind soon after, 
when if it requires additional curing it may be finished 
in the shock. If put in stacks, these should be care- 
fully traced beyond the reach of vermin, and so ar- 
ranged as to have a circulation of air upward through 
the centre of the stack, to avokl mould and injury id 
the grain. The utmost care in stacking ought always 
to be used, to avoid injury from rain, and blowing down 
from high winds. 

Kitchen Garden. — Cabbages of the several varie- 
ties can now be planted for late crops. Moist weather 
should be sheeted for this purpose, and the plants im- 
mediately and frequently watered, until they are wdl 
rooted. Melons, squashes, pumpkins, ^., ought to be 
careftiUy hoed, and kept entirely free from weeds; 
otherwise, they will not produce good fruit. Meloas 
and cucumbers for pickles can be sown in the early 
part of this month. Sow kidney-beans, small salad, 
carrots, turneps, and spinach, for fall and winter use. 
Celery should be planted out in trenches ; and some va- 
rieties of radishes and peas may be sown with reason- 
able prospect of success, if the season should prove 
moist. E^-plants, peppers, and tomatoes, plant out, 
if not done before. Collect all the vegetable seeds 
that have come to maturity, and dry them well before 
putting away; also gather herbs as they come into 
flower, and dry them in the shade, that the sun may not 
injure their flavor. Pull up the stalks of beans, peas, 
&c, which have done bearing. Water may be fre- 
quently and beneficially applied, but it should always 
be done at the dose of the day, otherwise the plants 
will be injured by the heat of the sun. 

Faurr-GARDEN and Oechabd. — Budding may be 
performed upon pears and apples the latter part of this 
month. Gather from the trees, and give to the cattle 
or swine, all fruit that is decayed or punctured by the 
insect, otherwise the insect, which now exists as a 
worm in the premature fruit, will soon be aUe to §f 
and attack the remainder. Abo, continue to cut off 
all the wood as fast as it may appear to be infested by 
the insect whidi produces a black knot. Keep the 
ground well cultivated among the trees. T*here is vert 
Uttle else to be done in the fruit-garden this moiith, ex- 
cepting it may be to consume its productions, (or which 
directions may possibly not be requisite. 

Flower-Gaeden and Pleasvre-Gboitnds. — BuV 
botts and tuberous roots can now be taken jap, and tu- 
lips, hyacinths, &c., carefblly put away for planting ia 
the fall. Herbaceous flowering-plants may still he 
transi^nted fVx>m the seed-bed to the border, and sbovU 
be taken up with as much earth as possible aboot the 
roots. Hedges can abo be clipped in the early part of 
this month. Walks aad borders keep coMtantly dear 
of weeds, and let a general air of nettaeM perr*de ev- 
ery part of the garden. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival of the ateampackel Acadia, we are in 
leceipt of our Enmpean journals to the 4th of Jane. 

Markets. — ^ihta have given way some and are d«ill 
of sale. Cotton has been gradually falling through the 
whole month of May, making a reduction of full \d, 
per lb. from former prices. It is still \d, higher than 
in the months of June, July, and August of the past 
year, but is now thought to have reached its lowest 
point. The import into England since the 1st January, 
is 518,000 bales, against 967,000 of same period 
last year. The stock on hand is 690,000 bales, against 
855,000 last season at this period. The operations are 
large, l)nt the prices without remarkable activity. 
FUmr and Grain are in limited demand. In Provisions 
we sec little change. Beef and Cheese rather more 
sought after. Lard-Oil scarce. Naval Stores in fair 
request. Rice remains firm. Tobacco flat, and sales 
fallen short the past month full 600 hogsheads. 

Money continues abundant. Sir Robert Peel has 
brought into Parliament a new project for the charter of 
the Bank of England which will have some effect on the 
monetary aflairs of the country : none of an unfavorable 
character, however, are anticipated. The bank has 
upward of £16,000,000 in its vaults, about $80,000,000 ! 

Jimerican Stocks, These we are happy to say, 
since Pennsylvania has determined to pay future in- 
terest oif its debt, are en the rise, and considerable ac- 
tivity is displayed in them. 

Business generally is very brisk. All the manufac- 
turing branches are particularly well employed. 

The Weather has been dry and cold with some sharp 
frosts. Grass and potatoes will be short. Wheat and 
other grain crops look uncommonly promising. 

^American Pork, — It is certain that American pork 
can occupy the market when Americans are prepared 
to supply the article required. In order to effect sales 
of the most desirable lots of American pork that have 
been received, it has been necessary to unpack every 
cask, and trim and scrape, then scrub and wash in clean 
pickle each piece separately, and re-pack again in 
dean-washed salt, cutting the larger pieces into four 
pounds each, and at the same time carefully sorting the 
quality, so as to make the whole lot run uniformly 
with 50 pieces in each bbl., and adding a heavy capping 
of salt on the top, of 8 to 16 quarts. With the fore- 
going pains and expense, small lots have occasionally 
been disposed of, at 50*. to 62*. 6d. per bbl. Pork- 
bams in pickle are again admitted as ^ted pork legs, 
and sobject only to the same duty as bbl. pork, viz : Ss. 
per cwt., and 5 per cent, additional. 

Incendiarism. — ^We regret to see the burning of 
wheat and hay-stacks, and, indeed, bams and out- 
houses, still prevailing to a great extent throughout 
Bngland. There surely must be some radical wrong 
toward the rural population, to incite them to such 
irontinued destructive acts. 

Growing Mustard for Feed and Enriching Soils. — I 
»eg to hand you the following statement on the use of 
XTuwing mustard for feed, or to plow in as a prejwira- 
ion for a wheat»crop. It is very palatable to all kinds 
»f cattle, and I believe very wholesome. I think it far 
ireferable to buckwheat, or any other vegetable with 
nch rapid growth. I sowed 5 acres on the 11th of 
ruly last, on rather inferior land, of a light graVelly 
oil with chalk subsofl, where early tumeps for wheat 
lad tailed. It shouM be drilled 5 inches apart, with 
2 pounds of seed per acre. On the 2.5th of August I 
tad measured portions cut in different parts of the 
ield, and weighed, which, on a fair calculation, yielded 
\ tons per acre— It was in full bkx«iDH-«nd the next 



day I plowed it in ; which I consider, bein^ full of ve- 
getable matter, must be an excellent dressing for a 
wheat-crop. I would invite any friend to make trial 
of mustard on better land than mine; the expense be- 
ing so trifling compared with buck-wheat, which is b*. 
per bushel, and requiring 2J bushels per acre, would 
be 12^. 6rf.; whereas II lbs. of mustaixl-seed, at 2d. 
per lb., the price it is now selling at, would be 2s. per 
acre. 

Plum-Pudding for the 3fi//ton.^-Take half a pound 
of flour, half a pound of grated carrot, half a pound of 
grated potatoes, a quarter of a pound of suet, and a 
little seasoning. Mix them well together, and boil in 
a basin an hour and a half. You will then have a 
chea'p and excellent plum-pudding for a trifle more than 
sixpence ! Just try the experiment. 

Salting Bislrument. — So great is the pressure pro- 
duced by Carson's patent instrument for salting and 
curing meat, equal, as. is stated, to from 200 to 2,000 
pounds upon a square inch, that a large joint may be 
salted by it in a few minutes, with half the quantity of 
salt usually employed. The meat, at the same time, 
it is said, is rendered more tender, and its nutritious 
properties retained. How great must be its utility to 
emigrants, captains of vessels, and residents in tropical 
climates, it is almost snperifluons to mention. For 
general family use it will, however, be found highly 
advanta<;eou8. 

Prolific Cows. — Mr, James Clapham, of West End 
Farm, Bramfield, has a remarkably fine Suffolk cow, 
which has been in his possession for seven years, and 
has during that time produced the extraordinary num- 
ber of twelve calves — two at each birth — all of which 
it has brought up. Such regular and unvarying fruit- 
fulness, for so long a period, is, we believe, without a 
parallel. 

.Another Prolific Ewe. — A few days ago, one of*" the 
ewes belonging to Mr. Spooner, Shuitington, near Tam- 
worth, produced five lambs, which, with the prolific 
mother, are all doing well. This is her third year ; 
last year she had, four Iambs, and the first year two. 

Enormous ani Prolific Cauliflower, — A cauliflower 
was gathered in the garden of Mr. Gutteridge, grocgk, 
Hinckley, on Monday last measuring 30 inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighing 10 lbs., and one nearly ns. 
large was cut firom the same stalk last year. It is still 
kept in the ground, as it may produce another. 

Wasp9. — Peter Fry, Esq., of Compton House, has 
killed no less than 145 queen wasps within the space 
of six weeks, thereby preventing so many nests. An 
excellent and useQil paper on the destruction of these 
insects was read at the monthly meeting of the Swan- 
sea Gardeners' and Amateurs' Society, by Mr. Wcbly, 
gardener to L. W. Dillywan, Esq., Sketty Hall. There 
are two species, the most destructive of which, both 
from its size and number, is the vespa vulgaris, or com- 
mon wasp. It is important to know that the only por- 
tion of these insects which survive the winter are fe- 
males, each of which in the spring erects for herself a 
nest in which to deposite her eggs and rear her young. 
Mr. Webly, therefore, proposes that a premium of one 
penny should be offered for every wasp that shall be 
captured in the months of April, May, and June ; and 
three pence for every nest that shall be destroyed at any 
time afterward. The suggestion will doubtless be 
acted upon by grocers and every owner and occupier of 
a fruit-garden. 

Warbles in Cattle.^K few applications of strong brine 
will at once destroy warbles in cattle, in whatever stage 
they may be found to exist; after which the animal- 
will thrive better, and when it comes to be slaughtered, 
both the hide aad the carcase will be more tiluaUe. 
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Oil at a Mawmrt. — ^All crops chemically ooosidered 
are compoMd, 

Itt. or mineral constitueBts, as a base, viz : of com- 
pounds of soda, poCassa lime, and magnesia, with phos- 
phoric, sulphuric, mnrialic, and carbonic acids, also a 
little sulphur and iron, and other constitnents are called 
the fertilizing ingredients of the soil, and are obtained 
by the plant from the soil only. 

2d. Of gaseous constitnents, riz : oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon, supplied to the plants in suf- 
ficient quantity by the atmosphere in the forms of wa- 
ter, carbonic acid, and ammonia, and form all the com- 
pounds obtained from plants in the form of gum, sugar, 
starch, and gluten, and ^st in them in the pro- 
portion rarying from 90 to 99 parts in the 100 of all 
growing crops, the remaining (from 1 to 10 parts) be- 
ing mineral constituents. 

That these gaseous constituents, thou^ forming such 
a large proportion of all vegetable aiatter, are obtained 
entirely from the atmosphere and need not be added 
by the farmer. 

That it is the presence in the soil of the mineral con- 
stituents only that renders it fertile and productiTe, by 
afibrding to the growing crops a sufficiency of these in- 
gredients to form a proper and sufficiently strong plant 
in its young state, wid by that means oabling it to 
take full advantage oi the constituento supplied by the 
atmosphere, and so form a full-grown and healthy plant 
such as is required for the production of a good crop 
of grain. 

That the most eminent agricultural chemists find that 
barren soils are deficient in these mineral constituents 
only, and that fertle soils contain them in abundance. 

That, therefore, the whole secret of tilling the soil 
consists in the addition of the mineral constituents 
only, and in such proportions as are required for the 
crops to be produced, trusting to the atmosphere en- 
tirely for the supply oCihe gaseous constituents. 

That oil is composed of gaseous constituents entire- 
ly, and can not give to the soil or crop any mineral 
constituents, but by its decomposition it afibrds a stim- 
ulating compound (ammonia) which Ibrces the plant to 
excessive growth, and completely exhausts the soil of 
any mineral constituents that it may contain, and thus 
it iB like a spur to a tired horse, in lieu of a feed of 
oats, and that land tilled with oil most soon become ex- 
hausted and nearly worthless. 

Chutno im the Island of Ichaboe.-^lt appears from an 
interesting article in the Glasgow Herald, that it was 
through the information oC the master of an American 
whaler, at the Cape of Good Hope, given to Captain 
Farr, an Englishman, that the first eucgo of guano was 
brought to this country from Ichaboe, by the latter, who 
has since made a second voyage to the island, and 
pointed out the way to other ships, in accordance with 
a negotiation entmd into with their owners. The 
writer in the Hendd thus concludes : — 

At the time of Captain Farr^s first visit, the island 
>vas covered with penguins, gannets, &c., but princi- 
pally the former, in numbers which altogether defied 
calculation. They seemed to have no acquaintance 
with, nor fear of man, and in fact offered a resistance 
to his encroachment on a domain which had been pe- 
culiarly their own for thousands of years* Since the 
crews of so many ships, however, were located at the 
island, the birds have almost entirely deserted their 
former territory, and retired to fulfil the purposes of 
their nature in more remote and inaccessible shores. 
The specimens of the penguin firom Ichaboe which we 
have seen are about two feet in height, and as a great 
portion of their time is spent in the sea, they are fur- 
Bished with flnall flaps or paddlesy inac«ad of wings, 



which enable them to progress through the water with 
great velocity, though they are unable to fly. The fe- 
male lays and siu upon one egg at a time, and a boJe 
scratched in the deposite subserves all the purposes of a 
nest. In this way a succession of incubations go on 
fo^ several months in the year, the young bird nuking 
iu way to the sea as soon as it is able. It is the opia- 
ion of the seamen, however, that vast numbers of 
them never reach their destined home in the waters, 
but are crushed to death in their progress to it, by the 
dense battalions of birds which have almost to maia- 
tain a struggle for bare standing-room; and in this 
way the guano heaps are increMd as well by the 
bodies of their birds as by their droppings. The bodies 
of seals are also found on the surface c? the guano de- 
positei, which leads to the bdief that they may have 
occasionally taken shelter there from a storm or hur- 
ricane, and having been overpowered by the potency 
of the anmioniacal vapor, have been unaUe to return 
to the water, and died where they lay. 

The guano which is brought to this country is found 
under a loose covering of decayed birds, recent dung, 
dtc, and it is so firmly imbedded that it require to be 
dug out by the laborious operatkms of the pick-axe. 
When thus disengaged it is put into bags, and trans- 
ferred by means of a sort of rope-ladder, from the «d«~^ 
to a boat, which lies at the outer edge of the surf, 
and thence it is daily emptied into the hold of the 
vessel, which is anchored at a short distance. Tea 
men will liA about fifteen tons per day, but the opera- 
tion is a very lakuious one, and the sun is no power- 
ful that few of the crews escape without having their 
faces and hands Mistered so that the outer skin is peel- 
ed off. The trip to or from the island extends to from 
fifty-five to seyenty days, or, incloding the time neeea- 
sary totake in a cargo, a voyage out and home extends 
to fVom KX to seven months. When Captain Farr left 
Ichaboe he estimated the guano deposite on that island 
alone to extend to one thousand feet in length, by &rt 
hundred feet in breadth, with an average depth of 
thirty-five feet, containing, perhaps, from 700,000 to 
800,000 tons. It is evident, therefore, that this supply 
will soon be exhausted in fertOizing the soil of Great 
Britain and her dependencies, but it is to be hoped that 
vast stores of it yet exist, which have hitherto never 
been disturbed by man. On this subject we quote the 
following cheering statement fitim the South African 
(^nunercial Advertiser, published at Cape Town in 
January last; — 

«0n the rocky headlands, or on the rocky and un- 
molested islands on the west coast, both within and be- 
yond the boundary of this colony, where the sem-fyml, 
from a vast expanse of open ocean, come to breed, 
enormous masses of this manure have recently been 
discovered; and it seems probable that all the wny up 
the coast into the gulf of Guinea, and beyond it, siin- 
Uar treasures await the agriculture of the world, hy 
which means the sea will render back to the land much 
more matter fitted to form organized, that is, vcffetaiMe 
and animal substances, than the rivers carry down inu 
its depths, or the fleets of the nations deposite in tJieir 
course over its surface.''— Aeto Farmert* Jomr. 

Tht Skiri-Tru of ^meriea.—ln the forests of the 
Oronook, there is a tree which ofWn attains the beieht 
of fifty feet The natives make shirts of the huk 
of this tree, which requires only to be stripped off 
and to be deprived of its red and fibrous parts • the 
shirt is thus formed without seam. The head is thrust 
through one end, and two lateral holes aie cut to ndffiil 
the arms; the natives wear these shirts in the raiar 
seasons, which, according to Humboldt, are eq^al lo 
any of oar Macintoshes for keying out the ^-^ 
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stealing*. — With all due deference and respect to 
exchange papers, and with as much of the suaviter in 
modo as the nature of circumstances will admit, we beg 
leare to say, that we fear, in process of tiine, we shall 
be under the necessity of coming to Ihe fortiier tn re, 
and characterize things by their proper names. During 
the month of May last, we counted up in different ex- 
change papers, twenty-seven articles STOLEN from 
our February, March, and April numbers of this year, 
placed in their columns without credit ; and during the 
past month we think we have observed quite half as 
many more. Besides all these, our friends inform us of 
some others which we have not had time to look over. 
Verily this is an honest world, and the printer's devil is 
a shining or rather a black light in the way of an ex- 
amplar in it. But the beauty oif all this honesty is, nine 
times out of ten, when these THIEVINGS (we beg 
pardon, we are disposed to be polite, we only mean 
STEALINGS) are pointed out to them, they take no 
sort of notice of the matter, and never stoop to make 
a correction. They seem to reason like a certain cor- 
poration we wot of, which was thus — « It was indeed 
a great icrotig, but having been done, we dont see 
how it can be made right by an acknowledgment." If 
we should call names hereafter by way of letting the 
world know who is wd guilty, we think it will be noth- 
iag more than is due to the honest and honorable. 
Let those, therefore, cabbaging without ceremony Oom 
other people's cribs, hereafter beware; we had just as 
lief they would fikh our purse as filch our paper— the 
oee b no more stealing than the other. 

Earhf Prairie^BreMng'^ShaUiw Plowing, — ^A wri- 
ter in the Prairie Farmer contends, that breaking up 
in May is much better than later, and plowing 2) inches 
deep has proved more beneficial than 4 inches. The 
reason of the latter, is, that the harrow tore the sod'of 
the shallow plowing more easily than that turned over 
deeper. Not long since we saw some pk>W8 destined 
for the west, with peculiar flat cutting shares, with 
which the purchaser informed us he intended plowing 
his prairies about 2 inches deep, by cutting off the tops 
of the sod, and turning it flat over. Will any of our 
friends at the west informs us whether this is a succoss- 
fnl practice ? 

South Dwm Shtep taken for Leicutere, — ^We are some- 
what surprised that the sharp editor of the Massachu- 
setts Plowman does not know a South Down sheep 
from a Leicester. Why, we should just as soon think 
of hiB taking a rhinoceros for an elephant. 

PoiMoned Sheep.-^A writer in the Maine Cultivator 
says, that sheep poisoned by eating kmrtly or lamb-kill, 
may be cured by a liquor made by boiling the twigs of 
the white ash for an hour, first bruising the twigs, then 
give two spoonfuls to each sheep. He says it is a cer- 
tain core if it is administered in twenty-four hours. — 
Mass. Plowman. 

Soap-Suds a Prtvesdioefiir Shedding MiOc^A farm- 
er from Stoughton told us last week, that washing the 
ends of cows teats in strong soap-sndfi, would prevent 
Hus Sledding of her milk before the time of milking. 
forhttps it tends to eootiact the ends of the teats. — lb. 

Premtum Cotton, — ^We perceive that the Chamber 

Coounerce, at Apalachieida, has awarded an el^ant 

▼er tea^aet to CoL Alexander McDonald of Eufoulla, 
Nuna, as a premium for the best kn of 20 bales of 
IB sold last season in the market. It was classed 



what other cotton was worth at the same lime, but j/re- 
sume not over 6 to 7 cents. If any one wishes to leom 
how Col. McD. sncceeds in raising such superior cot- 
ton, let him turn to our last number, page 179, and he 
will see that one means he adopts, is reading agiicul- 
tural papers; the whole expense of which for 20 years, 
is doubtless repaid him in the valne of the above pre- 
mium, and the extra price obtained for these 20 bales 
of cotton. Reader go thou and do likewise. 

To Destroy the CuraUio, — Previous to 1841, several 
of my plum-trees had been so attacked by this insect 
that I scarcely obtained a ripe plum. Early in the 
spring of that year, as soon as the blossom-buds besan 
to swell, I removed the soil around the tree to the 
depth of two or three inches, and as far on all sides as 
the limbs extended. I then deposited in the opening a 
layer of lime, recently slaked and still warm, about 
half an inch in thickness. The soil was immediately 
restored to its place over the lime, and closely pressed 
down upon it. I had an abundant crop of well-ripened 
plums. In the spring of 1842, 1 again applied lime in 
a similar manner, and with the same success. 

In the autumn of that year, it was stated in some ag- 
ricultural journal, that salt sprinkled around the tree 
in sufficient quantities to render the ground icftt/t«ft, 
would prevent the ravages of the curcutio. In 1843 I 
made the experiment The trees bIoss9me<lwen and 
showed an abundance of fruit ; but every plum was at- 
tacked by this insect and fell to the ground. 

I intend to apply the lime again the present spring ; 
and if I obtain a good crop of ripe plums, my confi- 
dence in this remedy will be strong. — Boston Cult. 

Big Orain Rice. — Mr. Ward in the Southern Agricul- 
turist says, that he planted half an acre of new land with 
this at Longwood in the spring of 1841, which yield- 
ed in the autumn 49) bushels of clean winnowed rice. 
In the year 1841, this product was sown in a 21-acre 
field at Brook Green, which yielded in the autumn, 1,170 
bushels of sheaf-rice, clean winnowed. Of this quan- 
tity, firom 150 to 200 bushels were milled, and sent to 
market. My factors disposed of it *at a considerable 
advance beyond the highest market price. In the year 
1842, 1 planted 400 acres vrilh, this seed, and being so 
perfectly satisfied with both the product and the im- 
proved quality of the same, I was induced in the suc- 
ceeding year (1843) to sow with it my entire crop. 
The first parcel, when mUled, consisting of eighty bor- 
rels, netted My cents per cwt. over the primest new 
rice sold on the same day. 

Marling Light Sandy SoU.^ln the same paper Mr. 
Hammond gives the following results of an experiment 
in marling: — 

Unmarled acre, 361 lbs. seed cotton. 
100 bushels do. 451 do. Increase 90 lbs. 24 .9 per ct. 

200 do. do 384 do. do. 23 6.3 " 
300 do. do. 173 do. decrease 188 52 << 

The land, being very old, is bare of vegetable mat- 
ter for marl to act on, to which more than to the tex- 
ture of the soil, inferior as it is, I attribute the failure 
of any great improvement from it. I make the state- 
ment, however, because it is valuable in many respects. 
It shows the danger of heavy marling on worn land 
without previous rest or manure. The acre with 
three hundred bushels has been destroyed. There is 
one rich spot, the bottom of a small basin in the centre 
of it which produced neariy all the cotton gathered. 
On tne rest of it the weed mostly died as soon as it came 
up— one hundred proves a better quantity than two 
hundred bnshels, and perhaps a little less would hava 
been still better on this soil— at least to begin with. 
All the lightest land in the fields marled with two hun- 
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help, f anticipated this effect from what I saw last 
year, and reduced the quantity to one hundred and fifty 
bushels on all the land then marling. I have reduced 
it now to one hundred bushels, and shall hereafter marl 
at that rate. I prefer to go over it again after I have 
finished all, and give it what it may prove itself able 
to bear after resting once or thrice. 

The crop of this year has saiistied me perfectly that cot- 
ton will mature at least a fortnight earlier on marled 
than on unmarled land. 

Another unexpected effect of marl it may be worth 
while to state. I commenced in the spring of 1842 to 
put it in my stable, pretty freely for the purpose of im- 
proving my manure. I did not think of its having any 
material effect on the health of the mules. But I have 
had but little sickness among them, and have not 
lost one since, while previously I lost oq the average 
four annually, and never in any year, less than two. I 
attribute this change in a great measure to the absorp- 
tion of noxious gases by the marl. 

I am now marling as actively as heretofore, and I es- 
teem it so beneficiaJ that I have this summer marled a 
field of over two hundred acres, the average haul of 
which is three miles from my landing : and being tol- 
erable fresh land that has rested this year, and was 
gowed in oats last year, which were not cut but grazed 
down after ripening, I have pat on a hundred and fifty 
bushels. 

Mode ofjpplying Guano. — 1. It should never be ap- 
plied in contact with seeds, as it kills them as soon as 
they begin to vegetate. 

2. It should be mixed as equally as possible with 
about four times its bulk of finely pulverized earth, or 
peat-ashes, (cold.) If sand is used, about twice its 
bulk will be sufficient. 

3. The quantity per acre may Tary from two to four 
cwt., according to the nature and quality of the land. 
Recent experiments have shown that a quantity which 
proved highly beneficial in poor soil, became deleterious 
upon land previously rich. 

4. The best time for applying it is shortly after ve- 
getation has commenced, and immediately before rain, 
or during damp warm wither. 

5. The best mode of application is, to divide the 
quantity per acre into two or three equal parts, and sow 
them broadcast at intervals of about ten days or a 
fortnight. 

6. For small allotments it may be more convenient 
to use it in a liquid state — in which case, mix 4 lbs. of 
guano with 12 gallons of w^ter, and let it stand for 24 
hour» before being used. The same guano will do for 
mixing again with the same quantity of water, after 
the first is dra'wn off. — London Gar. Chron* 

Great Feeundiiy.^A gentleman of this city, of the 
highest respectability, called at out o&ee a few days 
since, and stated that a sow on bis farm in the neigh- 
borhood had the evening before given birth to eleven 
fine full grown pigs, and that about twelve hours after, 
she produced another liUer often, about three fourths 
matured— evidently the result of a second conception. — 
Southern Planter, 

To Preserve Eggs^—Take 1 bushel of quick lime, 2 
lbs. of salt, 8 oz. of cream of tartar, mix the salt with 
as much water as will reduce the composition to a con- 
sistency that an egg will swim in it when put in. Eggs 
are thus preserved two jeus.-^EUtvforthU JUport: 

Simple Mode of Pur^ying Water. — It is not so gen- 
erally known as it ought to be, that pounded alum pos- 
sesses the property of purifying water. A tablespoon- 
fal of pulverized alum, spfiinkled into a hogshead of 
water, ? the water stirred at the time,) will after a 
lapse ofa few bourt, by precipitating to the bottom the 



impure particles, so purify it that it will be found to 
possess nearly all the freshness and clearness of the 
finest spring-water. A pailful, containing four gal- 
lons, may be purified by a single teaspoonlul. — SomBi- 
em Planter. 

Protection of PefU^Treet from Worms. — Screeniogs 
of anthracite coal are a good protection of peach-trees 
against worms. Place around each tree, a box two 
feet square and six inches deep, and fill it with coal, 
and they will have no indications of worms around 
them. — Morrutown Jerseyman. 

To Destroy Worms in Peach-Trees. — Scoop the earth 
from about the root of the tree, so as to form a bowl to 
be 18 to 24 inches from the tree ; do this about the firat 
of September; let it remain so until the first of Decem- 
ber ; then fill the bowl level with wood-ashes ; I have 
used leached ashes with uniform success ; I have no 
doubt that lime will do as well or better than ashes. 
By exposing the roots to the sun and air, the propaga- 
tion of the worm is checked. — LouisviUe JournaL 

The Chemical and Physiological Balakce of 
Oroakic Natttre. An Essay, by J. Dumas and J. B. 
Bousingault. Edited by D. P. Gardner, M. D., Lec- 
turer on Agricultural Chemistry, &c. From the third 
edition, with new documents. Published by Saxton k. 
Miles, 205 Broadway — price 50 cents. — ^The above is a 
valuable little work of 174 pages, and is prefatory to a 
more detailed and elaborate treatise which is in presj 
from the same authors, and will soon be paUisbed. 
We can not present a better idea of the one before 
us, than in an extract from the preface by M. Dumas. 
" This essay presents a variety of new views, calcu- 
lated to supply general physiology, medicine, and ag- 
riculture, with grounds upon which the study of the 
chenilcal phenomena that take place in organized be- 
ings may be advantageously pursued/' I^. Gardner 
has added a few notes, thereby much enhancing the 
value of the American edition. 

The Economy of Waste Maihtres: A Treatise 
on the Nature and Use of neglected Fertilizers, by 
John Hannam of Yorkshire, England. Carey & B^ 
Philadelphia— price 25 cents. Here we find within the 
compass of 94 pages, where invaluable fertilizing ma- 
terials now usually going to waste may be had; such 
as liquid drainings from cattle-sheds and manure-heaps 
— sewerages of towns — waste of manufactures of wool- 
len, flax, soap, gas, sugar, tanning, &c., &c Most of 
these substances have too long been considered mere 
nuisances, not only in England, but in this country, 
and the public should be obliged to the author of the 
above work for calling attention to their value foe the 
farmer, in the dear forcible manner in which he has 
done i^ for they are among the cheapest manures, and 
most highly-fertilizing maierials that can be Ibund, to 
enrich his lands and increase his crops. 

To Correspondents. — ^T. F. When yoa solicit a 
favor which is of no earthly interest to the person ad- 
dressed, and which gives bun considerable trouble, it 
would be no more than fair at least to pay yomr postagt. 
Our purse (we speak not of our time) is too often taxed 
in this way by correspondents, who will do wcdl to re- 
member this, and consider it as a general hint to al 
concerned. We have inserted an advertisement, whick 
is the best method we know of for effecting your ob- 
ject. There will be no charge for the same. 

Dear Mr. Tioga. As a member of one of the eoatBA- 
tees in questioik, we had no confidence in our kaowM^e 
or ability to make a satisfactory report, and therc&re 
forbore doing so. We presume others eame to the 
same conclusion, as we have seen neither hide nor hair 
of said convention, nor any reports of Its lioiaga aiace it 
a4ionnied in- this city last October. 
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REVIEW OF THB MARKET. 

FRICES CORMaiT W HEW TOEK, JUITE 25, 1844. 

ASHES, Pots,. per 100 

Pearls ; , do. 

BACON SlDEi, Smukad, per lb. 

Id pickle do. 

BALE RuPfi do. 

Bark, Quercitron per ton 

Barley per bush. 

BEANS, White ......do. 

BEEF, Mess per bbl. 

Prune do. 

Smcked per lb. 

Rounds, in pickle ...do. 

BEESWAX, Am. YeUow do. 

BOLT ROPE do. 

BRISTLES. American do. 

BUTTER, TsWe do. 

CANDLfiSrSfoiii* Taliw.V.' .*.'.*.' 'M'll !d^ 
Sperm .•>.••.•••..••....•.....•« .do. 

Sie«rio. do. 

CHEESE do. 

CIDER BRANDY, Eutom per gal. 

Western do. 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 

COAL, Anthradta SOOO Ibe. 

Sidnef and Picton perchal. 

CORDAGE, American ...per lb. 

CORN. Northern per bosh. 

Southern do. 

COTTON per lb. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 

American Flax do. 

FEATHERS per lb. 

FLAX, American do. 

FLAXSEED, roogh perTbush. 

dean do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Western per bbl. 

FwMST do. 

Soatbem perbbL 

Richmond Cilj Bfills do. 

• Rye do. 

HAMS, Smoked per lb. 

Pickled ....do. 

HAY per 100 lbs. 

HIDES, Dry Southern per lb. 

HEMP, Russia, dean per ton. 180 00 

American, water^rotted do. 140 00 

do dew-rotted do. 

HOPS per lb. 

HORNS per 100 

LARD per lb. 

LEAD V,.do. 

Sheotandbar do. 

MEAL, Com per bbl. 

Coin. perhhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleans per gal. 

MUSTARD, American per lb. 

OATS, Northern. .> per bush. 

Soathem .....do. 

OIL, Linseed, American. per gal. 

Castor do. 

Lard do. 

OIL CAKE per 100 lbs. 

PEAS, Field per bush. 

PITCH per bbl. 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 

Groand,inbbls. of 3501bs percwt. 

PORK, Mess perbU. 

Prime do. 

KICK per 100 lbs. 

ROSIN per bbl. 

HYB per bush. 

SAjLT per sack 

SHOULDERS, Smoked per lb. 

piokied rr..do. 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE. Soathem per gal. 

SUGAR, NewOtleans per lb. 

SUMAC, Amaiicaa. per ton 

TAXJ.OW per lb. 

TAR...j^....-. per bW. 

TIMOTHY SEED per Ybosh. 

TOBACCO per lb. 

TURPENTINE pwbbL 

WHEAT, Western. per bosh. 

Soathem do. 

IVHISKBY, American per gal. 

WOOL, Saxony per lb. 

Merino do. 

Half-blood do. 

Sdo. 
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New York Cattle Market— June 24. 

At market, 1100 Beef Cottle, 345 from the noith ; 120 Cows 
and «.alvee, and 2500 Sbeep and Lambs. 

PniCB».— 1/ee/ Oattle^tio aJteraiion, except sn increased dol- 
ncss. We quote for retailing soits at $5.50, a ^6.50, with ucoi 
■lonally an cxira beast at $7 ; unsold 250. 

Couis <md Calves.— Sule* at $14 a $28. Left orer 20. 

bheep and Lambs- A large offering, bat nearl/ all sold at 91.25 
a 94 for sheep, sod 91 25 a 92.75 for Ismbs. Unsold 150. 

floy-Au sbundant supply at 56 a 67 cents per cwt. for loose 
by the load. 

/.i"''^*"5"V*'**'» ■'^ *^« ^■*« f*" "f Pi^CM' "• ■»«' *rm. 
cotton hasfurther decliaed i to ^ cent per lb. since the arri>'al of the 
^. !!:>• Export from the United States since 1st Sentembi-r last. 
1,425.383 b^es; »ame time last year, 1,884,948; same time yenr be- 
fore, 1,340,894. Ftour is duU. Wktat, the san>e. Com and Rys 
more acUve. /fay is prmiog upon the market, and is slow af sale. 
Molasses and &«J^ar, quiet. Provisions, without clumge since our 
Jast. ificr and Tobacco, in moderate demand. Wooly the transeo* 
tions, especially in the country, are brisk, and prices rule from 30 
to 40 per cent, higher than hist year at this Uroe, which will make 
the handsome additional difference of about $3,000,000 logo into Uie 
farmers* pockets. 
Money the same as at onr last. < 

Stocks are perhaps a trifle \&wn. 

The veathsr has been more or less odd and rainjr in Jnne, but 
this has not seemed to deter the ripening of the crops, which are 
nnprecedenUy early. Most of the Wheat and Rye sooth of Dsl- 
aware is secured, and proves a hu^e yield. The Hay harvest is 
^oing on bnskly all around us, and the cut prores of a good qual- 
ity and wy abundant. Cotton, Corn, Hemp, and T(*aoco are 
looking well, and the root-crops throughout the country promising 
in the extreme. There hss been a continued loss on the bottoms 
of the upper Mississippi and some of iu tributaries, especially the 
Arkansas and Red rivers, from their overflowings ; in other parts of 
the south the drought still continues, and the attacks of the aphis 
gossypkH or cotton-louse havs been quite destructive in some dis- 
tricts, cutting short the crops materially ; but the whole average 
promises to be a good one. West we hear considerable complaint 
of destruction of the wheat from the fly, lain, and rust ; yet, not- 
withstanding all these oflfsets, we are of opinion that the crops 
generally will be uneommooly abundant on the average throughout 
the country. 



GREAT SALE OF ELECTORAL SAXON 
SHEEP. 

The undersigned will sell at vendue, the two flocks of vare Elec- 
toral Saxon Sheep, belonging to the esiale of the late Henry D. 
Grove, as fdlows : 1st. That at Granger, Medina county, Ohio, 
consisting of about 400 sheep, on the SOth Sept.. next, on the farm 
now occupied by them. 2d. The home flock, at his late residence 
in Hooeick, Rensselaer county, N. Y., consisting of about 350 
sheep, on the 15th Oct., next. A rare opportunity is oflTered to 
thoee who mar be anxious to improve the quality of their flocks. 
The following Is the opinion of the distinguished manufactmer who 
has usually purchased Mr. Grove's wool, of the character of these 
flocks: — 

" The purest Mood in this oountnr was introduced by the late 
Mr. Grove in his own flocks, the wool of which I have been famil- 
iar with since their importation in 1927. In point of fineness and 
admirable /eMtn^ qnalties, this wool is unsurpassed by any flock hi 
this country, and the fleeces average about half a pound each more 
than any other I am acquainted with." 

SAMUEL LAWRENCE. 

LoweU, April 9, 1844. 

The terms of the sales win be cash. Reference, Samuel Law- 
rence, Lowell, Mass., or the subscribers. 

ELIZA W. GROVE, ) 

W.J08LIN, > Administrators. 

S. A. COOK. } 

Bttskiik's Bridge, N: Y., April 20, 1844. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

COLBIAN'S AGRICULTURAL TOUR. 

Tlie first part of Rer. Henry Cdmaa'a Report ob Bnronean Ag- 
riculture and Rural Economy, is received.. The work will be com- 
pleted in ten numben, at 95,00, 92,00 to be paid on the delivery 
of the first number. SAXTON A MILES, 

205 Broadtray. 



ARTIFICIAL GUANO. 



The subscriber has the best of Aitifidal Guano tor sale, at 

1 per box of 20 lbs. weight, 95 per barrel of 250 lbs., and 940 

per too, loose, delivered on board Tessels \jiag ft this port. 



The above naauie has been triedin this vidaity and is much 
liked. It is espeoially suited tx plants in pot or conservatories, 
as well as the uoer ps^ts of the garden ; it is also highly approved 
of onthe fiurm. For beet method of apiilyiM_Ouano see pages 96 
and 221 of this pq^r. A. B. ALLKN, 105 Brotdway. , 
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AGRICULTURAL AND BUSINESS AGENCY. 

Knowing the conveoienc* that nich an «gency will be to hi« 
disunt frienils, the •ubscnber off«r« hi« •enrioe* for the purchaw 
of WifOM, Carritf e», Match and Single Horsea, CaUle. Sh«ep, 
Swine, AifTicultural Booka and ImplemenU, Seede and Merchan- 
dise of any kind ; a'ao, the buying and •eUinj of land, the pay- 
ment of taxes, Ac, Ac ^ _. ^ , . j 

Frum liis h»nf experience as a fannor and stocf -breeder, and 
ceucral acqaainUnce with landa and merchandise, the sabecriber 
trasu that h« shall be able to give general aalisfaction. The com- 
miM.ou charged for his serticea in purchasing or aelling, will be 
moderate. Cash or produce must inTanaWy be ift hand bcfote 
onl^r. c an be executed^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

A PROFESSOR OF SCIENTIFIC 

AGRICULTURE AND MATHEMATICS. 

The Truateea of Frank'in Collefe, aitoated at Ehn Crag, near 
Nashvjllo, Tennessee, are desirous of engaging a Profeswir as 
abore. A ^rsdaate of a college would be preferred, and one who 
understands French and German- Fire handrwl dollars with his 
bonrd will be guaranteed the first year, with a probable increaae of 
this sum thereafter. Address T. Fanning, NashrUlc, Tenn. 



MADDER SEED. 

The very high prices which the Madder Dyes of France and 
Holland hare attained, are saflkient to excite the artention of our 
intelligent agricultufists. It is only necesaary to Uko into con- 
•ideraiion the immense quanUty of Madder consumed in the rari- 
ous roaiiufactories of the United States, to be conrinced that the 
rultivation of this pbnt would be attended with great adrantages, 
and that it may be undertaken with nsrUtnty of profit. 

The Madder root can be cuItiTaied in almost erery climate. The 
sanda of Silesia, the marshes of Zealand, the arid soils of the south 
of France and Persia produce it, and of almost equally good quality. 
It is wen known that atmospheric mfluemces make bnt little impres- 
sion upon a root, the valuable part of which grows beaeath the 
sar&ce of the soil ; and what a powerful cuarantea does thu cir- 
eurostanoe afford to the cultiTStor of the Madder. It protects him 
from all varieties of temperature, which so frequently destroys 
tTTone cf a different nature. For those who cultivate this root, a 
crop is assured as soon as the seed which they have pat into the 
ground begins to germinate. , l- i . . , .^ , 

A special report upon the cultivation of this plant was laid before 
the Academy of Sciences at Paria, and a prixs awarded to the au- 
thor. It was written br M. de Qaspahn, Peer of France, Member 
of the Institute, and formerly Minister of the Interior. French 
Madder Seed, obtained from last year's crops, mar be had of the 
snbscnbers. who have received a consignaisnt of a ooosideiable 
quantity. Price $1 per lb., or at reduced ratea whea a quantity 
ia taken. J. M. THORBURN A CO., 1ft John sC N. T. 



AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, ate. 
The subscribers are agents in this city to sell tke foUowiac cel- 
ebrated Machinea, viz : ,^.^ ^ . * *«.^ A./, 

Hussev*s Premion Cora and Cob-Crasher, pnce (loa $9S to $40. 
Dickey's " Panning-Mill, " $90 to $30. 

putt's " Portable Grist-Mill, *o., $30 to $100. 

Also for sale, Hovey's Premium Straw-Cotter, (sfiial 
kaives,) fflrices from $15 to M5 

Warren's Premium Straw-Cutter, $15 to $25 

Hnll'a Cornstalk and Straw-Cutter, $20 

Being proprietors of the now celebrated ^Wairen's beproved 
Poruble Horse-Powers and Thrashiag-Meohlaes,'' they eootiaae 
to manufacture aad sell them with increased snocess. Soom 
twenty gentlemen having been present at an exhibitioB of the op- 
erattoo of theee machiaea, state that *< having witnessed the prac- 
tical utility of* Warren's Imprered Hoiee-Power and Thrashiaf- 
Maohines,' they dieerfuUy reconmead them to the atteatioD of ag- 
xicolturisu as the most perfect inventioiie of the character that have 
ever fidlen under their observation.'' 

With the Two-Horse Machines, 30 bosheb of oats or barley is 
easily thrashed per hoar, aad wheat and other amaD grain in pro- 
fortioa, cleea and excellent, leaving the straw wtbroken so that it 
may be gsthered into bandies ; and not more than three peraooe are 
reqaired to tend them. X>ne, two, aad fofor-hocee Machiaee are maa- 
mAMtnied. Prices very low. Two-Horse Power aad Thrasher to- 
gether only $75.— One-Horse $00.— Foar-Hovse firom $100 to $1 10. 
Terms, cash in this city on delivery. Liberal dedoetioas made to 
dealers on all kinds crfsoch machines as we selL 

L. BOSTWICK A CO., 

140 Fxeak strset, New Toi^ 

THORFnS THRBE4»ARE PLOW. 

Oae of Thorpes T lu ee Share Plows, for whieha wemiam was 
«waided at the Ute Fair of the American lastitate, for sale, price 
$10. hqaire ef the Editor of the American Afncaltmiist, or at 
theeCoeoftheAmexicMilMtitatel&thePwk. SI 



THE AMBRICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly,^ each number eoatataing 32 pegea, njal 
octavo. 

TERMS^One Dollar per yeer in advance ; aingle aombera. Tea 
Cenu 

Each number of the Agricultarist contains but Ons sheec, sub- 
ject to newspaper postage onlv, which ia ome eemt in the Sta>. 
or within 100 miles of its pubkcatios, and om amd m kmtf amU, 
if over 100 miles, without the Sute. 

ADVBaTisBMBNTs will be inserted at One Dollar, if not cxoeei- 
ing twelve lines, and in the seme proportion, if exceediag that 
number. 

B7 Rema tkromgk Pottmastera^ atththm eOmfs. 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the numbers ef tliis vrork moatli- 
1y, or advertising H, will be furnished a copy gratis, nposi ee s i l i a , ; 
such notice to this Office. 

Volume I. and II. of Ths AamiCAN AoaicuLTvanr, with u- 
Ues of contents comi^ete, for sale at $1,00 each ; elegantly hand 
in cloth, $1,25. These are handsome, tasteful booka, aad make 
very desirable premiums for distribution with Agricnltaral Socie- 
ties, and should alao find place in all our District School Librtnrs. 
Thev constitute the best and most complete treatiae on Amencaa 
forming, stock-breeding, and horticulture, extant. Whea several 
copies are ordered, a kberal discoent wilt be made. 

lO* To prevent confosioe, all letters merely ordering this wvA, 
at enclosint money for subscriptions, should be addi eeee d to Saztoa 
A Miles, 9^ Broedway, poet-pnd or fraakAd by the Poetmastar 

Communications for publication, to be directed to theBdttv. 
and all vrivaie letters, or those on business discofmected wiA the 
paper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, 206 Bnadwij. 
New York. VO' F. W. Wilcox, travellicg agent. 



SULPHATE OF SODA. 

A maker of Sulphate of Soda has requested aie to offer the ar- 
ticle, fine-ground, at about one cent per pound. Anj fanner, dt- 
sirotts of trying the article, can obtain a supply by calliag >c M 
Cliff street, N. Y. BxtracU from Profeeaor Johnstesi's work oa 
Chemical Manures, as to the vidue of this sulphate, will appear .a 
May number of tne American Agricultanat. 

2t - WM. PARTRIDGE. 

PREMIUM EAGLE, SUBSOIL, AND OTHER 
PLOWS. 

The inbeeriber having boMi MpcMiited agent in this city for tfe> 
sale of the celebrated Ftemiam Plows, made by Ruggles, Nonne. 
St Mason, of Worcester, Massacbusotu, now offots them at th* 
manufaetnrers' home prices. They are caleulated alike for th« 
northern farmer and sontbfrm planter, and embraoe everr vari^. 
Cotton and Rice plow, Stubble, Sod, Rood, and Sabaoil. Fnca 
from $8,50 to $15,00, according to the kind. 

The greet number of premiums which theee jiaw have ofatuaed 
at the most impoitant nlovring-matches, and the naiveaa] satiafoc- 
tion they have given wherever introduced, reader it 



particularise their merits. They are made of the best matcnak 
are highly finiahed, and combine Hgfat weight and easy dran^ 
with great strength and dmabitity. 

A. B. ALLEN, 205 Broedway, M. T. 

CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER. 
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TO EXCHANGE PAPERS, 
When anything appears in these which is de- 
signed to attract our attention, we wish it conspicu- 
ously marked with ink lines, and the paper folded 
up with the article outside, so that it will instantly 
meet our eye. We do not often open, much 
more read, one in twenty of our exchanges ; for 
we hare not the time to do so, and if articles here- 
after are not marked and folded as directed, it will 
not be our fault if they remain unnoticed. 

WEEDS. 
Now is an excellent time to destroy weeds, as 
the rankest and most pernicious of them are in 
flower, and you thus prevent their seeding your 
own and neighbors* land. If cut down close to the 
ground in full bloom, some kinds will be totally 
destroyed ; others will not rise -again that year, or 
if they do, so feebly as to do little injury, and there 
is no danger of scarce any running to seed. The 
most effectual means which we have found to de- 
stroy the hardier weeds, such as mulleins, thistles, 
burdocks, &c, is to place half a table-spoonful of 
sah upon each stem immediately after being cut 
close to the ground. If there be a great number, 
after mowing them, scatter talt plentifully upon 



the land, pasture sheep there, and they will most 
invariably be destroyed in a season or twa The 
salt acts beneficially with the sheep-dung in en* 
riching the land. To increase the feed, plaster 
may be sown at the rate of 1^ to 2} bushels per 
acre. 

PLASTER NO LONGER BENEFICIAL. 

When in Putnam county, and other places the 
past month, we heard complaints among the farm- 
ers that gypsum (plaster of Paris) no longer acted 
beneficially upon their land. The reason of this 
is thus explained by Lei big : — 

<* When we increase the crop of grass in a mead* 
ow by means of gypsum, i^e remove a greater 
quantity of potash with the hay than can under the 
same circumstances be restored — hence it happens, 
that after the lapse of several years, the crops of 
grass on the meadows manured with gypsum 
diminish, owing to the deficiency of potash." 

From the above extract it will be seen that 
nothing is wanted but the application of ashes or 
potash to the land, when plaster will again act 
upon it with its former good effects. Plaster wiQ 
also be found beneficial again aAer manures have 
been used for a few years, more especially when 
made of an intermixture of swamp-muck or pett* 
earth. 
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FARM OF MR. CLIFT. 

This &nn cootains 300 acres, and is situated oo 
the sooth side of the town of Cannel, in Putnam 
county, about 14 miles east of Peekskili landing, 
on the Hudson. In common with most of the bod 
in that part of Putnam, it is broken and rough, and 
abounds with ledges of rock and loose stones. 
Such a country as this is particularly agreeaMe to 
one fond of the wild and picturesque ; but to the 
iarmer of rich alluvial plains, the idea of ever cul- 
tivating it would seem somewhat appalling — a 
thing to ye talked about rather than performed. 
Yet cultivated it is, and in good style too, and 
what is most surprising to him who first takes a 
ctirsory view of the country, it is done at a hand- 
some profit. The stone on the surface is usually 
not more than sufficient for the requisite fences, 
and when these are picked up and laid into walls, 
the land is clear enough for plowing ; it is then 
got into grass as soon as possible, by a proper ro- 
tation of crops, and thus allowed by the best far- 
mers to remain. The average yield of grass may 
be estimated at about two tons to the acre, some 
perhaps as high as three tons during the whole 
season* The grass is prevented from running out 
by the use of plaster, or ashes, and an occasional 
top-dressing of bam-yard manure, or peat and 
swamp composts. When the turf becomes some- 
what hard and ** bound out'* as the term is, a fine 
harrow is passed over it early in the spring, a 
small quantity of grass-seed is sowed upon the 
surface, the top-dressing applied, and then rolled 
smooth with a wooden roller. The land also is 
occasionally varied from mowing to pasture, and 
10 vice versa^ or is first mowed and then partially 
pastured. By such management the farmers of 
Putoam, and indeed of most of the other counties 
in this Ticinity, where the land is rocky and broken, 
keep it constantly in grass and eood heart, reserv- 
ing the smoother and m(»re easily worked sections 
fot their root and grain-cropsL They raise very 
few cattle here, usuiOly marketing their calres, and 
depending upon purchasing steers from 3 to 5 years 
old of the western drovers, principally in the months 
of March and April. These they keep till grass- 
fiit, which is from August to November, and then 
diqpoae of them to the batchers of this citv. Being 
80 near the market thev are daily advised of prices, 
and can thus always seU to most advantage. S<Mne 
of the fiurmers assured us that their land would sup- 
port a beast to each acre ; but as we saw much 
which would require atVeast three acres for an ani- 
mal, we suppose it would be safer to allow two acres 
for each steer dvam^ the eight months of feeding. 
The gain during this time b estimated at from $10 
to t20 per head, according to circumstances; al- 
lowing It to be $13 to $14 ofi the average, and 
the land worth from $30 to $60 per acre, it re- 
quiring so little labor to manage the stock, the <kr- 
mer gets a handsome return on his iuTestmeu; 
and with this system of grazing and consuming all 
he raises upon the land, ne is constantly enriching 
and improving it. 

When Mr. Clift came on to his fiurm 30 years 
ago» the buildiuffs were few and mean; scarce a 
good fence upon it ; the upland covered with stone, 
and the lowland with iwaii^m and boshes. His 



improyemeots have been gradual, but thorough and 
permanent, and the farm is now under a high 
sute of cultivation and presents a very fine appear^ 
ance. 

As many places as we are in the habit of risit- 
ing, it would be tedious to our readers to desoibe 
over again in each farm such things as are in com- 
onoo ; we shall therefore confine ourselves to those 
improvements we have not noticed elsewhere. 

JDitches, — In ditching swamps Mr. Clift has 
contrived to have these run generally where he 
wanted his fence. They are usually dug two feet 
deep and four feet wide, and filled up with round 
stones to the svrfaee, and the wall then carried 
up four to five feet high. Thvs he absorbs all 
the stone upon the land, and the water finds iu 
way through the bottom of the wall to the open 
courses. The drain is of a gentle slope, the bot- 
tom consequently never gullies ; neither can it fill 
up between the stone by the wash of the soil, and 
being sunk below the frost it is always open even 
in the severest weather. 

Walh, — These are very thick, and instead of 
being laid up aU the way double, every other 
course is a large stone placed across the whole 
width, and when finished they are capped by a flau 
stone as wide as the wall. Made in this manner 
they settle evenly and last a long time. In build- 
ing these, whenever it was possible, he has kid 
them up along the banks of mrulets, and finds that 
they stand better so than when no stream runs 
with their line. 

Irrigation, — This Mr. Clift intends to pursue to 
some extent, by making dams across the rivulets 
and open places at convenient distances^ and sink a 
flcune in each dam with a gateway in it. He can 
thus turn the water back upon the swamps which 
he has formed into dry meadows any time that 
irrigation may be of service to them. We have 
very little idea as yet in the United States of the 
value af water-meadows, and how easily they may 
be formed, and the products upon them doubled or 
even quadrupled. Un der head of Tour in England, 
No. 8, Vol. 1., page 231, we discussed this subj^t 
at length ; it is therefore unnecessary for us to dwell 
further upon it at present. 

Hay, — ^It is well known that grse^ which growi^ 
upon stoiiy land is much sweeter and more ntitri- 
tious than that produced upon a rich, smooth adl. 
That of Putnam coimty is therefore partieularlr 
valuable, and, ton for ton, will make at least 2a 
percent, more beef or mutton than such as is 
grown upon ptains. Mr. Clift says his best hay is 
made from the grasses which come in nattmUy, 
such as white clover and blue grass. He cocks ft 
early in the afternoon of the day it is cut, lets ic 
stand till the next day to go through the sweating 
process, and then puts it in his bam, sprinkling ibur 

2uart8 of salt to each ton, as it is stowed away. 
r unuscuilly spreen, he mixes a little drier hay wim 
it, or puts a dry load on the top of the mow or 
stack; in this way the exeessiTe moisture wfll be 
absorbed. He prefers quite a tight covered ban 
to one more open to put his ereenest hay in, closes 
the doors and windows, and finds that it thus keeps 
best This is contrary to all previous praeiice 
known to i»; wt had soppoaed that a stack, oi 
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rather open barn was best for housing green hay. 
^Ir. Ciitl's are as tight covered as a house. This 
hay comes out very green and sweet in the winter, 
and is so nutritious that it will fat sheep as well 
as grass, and without any other food whatever. 
But it must be recollected that the sheep are of a 
fine breed, and not the coarse long-legged riff-raff 
of the country. 

Buildings, — The house is in plain cottage style, 
extremely neat, and just the thing for a farmer. 
We think large mansions quite out of place on a 
farm, and that too much money is often invested in 
these to the great re^et aAerward of the persons 
erecting them. A farmer's pride should not be 
di^layed in a costly house, but rather in improve- 
ments upon his land, and in his stock, and growing 
large crops. The munds about the house are 
prettily planted with trees; the garden is ample 
and well stocked with firuit and vegetables. The 
ontboildingp, such as the dairy and ice-house, ase 
all conveiuent and well made. The corn-crib 
stands 2^ feet from the ground, upon stone posts, 
with wide stone caps upon them, rendering it quite 
impossible for mice or rats to get in. The bams 
are adnairably constructed. They are built upon 
the side of a hill ; the upper story is of wood, and 
is used for storing the hay and grain ; the lower 
ntory is devoted to stabling, and a cellar for roots. 
The stables open into yards exposed to the south. 
We are great advocates of underground stables; 
they are cooler in summer and warmer in winter 
than those above ground, and where the soil is a 
dry one they never suffer from dampness. Water 
is introduced into these by pipes from springs 
above, and also into the yards, a very great con- 
venience and comfort which is too often neglected 
l^ oar farmers. The cellar-walls are furrowed 
oat by eeantling six inches thick and lathed. This 
keeps the roots from touching them and imbibing 
moistare, which spreads and rots, or causes them 
to grow. The mangers face the windows, with 
an alley between for foddering, Mr. CHft preferring 
that the animals' heads should be to tne light : 
each one has a stable to itself, and remains there 
unfastened — a wheelbarrow is used to carry out 
their manure. The under stories of the sneep- 
bams are fitted up with racks and troughs, and 
hare a moveable tront which is closed in storms 
or rery severe weather. Water is also constantly 
supplied in their yards, for Mr. C. finds from long 
experience, that this is as necessary for sheep as 
for any other kind of stock. Turning the poor 
animals on to snow for their drink b a cruel meth- 
od, and often the cause of disease and death. The 
sheep-bams and smaller buildmgs are thatched 
with rye-straw. It makes a cooler roof for sum- 
mer, and warmer in winter, is impervious to rain, 
18 cheaper than shingles, and will last 20 years. 
Such roofs are quite common all about New York, 
they are also used for stack-coverings. 

OrcAar</.~Formerly 400 to 600 barrels of cider 
were annually made on this farm ; now, only a 
very few, just enou^^h for vinegar, the residue of 
the apples being fed to the stock. 

Stock, — Mr. Clift has been celebrated for some 
tune for his superior flock of loog^wooUed sheep, 
cmbmciog the best crosses d* the Leicester and 



Cotswold. He gave an excellent account of these 
(page 183 of our June number), which supercedes 
ihc necessity of our dwelling upon them at much 
length. We inspected these animals closely, in 
their naked forms just alter shearing, and we must 
confess that we think ihem among the choicest 
flocks af the country. They are very evenly and 
finely bred, maintaining a striking family likeness 
throughout. One meets with no great incongrui- 
ties here, such as coarse heads, ears, and legs, and 
big paunch bellies. The heads are not only fine, 
but disked, a point we think much of. The brisk- 
ets are wide, deep, and projecting; the backs 
broad and rounding ; and the quarters well let dowu 
and full. Since the introduction of the m^ufao- 
ture of moiLSseline de laine among us, long wool 
is quite in demand. It is full 40 per cent, higher 
than last year, and now pays the sheep-master 
well. Growing wool is henceforth destined to be 
a profitable business. We were surprised to see 
how easily these sheep are kept. They get fat on 

3uite short pasture, among the rocks and hills ; in- 
eed, three are well supported on the same space 
of ground, where two of the coarse, long-legged 
sheep of the country will scarce obtain a living. 
Crosses of them on the common sheep make large 
thrifty animals, maturing early, and are in^ood de- 
mand for mutton in this market. Mr. Clift breeds 
for sale, and considering the superiority of his flock, 
and the expense he has been at in rearing it, his 
prices are moderate, and within the compass of 
any farmer desiring such stock. 

The swine are a cross of the Berkshire on a 
ffood-sized while hog, imported some time since 
from England, and resembling the Grazier. The 
white color now predominates among this stock. 
The pigs are generally well formed and thrifty, 
mdture reasonably early, and grow to a good size. 
They pervade in all the river counties. 

The cows are nearly all a cross of the Durham 
or the Devon, and are selected for their dairy 
qualities. We found two good native milkers 
here, indicating no trace of a recent foreign cross. 
Mr. Clift showed us two pairs of formidable stags, 
a high cross of the Durham. They are extraor- 
dinary animals in the yoke, and we should like to 
see those who are prejudiced against this cross for 
working-oxen, outmatch them with any other 
breed. 

We called upon Judffe Watts, Mr. Fuller, and 
several other farmers ofPutnam and Westchester 
counties, nearly all of whom follow the system of 
grazing cattle. It was a great satisfaction to see 
their fine herds ancle-deep in rich giass pastures, 
which one might judge they were turning mtomeat 
and tallow at a profiuble rate. We were so much 
pleased with our short excursion in these fine 
counties, that it is our intention to repeat it as soon 
as possible at more length. Whatever may be 
said to the contrary, the improvements here for 
the past 20 years have been great, and they are 
still processing ; more especially such as ditching 
and draining, husbanding and applying inanures, 
and keeping the land in grass, or giving it a fair 
rotation of crops ; fences, farm buildings, &c We 
regret to say that Pumam has not yet formed aa 
Agricultural Society. It is to be hoped that the 
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good effects of the forthcoming^ show of that of the 
Btftte Society at Poogbkeepne, will coDTiDce the 
people here of the importance and utility of these 
institations. 

THE EGG-HATCHEE. 

Skteral months afro we informed our readers, 
that a machine called the Eccaleobion or Egg- 
Hatcher, was in operation in this city for the par- 
pose of producing chickens by arti6ciai means ; we 
wished, however, to see it thoroughly tested be- 
fore drawing public attention to it, so as to avoid 
the too common imputation of hastil3r commending 
what might afler all prore more curious than use- 
ful. The feasibility of hatching em by this ma- 
chine is no longer doubtful, and the operatioo is 
not only safely performed, but we are conrioced 
that chickens can be produced and reared by ar- 
tifieiai means, with more certainty and cheaper 
than in the natural way ; and that a wooden box 
not over 4 feet square, with a single person to at- 
tend it, and the expenditure of a shilling's worth 
of charcoal per week, will hatch out more esrgs in 
a year than an army of ONE THOUSAND old 
hens ! If any of our readers are credulous now 
upon this subject, let them call at 285 Broadway, 
and Mr. Mickles, the gentlemanly and intelligent 
manager of the operatioo, will soonconrince them 
that Skt half has not been told. We shall now 
proceed to a description which we make up al- 
most entirely from the pamphlet of Mr. Mick- 
les, and cooversations that we nad with him on the 
subject. 

Deseriftion of the Eo'caV'€»o4h}*on. — The 
name or title of this machine, is derired from two 
Greek words, £«««>£», «< I bring forth," and B«k, 
**lifc,**— fbrminy the compound eocaleobion, signi- 
fying " I bring forth life.*' 

The eccaleobion or life-producing machine, 
forms, to outward appearance, an oblong box, 4 
foet 6 inches lonff, 3 feet 8 inches high, and 3 feet 
6 inches wide. It stands out from and is discon- 
nected with the walls of the room, and its efficient 
action and regulative powers are enclosed within 
the case. It contains nearly one thousand eggs, 
and is divided into eight compartments, or divis- 
ions, open to the sight, (the doors being gkzed,) 
in which the eggs are deposited, spread promiscu- 
oQslf upon the floor of each division. The eggs 
lie uncovered, neither wrapped in flannel nor im- 
mersed in sand, as has usually been done, in order 
that they might retain their warmth when exposed 
to cdd, or resist the effects of too great heat. 

For the first few hours after their liberation 
from the shell, they are left in the drawer where 
hatched till they become dry and gain strength 
enough to stand well, after which they are re- 
moved to another drawer where the temperature 
is a little lower. Here they are kept for a day or 
ao, by which time being strone enough to run 
about, they are removed into the little box-yard 
surrounding the machine. Under this they find 
shelter any time they please, as warm and mte- 
fhl as the covering <» the wings of a hen. They 
now require to be carefully fed and tended for two 
Of three days; afkr which, revelling in the luxury 



of their new existence, they may be seen ranning 
about the floor of their apartment, and proper 
means being used, neither reouire nor feel the loss 
of that care which, in all other cases, a maternal 
parent only can bestow. 

Birds in a healthy condition require no aid to 
eflfect their escape from the shell ; aceoaoplishiog 
their freedom tnemselves in a remarkaly imifbrm 
maimer, making a circular fractore with their bill, 
and bursiing the integnmenU of the shdl 1^ strong 
muscular exertion. 

Few ecgs, except those of rare or foreign birds, 
are worth the trial of hatching, if mcve than a 
month old: their condition, however, is greatly 
influenced by the weather — very hot weather de- 
stroying vitality in a few days. 

This machroe does not, as is frequently the case 
with egtt% set upon by the parent bird, ever addle 
them. This evil is occasioned by the alternation 
o& heat and cold, arising from the hcn*s unsteady 
sitting. The warmth imparted by the machine u 
imiform and continued. 

Failures, however, arise from the following 
causes, viz: want of impregnation in the e«g; 
age, commonly called staleness, whereby life has 
become extinct ; weakness of the vital energy of 
the egg, produced by old age, lowness of keep, or 
ill health of the parent ; in these cases, the emnyo 
partially developes itself, but dies before the full 
period of incubation. 

Eggs may be hatched by other means, b«t if the 
process be not property executed, the yonng birds 
are weakly and soon die. The operation, howev* 
er, by this machine is so certain, and so completely 
under control, that the birds produced by it come 
forth in the most h«dthy state, and live, flourish, 
and fatten, as well as any other of their species 
who owe their existence to a more natnial and 
less extraordinary birth. 

There is no clifficulty in teaching the young of 
the various tribes of gallinaceous fowl to eat and 
drink ; they perform these operations spontaneous- 
ly, or from observation, as appetite prompts them, 
nor is food necessary till 12 or 20 hours after they 
are hatched. Sickly and badly-hatched birds gen- 
erally die from inanition. 

It is not necessary, in the eccaledlMon, to more 
or turn the eggs for the purpose of suljectiog each 
to its fair proportion of^ warmth, as the michine 
acts uniformly, not only with the same power 
upon the whole surface of each egg, but upon all 
alike, however great their number. But, to pre- 
vent the yolk (3* weak eg^ from settlkff by its 
specific gravity, and adhering to the ahttl, it ii 
useful to pass the hand over them, so as to change 
their position once in twenty-four hours. 

The egg of a strong, healthy bird, at the time 
of its protrusion from the body, is completdy filled 
with yolk and albtmien. If exammeu a few days 
after, by holding it toward the light, a small blad- 
der of air will be discoverable at the larger end, 
which increases with the age of the e^. This 
waste of its internal substance is occasioned by 
absorptioo by the atmosphere, throogh the poves 
of the shell, of the more volatile part of its eon- 
tents. When the bladder is large in any ecg^ it 
is unfit for ineubatioii ; neverthelesa^ in a goodcgg. 
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as locubadon proceeds, this bladder becomes cod- 
stderable, probably produced both from eva]>ora- 
don by heat, and the vital action going on within 
the shelL It also serves an essential and impor- 
tant pnrpoae in the economy of this mystenoos 
process. 

The germ, or embryo of the chick, contrary to 
the received opinion, is not in every ep;g placed 
precisely in the same situation, but vanes consid- 
erably. Generally it developes itself within the 
circumference of the broadest part of the egg; 
•ometimes it is found higher, sometimes lower; 
and, when held before a strong light, has the ap- 
pearance, when a few days old, somewhat re- 
sembling the meshes of a spider's web, with the 
spider in the centre. As it increases in size, the 
bulk of the contents of the egs decreases, as al- 
ready stated, so that when the mrd is completely 
matured, it has ample space to move, and to use 
its limbs with sufficient effect to insure its libera- 



The eccaleobioQ machine is peculiarly calcii- 
lated for practical purposes, and whether one de- 
sires to hatch very large quantities of chickens for 
■uirket, or only a few, this mode of producing 
them will be found by far the most economics^ 
and the most convenient The American eccale- 
obioQ is entirely different from anything ever pro- 
duced in £urope, and infinitely supenor for all 
practical purposes. It possesses a complete and 
perfect control over temperature, which is the 
greatest desideratum, and is very compact, con- 
taining the hatching-ovens, the heating apparatus, 
the brooding-places, &c, all within the space of 
about three and a half feet square. It is portable 
and in all respects convenient, and is so svstematic 
in its ojieration, that if the eggs deposited in it are 
e<iaally good, they are all e(]ually certain of produ- 
cing the young ; and, when hberated from the shell, 
they are exempt from nearly all those diseases 
which are so fatal to young fowls in the farm-vard. 
The first cost of a machine capable of holding 
SOO or 1000 eggs, is $120, but thev are not liable 
to wear out, and the amount of iuel b so small, 
being only two barrels of charcoal per month or 
thereabouts, that it must be adtnitted to be the 
most economical method which can be contrived. 
The machines can be attended by females, or 
those who, from debility, are incapable of ordinary 
labor. Should poultry decline in price to about 
the average of animal food in general, still its pro- 
duction by means of the eccaleobion can not fail to 
be eztremelv profitable. 

It b wortny of remark, that fowls produced by 
these machines, being free from the ordinary dis- 
eases of a farm-yard, arrive at maturity much 
earlier than those produced in the ordinary way, 
and are usually fit lor the market in six or ei^ht 
weeks. Thus enabling a person to obtain a quick 

I rettira for his investment of capitaL Persons liv- 

, in^ near a populous town, with a very little land, 
may produce with these machines a larffe amount 
of poultry, and insure a much increased revenue. 

\ The price of the second size, having about one 
half the capacity of the one above-described, vrill 

, be $75, bat will require more constant attention. 
The eccaleobion has the power completely to coq« 



trol temperature, independent of climate, season, 
or changes in the atmosphere, and is absolutely 
uninfluenced by them. By means of this perfect 
command over temperature, the egg of any bird, 
not stale, placed within its influence at the proper 
degree of warmth, is, at the expiration of its nat- 
ural time, elicited into life without the possibility 
of failure, which is often the case with eggs sub- 
jected to the caprice of their natural parent. To 
a successful rearing of a large number of birds ar- 
tificially, the required essentials are, a siifficient 
number of these machines, suitable buildings, dry 
soil, warmth, proper food, and careful attention to 
cleanliness and their usual wants. 

By a judicious system of management, suitable 
buildings being provided, one thousand birds might 
be kept in the best possible condition, with less 
trouble and attendance than a brood of a dozen 
chickens would reauire without such measures be- 
ing taken to rear tnem. 

One great object to be gained by this artificial 
process is that the poultry will be better and more 
fresh than usually brought to market, and the 
markets can be the most liberally supplied at 
those seasons when the article is the most scarce 
and the most inferior in quality. There will al- 
ways be more or less diflSculty, however, in pro- 
ducing large numbers during the three winter 
months, on account of the scarcity of good and 
fresh eggs. 

In our next we shall give an account of the 
chanffe of the egg within the shell from the first 
day that it is placed in the eccaleobion till hatch- 
ed. It is a curious chapter and well deserving at- 
tention. We shall also add general remarks on 
the diseases and management of poultry. 

IMPROVED WHITE FLINT WHEAT. 

In answer to several recent inquiries, we say 
that we think the above variety of wheat, so great- 
ly improved and successfully cultivated by General 
Harmon of this state, is the best we have ; and it 
has fi^ven universal satisfaction wherever intro- 
duced. It is beardless ; has a clean, bright straw ; 
large, well-filled heads, with a beautiful white- 
skinned berry, which produces a quality of flour 
superior to any other grown in this country. Pret- 
ty much every varie^ in Europe and America has 
been tried here, and the improved White Flint 
continues to take precedence over them. It can 
be had at General Harmon's farm from $1.12 to 
$1.25 per bushel — delivered here at $2 per bushel, 
or $6 per barrel, containing 3 j bushels. 

We are surprised when we look about us to see 
how little attention is paid to a choice of seeds. 
It is a matter of great consequence to the grain 
grower. It is in vain that he makes a judicious 
preparation of his soil, if he is not provided with 
a good varietv of seed to occupy it. A choice in 
seed frequently makes a difierence of from five to 
ten dollars an acre in the value of the crop ; how 
important, therefore, that this matter be properly 
attended to. 

Grain which is to be reserved for seed should be 
allowed to stand several days longer than that to 
be cut for consumptioQ, otherwise it does not ger- 
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minate so well, Dor produce so thrifty a growing 
plant. When designed for this purpose, the berry 
should be glazed hard previous to cutting. 
Id selections it is imporuint to choose from the 
largest and best filled heads, Rowing on such a 
length of straw as is roost desirable lor the farm- 
er*8 particular purpose. They pay particular at- 
tention to this matter in Great Britain, and if their 
climate were eaual to ours for growing wheat, 
their flour woula soon bear the palm in their mar- 
kets. We ought not, howerer, to trust too much 



to superior climate ; for by continued efforts, ihcv 
may at length make such improvements as will 
place us in the backgroimd. 

A HALF DURHAM AND AYRSHIRE BULL. 

The above, Mr. Bement informs us, is not a 
fancy ^ but a faithful portrait of a half Durham 
and Ayrshire bull in his yard. We can readily 
believe him, for it shows tne points of an animal 
of living flesh and blood. This is a cross highlv 



Sreltis.— (Fie. 47.) 
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esteemed both by breeders in this country and 
Great Britain, and some extraordinary animals 
have been produced by it. The Ayrshires, pure 
bred by themselves, are much liked in New Eng- 
land by Messrs. Gushing, Randall, and others ; we 
also perceive that they are well spoken of in Vir- 
ginia by Mr. Botu of the Southern Planter. Being 
a hardy, medium-sized animal, they do well on 
short pastures, and are esteemed excellent milkers. 

SKETCHES OF THE WEST.— NO. V. 

Plantation of Mr. Benjamin Warfteld. — This 
we also found a very fine one, and under a good 
state of cultivation, and devoted principally to stock. 
There is the usual quantity of woodland pasture 
set off here, the residue of the land is devoted to a 
simple rotation of crops, being mostly corn and rye. 
The sod is broken up during the winter, or as early 
in the spring as possible, and planted with corn. 
Sometimes the ground is so rich that it will bear 
two or three crops in succession ; but we believe 
Mr. Warfield generally allowed only one crop to 
be taken. This, as soon as the corn is glazed he 
cuts up close to the ground, shocks it, and then 
sows the field with rye. In October they com- 
mence husking, and so continue on during tne win- 
ter as they have time. As the grass fails, the 
husked corn-shocks are carted on to the field 



which it is designed shall be plowed the next year, 
spread evenly over it in patches, and a large herd 
of cattle fed upon them. By this method the field 
shortly becomes abundantly manured, and is then 
broken up for the following year's com crop. It 
is thus the Kentucky planters are saved the dirty and 
laborious process or digging up and carting out 
large quantities of manure from the barnyard, a 
system of^orthera farming not at all to their fancv, 
and to which they usually express a decided dis- 
gust We have often laughed at the wry faces 
they made up on speaking of it, and replied that it 
was less laborious and unpleasant than they sup- 
posed ; there was nothiiiff like habit in these matters, 
and we Yankees took the drudgery as a matter of 
course. They are indebted in Kentucky to their 
superior mild climate for being able to manage 
these things more easily than we da Their sys- 
tem of open feeding is a good one for them, and 
meets our hearty approval, except during heavy 
rain-storms, and the severest cold weather, whra 
shelter there is quite as necessary as here. The 
rye gets so strong and rank a growth in the fail, 
that it can be pastured beneficially more or less all 
winter when the p-ound is frozen sufficiently hard 
to prevent poaching; and then again, when the 
land has become dry in the spring, till the middle 
of April. After this the stock is taken off till it 
becomes ripe, when hogs are turned od to harvest 
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it ; the stubble is tbeQ plowed up for com again, 
or sufiefed to remain in pasture if it has been pre- 
Tiously sowed with grass-seed. 

Stock, — This, of course, is Durham, and the 
foandation of Mr. Warfield's herd was the 17 
importation, crossed on .by the best later ones. 
They are choice and fine, and all have quite a 
family resemblance in the horn, which is rery 
slender and somewhat longer than usual in this 
breed. 'His superior young cow Caroline has al- 
ready taken seven premiums; she is extremely 
even iind well shaj^ed, and of good milking quab- 
ties, as indeed is his whole stock, this being a sina 
«ia non with Mr. W. in breeding. We found 
Cossack here, an imported bull; half brother to 
Mr. Jacques* (of England) celebrated Clemente, 
which won the first prize as a two-year old at the 
Royal Agricultural Society's meeting at Cambridge 
in 1840. We saw him in August, 1841, at the York- 
shire show at Hull, when he was second only to 
Mr. Bates* Cleveland Lad. Cossack is a fine snug 
bull, and remarkably well ribbed up. Shannon, 
bred by Mr« Sullivant, of Columbus, Ohio, is a 
noble, airy, upheaded, active fellow. Mr. W. has 
many fine animals, and means to keep on breeding 
till lus fiirm is completely stocked with first-rate 
thorough-bred Short-Horns. We also found here 
a fine stock of thorough-bred Berkshires and their 



Returning to Lexington by way of Dr. Warfield's, 
we took a look over his horses ; and really a beau- 
tiful lot he has, and quite numerous. Those 
which pleased us most among them was a pretty 
troop of fifteen or twenty colts running wild in a 
large pasture, just like any other cattle. They 
were the produce of some of the most celebrated 
horses of the day ; and with their fine forms, clean 
blood-like limbs, high spirit, and gay action, run- 
ning, capering, and playing, like a herd of wild 
deer in their wide paddocks, presented as anima- 
ting a sight as one will easily meet with in an en- 
closed country. 

Plantation ojf Mr, James E. Letton,—We had 

many other invitaiionsi and a great deal to see in 

the neighborhood of Lexington, but some necessary 

business to attend to in Ohio, obliged us to depart ; 

but arriving at Millersburg, we found that we 

could not pass without calling to see Locomotive, 

lately imported by Mr. Letton, from Mr. Bates' 

celebrated herd at Kirkleavington, England. To 

do this we had six miles to thread out all alone, 

in a pretty blind way across the country. But a 

i^entleman at the hotel where we stopped, drew a 

plain map of the route, and the landlord furnishing 

us with a smart bay filley, that from her spiritand 

I action we set down at once for near thorough-bred, 

1 away we galloped. We pretty soon got into a 

large open park, then beanng to the left, and now 

taking to the right, and fording a wild crooked 

■ rivulet half a dozen times, opening and shutting 

as many different gates as we passed from enclo- 

t sure to enclosure, we at last arrived opposite a snug 

; farm-house. Here we thought it was best to make 

an enquiry, when a very obliging young man came 

» out and insisted on accompanying us to show the 

way to Mr. Letton's, although some two nules or 

more distant. We had not proceeded &r, how- 



ever, before we espied a person on a tall white 
pacer, making for the same gate as ourselves in an 
oblique direction. Coming up, this turned out to 
be Mr. L. himself, so after making a self-introduc- 
tion, he hospitably invited us home. 

The cultivation of this plantation is much like 
others before described ; we shall therefore pass V 
over. In feeding his stock, Mr. Letton goes against 
the forcing system entirely, and means to treat his 
high-breds in the same way that any good plant- 
er and Christian man would his common farm ani- 
mals. We accordingly found Locomotive running 
out in the field with the other stock, from which 
he was taken up at night and fed a little cut hay, 
mixed with coarse bran. 

In the month of January stock appears to disad« 
vantage, and on first loolcing at Locomotive, one 
might sav that his brisket is even too low, and 
his fore legs, perhaps, a little too close together. 
On the other band, his head and horns are fair, 
with an ele^nt arched neck ; his back, loin, and 
quarter particularly good ; straight, fine hind leg ; 
twist well let down ; and tail beautifully set on. 
To look at him behind, his barrel is superb ; and 
his handling, from be£finning to end, fine, elastic, 
and without fault. Air. Bates spoke veryr highly 
to us of the milking (jualities and fattening pro- 
pensities of his progenitors, and all we can further 
add, is, there he stands, and, though not perfect in 
himself, (for what animal is ?) he can not but be of 
eminent service to the stock of Kentucky, high- 
bred and superior, as all acknowledge it now is. 
When we looked over Mr. Letton's stock, his cows 
were all imported. We liked Miss Severs best. 
She is superior in the brisket, and otherwise very 
good. 

Mr. L. also brought over from England a couple 
of young stallions of the cart-horse breed. The 
black is a very handsome animal of his kind; in- 
deed, one of the most so that we ever saw. The 
my IS larger, but somewhat coarser. The ob- 
ject in view is to cross them on the largest mares 
of the country, and the females of this produce 
breed to large-sized Jacks, for the purpose of in- 
suring them stout 16-hand mules, for the heavy 
work of the farm, and to sell south. Mules are so 
much tougher and hardier than horses in a hot 
climate, that it has become a great object to breed 
them of suificient size to do the heavy work of the 
plantation. Under these circumstances, Mr. L.'s 
enterprise is highly commendable, and we wish 
him marked success in his laudable improvements. 

Next to the horses, we were shown some fine 
large Leicester sheep, and some swbe, a cross of 
the Berkshire on the Irish Grazier, which, had 
they a smaller ear, and one could be assured of the 
same hardiness, we should consider them almost 
equal to the pure Berkshire. We think this cross, 
anyhow, infinitely superior to all the Wobums we 
saw in Kentucky, or crosses of them. 

On the road to Maysville, mounting the box 
alongside of the driver of the coach, whom we 
found quite an intelligent young man, as the horses 
started off, we were attracted by the superior pow- 
er, form, and action of the leaders, and inquired 
where they were bred ? 

«" At the north." 
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** Do yoa not find them superior to those in Ken- 
tucky?'^ 

" Ves." 

*' la what respects ?" 

**They stand not only the cold, Ibut the hot 
weather better than the native-bred horses here ; 
have harder hoofs, and are more enduring; possess 
more power ; better wind and bottom ; and some- 
how or other seem to do their work quicker, easier, 
and more comfortable to themselves and driver.^ 

''Have you had much experience in driving 
northern horses alongside of the western ones 
here?" 

" Three years*" 

" To what do you attribute the northerner's su- 
periority ?'* 

" Mostly in breed, but something in climate and 
food. The farmers here feed too much corn and 
rich rank pasture." 

" I should judge from their action your leaders 
would easily trot their mile in 4 minutes." 

" Yes, that they would, in less time with a light 
load ; for when I have had in my whole team of 
northerners, I trotted a mile with this great heavy 
stage in 4 minutes 22 seconds ; which is at the 
rate of 14 miles an hour, and I can any time do it 
again." 

Gentlemen may take this conversation for what 
it is worth ; but now that Macadam roads are per- 
vading^ Kentucky, if they would breed the proper 
sort of horses, adopt lighter vehicles, carrying only 
6 passengers inside and 3 outside, they might 
travel 8 miles s^n hour, with as much ease as they 
now do 5 miles. Railroads are out of the question 
there for a long time to come ; they can never pay, 
and it is to be hoped under these circumstances 
that greater attention will be paid to expediting 
their stage-coaches. We have always thought 
coaching much more useful, and certainly quite as 
exciting, as the course. Young men in the interior 
want something to stir up their blood and give life 
and spirit to a country life. Suppose then they 
get up a few driving-clubs, for four-in-hand hand- 
some match horses, put the driver in costume, 
mount one of their servants in the republican livery 
for a guard, and give him a French horn to occa- 
sioaaily enliven the road. The stage-coach of 
Kentucky would thus soon become in great vogue, 
and add much to the pleasureof a journey through 
this beautiful fertile country. 

SOWING RYE AND GRASS SEED AMONG CORN 

Fboh the ^th of the present month till the 10th 
of September, according to the latitude, is the 
proper time for sowing rye and grass-seed among 
com, though we have known it sowed with gooa 
effect still earlier than the first period mentioned. 
So long as the com is standing, in order to have 
the rve take well, it must be hoed in, as the stalks 
will nare grown too rank by this time to work a 
narrow harrow or cultivator among the rows. If 
the sowing is delayed till the com is cut up and 
shocked, as is commoQ at the west, harrows can 
then be used without difficulty, and nearly all the 
ground will be covered except the spots where the 
ahocka fltandi and these can be sowed after the 



shocks are removed ; if in the fall, with rye or 
wheat, as the case may be ; if not removed till 
winter, with barley or oats the following spring. 
In that case, instead of mere patches where the 
shocks alone stand, it would be better to leaye 
rows of the width of such shocks the whole length 
f^ the field. When rye is sown among the coro* 
and got in so imperfectly, a peek to a half beshe) 
more seed should be used per acre than b gener- 
ally allowed in a bare open field. 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

By reference to Dr. Gardner's advertisemcDt ia 
this No., it will be seen that he proposes coai> 
mencing a course of scientific a^cuharal tnstnio 
tion, at the University in this city. We are 
heartily ^lad that be has embarked in this laudable 
undertaking, and need only add, that we think 
him well qualified for the task he has undertaken, 
and hope gentlemen will avail themselyes of his 
course of lectures. It is high time that sometluDg 
was done by way of better qualifying farmers for 
their profession, and we are re^iced that Dr. Gard> 
ner has at length consented to make a moremeiu 
toward the accomplishment of it. It will be seen 
that the price of board is so cheap in the TidmtT 
of the Unjyersity, that any one from the comiry 
need not be deterred from attending the instmctiock 
here on account of the expense. 



The Forthcomtng Show or th^ New York 
State Agriculturax Societt. — This great event, 
let it be borne in mind by our readers, will com- 
mence on the 18ih of September, at Poughkeepde, 
and continue three days. Wherever we go we 
find that the show is spoken of with much inter- 
est, and we notice that many of our farmers and 
mechanics in this vicinity are preparing for it. 
The right sort of spirit also pervades the river 
counties in the more immediate neighborhood of 
Poughkeepsie, and considerable preporatioa is od 
foot there for a grand display. The ExecaUve 
Committee had a meeting at Poughkeepsie the 
past month for the purpose of making prelinainary 
arrangements, and found themselves wmnnl^ 
seconded in all their wishes by the inhabitants ot 
the place. Old Dutchess, we think, will not be 
lacking upon the occasion, but do herself honor 
during the three days of the show. Many gentle- 
men from the north and the south will be there, 
as curious gazers, and purchasers of stock, imple- 
ments, and seeds. Let those, therefore, who l^ve 
such things to dispose of, be on the alert, and take 
care that they are well represented. We ho|p« 
western New York will send forth her handiwork, 
and some of her fine animals. The distance, cer- 
tainly, is not too great for this part of the country 
to make a handsome represenution of its products. 



Fac Sdolie of Washzkgton's Lettess on Acxi- 
cuLTtTBE. — We desire to call particular attentkn 
to the notice of this work under head of Edilor's 
Table, page 222 of this number. 
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TBE PATEXT SAFETY REIN. 

For the above cut and the fol- 
lowing directions for the ose of 
theSafetv Rein, we are indebted 
to the New York Spirit of the 
Times. The article was address- 
ed to John S. Skianer, Esq., of 
WashingtoB, by Mr. Thomas 
Bla^deo. We gave a full account 
of this rein, page 350, of our last 
volame, or would copy Mr. Blag- 
den's letter entire. It was invent- 
ed by a Mr. Miller of Scotland. 

directions for use of Safety 
Rein,— la putting on the rein for 
a gio^, keep the buckle to the left 
hand, or near side ; that will j^lace 
(he loop, which is on the middle 
of the rein, below the hook or head 
of the bridle, which prevents it 
from being thrown out by the mo- 
tion of the horse's head. For a 
pair of horses, keep the two short 
chapes outmost, and the looneon the middle down- 
ward. For saddle, keep the buckle to the left 
hand. 

When the rein is used either for running, rear- 
ing, kicking, or ^oing backward, it should be ap- 
plied suddenly with a strong arm, keeping up the 
pressure until the horse is still ; it should then be 
relieved suddenly, at the same time motioniog the 
horse to go on. If he is only a runaway he will 
obey it at once, such horses being generally of a 
willing good temper. But should he possess the 
other vices, or any of them, it frequently proceeds 
from a stubborn, sulky temperament ; with such 
horses the above process may require to be repeat- 
ed, until he is subdued, and obey the motion, 
which will be effected, even in the worse cases, 
after a few times. 

To derive the full benefit of this rein, it is recom- 
mended after the horse has been a few times firm- 
ly gripped with it, to use it occasionally, and it 
should frequently be used instead of the bit-rein to 
stop him on ordinary occasions; this will remind 
the horse of his subjection, and will accustom the 
rider or driver to the ready and accurate use of it 
in case of an emergency. 

By attending to the fore^oinjg directions, the 
most troublesome horse will, to a certainty, be- 
come quiet and manageable. 




NEW YORK FARMERS* CLUB. 

Potatoes, Lettuce, e/c— Junius H. Smith, Esq., 
made an interesting written communication to the 
club on the subject of seed-potatoes, settinfi^ forth 
his success in producing an early and a productive 
crop of potatoes from very small seed, and also the 
economy of using such potatoes instead of giving 
them to the pigs. He also presented a cos lettuce 
weighing three pounds and one ounce a plant, and 
potatoes grown from small chits, as large as those 
usually produced from full-grown potatoes. 

Mr. Sprunt, gardener of Stephen A. Halsey, Esq., 
of Astoria, presented some very fine sovereign po- 
tatoes, distmguished for their one color, and birge. 



Patent Sapett Rein.— (Fig. 48.) 

fine skins ; also, an ox-heart cabbage weighing tea 
pounds. 

Late Strawberries. — Samuel Stevens, Esq., pre- 
sented some large strawberries on the stem, some 
ripe and others ripenins. These are in season, 
wnile others in his garden have done bearing for 
this season ; also a ripe nutmeg-lemon of fair size, 
grown since being transplanted from the hot-bed in 
the open air. 

Galvanic experiment on Potatoes, — Mr. Ross of 
Ravenswood, presented some potatoes measuring 
seven inches in circumference. He planted the 
seed-potatoes on the 5th of May last, usinsf leaves 
only for manure. To three rows of two hundred 
feet in length, he applied perpendicularly, at one 
end a plate of copper, and at the other one of zinc, 
both about five feet long, and connected the two 
plates by a copper wire supported on an adjoining 
fence, so that with the moist earth of the three 
rows, the electric circuit was complete. All the 
potatoes of the field were planted at the same 
time, but those having no galvanic apparatus, have 
small potatoes not larger than peas. He removed 
the blossoms from the potatoes, and the stems and 
leaves are all much alike ; so that this enormous 
difference in the tubers is due to galvanism. 

He had cucumbers, last year, five inches long, ia 
five weeks, from the seed, by using the galvanic 
circuit. 

Chairman — These experiments are not new. 
They have been tried in the conservatories of Eng- 
land, and with especial success on pine-apples and 
some other fruits. 



Value op UBiNE.-^It is calculated that if the 
urine of the 2,000,000 inhabitants of London was 
collected and applied as manure, its annual value 
would be £500,000, about $2,500,000 ! The fann- 
ers of Lucca, in Italy, give $5 per family at Pisa, 
for the contents of the cesspool, and transport them 
a considerable distance. At that rate, what is an- 
nually wasted in New York city, would be worth 
at least $350,000 ! 
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CULTURE OP TOBACCX).— NO. III. 
Haying attabed a suitable soil, which can not 
be supposed to have the highest poroeity by me- 
chanical DoeaDs, barDiDsr, or follows, and the knd 
being in a proper condition as respects drainage, 
the next object of the farmer is to secure the sec- 
ond indication — to hasten the solubiliey of Us sa* 
lint matters. In this part of my subject, I take 
for granted what I know to be the trath, that fair 
lands recently cleared, although unproductive, are 
yet well stored with the insoluble saline matters 
already pointed out. My remarks do not refer to 
such soils as are essentially deficient. 

This indication may be accomplished in several 
ways: 
IsL By liming. 

2d. By burning part of the surface-soil with 
lime in the kiln. 

3d. By incorporating vegetable matter in the 
soil. 
4th. By burning, if clay, and pulverizing. 
These processes are not all applicable to every 
soiL Thev are to be severally adopted as circum- 
stances will permit, and that the distinctive value 
or expediency of each may be understood, I will 
treat of them in a few words. 

Liming. — The action of this important aarent on 
the soil is manifold ; it gradually liberates alkaline 
matters from their combinations with silica, ren- 
dering them soluble, and this is the principal action 
now under consideration. But by destroying the 
chemical union of the minerals of the soil, it en- 
ables the carbonic acid to act upon other saline 
bodies present. It produces mechanical disintegra- 
tion as well as chemical distmion, neutralizes acids, 
destroys insects, hastens the decomposition of ve- 
getable matter, and yields food for the plant itself 
— and in the case of tobacco this is no unimportant 
point. To dwell upon each of these heads would 
require more space than the limits of this paper. 
The one now prominently brought forward, is the 
property lime possesses of reducing insoluble min- 
erals, such as granite, felspar, &c, to the soluble 
condition, and which is the principal reason of its 
great power in amending poor lands, especially of 
primary and transition origin. 

The dose of lime mu^t be liberal, at least 30 
bushels and upward per acre. It should be turned 
in to the depth of two or three inches, and applied 
as fresh slaked as possible some time before the 
crop. 

As respects this property of lime, shell-mari will 
not replace it on the farm, although i^ likewise 
possesses the same action in a very diminished de- 
pee. If burnt, however, it will answer, in much 
larger quantities. Another reason why I recom- 
mend lime, is, that it forms a very large propor- 
tion of the ashes of the tobacco-plant; indeed, this 
substance is capable of entirely replacing potash in 
the structure of the plant. In the analysis given 
in my former paper there are 51.38 parts of the 
salts of lime in 100 of the ashes of tobacco from the 
Havana; hutMU the researches of Berthier upon 
six specimens from Europe, the United States, and 
Cuba, the quantity of lime was very little in pro- 
portion to the potash salts. This truth mav be , 
surprising to those who have read only the first { 



work of Liel)ig on agricultural chemistry, whereia 
he makes iMtash the indispensible to feniiity. 
But in chemistry it is a well-established fiict, that 
one mineral substance may replace another with- 
out detriment to the form of the resulting body. 
This is termed isomorphism. In plants, the m- 
organic substances are present for vanous parpoaes ; 
among others, they are of importance in determia- 
ing the fonn or figure of parts, as well as in neu- 
tralizing acid substances, produced during vegeta- 
tion, which require to be changed, such as oxalic, 
malic and other acids; and in tobacco the lime is 
in part united with malic acid to this end. Lime 
is not under ordinary circumstances, or in every 
case a substitute for potash ; but the hydrate ef 
lime is isomorphous with potash and soda. In 
wheat and grasses, lime can not replace the alkali, 
for it does not form soluble compounds with silica, 
which are essential to gramineous plants. But io 
tobacco, there is no silicates of potash worthy of re- 
mark, and lime is therefore capable, and does act, as 
a partial substitute for potash. This fact is of great 
consequence to the farmer who designs improvittg 
his neglected fields, for tobacco, and it will be bet- 
ter received when I add that in this respect marl or 
crushed lime-stone will answer as well as biunt 
lime. 

2d. The second means recommended, the burning 
of soine portion of the surface soil with lime in the 
kiln, is applicable only where that soil b rich in 
mineral silicates (srranite, felspar, mica, clays,) and 
not when the soilis sandy or calcareous. It ac- 
complishes the solubility of the mineral in the kiln, 
so that it is equal to direct manurino^. Care must 
be taken, however, that the lime is in such excess 
as not to produce hard slags. 

3d. The third method of increasing the solution 
of the valuable saline matters of the soil, is, by the 
addition of organic matters. This is the method 
which practical men have fallen upon for ages, 
and is directly followed from the operations of na- 
ture herself. The fact that new lands, laden with 
the accumulated leaves of ages, are fertile ; while 
those tracts that hare been cropped until destitute 
of vegetable matter, are commonly unfruiifnl, most 
have been observed from the remotest antiquity ; 
and without further inquiry, must have suggested 
the restitution of vegetable matter as an improve- 
ment of land. I have already explained in my 
first paper how organic matter acts. It vi neces- 
sary to observe in this place, that tmless decay b 
freely going on, the action of the vegetable matter 
is impeded, or arrested. If the soil is wet or re- 
tentive of water, that kind of decomposition which 
yields carbonic acid {eremaeausis) does not ake 
place, but a putrefactive process, which is unser- 
viceable in en*ectiug the object under considentioo. 
The value of organic matter in rendering mineral 
matter soluble, depends upon the dryness of the 
soil, the free access of air, temperature, and the 
rapidity of decay. The fertile plains of Patna ia 
India, which yield the nitre of commerce, are rich 
in vegetable matter, which acting on the mxnerab 
of the soil release immense quantities of alkalies 
and lime. 

Vegetable matter may be added to the soO in 
various forms — stable manure, peat, muck, weed\ 
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and other rubbish, or the introdactiou of fallow- 
crops. Of these the fallowiDg of clover is the most 
economical and serviceable. It should be turned in 
to the depth of four inches at least»when in head, but 
before the expansion of the florets. At this time 
the greatest amount of organic matter is present 
in the plant 

4th. By turning clay, and pulverizing the soil. 
The action of these processes has been partly ex- 
plained. The pulverization of the soil increases 
Its porosity and extent of surface, and more rain- 
water and atmospheric air are retained — these act 
8o far as they contain carbonic acid in rendering 
silicates, phosphates, and the carbonates of lime 
and magnesia soluble. The burning of clay with 
this view is of the first importance in agriculture. 
Barren clay, according to the ideas of farmers, even 
pipe-clay, that tou^h unmanagable substance so 
perplexing (o the nusbandman of primitive and 
transition countries, becomes remarkably fertile by 
being burnt and reduced into coarse powder. If 
any planter .has practised, or shall be induced to 
bom a few loads of clay, he will understand the 
reason of its acquired fertility by observing the 
phenomena that appear under certain circumstan- 
ces. Let a parcel of burnt clay remain in the field 
exposed to the air and rain ; moreover, let it remain 
on such a spot that a* little water is held so as to 
keep the heap moist for a week or two — if now 
dry weather arives, as soon as the clay dries at the 
summit, an efflorescence of saline matter will be 
seen, which increases with the drought, until the 
whole heap is frosted over with minute white 
crystals. This phenomenon is familiar to the 
farmers of England and Ireland. It may be seen 
upon the bricks of our town-houses in such places 
as are continually moist, and is due to the differ- 
ence made on clay by burning ; for raw clay, ex- 
posed for ever, will exhibit no such efflorescence. 
As the burning of clay in America is not yet prac- 
tised ; as it is accomplished with great ease, re- 
quires no previous instruction, and can be trusted 
to slaves in ilie very outset ; as the wood of our 
forests is wasted in large quantities, and might be 
ased for this purpose; as every charcoal kiln may 
be made to yield numerous loads of this valuable 
article ; as tne materials are at home, and as it is 
one of the most valuable means of redeeming old 
lands and maintaining the fertility of new tracts, I 
wish particularly to urge it upon the attention of 
planters and farmers. With this view I shall 
make further observations on the subject to explain 
the nature of the phenomenon before mentioned. 
As long as common clay is in the natural state, it 
represents a mineral, having a chemical composi- 
tion of so stable a character, that it will remain 
for hundreds of centuries unchanged, from any 
caase within itself; but by the addition of heat, the 
proportionate combinations of silica, alumina, pot- 
ash, &c, which it contains, are altered, and instead 
of one mineral containing many constituents group- 
ed together, it is reduced to a series of distinct 
silicates, which are acted upon by reagents difier- 
ently from the complex mineral. As far as the 
alumina is concerned, it is rendered more fixed, 
more insoluble and persistent ; but the potash, 
losing t portioQ of its silicic acid, allows itself 



to be acted upon freely by the carbonic acid of 
water. In the same way, if soda, or other sub- 
stances be incorporated m the mineral, they are 
loosened from their affinities to a greater or less 
extent. Hence, if the saline efflorescence be chem- 
ically examined, it will be found to contain potash, 
soda, and other substances, the two alkalies as 
carbonates for the most part. 

On this topic, I beg to state, that I possess prac- 
tical knowledge, and therefore urge it forcibly, be- 
cause I know that it will ameliorate many tracts 
at present doomed to hopeless barrenness. If they 
are clay, I can promise, with the land-owners of 
Roothings, who have practised burning for upward 
of 30 years, that it will increase the value of even 
good meadows 25 per cent., and barren clays at 
least a thouland per cent. It is an improvement 
calculated for the tobacco counties of Virginia, 
known to me, by a residence of six years in that 
state. It is an improvement adapted to poor worn 
soils, and nearly approaches lime in this respect. 
The expense is trifling, and in old fields where 
pine brush is abundant, may be considered a gain. 
The amount burnt can not be too great, in rich 
meadows 130 to 150 square vards per acre is used, 
but larger quantities would be required for barren 
latid. The clay should be dry, and as pulverulent 
as possible when piled upon the brush-wood, and 
be burat until it falls into a coarse powder. If 
heaps are made every five or six yards, the ashes 
are easily spread. It is to be used as a top-dressing, 
after the land is loosened as much as possible. 
Success in this practice is not to be expected if it 
is made the only means of improvement at first, or 
if the process is carelessly managed. 

D. P. Gardnek, 
Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry. 

New York, June, 1844. 



TOO MUCH LAND. 

During a recent excursion in this, and some of 
the New England states, I was struck with the 
comparative sterility of land which might by 
proper cultivation become *' the garden of the 
world." Instead of seeing fields of wheat bearing 
30 bushels to the acre, we find scarcely 12 to 15 is 
the yield ; where two tons of hay should be cut, 
hardly one is the product; where thriving fruit* 
trees might be expected, bending beneath the 
weight of their delicious fVuit, our eyes are pained 
by the sight of gnarled, stunted, and half-dead 
trees, scarcely able to sustain the life of the few 
curled-up leaves that come forth as if to reproach 
their owners by the sight of their consumptive ap- 
pearance. If they had tongues to speak, now bit- 
terly would they complain of their treatment. Is 
it because nature is so miserly that she does not 
reward man for the labor he. bestows on her, or be- 
cause man will not let her yield a bountiful supply 
in reward for his Jabor ? W hat is the cause of^this 
sterility, and the complaints of the farmera that they 
can not make a living, though they hare hundreds 
of acres at their command ? It is evident the 
fault is with themselves. They attempt the ctdti- 
vation of too much land ! 
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Our farmers hare from 50 to 500 acres under 
what they call cuItiratioD. Still ihej are in debt, 
and in many cases the more they possess the 
worse they are off. Their land is scattered far 
and near. Two acres here, and ten there, instead 
cf being compact together. In this manner, more 
time \n often lost in going from one lot to another, 
in building the fences of other people, and keep- 
ing out their cattle, than the whole income of the 
land amounu to. I have myself lost more time 
in this way in a single year, than it would take to 
keep ten acres in the finest condition. 

What is the remedv ? Sell half of your land and 
spend the proceeds or it on the remainder, and thus 
make what you have yield a liberal income. This 
may appear to those who bare always ** followed 
in the footsteps of their forefathers^" of adding 
field to field to their farms, as the height of folly, 
but I am confident it will be their salvauon. There 
is a good old adage, one that should be remembered 
hy farmers as well as others, *• Neter attempt too 
much.** Depend upon it, there is no course so 
suicidal as that of owning and attempting* to cul- 
tivate 200 acres, when you can hardly do justice to 
100. Suppose, for instance, a man has 50 acres of 
naturally good land, and he has but a certain 
amount of manure, time, &c, to use in its cultiva- 
tion, which is not enough to keep it in heart, or 
pay that attention to rotation of crops, which it re- 
quves, is it not evident that the land, the owner, 
or whoe? er is connected with it, must suffer ? 
would not all intelligent persons condemn such a 
course ? yet how many such instances are to be seen 
all around us ! I believe it would be for the in- 
terest of many farmers, even to give away a por- 
tion of their land, rather than have so much in 
their care. Self interest tells us, it is the true pol- 
icy of such a man to sell what he can not properly 
use, for he would gain time to devote to the re- 
Biainder, money to purchase all that it required, 
his crops would yield in double ratio, his land in- 
crease m value as it increased in fertility, and thus 
ke would be in every way benefited. 

I have seen acres of the best land, overrun with 
daisies, burdocks, thistles, mulleins, and other nox- 
ious plants, that root out the grass, and eat up the 
life of the soil, without afforaing nourishment to 
man or beast, which might by a little attentirjn 
yield a rich harvest. But the iarmer has no time 
to attend to it, and the land becomes worse than 
useless; for it is self-evident that land must either 
increase in fertility, or decrease in value—there is 
no middle way — it must afford a profit or be an ex- 
pense. 

Look again at the swamp and meadow lands, 
with which our country abounds that are now 
worthless, and causing sickness and death in their 
vicinity. All these might be reclaimed and made 
the most productive land, bv a small outlay of 
time and capital; the owners have neither, because 
they have too much land already calling for their 
attention. The muck contained in these places, 
can be made to pay better interest than bank stock. 
Yea, if properly tised, it may be the farmer's mine 
of wealth. 

This leads me to inquire how are our lands rightly 
to be cultivated I I reply fay using the ezpenence | 



and directions of those who have studied the 
chemical formation of soOs, and the effect differ- 
ent manures have on different soils. Much time 
is lost, and land injured, by the fanner not know- 
inj; the relative value of his manure, and the theory 
otrotatioQ of crops, which might be saved by the 
expenditure of a little time and money in pft)c«r- 
ing and reading agricultural papers and books. 
There is too much of the saving a cent, and los- 
ing a dollar economy in this age. When the tiane 
shall have arrived that men will be willing to 
study the theory and practice of farming in all its 
details, then shall we see agricultural pursuits el- 
evated to a proper standing and yieldmg a profit 
that shall rejoice the hearts of alL 

C. Casse. 
Orange County, ■^» Y» 

THE COW.PEA Alf D PEACH. 

Oxm friend, Mr. Affleck, on page 181 of current 
volume of the Agriculturist, in making some re- 
marks on the cow-pea, says, in speakmg of cul- 
ture, &c, " It has already been discussed in all 
its bearings, but has been hut little tried." Also, 
for fodder it is " difficult to save." As I differ &om 
him on both points, and as the difference iovolfes 
others, judging from the italics, and as it might 
deter £irmers not conversant with the article from 
cultivating it for hay, I beg to give my notions on 
the subject. 

The cultivation of the pea, has been known to 
me practically for the last twenty-fife years, and 
although no experiment similar to the one Mr. A^ 
fleck proposes has ever been tried within my 
knowledge, yet so many have been, that the re- 
sult of such trials seem plain. I can not call to 
mind where, but I think in the Southern Agricul- 
turist for 1S32, or about that time, you will find a 
detail of experiments with the pea. You will also 
find in Vol. XIII. of the American Farmer, page 
212, an experiment made by the Hon. William 
Lowndes, as detailed by W. is. Read of Baltimore. 
At all events I feel certain, that though *' it has 
already been discussed in all ils bearings," yet that 
it was discussed from the deduction of tried ex- 
periments. 

As a food it assuredly stands high, and is dif- 
ficult to save if attempted as in curing other bay. 
There are two plans that will obviate the difliciu- 
ty, viz: after cutting put them up into rail-pens 
having a floor of rails m the bottom some 6 to 12 
inches above the ground, on which place the vine 
to some 2 feet thickness, and sprinkle it with salt» 
then a floor of rails, on which put more vine and 
so on ; the other is, to pack away in your shed or 
narrow house, pea-vines and oat or rye-straw, 
layer and layer about, using salt on the pea-vine. 
I have housed the pea-vine the day cut. The vine 
is not cut by cradling, nor would any one require 
to be told it were impossible, if he ever saw them 
grow ; nor would I suppose any one ever recom- 
mended it, unless writing of one thing and think- 
ing of another. But they can be cut with hoe, 
knife, scythe, or sickle, either of which I should 
greatly prefer to the two-horse harrow, or any soch 
mode ; for this reason, that the horses would waste 
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a large quantity of the ripe pea, being generally 
saved when about half the peas have ripened. I 
have used the hoe and the scythe, and think two 
hands can save about as much as by. any other plan, 
thoQprh they may not go over so much ground. 
The hand with scythe will cut as wide a swath as 
he can, not a wide one truly ; the other hand will 
follow and pull the cut vines back out of the mow- 
er's way. After remaining in winrows from half 
to ooe day, house, either in pens or narrow house 
as above. I lived in a section of the south, where 
the pea was planted alone for housing, and have 
known from 25 to 50 wagon-Ioads of the vine 
saved, I verily believe, on an acre. I was raised 
where peas, blackberries, and whortleberries, were 
articles of %ale, and beg to be considered as know- 
ing a little of the culture of the pea. 

The Peach, — I have beds of this year's working 
that have grown two inches. The stocks are 
from the seed of last year's fruit, and I am cer- 
tain if the seed be planted in good soil, and the 
stocks cultivated, that they wilf attain the height 
of three feet by the first day of June next, and be 
over one fourth of an inch in diameter. If allowed 
to grow one year, they will be an average, three 
fourths to one inch in tiiameter, and from seven to 
ten feet high; if budded the second year, the 
grower will lose one year any how in bearing, and 
the hiding be less certain, and the stock will be 
so ipuch larger, that two years must expire before 
the scion will be of same size. Mr. Hatch, of 
Hatch & Ca's nursery^, assured me that he planted 
a peach-stone or pit in March (I think) of 1843. 
It was budded the same year, and headed down 
to a proper head, this spring it had blossoms, and 
measured one inch in diameter and full seven or 
eight feet high. The plan of budding on second 
year's stocks I have followed, and it may be best 
with you, but I think it wrong here. The failure 
in budding is full two to one greater, and a loss of 
one year. 

Many persons prefer to bud in August and Sep- 
tember, and fear to remove the trees, the next 
spring ; I have done it^ and moved them even to a 
distance of one hundred miles. They were out of 
the ground fifteen days, but carefully packed in a 
bos of earth. I would not hesitate to oud in June, 
or even in May, and to remove in October and 
November, or February and March. 

My plan to grow peaches, is to place the stones 
in a Dox of earth as soon as the fruit is eaten. Let 
the earth in the box be kept as is the earth in field 
or garden, by sinking it in the ground : in the spring 
about the time the seeds have burst their cover- 
ing, take up the box, turn out the earth, and plant 
the seed or younj^ stocks in rows three to four feet 
apart and a foot in the row ; keep the earth well 
cultivated, and begin to bud in June. Examine 
when the bark slips easily, for it does so more 
readily at one time than another, the season ma- 
king a difference— if very dry and on dry soil not 
so readily. By doing thus, the peach will bear 
the third season. 

The Cotton Crop.— There is one thing certain, 
that many who now grow cotton must quit it, no 
one can grow cotton at $15 per bale, and pay $2 
<MX of thAt for freight We must grow less cotton 



and provide more of the necessaries, we shall then 
consume less of foreign make; this will again af- 
fect the article, but we shall be in better condition*, 
for if we set only four cents per pound, we can 
count on havinor 50 to 60 per hapd in money, in- 
stead of double that in meat, bread, &c. 

Many farmers are now looking at this — they see 
and feel the consequence ; yet they have been so 
long wed to the system pursued by their fore- 
fathers, that they can not meet the issue at once. 
The cotton-growing country can now grow three 
millions of bales ; what efieot such a crop would 
have I can not think, and fear to suppose. This 
quantity will be grown, and before consumption 
requires it, unless I am mistaken greatly. From 
all I can learn the corn-crop is large to an unpre* 
cedented degree ; but it will not keep down the 
price next year. The last crop was good, yet not 
as heavy as appearances indicated, and beins so 
very cheap, as low as 12^ cenu per bushel, it 
induced a want of care ; the consequence — price 
higher than for years before. There is a scarcity 
now ; so soon as the growing crop is ripe enough 
to use, it will be used, and again there will be some 
want. M. W. Philips. 

Log Hall, Edwards* Depot P. O., Miss,^ 
June 26/A, 1844. 



^ MULBERRY-PAPER. 

I HAVE not been successful about getting the 
mulberry foliage worked, on account of preoccupa- 
tion of the several paper-mills, nor has the bark 
been forwarded as I hoped ; however, I enclose 
you a small specimen of that operated upon by the 
first process of steam. I had hoped heiore this to 
send some that had been dressed, but Mr. Conant, 
on whom I depended for it, has on hand so many 
other engagements that I find a difficulty in ac- 
complishing the thing so much desired. 

Tne temperature is so low that silk-worms feel 
it severely. I have never known so much inquiry 
however for foliage. This tells the story for those 
who have destroyed their trees, and shows the im- 
portance of multiplying them if ever silk is to be 
made. I have made liberal sowings of seed, and 
hope to have such a supply as to encourage some 
good silk-grower to take hold and carry out the 
business effectively, by hiring or taking the whole 
concern on shares lor a succession of years. I can 
not devote my time to it without interfering with 
my office, and I should not have troubled you with 
any remarks, if you had not called on me when 
here a short time since and requested any new ob- 
servations upon the silk culture. 

D. Stebbims. 

Northampton, Mass,f July Sth, 1844. 



BUTTER-MAKING. 

The following communication was addressed to 
Frederick J. Betts, Esq., President of the Orange 
County Aopricultural Society, and politely tendered 
us for publication ; and as Mr. McWilliams* dairy 
enjoys a high reputation, we do so with great 
pleasure, notwithstanding other articles on this 
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subject hare already appeared in both oar last and 
present volumes.' Mr. McW., we see, differs 
slightly in bis process of making butter from those 
before described, by adding cold water to ihe milk 
when poured into the cbom, and commencing 
churning it at a lower temperature than usual. 
This must certainly increase the labor of bringing 
the butter, and we should like to know of him, 
whether it is compensated by superior quality, or 
an additional quantity. The richer muk is, the 
sooner butter comes, and we have often thought in 
butter-dairv districts, more attention should be paid 
to the quality of the ipilk than the quantity ; for 
it is something of a consideration to the dairyman 
to have his butter come with as little labor as p<^ 
sible, and if as good a quality and as much in 
quantity can be had in fifteen minutes' churning as 
in two hours, it will amount in the aggregate to a 
great saving of labor. We wish, sincerely, that a 
series of experiments might be made between the 
better and poorer qualities of milk ; for certain it 
is, if a cow which gives 10 to 12 quarts per day 
makes as many pounds of butter as another that 
gives 16 to 18 quarts, both consuming the same 
quantity of food, inasmuch as the milk of the for- 
mer would chum to butter sooner than that of the 
latter, she should be preferred as a butter-cow, un- 
less the extra quantity of bu tier-milk from the lat- 
ter made up the difference in value of the labor in 
churning and milking. ^ 

Scotchtoum, Jan. 3d, 1S44. 

Dear Sir: Having received your noie of October 
20tb, wishing me to give a minute description of the 
process of my way of making butter, I cheerfully 
comply with your request. Willing to ghe what 
litile information I am in the possession of, and 
hoping to get more information from the state- 
ments of several of our best butter-makers which 
you propose publishing. My farm consists of 103^ 
acres of land, 85 of which is under cultivation. In 
my dairy I keep from eighteen to twenty cows. 
The farm is elevated land suitable for grazing; 
the north end is the principal meadow. Tne 
buildings are placed near the centre of the farm, 
and from these the land gradually descends to the 
south. The southern pari is watered with springs, 
the middle with wells and springs. The north 
with springs and a never-failing stream of water. 

Our practice is not to chum the milk until it be- 
comes thick or lopnered, the milk and cream is 
then churned together. The temperature of the 
milk is about 50 degrees. In warm weather about 
a quart of cold water is pot in each pan before 
the milk is strained, so as to keep it sweet as long 
as possible. The cellar-floor is brick. This m 
warm weather is daily cleansed with cold water. 
A drain from the cellar carries off the water thus 
applied. The chum is filled about half full with 
milk, with the addition of two pails of cold water 
before starting the chum. In cold weather the 
same quantity of warm water is applied. When 
the churning is finished, which usually occupies 
about two hours of time, there are then two more 
pails of cold water applied to raise the butter and 
cool it. The butter is then taken out of the chum 
and put in a large tray, this is immediately filled 
with cold water and the butter carefully washed ; 



after which the water is thrown off. The batter 
now undergoes the process of salting, it is then 
placed in a cool situation where it stands about sa 
hour, and worked carefully over. This fiaished it 
is placed in the same situation as before, where it 
stands three or four hours, and is agab worked 
over ; again replaced for five or six hours, when 
it is worked over for the third time. It is now re- 
placed, where it stands till the next morning and 
worked over for the fourth time. A small quan- 
tity of nitre is then put in the butter. Thus fin^ 
ished it is placed in firkins holding about 85 Iba. 
Previous to packing, the firkin is scalded with hoc 
water, rinsed and cooled with cold water, thea 
robbed all around with fine salt ; this prevents the 
butter from adhering to the sides of the firkin. 
When the firkin is full, a linen cloth is placed 
over the top of the butter ; oq this cloth a cover- 
ing of salt is put one inch deep, and cold water 
enough added to it to form a brine. It then stands 
till it is to be sent to market when the doth and 
salt are removed, the firkin turned down, the top 
of the butter in the kef washed with cold water 
and the pickle drained off. The firkin is now 
neatly headed up and sent to market. 

George 8. McWiluams 



MCCORMICK'S REAPTNG-MAClinfE. 

We have never seen this Reaper in operatioiK 
but understand that it is highly ap]»roved of and 
quite in demand in Virginia wnere it was inveni- 
ed. We have been shown certificates from sev- 
eral eminent practical farmers there, expressing 
their satisfaction of its performance on their plaik- 
tations. Mr. McCormick is now on a tour in this 
state, for the purpose of inuoducing it into oat 
large wheat-growingr counties, and will proceed 
west as ^r as Michigan and Illiaois on the same 
errand, and we trust the farmers in that quarter 
will give it a fair trial. So long as crops come 
in so abundantly, we must expect the prices of 
produce to rule low ; it behooves the a^cnlturist, 
therefore, to avail himself of all possible improve- 
ments in culture and harvesting; he will thus be 
enabled to successfully compete with the foreign- 
er, and supply distant nations cheaper than any 
other country can da If prices &11 we must en- 
deavor to grow our products at less cost. 

New York, My 5ik, 1844. 

I herewith transmit cuts of my Reaping^Mn- 
chine, together with a description of the same. 

Descriwiion. — b, the tongue ; s, tongue-post, fig. 
2.— c, yoke, fig. 1.— r, front brace; p, d, hoaads^ 
fig. 1.— R, Q, G, wheel-post, fig. 2.-6, wheel-bmee, 
fig. 2.— J, short reel-poet, fig. 2.— a, platform, fig. 
2.— A, out-joint piece, Gg, 2.— i, small wh^l-piece, 
fig. 1.— E, B, cloth-posts, fig. 1.— V, T, teeth ; t. 
false-divider, ^^ 2.— j, long reel-post ; i, platfonn- 
brace ; z, side-board, fig. 2.--X, wheel-cap, fiff. i. 
~H, bough, fig. 1.— B, divider, fig. 1.— h, divuUn^ 
iron, fig. 2— M, main ground-wheel, fig. 1. — h, 
small ground-wheel ; n, master cog-wheel ; f, pin* 
ion, fig. 2.— <5, beviled-wheel ; r, fly-wheel ; wr. 
reel-shaft, fig. 1.— u, reel-pully; w, w. &c, reri- 
ribs. 
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Top View of Reaping-Machine.— Fig. 48. 

directions. 
Nine and Eleven^Inch 
Shifts,— It will be observ- 
ed in put ling the machine 
loffelher that there are two 
full shifts for cutting 9 and 
It-inch stubble. These 
shifts are marked whenever 
an alteration is required to 
suit them respectively, 1 for 
the 9-inch shift, and 2 for 
the 11-inch shift. There is 
a pair of follotoers for each 
shift, and should a different 
^ shift be preferred to Itart 
with (as wheat may be long 
or short) from that suiting 
the followers left in the 
driver, they must, of course 
bechanced. Shoulda short- 
er stubble than 9 inches be 
required for short oats on 
smooth ground, a half shift 
may be made at the tongiie, 
without further alteration, 
except to make a small 
ground- wheel 3 or 4 inches 
less than the one to the 
machine. 

The divider to be placed 
with the screw left about 
the middle of its mortice^ 
and on a trial to be set out 
or in as may be shown best 
by the operation. As much 
grain should be collected 
by it as can be well cut. 
The hou<rh to be put further out or in. to suit grain more or less tangled, by 
(he disiance whidi tlie hind end \s made to pass through the frame of 
lh^ plairorni. Dimdin^-iron by jls moveable groove to be raised or lower- 
ad ut 1^1 1 ;lie height of the reel , • u u 

The R^cL—li^hfiighik regulated aho^eiher by the gram to be cut,be- 
in*^ placed only Ri> low usually as to operate well upon the short gram that 
mlyhf^ in the piece to be cut— obsenrin? to have the two ends of equal 
heiiht, or the hand woald not run fairly upon the pulleys, which, m *A« 
ftr^i plucp. tnusl Uu so placed ujxjn ihc shaft that the band will work proper- 
1v upon the iron nullev bdow. By means of the reel-screw the band is 
kept tight, und by the 'buckle it is taken up as it stretches—tail of the band 

^'mi^utfr mjisthe blade out of j^ear when the machine runs without 
cutting!. Lon? end of the Yoke next lo tlie ^-rain, and hole m it turned up 
or down to suit hiffh or low hor^t^^ends fastened to the horses with leather 
gtrnp^-^fT hors^ to bo borne o^' by a =?tKk. To prevent accident put nails m 
points of keys, and at comers of ^crew-taps-a lack in the point of the dnver^ 
kn^ viUm the Mower? nre i ia h ten ed^ paint of the key to be cut off whea 
^,iVcn ViT^Omtic€tin^-Vin. followers, &:c., V^ be renewed of hard wood when 
necc^^i^arv-ihou^h nnt i.fton-put pina in oil-holes to keep out sand— grmd 
the blad't on Binootb side when nect^.-ary. .u,^„,:„«. u;- 

toard, and close to tlte machine, and throwing his 
rake entirely across the platform with a limber 
action, must take a strong hold upon the heads of 
the wheat,^and at a quick draw bring it off with- 
out halting, rather against and behind his left, 
never before him. The head« must be drawn 
round, so that the huts will be left pretty nuich 




Operation— M the commencement of harvest, 
when the wheat is often somewhat green and hea- 
vy, and the hands unskilled in the use of the rake, 
it must be expected that raking the wheat from the 
machine will be laborious, which, however, will 
become less and less so, as wheat ripens and hands 
acquite the art. The raker must walk well/or- 
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Side View of Reaping-Machine. — Fig. 49. 

toward the standing wheat, and very neatly when 
understood. 

Shove back the wheat upon the platform after 
bringing off the sheaf (or more) so as to prevent a 
trail. In heavy wheat the raker and rider usually 
change places. At times, in short or in tangled 
min, it may be found necessary to move it slight- 
ly upon the platform with the rake, before draw- 
ing It off, as a relief to the cutting. Horses should 
be kept close to the wheat. 

C. H. McCoRMlCK. 



ALABAMA MARL. 

We have received from Alexander McDonald, 
Esq., of Eufala, Alabama, a sample of blue marl for 
analysis. To do this minutely would cost $5, we 
have therefore handed it over to Dr. Gardner for a 
eeneral opinion of its merits, which will be found 
below. Dr. G. pronounces it a substance of con- 
siderable value, especially on clayey soils. Mr. 
McD. writes, " I have this year hauled up 4Q0 
bushels and spread it over my garden, mixed with 
compost manure, and I have never seen a more 
rapid growth of vegetation in my life.*' 

We also received by the same conveyance, a 
sample of Mr. McD.'s premium cotton grown upon 
bis farm last year, and spoken of fwge 221 of our 
last No. The lot from which this sample was 
taken, we are informed by Messrs. Cahoone, Kin- 
ney, & Co., cotton-brokers in this city, sold for at 
least one half cent per pound more than any other 
of a similar quality brought to New York last sea- 
son. It was considered very superior. 

Mr. McDonald writes us that crops are promis- 
ing fairly in Alabama, though the stand of cotton 
and corn is rather small for the season ; and that 
formidable enemy of cotton, the louse, has been 
somewhat destructive. He regrets that planters 




in that res;ion confine themselves so exclusivdr 
to corn and cotton, and do not cultivate, as at the 
north, a more genera) rotation of crops. 

We need not say that we shall be bappy toh«ar 
from Mr. McDonald in his agricultural tonr to 
Tennessee. We observe by the Sootbem Shield, 
that the Barbour County Agricultural Society had 
a spirited meeting at Glennville on the 29di May 
last. At the close of the procee<Kng8 Mr. McD. 
proposed the formation of two Faroiers* Clubs, one 
at Glennville, and another at Eufala. We can not 
but hope that his proposition will be carried into 
effect, for such cluos nave a beneficial inflaence 
wherever formed. 

iVetr York, My 9th, 1844. 

Dear Sik : I have examined the specimen of 
marl from Mr. McDonald of Alabama, m the man- 
ner you suggested. It contains from 5 to 10 per 
cent, of lime ; but the quantity may be greater in 
different specimens, for k depends upon, and is ac- 
cording to the number of shells m it, so that 
wherever the marl has the whitest appearance 
the quantity of lime will be greatest. Tne speci- 
men is remarkable for the large quantity of silieaie 
of potash it contains, perhaps as much aa 10 to 15 
per cent 

I have not examined it in other points of view. 
The basis is a fine sand, and the whole evidently 
of the tertiary geoloncal formation. There is do 
question that it will prove a good fertilizer, es- 
pecially on stiff* lands of clayey basis; it will also 
be applicable to calcareous soils from the silicate 
of potash it contains. Wheat, oats, rye, com, and 
grasses will be particularly benefited by it. The 
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applications mast be on a large scale because of 
the great insolubility of the silicate. 

I take this opportunity of makings fact, recently 
iiscovcred, known to your southern subscribers, 
vhich is important to the cotton-grpwer. That 
iaple hitherto unexamined, is now found to con- 
tiin a laige quantity of phosphate of lime, (bone- 
eirth,) so that 25 per cent of the ashes, which 
aiemge 4 per cent, of the cotton consists of phos- 
piaies. Moreover phosphates applied in manure 
ha/e been seen directly to beoeOt the crops in 
Soith Carolina. Shell-marls, the more shelly the 
beter, always contain some phosphate, sometimes 
as oiuch as 2 per cent. Such will therefore be 



found invaluable in the cotton regions of Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, &c., and ought to be eager- 
ly sought for and even imported where amend- 
ments are wanting. Bones ground or reduced to 
a coarse powder contain about 50 per cent, of phos- 
phate and must not be overlooked. Guano some- 
times contains as much. 

I have not examined the specimen submitted 
for phosphates, there probably is but a small quan-* 
lity; if, however, in any part of lh« formation 
whence it is derived, the mass is almost entirely of 
shells, a fair per centage may be expected. 
Yours truly, D. P. Gardner, 

Leciiuer on Agrieulturai Chemistr}\ 



RUSSIAN FOWLS.— Fig. 50. 



A ?EW of this very singular and unique 
varieiy of fowls, were imported in 1842 
from Moscow, by Dr. Wight of Boston, 
from which our portraits were taken. In 
a letter accompanyiD|^ the portraits, the 
Doctor says, *' I herewith send you a rough 
sketch of a cock and hen of the Russian or 
Siberian fowls. They came to hand a few 
weeks since, and are perfectly described in 
Dickson on Poultry. These were procured 
for me from Moscow and answer the de- 
scription well, except that the feathers on 
the legs are quilled, which they will prob- 
ably lose in the next generation, our cli- 
mate being so much milder than that at 
Moscow." 

According to Latham this breed diflfers 
from others in having large tufts of brown 
feathers apringinff from each joint, and 
some longer and fuller, like a Jew's beard, 
from the lower mandible. There is a tuft 
of upright feathers, of the same silky texture, 
springioor from the backside of the head m the hen. 
The cock has a comb and wattles, the hen a comb 
only. This bird came from Moscow, and has fine 
Tariegated colors. The legs are covered with fine 
ordinary feathers; some have the plumage of the 
game-fowl, a fine tawney oraiMfe, spotted with 
black, and are highly esteemed in Scotland for 
prolific laying. — BemenVs PoulUrer^s Companien, 



MEXICAN SHEFHERD-DOG. 

Although Mr. Kendall and some other writers 
kaye described this wonderful animal as a cross of 
the Newfoundland-dog, such, I think, can not be the 
j^ct ; on the contrary, I have no doubt he is a genuine 
descendant of the Alpine Mastiff, or more properly, 
Spanish shepherd-dog introduced by them at the 
time of the conquest. He is only to be fotmd in 
the sheep-raising districts of New Mexico. The 
other Mexican dogs, which number more than a 
thousand to one of these noble animals, are the 
resalu of a cross of everything under the sun hav- 
iog any affinity to the canine race, and even of a 
still nobler class of animals if Mexican stories are 
to be credited. It is believed in Mexico, that the 
countless mongrels of that country owe their or- 
igin to the assistance of the various kinds of wolves, 
mountain cats, lynxes, and to almost if not every 




four-footed class of carnivorous animals. Be this 
as it may, those who have not seen them can be- 
lieve as much as they like; but eye-witnesses can 
I assert, that there never was a country blessed with 
a greater and more abundant variety of miserable, 
snarliDg, cowardly packs, than the mongrel dogs 
of Mexico. That country of a surety would be the 
plague-spot of this beautiful world, were it not for 
the redeeming character of the truly noble shep- 
herd-dog, endowed as it is with almost human in« 
tellect. I have often thought, when observing the 
sagacity of this animal, that if very many of the 
human race possessed one half of the powers of 
inductive reasoning which seems to be tne gift of 
this animal, that it would be far better for them«« 
selves and for their fellow-creatures. 

The peculiar education of these dogs is one 
of the most important and interesting steps pur- 
sued by the shepherd. His method is to select 
from a multitude of pups a few of the health* 
iest and finest-looking, and to put them to a suck- 
ing ewe, first depriving her of her own lamb« 
By force, as well as from a natural desire she has 
to be relieved of the contents of her udder, she soon 
learns to look upon the little interlopers with all 
the affection she would manifest for her own natu^ 
ral offspring. For the first few days the pups are 
kept in the hut, the ewe suckling them morning 
and evening only ; but gradually, as she becomes 
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accustomed to their sight, she is allowed to run in 
a small enclosure with them, until she becomes so 
perfectly familiar with their appearance as to take 
the entire charg^e of them. After this they are 
folded with the whole .flock for a fortnight or so, 
thejr then run about during the day with the flock, 
which after a while becomes so accustomed to 
them, as to be able to distinguish them from other 
dogs — even from those of the same litier which 
have not been nursed among them. The shep- 
herds usually allow the slut to keep one of a litter 
for her own particular benefit, the balance are 
generally destroyed. 

After the pups are weaned, they never leave the 
particular drove among which they have been 
feared. Not even the voice of their master can en- 
tice them beyond sight of the flock ; neither hun- 
ger nor thirst can do it. I have been credibly in- 
formed of an instance where a single dog having 
charge of a small flock of sheep was allowed to 
wander with them about the mountains, while the 
ahepherd returned to his village for a few days, 
havmff perfect confidence in the ability of his dog 
to look after the flock during his absence, but witn 
a strange want of foresight as to the provision of 
the dog for his food. Upon his return to the flock. 
he found it several miles from where left, but on 
the road leading to the villase, and the poor faith- 
ful animal in the agonies of death, dying of starva^ 
tion, even in the midst of plenty : yet the flock 
had not been harmed by him. A reciprocal afiVo- 
tion exists between them which may put to blush 
many of the human family. The poor door recog- 
nised them only as brothers and dearly-loved 
flriends ; he was ready at all times to lay down his 
life for them ; to attack not only wolves and moun- 
tain-cats, with the confidence of victory, but even the 
bear, when there could be no hope. Of late years, 
when the shepherds of New Mexico have stiffered 
so much from Indian marauders, instances have 
frequently occurred where the dog has not hesita- 
ted to attack his human foes, and although trans- 
fixed with arrows, his indomitable courage and 
faithfulness have been such as to compel his as- 
sailants to pin him to the earth with spears, and 
hold him there until despatched with stones. 

In the above instance the starving dog could 
have helped himself to one of his little brother 
lambs, or could have deserted the sheep, and very 
soon hare reached the settlements where there 
was food for him. But faithful even unto death, 
he would neither leave nor molest them, but fol- 
lowed the promptings of his instinct to lead into 
the settlement ; their imconsciousness of his wants, 
and slow motions in travelling were too much for 
his exhausting strength. 

These shepherds are very nomadic in character. 
They are constantly moving about, their camp- 
equipage consisting merely of a kettle and bag of 
meal ; their lodges are made in a few minutes, of 
branches, &c, thrown against cross-sticks. They 
very seldom go out in the day time with their flocks, 
intrusting emirely to their dogs, which faithfully 
return them at night, never permitting any strag- 
gling behind or lost. Sometimes different flocks 
are brought into the same neighborhood owing to 
•carcity of grass, when the wooderfol instincts of 



the shepherd*8 do^ are roost beautifully displayed ; 
and to my astonishment, who have been an eye- 
witness of sqch scenes, if two flocks appmac'i 
within a few yards of each other, their respective 
protectors will place themselves in the space be 
tween them, and as is very naturally the case, if 
any adventurous sheep should endeavor to cr» 
over to visit her neighbors, her dog protector kn^ 
ly but firmly leads her back, and as it someticNS 
happens, if many make a rash and succeed in jois- 
ing the other flock, the do^ under whose chaqe 
they are, go over and bruijg them all out, kt 
strange to say, under such circumstances they ere 
never opposed by the other dogs. They approtch 
the stran£:e sheep only to prevent their own iroD 
leaving the flock, though they offer no assistaiKe 
in expelling the other sheep. But they never ^ 
mit sheep not under canine protection, nor dags 
not in charge of sheep, to approach them. £vca 
the same dogs which are so freely permitted to 
enter their flocks in search of their own are drivea 
away with ignominy if they presume to appvoaeh 
them without that laudable object in view. 

Many anecdotes could be related of the wonde^ 
ful instinct of these dogs. I very much doubt if 
there are shedherd-dogs in any other part of tke 
world except Spain, equal to those of New Mexico 
in value. The famed Scotch and English dofs 
sink into insignificance by the side of them. Their 
superiority may be owing to the peculiar mode of 
rearins: them, but they are certainly very ooble 
animals, naturally of large size, and kij^ly deserv- 
ing to be introduced mto the Unitea States. A 
pair of them will easily kill a wolf, and flocks under 
their care need not fear any common enemy to be 
found in our cotmtry. 

J. H. "Ltsusl 

RAISI!^G TURKEYS. 

Heketofore I have had so much difficulty in 
raising turkeys as .to be almost discouraged, but of 
late have been very successful, in consequence of 
pursuing the following mode recommended to me 
oy a lady, who said that she had no trouble with 
them. 

When first hatched give no feed for 24 boins, 
then give a little curd made from buttermilk, in- 
creaiin^ the quantity aS they grow older, at ilie 
some ume feeding the hen with whde eciiL 
They should be secured from the wet, and by bo 
means have Indian meal ; but with the card they 
may have in moderate quantities, wheat-bread 
soaked in buttermilk or crumbs of the same. I 
believe Indian-meal is fatal to the greater part of 
the yoimg turkeys which die in the attempt to 
raise them. To allow them to wander too mock 
is attended usually with considerable loss. I have 
found it a very good plan to make an enclosure d 
boards 6 feet square or so, and 12 to 18 bcbcs 
high, and set this in a fniss field during fise 
weather, in which to confine the young turkeys 
This is removed occasionally from place to nlaoe, 
the chickens thus get all the fresh ^reen food tkey 
may need, besides an abundance of insects. 

Charles Siabb, Jb. 

Mendkam, N. J., July, 1844. 
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REVIEW OF MR. DANA'S CHEMISTRY OF SOIL. 

In my last I promised to review Mr. Dana's 
diemistry of soil, which I regret having under- 
uken, for the whole essay is such a jumble of 
nineralo^ical, chemical, and logical errors, as al- 
nDst to defy criticism. 

Page 22, Mr. D. says, " Elements are substances 
wlich have not as yet been proved to be compound. 
Miierals are called simple which have certain 
defaiie, external, physical characters, though they 
ma^ be composed of several elements. Rocks are 
called compound, which consist of several simple 
minerals, as granite which consists of quartz, fel- 
spar, and mica." 

So, according to the logical acumen of Mr. Dana, 
compound minerals are simple minerals. We 
must bear in mind that this is in a treatise on the 
chemistry of soil. 

Page 23, «* The mineralogist merely names bis 
mineral, labels it, and places it in his cabinet." 

From several other observations of Mr. Dana's, 
he intimates, that a mineralogist knows nothing 
of the chemical constituents of minerals. There 
is a wonderful aptitude in the human family, each 
one to consider himself as the standard of perfec- 
uoo, and to measure everything by that standard ; 
vet St. Paul tells us this is not wise. As Mr. D. 
has displayed such total ignorance of the compo- 
nents of primitive rocks in his geology of soil, he 
must conclude, of course, that all mineralogists are 
equally ignorant. I have been personally ac- 
quainted with scores of mineralogists, and never 
found one, until Mr. Dana, who could not give a 
tolerably accurate description of the chemical con- 
stituents of any mineral in his cabinet. The 
Dames given to many minerals give no indication 
of their chemical components; but he must be a 
poor mineralogist who is igqorant of them. 

Mr, Brande says, " Mineralogy is a branch of 
physico-chemical science, which teaches the prop- 
erties, composition, and relations of mineral bod- 
ies, and the art of distinguishing and describing 
them.'^ 

" There is nd branch of science," says Sir J. Her- 
achel, " which presents so many points of contact 
with other departments of physical research, and 
serves as the connecting link between so many dis- 
tant points of philosophical speculation, as miner- 
alogy. To the geologist, the chemist ^ the opti- 
cian, the crysialloo;rapher, it ofiers especially the 
very elements of their knowledge." 

Pages 23 and 24, Mr. Dana goes on to say, *« The 
nineralofiy of agriculture is no more than this, 
that the farmer be able ever to connect with a cer- 
tain name, a certain chemical composition." 

" The amount of this mineralogical knowledge 
is rery limited. Seven simple minerals compose 
all rocks, viz; quartz, mica, felspar, hornblende, 
talc, serpentine, carbonate of lime. Other min- 
erals are found in, but these seven compose all 
rocks termed geological formations, and which 
form the crust of the globe." 

" The chemical constitution of rocks, the na- 
ture, properties, and relations of their elements, 
proves to be of the highest value, when it is known 
that the elements of these seven minerals are also 
the earthy paru of all plants.'' 



It appears that Mr. D. has at last brought in 
carbonate of lime among rocks termed geological 
formations; although, at page 21, in his geology 
of soil, he merely gives 90 per cent, of silex, and 
only 85 of one per cent, of lime, and never men- 
lions lime as having any existence in geological 
formations. As he has grouped lime among the 
primitive rocks. I presume he refers only to what 
is termed primitive lime-stone, not knowing prob- 
ably that any of a newer formation had existence. 
Let us compare the minerals forming the crust 
of the globe as given at page 8 of Mr. Dana'is 
manual, with that at pages 23 and 24 in his chem« 
istry of soil. 

Pages 23» 2U 

Quartz, 

Mica, ' 

Felspar, [ 

Hornblende, 

Talc, 

Serpentine, 

Carbonate of lime. 



Page 8. 
1st series. Granite, 
Gneiss, 
Sienite, 
Greenstone, 
Porphyry, 
Basalt, 
Lava, 
Volcanic sand. 



These three 
form Granite. 



2d series. Sand, ;: 

Clay, 

Gravel, ' 

Poddingstone, 
Conglomerates, 
Sand-stones, 
Slates. 

I consider myself as a very indifferent mineral- 
ogist, yet I could not have committed the egrecTi- 
ous blunder of groupinjE^ mica and talc as two dis- 
tinct species of primitive rock, when it is well 
known, by the merest tyro in the science, that they 
are both of one species ; talc being the sixth sub- 
species of rhomboidal-mica. See Professor Jame- 
son. 

Pages 24, 25, " Of the fifty-five elements, four- 
teen are found in rocks. This includes the ele- 
ments of water, or oxygen, and hydrogen. Exclu- 
ding the last, and retaining oxygen in its various 
compounds, there remain twelve substances only 
in rocks. Of the earthy and metallic eight ; and 
of the volatile and combustible, four only are found 
in soil. These all are called by names so familiar, 
that their enumeration conveys at once an idea of 
their distinguishing properties. These twelve sub- 
stances are divided, for the convenience of the far- 
mer, into three classes. First, silicates— second, 
urets — third, salts. The term urets, is here only 
used provisionally, and it is by no means intended 
to burden science with a new name, an act to be 
deprecated, where an old one will as well answer. 
But there is no old term, which includes the sub- 
stances to which, in the present subject, reference 
must be frequently made. It is more convenient to 
one to use a new term defined, than to enumerate 
by name, several substances, whose action in agri- 
culture has a common character, whenever this 
action is mentioned. The word inflammable, or 
acidifiable combustible, the usual chemical desig- 
nation might be used. But the farmer wants some 
more expressive term, which while it convevs all 
that is intended by the common word, shall also 
remind him of the peculiar character of those com- 
pounds with metals, and with each other which 
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by common coosent ends in 'uret' This word 
from the Latin, uror, to be burned, seems well 
adapted to express the character of inflammability, 
while, by its addition to carbon, &c., it forms the 
common chemical designation of the class when 
combined with metals.^ 

According to Mr. Dana, the old names were so 
familiar, that (heir enumeration conveyed at once 
an idea of their properties; yet he undertakes to 
find what he terms a new name in place of the 
word inflammable, or acidifiable combustibles, and 
he takes the Latin word " uror,*' to be burned. 
By turning it into ** uret," he establishes a generic 
term for all inflammable substances. The term 
** acidiflable combustible,'* also originates with Mr. 
D. Now it happens that some of the combusti- 
bles produce no acids, therefore Mr. D. most find 
another generic term to contra-distinguish these 
from the acidifiables. 

Can it be possible that Mr. D. is so ignorant of 
the science of chemistry, as not to know that the 
term uret has been used from the commencement 
of the science, and can be found in every chemical 
nomenclature, and dictionary, that have been pub- 
lished? Does he not know that there are such 
terms as ctrb-uret, sulph-uret, phosph-uret, tell- 
uret, &c., &c., and used to describe the action of 
inflammable substances on metals, &c. ? If Mr. D. 
had not informed us that he introduced it as a 
new term, we could not have given him credit for 
so large an amount of ignorance. He may rest as- 
sured, however, that when the chemical nomencla- 
ture requires altering, some one will be called upon 
to work it out, who understands the science. 

It would have been much to the credit of Mr. D. 
had he submitted his manuscript to some scientific 
friend, and that friend could have persuaded him 
to have " urorised** it, instead of sending it to 
press. By such a chemical process he would not 
only have saved his own credit, but have prevented 
our farmers from reading a babelous confusion of 
nonsense under the cognomen of science. 

It appears throughout Mr. Dana*s work, that in- 
stead of making his manual plain to the farmer, 
he has sone out of his way to find isolated terms, 
some of them never having had existence in any 
creditable scientific work ; and what is worse, he 
applies the selected terms in a way to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. Look at his organic 
constituents of soil, how he misapplies the term 
** isomorphism," pa^ 56, o7, and 58. Again, pa^e 
59^ where he explains the term "geme." He 
says, " 6e is the Greek for earth, and the suffix 
ine, is in conformity to chemical names given to 
those vegetable or other organic products, whose 
independent existence has been determined ; for 
example, quinine, morphine, &c." Our farmers 
would scarcely suppose that geine means merely 
the elements of the earth, and is as foreign from 

J[uinine and morphine, as Mr. Dana's manual is 
rom true science. Again, page GO. '* The first 
class, or non-nitrogenous, comprises three substan- 
ces, which have been termed, 1st, extract of soil, 
or of humus; 2d, geine, or humic acid; and 3d, 
carbonaceous soil, or humin. These are chem- 
ically the same, passing from one state to the 
other, without changing the relative proportions in 



which the)r are combined." This is dancing a 
chemical trio verv comically. 

I can follow Mr. Dana no farther ; his work is 
anything but scientific, and he has clearly shown 
usthat he is unacquainted with geology, miQerti- 
ogy, and chemistry. The work he has published 
is a curious jumble concocted in the brain of tk 
writer, never having had any existence in a(h 
knowledged scientific works. 

This work of Mr. Dana's has unfortunately been 
used by many of our intelligent agriculturists it a 
text-book, who have adopted the noo-cbemicai 
terms, uret, humin, ^ne, geinic acid, humic add, 
&c., without attachmg any definite meaning to 
them. On attending some of our farmers' clobi ia 
New York, I frequently heard them talking Tery 
learnedly on humus, uret, geine, &c., and nerer 
could conceive, until I read Mr. Dana's maoiul, 
where they obtained those terms. I know not 
what Mr. D. may think of imposing a coofiised 
mass of information on our farmers, under the 
sanction of mineralogy, geology, and chemistry, 
just as science began to be applied to agricolutre, 
misleading: them, and thereby bringing science 
into disrepute. Mr. Dana is not the only specioos 
scientific writer in the field, thev are springing op 
in every direction as thick as hops ; and our &r- 
mers must be on their guard, or they will suffer 
severely in their pockets as well as in their minds, 
by these mushroom pretenders. What we want 
are facts, such as have been given by Mr. Pell and 
others ; and when a series of such-like fiicts are 
collected to form the base> a science of agriculture 
can be reared that will benefit the human family 
for all future generations. 

Wfli. Pabtrtdge. 

N. B. In a few months, when I have time, I 
shall take a peep at Mr. Dana's prize Essay oa 
Manores. 

Having in om- last volume given an able series 
of articles from the pen of Dr. Philips, an eminent 
practical planter of Mississippi, on the coltnre of 
Short Staple Cotton, we have now the jpAeasan 
of laying before our readers one equally deserviaf 
their a;ttention, on that of the Long Sta^Je. The 
respected writer of this has had 50 years' experi- 
ence in the cultivation of Sea-Island Cotton on tie 
coast of Georgia, and whatever he may have lo 
say upon this subject, will be found worthy of at- 
tention. We feel no less honored than c^iged, 
that gentlemen so truly practical and well qualified, 
should favor us with their commtmicatkos oa 
these interesting and highly useful topics. 

CULTURE OF SEA-ISLAND COTTON. 

The Sea-Island cotton was introduced into Gec^ 
gia from the Bahamas; the seed was from a small 
island near St Domingo, known as Arguilla, theo 

froducing the best cotton of the western wodd. 
t in no way resembles the Brazil cotton which is 
the kidney-seed kind, introduced some ^ears later, 
and which after trial, was rejected m Georgia 
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This seed came in small parcels from the Bahamas 
ia the winter of 1785. It gradually and slowly 
made its way along the coast of Georgia, and 

?assed into Carolina, from the year 1790, to 1792. 
*he winter of 1786 in Georgia was a mild one, 
tnd although the plants of the Sea-Island cotton 
that year had not ripened their seed : it being a 
perennial, and subject only to be killed by frost, it 
started the next season (1787) from the roots of 
the previous year, its seed ripened, and the plants 
became acclimated. Many changes have come 
07er this seed since that time from difference of 
soil, of culture, and local position; and above all, 
from careful selection of seed. But it requires to 
be discovered, that what is gained in fineness of 
wool, is lost in the qualitv and weisrht of the prod- 
uct: for in spite of a Zealand intelligence brought 
to act upon the subject without parallel, the crops 
are yearly diminishing; until to grow Sea-Island 
cotton is one of the most profitless pursuits within 
the limits of the United States, (a) 

The Culture, — ^When the Sea-Island cotton-seed 
was introduced in 1786, it was planted in hills 
prepared upon the level field, at five feet each 
way ; but it was soon learned, that of all plants 
that grow, it is in its first vegetation and early 
stage the most tender ; liable to suffer by storms, 
by wind, by drought, and by excess of rain. The 
quantity of seed was therefore increased, and the 
plants multiplied, until, as in most other cases, one 
extreme produced another. For many years, how- 
ever, among experienced planters, the course is 
to divide their enclosed fields, into two portions; 
the one at rest, the other in culture. 

Preparing the Land for the Cro/y.—Early in 
February, any hands not engasred in preparing the 
previous crop for market, are employed in cleaning 
up the rested fields, and either m burning off the 
fennel-weeds and grass of the previous year, or in 
listing them in at five feet apart, to serve as the 
base of the future ridges or bed. There is much 
difference of opinion, upon the subject of burning 
or listing in ; for myself, I am inclined to take the 
first opinion, believing that the li^ht dressing of 
ashes the field receives from burning off, is more 
beneficial to the soil than the decay of the regeta- 
ble matter, and renders it less liable to prcxluce 
what is a grovvinsr evil, the rust, a species of 
blight,, much resembling the rust or blight upon 
wheat, and which takes place about the same pe- 
riod, just as the plant is putting out and preparing 
to ripen its fruit, {b) ' 

Ridging, — The land being listed in short lines 
across the entire field, at five feet apart, the op- 
eration of ridging is commenced about the first of 
March. The ridges occupy the entire surface; 
that is, the foot of one ridge commencing where 
the other ridge ends, and rising about eight inches 
above the natural level of the land, thus presenting 
a surface almost as smooth, and almost as deeply 
worked as a garden-bed. This ridging is earned 
OQ but a few days ahead of the planting. The 
ridge, if the operation has been carefully done, is 
from 2 to 2^ feet broad at top; it is then trenched 
OQ the upper surface with the hoe, six inches wide, 
and from three to six inches deep, depending upon 
the period of planting. 



Planting, — In the banning, if the seed is 
covered more than two mches with soil, the soil 
will not feel the influence of the sun, and the seed 
will not vegetate later ; that is, in April up to the 
first of May, you must give from 3 to 4 inches of 
coverinff to preserve the moisture, or there, too, 
YOU fail from an opposite cause, the wind and 
burning influence of the stm drying the soil too 
much for vegetation. In most countries, after 
sowing the seed the roller is applied ; but in cot- 
ton-planting, in our ridge-husbandry, the foot in 
covering the seed and pressing down the earth 
well supplies its place. 

Quantity of Seed ver Acre. — A bushel of seed 
is generally sown to tne acre, I believe half a bush- 
el IS belter ; for where the evil comes, whether the 
worm, or wmd, or drought, or wet, there is no se- 
curity in the many ; but on the contranr, where 
they come up thin, they soon grow out of the way 
of injury from any enemy. 

Afler-Culture. — The cultivation of . Sea-Island 
cotton is carried on by the hand-hoe, and the quan- 
tity always limited to four acres to the laborer. 
The operation of weeding commences as soon as 
we finish planting, because in our flat and sandy 
soils the grass-se^ springs with the first growtn 
of the cotton, and by the time we finish planting, 
say the first of May, what we planted m Mardi 
requires the hoe. The land is kept in the opera- 
tion of hoeing and weeding as far as may be, at 
its original level, the beds neither increased or 
diminished, that rains which generally fall with 
beating power, and in redundant quantity, in the 
month of August, may as little as possible injure 
the growing plants, which are then m full bearing. 
The young cotton is thinned out slowly at from 
six to twelve inches apart on the ridge, by the 
10th of June. As soon as the rains commence, 
which is about the last of July, it is wise to leave 
nature to herself, and no longer disturb the soil ; 
four hoeings if well done, and the grass well pick- 
ed at each hoeing, is enough : nor does any aAer- 
growth of grass do injury. 

Manures and Soiling Stock, — For ten years 
past, great efforts have been made by the Sea-Isl- 
and planters, in manuring. Much of the alluvion 
of our salt rivers have been collected, and some- 
times placed directly in heaps through the fields at 
rest, at other times placed in cattle-pens, on which 
cotton-seed, and all waste materials are strewn, 
and the cattle pounded up on it But what is pre- 
ferred, is to pen our cattle near the river at night, 
and cut salt-p^rass, which covers these alluvion 
lands, and which is as nutritious as so much clover. 
Many planters now employ laborers to cut the 
grass for horses and cattle, from the first of May 
till the last of November, the task required is 
generally a cord of grata to the hand ; and this 
quantity will answer for 10 hoises, or Id head of 
cattle, for the night. Benefit has resulted from 
this course in the ratio of the extent to which it 
has been persevered in. The last year, Mr. Rufiin 
discoveiea that all South Carolina was underiayed 
by shell-mad, at various depths ; from my own 
observation, and inquiries from others, I find the 
same thing exists in Georgia. Great benefits will 
result from this, I have no doubt, hereafter, de* 
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ptmding mach upon the discretioo tbtt h used io 
the quantity applied, which had better be too little 
I think, than too much, (c) 

Amount of Crop per Acre and Picking, — It 
has been stated already, that 500 lbs. to the acre is 
about the medium crop, which at 20 cents per lb., 
(more than the actual price for the last three 
rears,) is to the planter $100 for gross-crop ; and 
from this hundred dollars is to be subtracted bag- 
ging, freight, expenses of sale, clothing for his 
fteople, medical attention, and too oAen provisions. 
s this man to be envied ? 

In picking the Sea-Island cotton from the field, 
the same oisproportioo exists with his interior 
brethren, as in the other operations on the crop. 
From the exposure to tea-wind, and the necesnty 
of guarding against every ]>088ible injury to the 
staple, the fields have to be picked over every two 
weeks, commencing in August, and ending in De* 
cember ; so that few planters receive from their 
people more than 35 lbs. of cottoo per day during 
the picking season. 

Preparation for the AfarJte^— The Sea-Island 
cotton is now almost exclusivelv separated from 
its seed by the foot-gin, two wooaen rollers placed 
the one over the other in a frame. The rollers are 
one inch in diameter, about a foot long, and are 
inserted in an iron journal supported by the frame; 
upon this journal a fly-wheel 30 inches in diameter 
is placed, the journal after passing through the 
fly-wheel has a crank to which the treadle work- 
ed by the foot is attached ; the fly-wheel is to (rive 
a circular motion by the tread of the foot. This 
gin generally separates 25 lbs. of cotton per day 
to one hand. The whole labor of preparing a bag 
of 300 lbs. of cotton, in sorting the cotton for the 
gin, in ginning, and in moting after the gin, in 
again examining it, and in packing, my friend Mr. 
Seabrook of South Carolina, puts down at 54 days' 
work. I have estimated it at 60. Thus a bale 
of cotton worth $60, has cost after the cotton has 
been gathered into the house, 60 days' labor. 

Locality of Sea-Island Cotton, Original Growth 
of the Landsy and Aborigines, — The Sea-Island 
cotton of the best quality is grown upon islands 
bounded by the sea on one side, and to the west by 
salt-rivers and salt-marsh. These islands extend 
from Charleston in South Carolina, to the river 
St. John's in Florida, including the whole coast of 
Georgia. This space may be considered 250 miles, 
between which points there is a safe navisr^tion 
for open boats, and for dragging vessels of 100 tons 
capacity. These islands were originally almost 
exclusively covered with live oak, and from them 
the navy of the United States has been entirelv 
built. These live-oak groves once swarmed with 
Indian tribes who communed with Sir Walter 
Raleigh and General Oglethorpe with confidence 
and mendship. Everywhere vou find barrens 
scattered through the cotton-fielcis, consuructed ex- 
clusively of oyster-shells. Indian bones and In- 
dian pottery, and other remains, tell distinctiv 
here, m ages past, that the red man lived and died. 

Healthiness of Climate, — ^Volney, in bis Amer- 
ican tour, says that <* the climate of this coast is 
the best in the United States, from Rhode Island 
south," and this my own experieoce eonfirms ; car- 



rying more men into old age, than any other I 
know of; here too has been little change of in- 
habitants for one hundred years past— the son 
clinging to the home of his childhood, and to the 
grave of his fiither. (d) 

Thomas Spaldeig. 

Sapelo Island^ Go, 

(a) We be^ leave to ask for information ; is not 
this diminishing in the yield per acre, owing to the 
land bein^ exhausted in a measure by severe crop- 
ping, of the proper food essential to grow the cot* 
ton? And were this material necessary for its 
growth, again supplied in the shape of mannres, 
and a rotation of other crops, might we not expect, 
then, the same weight of cotton per acre as wts 
obtained from the virgin soil ? It was bv continml 
cropping that the western wheat-fields in this 
state (considered at first inexhaustible) at length 
so rapidly deteriorated in their yield ; and it is by 
the use (« manures, such as plowing in green clo- 
ver, adding lime, plaster, charcoal, ashes, &c, tbtt 
these fields are now yielding larger crops, occt- 
sionally, than even in their prisune state. We 
doubt whether the alternate year of rest spoken of 
in the next paragraph by our correspondent, it 
sufficient to restore all the elements necessary for 
the irrowth of the cotton-plant ; at least we hare 
not Ibund it so here in wheat, com, and some other 
products; but having no experience ourselves in 
the culture of cotton, we speak hesitatingly, and 
can only reason from general principles. 

(*) Our correspondent is unquestionably correct 
here in regard to the rust or blight ; for we know 
in growing wheat, that it is for more likely to be 
thus attacked sowed directly after plowing in green 
crops, or fresh manures like those from the stable, 
abounding largely with organic matter. Lime, 
ashes, charcoal, sea-mud, marl, or fresh mock, 
(swamp-earth,) made into a compost with lime or 
ashes, as spoken of herein a subsequent paragraph 
by our correspondent, and used as a top-dr««ing, 
would be much less likely to be followed by nisi, 
than the green crops plowed in as detailed above. 
We believe that manures, and above all, a rota- 
tion of crops, is as necessary for the south as the 
north, and we should feel greatly indebted by a 
series of articles on this subject from any of its in- 
telligent planters. 

(c) This has been proved by Gov. Hammond's 
experiments on marling, where he found a moder- 
ate quantity beneficial, and a large quantity hon- 
ful— at least for the first two or three years. See 
our July number, page 221, second column. In 
New Jersey, excessive marling, especially in Mon- 
mouth county, so far fVom being prejiidicial, his 
proved as we are informed, to be their best sys- 
tem— 300 to 400 loads are put on to an acre in the 
same season. But it must be remembered that 
marl creatly differs in ito composition ; this spoken 
of in New Jersey, is supposed to be the upheavings 
of the ocean, and is mucn like sea-mud, abounding 
in rich organic matter and marine-shells, which 
immediately crumble on being exposed to the air, 
and become lime. 

Id) We are glad to hear this. Excessive em- 
I igratioQ is the curse of our country, and we doubt 
1 whether ooe fourth of those wandering forth into 
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new regions better themselves by the change; 
while on the other hand, thousands die, or become 
hopelessly diseased, or prematurely old. 

SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The consideration you have shown for the wants 
of the south, in your frequent articles upon imple- 
ments suited to us, induces me to add my mite of 
ioformation. I sent you a number of the Concor- 
dia Intelligencer, containins^ the reports of com- 
mittees at our last agricultural show, and since 
then wrote you at some length on (he trials ofim- 
pleraents. Let roe again urge you to impress 
upon your manufacturers of implements and ma- 
cbinerv, and especially of plows, the great advan- 
uge (hey would derive, and the vast market they 
would open to themselves, by forwarding to our 
shows specimens of the articles they make. It is 
the determination of some few planters of us, here, 
to agitate d)e subject until we are suppliedl with 
such as we ought to have, and thus be enabled to 
meet the present low prices of cotton by an econ- 
omy of labor. 

Our heaviest item of plantation expense, is that 
for WTought-iron work ; particularly to those, who 
like myself, have no blacksmith of their own. 
Uoiil very recently, the most simple kind of work 
in iron cost 25 cents per pound — now it costs a 
general average of 18 cents. Even this I consider 
enormous. I should be glad to find a substitute 
as far as possible, in cast-iron. An excellent 
foundry recently established in Natchez, and which, 
as yelf charges only from 4 to 4^ cents per pound 
for castings, has enabled me to carry out my plans. 
And here I want information and advice. I infer 
from the fact of a people as sagacious and saving 
as the farmers of ISew England using cast-iron im- 
plements almost exclusively, that they must an- 
swer every purpose and be more economical. In 
Scotland, too, (hey are used to a great extent. But I 
have here such reiterated assurances that they will 
not answer, that I almost at times doubt about my 
own judgment. The objections are, the liability 
to break, extra weight, want of sharpness, and im- 
possibility of supplying the want, and so on. Now 
tell us, how is all this ? 

We require, or rather we should have, a variety 
of implements. The great cost of everything but 
the common plow and hand-hoe, has prevented 

' aught else being used. In some neighborhoods 

' where there may happen to be good and ingenious 
blacksmiths, other implements are occasionally 
employed — such as the DulI-tongue,or narrow sin- 
gle-shovel plow, for running on each side of the 
corn-row at the first tending; triangular, one- 
horse harrows ; scufflers, or rough cultivators, with 
three to five teeth, somewhat like a common hoe; 
sweeps, skimmers, or spread-ea^le or buzzard- 
plows: double-shovels, and double half-shovels, 
icc,9 &c. The cost and the difficulty of getting a 
srood article, sure to run well, which is a great 

i difficulty with wrought-iron implements not made 
by a master hand, has prevented even these im- 
provements being commonly used. Cast-iron ar- 
ticles, with stocks so simple as to be easily made 

^ on the plantation, will I think meet those objec- 



tions. Such a thing asWilkie's horse-hoe will 
not suit us at all — too lengthy, complex, and ex- 
pensive to put in the hands of a ne^a Mr. 
Thorpe's three-share plow has the same objections, 
with the additional one of too great weight. Our 
teams can not drag along such a load of wood 
and iron as can your stronger animals, in a cooler 
clime — one animal only can be used to do the tend- 
ing of the crop, which is done during the hottest 
season of the year, when one of our average-sized 
mules (which form our best and most economical 
teams) drags an implement weighing 50 or 60 
pounds, ten hours in the day, between rows of tall 
cotton, corn, or cane, he has as much as he can 
possiblv stand, and more, in many cases. Yet he 
must do it — there can be no cessation of work — 
everything on a cotton plantation, capable of 
working, must work. 

Your northern-made implements cost us too 
much by the time we get them, passing through 
so many hands; and if we order them direct, we 
are buying a " pig in a poke," where we have only 
a published accoimt and description to go by. it 
is on this account we are so desirous of seeing your 
northern implements well represented at our trial 
in the fall. You require a heavy as well as a 
strong plow, with great length of share and land- 
side to make it run steady in stony land. We re* 
quire nothing of the kind. A plow, to suit us, 
must have size, and yet be light for man and 
beast—easy to handle among stumps and roots, on 
steep and short hill-sides, and among the young, 
delicate, and easily-injured cotton plants. When 
you send us a light plow, they are so small and 
slight as to be almost worthless — nothing but the 
merest j>oney will suit to hitch to them. We have 
no stones to trouble us, rarely any sod to cut — 
nothing but weeds and trash on light mellow 
earth — unless where almost ruined by being trod- 
den by stock. Hence we require a plow that 
throws dirt well, not easily choked, and which 
turns a furrow 10 inches wide, and 5 to 6 inches 
deep, with two average-sized mules. 

The best plow I have met with, /or all work, 
is "Hall's Improved Peacock," No. 2, made in 
Pittsburg. It is a good sized breaking-plow, for 
two common-sized mules ; covers up trash well, 
and od course, ridges well ; cost I think, $6,50 or 
$7 ; is strong, yet liffht and handy. For a re^lar 
breaking-plow, on land not too hilly, and with a 
moderately strong team, and particularly where 
there is a stiff sod, or the ground has been trodden 
by stock, I have seen nothing to equal the Eagle 
Plow of Ruggles, Nourse, & Mason, with coulter 
and wheel— both of which are indispensable — 
which was tried at our last show. I af(erward 
purchased it at $13, (too high a price,) and find it 
does excellent work. I sincerely hope that this 
and other firms will see fit to forward for trial here 
in October, specimens of their different sized plows 
and other implements ; the more as you will ob- 
serve that the Messrs. Holm^ (of Natchez and 
Boston) will convey them, for that purpose, from 
Boston free of cost. This would open up a new 
and extensive market to them. Cora and cob- 
crackers, fanning-mills, grist-mills, thrash ing-ma« 
clunes, straw and stalk-cutters, com-shellers, grain- 
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cradles, steel hoes, gin-stands, &c, are all' in de- 
roand. If the makers of Batchelder's planting- 
machine haTe improved that excellent implement, 
80 as to give it a little more strength, and to permit 
the attendant to see the com as it drops, he may 
send one to our trial with the certainty of introdu- 
cing^ it here. If it operates as the specimen one I 
had tried at Cincinnati, I will agree to purchase 
the one sent, and hand over the price to the pres- 
ident of our society to be remitted him. The ob- 
jection made to it m the west, that it will not drop 
in hills that can be tended both ways, is no ob- 
jection here, as we tend everything in drills. I 
know of no implement that would he of equal 
▼alue to the planter. Thohas Affleck. 

Jngieside, Adams Co,, Miss., VHth May, 1844. 

With respect to cast-iron plows, if properly made 
from good materials, and the mould-board ground 
and finished smooth^ it works as easily, is as 
strong for all general purposes, and lasts as long, as 
the wrought-iron implement. In regard to supply- 
ing the south, we shall confer with our mechanics, 
and endeavor to meet Mr. Affleck's wishes. 



A 8HFEP-TR0UGH. 

I HERE ^ve you a description of my sheep- 
trough, which I consider a very good one. Take 
two boards 8 inches wide, of common thickness 
and any length you may wish the trough. Lap 
the edge of one board over the other the whole 
length ; then nail the two together ; a cross section 
of the trough will thus form the letter V. Now 
take a piece of board or plank 14 inches wide, and 
12 inches in length, and nail on to each end of the 
trough, so that it will stand about 8 inches from 
the ground. This finished, nail a strip of board 
about 3 or 4 inches wide to the middle of each end, 
80 that it will come up 12 or 14 inches above the 
upper edge of the trough, then take a piece of 
board of the same width, and the whole length of 
the trough, and nail on to the top of the last named 
pieces ; this will prevent the sheep from getting 
m to the trough and dirtying their feed, so that 
they will not eat it, and it will prevent them from 
jumping over it, thus we may always have a clean 
trough, which I find a very good thing. I have 
30 ewes and 81 lambs that I leed with sliced tur- 
Heps and com every day. 

Praetical experiments are what we farmers 
want, and how we can make our land produce the 
most with the least expense. H, C. M. 

Miller^s Plate, Long Island, 

CX)AL.TAR AS A PAINT. 

I THINK it would be well to call the attention of 
farmers to the use of coal-tar as a paint. The tar 
produced in coal ^s-works is used extensively in 
England for painting fences, outbuildings, &c, and 
is being introduced in this country also. It never 
alters by exposure to the weather, and one or two 
good coats will last many years. It is the cheap- 
est and best black paint that can be used. Our 
buildings are painted with it, all oar apparatus 



also ; and even the wrou<;ht-iron pipe we place in 
the ground, is coated with it. I think if its advan- 
tages were fully known, it would be generally used 
throughout the United States. The government 
soak the bricks used in building the fon at Throg's 
Neck in this tar, which renders them impenrioas 
to water ; and posts painted with it are protected 
from rot when put in the ground, as efiecioally as 
if they had been charred. 

Charles Eooke. 
Manhattan Gas^ Works, New York. 

IMPROVED FARMING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

DuRiifo one of my late rambles in Massachusetts, 
I made the acquaintance of quite a young maa 
who was bred a mechanic, but left with a poor 
worn out farm of 120 acres before attaining his 
majority. He felt so incompetent to tBauage this 
farm, and the prospect of a fiiir return from it for 
his labor was so unpromising, that lie ccxitint^ 
to work at his trade part of the time, and at graft- 
ing (which he had forttmately learned) at the prop- 
er season, and thus earned money enou^ to hire 
a man through the summer, and a stout boy 
through the year. 

On his farm was one field of 20 acres which had 
been cropped with rye erery other year, producins: 
from 4 to 5 bushels per acre, the next year it would 
be lefY to He fallow. This he seeded with clover, 
pastured sheep upon it three years, then planted 
it with com and potatoes and made it completelr 
mellow. After this crop was taken off in the hli, 
he sowed it with rye, bushed it in with a bush 
harrow made of white birches 20 feet long, in- 
serted in a round pole 12 feet long, thus leaving the 
surface of the ffrotud smooth and even. Plaster 
was then spread upon it at the rate of one bushel 
per acre, and the March following, on the same 

?iuantity of land, one boshel of red-top and Rhode 
sland-bent, 4 quarU of timothy, and 20 lbs. of 
large clorer. Erery seed seemed to take, for such 
a mat of grass I have seldom seen upon land. It 
has been regularly pastured every year since, and 

Jrields 2 to 21 tons of hav to the acre, besides a 
arge crop or fiill-feed. bis boff meadow he has 
drained and skimmed of its rubbish, carung the 
whole into his barn-yard, together with the muck 
from the ditches, and on this meadow now he has 
great crops of English grass. From under the 
old bara and sheds he has fot out large quantities 
of sal t-petre dirt ; this he has mixed with other 
old manure, which has been accumulating for 
years, and with his yard manure he coUecred a 
sufficient quantity to enrich several acres of loamy 
land, from some of which he has obtained 36 bush- 
els wheat per acre, and from 70 to 85 bushab com, 
and on other parts of it seeded down to grass it is 
now prodticing 2^ tons, and in some instaoces 3 
tons of hay per acre, and all these improvements 
hare been brought about within a few years, with- 
out the aid of cash capital, or any other tDforma- 
tioQ than what he has gathered irom reading ^ 
ricultural papers. 

Unless land can be projperly prepared with ma- 
nure and other stimulating articles, be flawed 
deep, well pulrerized, iudiciooslv seeded, aod kep 
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dear of weeds, it had better lie fallow. Too much 
grass-seed, in my opinion, is just enough. This 
young naan sows on his land intended for mowing, 
20 Jbs. of clover and 12 quarts of herds-grass per 
acre. I have been looking over some of the Eng- 
lish statistics of practical agriculturists on seeding 
lands to grass, and find in some instances they put 
00 as hish as 47 lbs. per acre of mixed seeds, while 
many of our farmers do not put on to exceed 10 or 
12 lbs, one half of which is frequently killed out 
by drought or freezing, and the stiilks of the re- 
mainder are not near enough together to be neigh- 
bors, and after being mowed the land looks like a 
barren waste. • 

I 6nd three kinds of clover-seed used here in 
Massachusetts; the large Dutch, the June, the 
southern, and the white-clover — all ripening at 
different seasons of the year. 

A Traveller. 



AGRICULTURAL ERRORS. 

Mr. Partridge is doing a public service in ex- 
posing the errors of the chemists in many of their 
dc^mas relating to agriculture. " Chemistry ap- 
plied to agriculture" is quite the rage now-a-days. 
I like it. It shows thai improvement and inves- 
tigation are active among thinking minds. But 
whoever swallows all the assertions of theorists 
in chemistry, as applied to husbandry and the 
soils, is prepiared to swallow a great deal of hum- 
bug. The people knew something even in Hesiod's 
and in Virgil's day, and pans of their practice have 
been valuable from that time to this. Study, ac- 
companied by thought, and steady, intelligent ap- 
plication, only, will ascertain exact truth in all 
this matter. No roan can become a thorough 
farmer unless he read considerably, and think a 
great deal more. With these we can approximate 
10 something like truth, and learn a good deal. 
Different soils, with different localities, climates, 
products, &c., &c, require difflt-ent investigation, 
and sound discrimination in deteimining the right 
practice for each individual in managing his own 
hasbaodry. This is a prolific and inexhaustible 
object, and may well employ the strongest minds. 
Simplicity, however, for the American farmer, 
should be a prominent object in all his agricultu- 
ral operations. Cheap land and dear labor is what 
we have to deal with. Of course the land must 
do all it can, and the labor is to be applied where 
the least will effect the most. 

Putnam. 



SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

Make it a matter of special attention to have every- 
thing in readiness for picking cotton. It will require 
only the same time to prepare, and if done in season 
there will be, no detention. Therefore, examine bas- 
kets, sacks, g^in-stand, ranning gear, presses, &c., and 
if ansrthing requires repairing, do it immediately. Con- 
tinae your improvements all spare time, snch as ffrnb- 
bing up bashes, &c. ; repairing fences and buildings, 
making sliingles, and scaffolds for drying cotton, and 
collect forked stakes and poles for caring tobacco. 
Top cotton early this month if it was not done last. 

Cut crab-grass and throw it into heaps, there to re- 
Buun ibr a day, and then into heavy winrows until 



cured. Gather fodder from late com. Clear potato- 
plantings, designed for seed or slips. Thrasli oats, rye, 
and wheat for fall sowing, to provide against loss of 
time from cotton-picking, when the seed will be want- 
ed, ^nd that the straw may be used to pack away pea- 
vines. 

PreiMire turnep-ground at once, if it has not been 
done before, and sow the seed about the middle of the 
month, rain or no rain. In the second volume of the 
American Agriculturist, Mr. Affleck of Mississippi, 
says: "Turneps are usually sowed in August or Sep- 
tember, on ground enriched by penning the cows and 
other stock upon it some time previously, or what is 
still better, on a piece of newly-cleared land." Procure 
Dale's hybrid or any other good variety of seed, and 
sow half a pint to the acre. If the ground is not wet 
or there is not an appearance of immediate rain, it will 
be better to brush in the seed. The ground should be 
finely pulverized by the plow and harrow, then the 
brush wUl rather settle the earth to the seed than other- 
wise. 

Cut such rice as may have ripened this month, and 
see it carefully stacked. Be careful to shut the water 
off the fields ten days at least before cutting. 

About the middle of this month cotton will have suf. 
ficiently ripened to burst its covering, and will bear 
picking. Open the branches to the sun, that a freer 
circulation of air may pass through them, and the cot- 
ton will open sooner, and not rot in consequence o£ 
moisture. 

Cut tobacco-plants as soon as they come to full ma- 
turity. This may be known by the leaves becoming 
mottled, coarse, and of a thick texture, and gummy 
to the touch ; the end of the leaf, by being doubled 
will break short, which it will not do to the sanoe ex- 
tent when green. Do not cut it in wet weather when 
the leaves lose their natural gummy substance, so ne- 
cessary to be preserved. When the cntUng is to com- 
mence, procure a quantity of forked stakes, set upright, 
with a pole or rider resting on each fork, ready to sup- 
port the tobacco and keep it from the ground. The 
plants should be cut obliquely, even with the surface 
of the ground, and should receive two or three smart 
raps with the back of the knife, in order to remove the 
sand or soil from the leaves ; then tying two stalks to- 
gether, they should be gently placed across the rklers 
or poles, where they should remain in the sun until 
they become wUtcd. Then they shouM be carried into 
the drying-honse and strung upon finmes, leaving a 
small space between each plant that the air may cir- 
culate freely and promote the drying. As the drying 
advances, the stalks may be brought closer to each 
other, so as to make room for others. Exclude all 
damp air possible, and be equally guarded against the 
admission of drying winds, in order that the operation 
may not be too precipitate, except in the rainy season, 
when, the sooner the dryug is effected the better. 
When the middle stem is perfectly dry, the leaves may 
be stripped and put in bulk to sweat. This is done 
more conveniently in cloudy weather, when the leaves 
are moist and more easily handled. The leaves shonld 
be assorted according4o their qualities, and their stems 
kept all in one direction in the bulk, which should be 
two or threeflfeet hjgb, and of a proportionate circum- 
ference. To l^uard against the leaves becoming over- 
heated, and to equalize the fermentation or sweating, 
after the first twenty-four hours, place the outside 
leaves in the centre, and those of the centre to the out- 
side of the bulk. By doing this once or twice, and ta- 
king care to exclude the air from it, and leaving it in 
this state for about forty days, the tobacco will acquire 
the odor and other qualities desired. For Airther in- 
formation, see General Hemandai' lettor in Tdiuiie IL 
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Inoculate trees of tbit yettr^i growth ; procare noDe 
bat the best and choieest frnit, nnd the labor will not 
be lost. For foil directions see Northern Calendar for 
August. If your cabbages are eaten np by caterpillars 
in this- month or next, be not discouraged. Although 
it will retard their growth until the insects are turned 
to moths or butterflies, they will afterward take a ft«sh 
start and flourish well. 

Transplant cauliflowers, saTory, and cabbage-plants 
which were sowed in April, for winter use. Water 
them if the weather be dry, and the garden will soon 
be supplied. Plant out ig-trees, and shade their roots 
with wet straw— sow parsnips, carrots, radishes, and 
onions, in order to haTe a successkm of these regeta- 
bles. 

NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

CoMPLETS the baying and harvesting, and hare all 
the ground intended for whesA and rye well prepared 
for the ensuing crop. Many excellent farmers in Mas- 
sachnsetu sow their rye on light lands, among their 
com, harrowing it in two ways between the rows, and 
frequently adding dorer also. This last is a good 
practice, as it matures the doTer a year sooner; un- 
less, as frequently happens, the drought of August and 
September kills tbe dorer. A preference should, how- 
ever, be given for that system of iarming which en- 
riches the soil to that degree, that an approximation to 
the corn-crop of Mr. Young may be realized, when 
there will be an eflfectnal bar to the growth of rye, 
clover, or anything else but the main crop. Some 
pieces of after-math or rowen may now be cut, as it is 
excdlent food for calves, lambs, and young colts, their 
masticators not yei having become adequate to grinding 
down the harder and more flinty grasses. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether it is policy to cut much 
rowen, as the advantage to the growth of the following 
season, is a sufficient compensation for its loss, unless 
its place be supplied with a good coat of ashes or com- 
post. Look to your lightning-rods. There are more 
bams and sucks burnt in July and August IVom this 
cause, than in the other ten months. The gases now 
escaping from the fresh cut grass and grain, are excel- 
lent conductors for dectricity, though not as good as an 
iron rod, and if yon do not conduct it away by Uie lat- 
ter, the former may conduct it into your mows and 
Sranaries, and thus the labors of the year be lost. 
Luu-bagas are an exhausting crop, and it is well to 
supply the growing plant with a coating of ashes and 
plaster. By the flrst they are supidied with potash, 
which they take up largely, and, by the last, they are 
assisted in drawing nutriment from the atmosphere. 
Now is the time to save many of your seeds, a duty to 
be always attended to with the utmoft caution and 
care. Save only the best, so that your fqture crops 
may be improving rather than deteriorating. Es- 
pecially, save your own grass and clover-seeds. Tim- 
othy, orchard-grass, red-top, and dover, may be saved 
at one fourth the expense at which fon can purchase 
thein, and you may be sure of a good dean article, 
which yon are not when you bu^it elsewhere. The 
second growth of dover is suitable for seM, and this 
may be gathered by a machine soi^whaVl^e a fine 
rake, drawn by a horse, which dslls ATnhe head 
while the stalk remains standing. To such as do not 
fear excessive seeding, and it would be well if they 
were more numerous, the seed thus collected, may be 
sown without thrashing and deaning. Or it may be 
cut and thrashed. When roUtion is desired with 
wheat, it is a better plan to torn in the whole crop 
when ripe, by whkk the aoU it more benefited than by 



turning in a green crop, and the seeding is thus ef- 
fectually done without additional labor. 

Tbe housewife should be careful to select the hfrfas 
during this month, (and every other when in season,) 
as they are now mostly in Uosiotff They shooM be 
cut when the flower is fully matured, and dried in the 
shade, and when thoroughly cured, placed in tight pa- 
per bacs, so as to preserve tbe peculiar aromatic prin- 
dple from insensible escape. Many plants, by this 
neglect, lose their efficacy and fragrance before they 
are used. Medidne is frequently afibrded by these at 
a cheaper rate and of a better quality, than can^ got 
of the apothecary. Cut, dry, and secore hemp is 
stacks or ricks. 

KrrcHxif Gamdw, — ^Finish i^nting savoy and otkei 
cabbages for late autumn and winter use. In the early 
part of the month, spinach for fall use can be sown, 
and that for early spring use in the latter part of the 
month. To endure the winter well, the latter should 
be sown on dry gravelly ground. T^eps for autumn 
or witter use sow in the eariy part of the moatk. 
Plant now a crop of late celery, and continue to throw 
up the earth to the irowing crops. Small saladingcan 
still be sown every week. If the weather be favoraUe, ] 
plan^ peas and kidney beans in the early part of the 1 
month. They may produce a good crop, altbooeh the 
chances are somewhat against it. Lettuce for fall use 
can be sown or transpUnted from former seed-bedt. 
Crops of melons and cucumbers keep particularly 
dean, aiMl if the weather be very dry, moderatdy wa- 
ter them in the evening. Lima and Carolina beaas 
hoe well, and all ranners that trail upon the ground cut 
ofi*; they only take sustenan^ (rom the bearing vines. • 
Attend to the manure-heaps now, and keep them dear 
of weeds, which would otherwise ripen and grow in 
the ground on which the manure is placed the ensuiqg 
year. 

Fnurr-GARDijr an© Okchaxd. — This month is the 
most suitable time for budding apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, nectarines, apricots, almonds, &c, aind no 
farmer who wishes the luxuries of life at a cheap rate, 
shonk} omit to select the choicest kinds of Onit-buds^ 
and insert them in his.-own young stocks. We have 
the authority of YirgU and other old writers for saying, 
that it is best to ino^Ute at the joints where the bud 
is taken ofiT, rather than between them, a^ is nsnal in 
modern practice. We intend to make the experiment 
this season on a few of our stocks. Keep the ground 
entirdy dear among the seedlings and small trees. 

Flower-Gakden and Pixasore-Gboitnds. — ^Trans- 
plant from the seedling beds the various kinds of an- 
nual, biennial, and perennial flowers that were not 
transplanted last month. Plant your bulbs which mar 
be out of tbe ground, such as crocuses, colchicums, nar- 
cissus, amaryllis, frittellaries, crown-imperials, snow- 
drops, lilies, irises, and marugons. Also take up, sep- 
arate, and transplant the roots of peeonin?, flag-irises, 
and other tuberons-rooled flowers, whose leaves are de- 
cayed. Suckers that have been thrown up from librou5- 
^ted plants can be taken ofi"and transplanted. Col- 
lect and transplant flowering plants from the wood^ 
and fldds, removing them with a ball of earth, and cnt- 
ting ofi* their flowering stems if there are any. Water 
freely all newly-planted flower-roots, cut down* the 
stems of those that have bloomed, loosen the enrtk 
about potted plants, dip hedges if omitted last month, 
mow the lawn once a fortnight. Keep dean and in 
order, the gravel walks, flower-borders and shmbberr. 
Trim and tie up straggling plants, and inoculate all 
you wish to propagate in that way. Gather flower- 
seeds as they ripen, but let them remain in the pods 
untfl the season for towing. 
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Bt the arrival of the Hibernia we are favored with 
oar European journals to the 4th of July. 

Markets. — ji^es have slightly declined and sales 
limited. Coiion has advanced altogether fi. per lb. 
the last month, and the prices are now considered steady. 
The import into Liverpool from January 1st to July 1st, 
amounted to 896,000 bales, against 1,150,000 same pe- 
riod last year ; the stock on hand was about 926,000 
bales, against 912,000 last year — an enormous quanti- 
ty, and the largest ever known. We see that a crop 
of 2,500,000 bales is anticipated in the United States, 
which considering the greatyloss by the overflow of the 
southern rivers, strikes us as being a large estimate. 
Fkmr and Grain are dull. In Provisions of the finer 
qualities more was doing ; in other thhigs we see no 
diange worth noting, except in Turpentine, which has 
. undergone a serious decline. Tallow, a trifle higher. 

Money abundant, and the rates of discount unchanged. 

American Stocks, The transactions in these have 
been on a limited scale the past month and prices mere- 
ly nominal. A better business was anticipated in the 
good stocks after the payment of the English dividends. 

The Weather had been favorable, with considerable 
falls of rain latterly, and the wheat crop looked es- 
pecially promising. 

Rise of Wool. — Considerable of a rise in the prices 
of wool has taken place recently. In some instances 
it is selling from 30 to 45 per cent, higher than last 
year. 

Incendiary Fires continue to an alarming extent in 
England ; there had been 131 in the county of Suffolk 
alone since Christmas. 

Subsoil Plovoing, — Col. Scobell states that he had 
ibfund it most valuable in many instances. In a farm 
d** his at Buryan, it had almost worked miracles. It 
was a very foul estate, and by subsoil plowing, and 
rooting out the under weeds, his land and crops had 
been improved to a surprising degree. On the farm at 
Bortrea he subsoiled a portion of the land, leaving a 
strip in the middle not subsoiled. In the part subsoiled 
he had a good crop of oats, while on the portion not 
subsoiled he had very few. 

Save the FtBces. — ^According to Bonssingault, the 
solid excrements of man amount on an average to Ij^ 
lb, daily, 5-4 lb. of urine, and } lb. of feeces, and both 
taken together will amount to 547 lbs. in one year, 
which contain 16-41 lbs. of nitrogen, a quantity suf- 
ficient to yield the nitrogen of 800 lbs. of wheat, rye, 
oats, or of 900 lbs. of bariey. 

* To Propagate Tender Roses by Cttfting*.— Let a bed 
of well-fermented stable-litter and leaves be made by 
the side of a north wall, and place a one or two-light 
Gmme on it so as to face the north. In this put about 
eight inches of leaf-mould that has been previously 
well soaked with water; then spread over all a^ut 
three inches of sharp pit-sand, and make the whole firm 
and level. The back part of a span-roofed pit, running 
east and west, with a waH in the centre, is also a suit- 
able place for the purpose. It should be filled to with- 
in a few inches of the glass with the same kmd of ma- 
terial. In selecting the cuttings, tolerably weak wood 
of the present year's growth should be taken, if it is 
snfficiently ripened at the base or has made one full- 
formed leaf. Strip the cuttings with the finger and 
thumb, and smooth the base, reserving the detached 
portion of the parent bark ; cut them close above the 
first leaf, and insert them in the sand, but not so thick 
That their leaves will overlap one another. When this 
i» inifihed the bed should be watered, to settle the soil 



about them, and they should have plenty of air for the 
first four days ; but it ought lo be lessened by degree?, 
so as to gradually inure them to a confined atmosphere. 
As the preservation of their leaves in a healthy state Is 
essential to success, the bed may be formed and the 
cuttings put in on the same day, without waiting until 
the material becomes heated, as a thin covering of 
cellular tissue should be formed over the wounded end 
of the cutting before that takes place. In the third 
week the greater part will be rooted, and in the fourth 
they should be potted ofi* into 60-sized pots, in a soil 
composed of leaf-mouki and loam. They should be af- 
terward removed into a damp frame or pit, without any 
water being given to their roots; but they may be 
sligl^ syringed over their leaves, and when they be 
come well-rooted in the new soil, they may be harden- 
ed off and either shifted into larger-sized pots or planted 
out in a sheltered border, where they will make fine 
plants for next year. 

Cuttings. — Nothing is better than silver-sand for 
striking cuttings in. If you use charcoal, it must be a 
very soft sort, and should be mixed with half its bulk 
of good soil. 

Utility of Toads. — ^A person lately opened a toad in a 
wheat-field, and fouhd 16 fresh beetles in its stomach, 
which the patient animal had probably snapped up 
while they attempted to cross the path. Toads are 
often kept with advantage on hot-beds for killing in- 
sects, and are among the gardener's best friends. 

Root Excretions. — ^The most carefully conducted ex- 
periments show that excretions do not take place from 
roots. 

Guano a Preservative of Flowers. — Those who arp 
lovers of flowers, and delight in having them constantly 
in their rooms, may continue to keep them fresh for a 
very considerable time, by putting into the water a 
pinch of Peruvian guano, which is rendered immediate- 
ly soluble and taken up by the cuttings. Guano is es- 
sentially different from all other manures : it possesses 
most of the constituents of plants, and contains a great 
portion of salt and other antiseptic, and yet the most 
fertilizing ingredients. 

Bone-Dust and Sulphuric jScid, — Dissolve two or 
three bushels of fine bone-dust in 40 or 60 lbs. of sul- 
phuric ackl and apply this mixture to an acre of land, 
and it will generally produce as gbod a crop of turneps 
as 20 bushels of bone-dust. 

Indian Com. — ^In reference to Mr. Colman's remark 
upon Indian corn being well worthy of a trial as green 
food for cows, I feel convinced that this plant might be 
grown with much advantage for this purpose, even in 
the north of England, and much more in the south. 
Last year 1 grew about a score of plants of seed I 
brought from the north of Italy, which, from Mr. Col- 
man's description of «nhe Canadian variety with small 
yellow ears," I should think were the same kind. These 
yielded so much excellent food for cows late in Septem- 
ber, and they were so fond of it, eating cob half-ripe^ 
leaves, and stalk, with the greatest relish ; but I have 
this year sown all the secxi I had, (two cobs,) and am 
I ^only waiting for raif to transplant it. I should be very 
glad to induce others to try it in the south, and state the 
result in th| autumm It comes in for cow-food at a 
time when Wches are finished, when clover is much 
better eaten by sheep than cut again, and when it is 
wasteful to ghre turneps, as they are fast increasing in 
bulk and goodness. — Gar, Chron, 

We often recommended Indian com for soiling to 
the farmers of England when there, and have no doubt 
large quantities wUl eventually be exported for seed 
for this purpose. During the late dry season it would 
have grpwn remarkably well. 
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Deans/on Farm, — ^We took the opportunity, while at 
Stirling, of visitiog the fann of the celebrated Mr. 
Smith of Deaaston. la the plantation adjoining the 
improved fields, the original state of the soil may be 
seen and compared with the same soil in its improved 
state. The contrast is rery great. There are no open 
drains or ditches on the farm, nor open farrows or 
gaws of any kind. The plow used here has a move- 
able mottU-board, which the plowman tarns orer at the 
land-end, then enters at the same place, the earth be- 
ing always thrown to the same side.* The fiekis are 
thus laid oat qnite lerel, no land lost with open far- 
rows, and no time spent in going round ridges in tam- 
ing. This system answers well with Mr. Smith, who 
reaps his crops with a reaping-machine, and d6«8 not 
refiuire ridges as a guide in hanrest. At the entrance 
to each field the ground is paved aboat foar feet within 
the gate» and to the road outside, to prevent the ground 
being poached with carts or cattle. The division fen- 
ces (thorn hedges) all run parallel. A pump-well \b 
fixed at the comer of four fences, and supplies, by 
means of troughs in each adjoining comer, water to 
foar fiekis at once. The drains have never, in a single 
instance, required to be opened and relaid. They are 
formed entirely of broken stones. This farm (we be- 
lieve about 150 acres in extent) is an excellent example 
of the beaefits of furrow-draining, combined with that 
part of the system whidi is Mr. Smith's own— subsoil 
plowing. 

Xargc J{%«tor6.— Mr. Digby exhibited six stalks at a 
late show weighing 17 lbs. 

RKkt OrttU Dulf^^t (^ YTomu.— An old rook was 
recently killed having in its crop 19 large grub- 
worais and 17 wire-worms. However annoying these 
birds may be at times, this must be a convincing proof 
that they are dedded friends to the farmers. 

N<wd Incvbatum^'-A few dayy since a sitting hen- 
pigeoa belonging to Mr. Mornss, was killed by a cat. 
Mrs. Morriss, having been confined to her bed for some 
years past, had the eggs brought to her, and placed 
them carefully in bed with her. The eggs were batch- 
ed on Tuesday last, and the young birds are living. 

To Dt$iroy CaterpiOars on Ooo»«6errif».— Take six 
pounds of b&ck-cnrrant leaves and as many of elder- 
leaves, and boil them in 12 gallons of soft water, then 
take 14 pounds of hdl lime and put it in 12 gaUons of 
water; mix these altogether; wash the infected bush- 
es, and after that is done take a little hot lime and lay 
at the root of each bush which has been washed, and 
thus comi^ete the operation. By these means the cat- 
erpillars will be destroyed without the foliage being in 
the least hurt For a prtveativ€y sprinkling the bushes 
with tar-water prevents the fly or moth from settling 
on the plant to lay its eggs, but this must be done early 
in the spring, for if done after the fruit is set it will 
taste of tar. 

Nature has furnished a remarkable insect which as- 
sists more in the destruction of the caterpillar, the 
Idmmmim MmifiuUtar. They lay their eggs in the 
bodies of the caterpillars, or pupa, which are then 
hatched, and feed on the substance of the caterpillars. 
It behoves therefore every person who regards his gar- 
den, to preserve the above insect with case, which so 
materially protects its produce from one of its greatest 
and most pemick>us enemies. Destraction by band- 
picking shcrald, if possible, commence with the parent 
insect, in this fly, or perfect state, before it has depos- 
ited its eggs, for the gathering of moths, butterflies, and 
large wasps, may save the gathering of thousan'ds of 
caterpillars, and the droning of hundreds of wasps, pre- 



' This to UlM side-hill plowing.— Eft 



cisely as pretenting weeds from seeding a garden wiQ 
soon eradicate them altogether. 

Test for Guano.— -Ful 500 grains of goano into a 
basin, pour half a pint of warm water on it, stir it wril, 
let it stand to clear, and then poor off the dear liqaor 
into another basin. Then add half a pint of warm 
water to the residuum, and repeat the same process. 
Add a third half pint oif warm water ; and, after pur- 
suing precisely the same coarse, filter the residniB 
through filtering-paper, and then dry and weigh it. IT 
the guano be good, the residuum will weigh irom ISO 
to 200 grains, which quantity, deducted from 500 
grains (the quantity originally employed) will show 
the proportion soluble in warn water, which is con- 
sidered an index of its value, as the greater proportiea 
of soluble matter it contains, the more valuable it is as 
a manure. 

OuoMk — A cargo from Chincha or the Bug Islands, 
recently arrived at Berwick. The captain states that 
he loaded his vessel (about 420 tons) in 48 bonr«, the 
guano lying as thick as 300 feet ; and that, had it not 
been for the trouble of stowing, it might have been 
done in four or five hours. The guano was conveyed 
to the hold of the vessd by means of canvass hose. 
The Bug Islands are three in number, about 15 miles 
ofi* Pisco, in lat. 14 deg. 23 S,. long. 76 deg. 1*. There 
iB a rock in the centre of the middle island, which is 
half a mile in diameter. The captain visited only two 
of the islands, and states that the air was very stroDgty 
impregnated with ammonia. The coast of Penx abonadi 
with the artide. He describes labor in general to be 
plentiful, and to be had at about 3<. a day English 
money ; but he had to wait a month for his turn, a5 
there were 30 vessels there. The population is pria- 
dpally a mixed race of Spaniards and Peruvians, speak- 
ing Spanish, and in the present undisturbed state of the 
country fond of plunder. 

SubstUMte/or Guam and JBontt.— Mr. Dinsdale ad- 
vises the collection of human urine, giving to it aboat 
fourteen pounds of sulphate of n^nesia (Epson 
salts) to every hundred gallons, and adding lime in the 
state of hydrate (that is, slaked.) Such a mixture con- 
tains all the dements of bones and guano ; andahhongh 
more than one private empiric and public company 
have a^ted the process, for profit, it still remnia? 
comparatively unknown. I calculate more than oar 
hundred gdlons per month are thrown away in even- 
minor farm-house, while in towns there is great waste 
in this way. 

Jlpacat in ScoUand^—'We have seen a male and fe- 
male of the Alpaca spedes at Craigbaraet, Lennoxtowc. 
Stirlingshire, which have been there for the last cigfct 
months, and they have stood the severe winto' withoit 
injury, and we are assured are more hardy than oar 
native sheep— they require kss food, and could exist 
where sheep wouk) die. There seems hardly to be any 
kind of food they will not eat — they eat tumcpe, bar, 
oats, and beans — they are more partial to meadow thaft 
rye-grass hay. These animals are now in the higheEt 
order and in the most perfect health — they are jet black. 
Vnd follow their keeper like a d<^, and are very elegaat 
and interesting. The weight of the fleeces of last year 
was 17) lbs. Their worthy owner is of opinioa, who 
the navigation between us and South Ameriea is di 
minished as to length of time, which steam wiQ mt^ 
assuredly accomplish, Uiousands of Alpacas wiD br 
brought over— our bills will be covered with them, tad 
they will become a source of great wealth and profit P* 
the proprietors and farmers of the highkiid districts, 
for these animals will thrive upon that kind of cwrw 
bentf which ndther horse nor cow nor sheep wiD look 
at or touch. 
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Forg€tftilnes$. — ^The following rpgqlar agricultural 
pipers have taken the subjoined articles from us and 
omitted giving credit. We shall expect in their first 
intte after reception of this paper that they will cor- 
rect the ommission. 

Massachusetts Plowman of June 22d, << Oa Driving 
Sheep." 
Southern Planter, page 167— « Lime and Charcoal." 
Southern Agriculturist, page 276 — << Statistics of 
Fruit." 
Mississippi Valley Farmer, p. 133, « Shepherd Dogs." 
Tlic Central N. Y. Farmer, p. 183, « Cure for Hoven." 
page 187, « Cure for Withers Coming Down." 
« 188, « Superior Dutch Cheese." 
" « «< To Make a Sheep own a Lamb." 
This is certainly a very modest appropriation for a 
single number. 

The Maine Fanner appropriates half a column of 
oar << Foreign Agricultural News," and credits the 
same to an « English paper." This matter we make 
up eondensedy at considerable expense and labor from a 
large file of foreign journals ; and according to the rules 
which govern the editorial corps, we are as much en- 
titled to credit for it as if coined originally in our own 
brain. 

So much for the regular agricultural journals. As 
for the irregular ones, we consider them like the Cos- 
sack hordes of a Russian army — bom to plunder ; and all 
is, when we catch them in the act, we make no words 
about the matter, but immediately cut them from the 
exchange list. 

SaxtmyMertno Wool, — ^When at Northampton, Mass., 
ia June^ Theodore Strong, Esq., of that place, furnished 
ns with a few unchoteu samples of the wool from his 
beautifaJ flock of Saxon Merino sheep. They show 
careful and high breeding, and we doubt whether the 
qu^ty of the wool can be surpassed in the United 
States. The fleeces are of good size, and the sheep 
hardy of their breed. Mr. Strong would dispose of a 
draft from his flock at reasonable prices, to anyone de- 
sirous oT being engaged in the wool-growing business. 
Rtmtdy for Filnu on (hi Eye. — ^Put a tea-spoonful 
of molasses on the eye-baU. I have relieved oxen, 
horses, cows, and sheep, in this manner, and know no 
other equal to it. — American Farmer. 

8ub$lanc€M for ^btorbing Urine, — Dr. Jackson's di- 
rection in the New England Farmer is : << Take twenty 
measures of dry peat and one of ground gypsum, and 
mix them together. Place barrels half full of this mix- 
ture in places where urine may be collected, and it will 
be found that the salts and ammonia of many barrels of 
urine will be consolidated in this mixture, without giv- 
ing the slighttet odor, or being in any way ofiTensive, 
for the salts are taken up, and the carbonate of am- 
monia, formed by decomposing ureay is immediately 
absorbed. This method of getting rid of a nuisance uid 
of consolidating a valuable liquid manure, full of the 
most useful salts, ought to receive attention. A mix- 
ture of peat or swamp-muck and gypsum (plaster of 
Paris) wiU also serve to absorb sll the disagreeable 
^ases of vaults, which will be converted into fertilizing 
Qompounds with the sulphuric acid of the gypsum and 
ihe organic vegetable aciuis of the peat." 

To make ComttaUc MoUueu, — For a very simple 
recipe to produce molasses, we like that practised by 
}ILr. Humphrey, of Michigan, which we believe was 
nmmoalcated to the Prairie Farmer, and is as follows i 
** Take the cornstalks as soon as they hav» their 
ptowtb^ or as soon as the tassel begins to bkMMOB^ cut 



them in pieces, boil them in a kettle for an hour or two, 
press out the juice any way you please and boil it down 
to a syrup." 

Bees Preserved from Moths, — ^To prevent the moth 
laying its eggs under the hive, I have for the last sev- 
eral years cut a mortise in the bench about an inch 
deep and about two inches larger than the hive, and 
the hive is then set in this mortise, and 'tlie space of 
about one inch all around it is filled with mortar, tjien 
three-inch augur-holes are bored in the hive about two 
inches from the bench, for the egress and ingress ot 
the bees, and a small augur-hole through the bottom 
of the bench to let off water should any get under the 
hive. I have near night watched tlie moths attempt- 
ing to enter through these holes, and seen the bees 
chasing them away. — Southern Planter, 

Keep the Oil of Milk in your Cheen — Stephen Tates, 
who keeps a dairy in Herkimer county, state of New 
York, says that he discovered that when milk was 
scalded in the usual way of making cheese, an oil would 
rise on the top and run ofi* into the whey. This oil 
every one knows adds very much to the rich flavor of 
the cheese and should be retained. He directed that 
the milk should not be scalded, and he found that he 
not only retained the oil which is aromatic, but also the 
cream which otherwise would pass into the whey. He 
kept his cheese in the press until the linen wrapper wa.? 
no longer moist, and then rubbed often with hog's lard. 
We have ofiered the above statement by way of hint ta 
our dairy people of Maine. We hope they will inquire 
into the facts and see if the above statement be correct. 
If it should be, it is certainly an object to attend to the 
suggestion of saving the oil and not let it run off into 
the whey-tub and thence into the pig's trough. The 
whey is the pig's perquisite, but it is not worth while 
to oil it for him at the expense of the cheese. — Maine 
Farmer, 

Fag Similies op Washington's Letters on Ag- 
EicuLTTTRE, uddresscd to Sir John Sinclair, being an 
exact engraving from the originals. Published by 
Franklin Knight, Washington, D. C— price $2. 
Words can hardly express our gratification upon recep- 
tion of this handsome quarto, containing a fac similie 
of the writings on agriculture of the greatest and best 
man that the world ever saw. We revere Washington 
above all other men ; the motto of our own periodical 
is taken from his writings ; and his precepts and ex- 
amples we endeavor to follow as far as our poor abili- 
ties will admit, in giving tone to its character. This 
work of Mr. Knight's is a beautiful quarto of 72 pagej<, 
embellished with a lithographic portrait of Washington, 
a view of the mansion at Mount Vernon, and the tomb. 
The letters are written in a bold, clear, beautiful hand, 
which we could wish to see more often imitated. Of 
the value of their contents Mr. K. thus justly expresses 
himself: — 

These letters, in the hand-writing of the Father or 
HIS Country, are on a subject of the dNpest interest 
to every individual in our great and growing republic ; 
and they are admirably calculated to impress the rising 
generation with the sentiment that agriculture is not 
only one of the most useful, but one of the most honor- 
able pursuits of man. Washington recommended and 
urged the importance of establishing a National Board 
of Jgjiculture, In his speech on the opening of Con- 
gress, 5th t)ec., 1796, he says, " It will not be doubted, 
that, with reference either to individual or national 
welfare, agriculture is of primary importance. In pro- 
portion as nations advance in population and other cir- 
cumstances of maturity, this truth becomes more appa- 
rent, and renders the cultivation of the soU more and 
mort an object of paUic patronage* Institutkms for 
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promoting it grow up, supported by the public parse; 
and to what object can it be dedicated with greater 
propriety ? Among the means which have been em- 
ployed to ibis end, none have been attended with greater 
success than the establislnnent of boards, composed of 
proper characters, charged with collecting and diflusing 
information, and enabled by premiums, and small pe- 
cuniary aid, to encourage and assist a spirit of discovery 
and improvement. This species of establishment con- 
tributes doubly to the increase of improvement, by stim- 
ulating to enterprise and experiment, and by drawing 
to a common centre, the, results everywhere of individ- 
ual skiH and observation, and spreading them thence 
over the wkJe nation. Experience accordingly has 
shown, that they are very cheap instruments of im- 
mense national benefits.*' With this subject, it is to be 
hoped, that Congress will take into consideration the 
founding of «« institution, near the seat of government, 
for instruction in tlie science of agriculture, in connex- 
ion with its practical operations. The plan of such an 
institution has been suggested to the public by the sub- 
scriber, while acting as the Agent of the Washington 
Manual Labor School and Male Orphan Asylum So- 
ciety, which received the commendation of distinguish- 
ed gentlemen in every section of the Union. Of the 
practicability of this plan, scarcely a doubt is entertain- 
ed by any one ; and it is believed that an enlightened 
community will encourage the speedy establishment of 
this school. The publisher of lliese valuable memoirs 
of him who was " First iu war, first in peace, and first 
in Vie hearts of his cotintrytnen,'* feels confident that 
they will be highly appreciated by every American, and 
regarded as precious relics which all will desire to pos- 

The above work would be a very appropriate pre- 
mium indeed for distribution by oar State and County 
Agricultural Societies, an J we trust that each of them 
will give liberal orders for this purpose. We are con- 
fident that it would be highly prized by the recipients, 
and be the means of efiecting a great good, as much as 
Washington is Iov«d and revered by his countrymen. 
Subscriptions received by Saxton & Miles, 205 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Wedgwood's Revised Statutes of the United 
States. — ^W. B. Wedgwood, Esq., of this city has pre- 
pared a very valuable work from the Constitution and 
Laws of the United SUles, designed for the great body 
of the people. It contains a mass of information that 
no citizen should fail to know. Mr. Wedgwood has 
prepared similar works from the statutes of the several 
states. For sale by Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway. 
Price 50 cents. 

Every Man his own Cattle Doctor. By You- 
att & Clater ; revised and adapted to the United States, 
by John S. Skinner. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia- 
price 50 cents. This excellent little work was obliging- 
ly sent us three months ago, and we wrote a notice o( 
it at the time ;^but whenever the paper was made up 
•fhe printer camessly led it oat, till at last it was lost. 
Now some one has had the kindness to pocket the vol- 
ume from our table. May be he was an editor, got 
lost accidentally in a brown study, and in appropriating 
oar Messrs. Yonatt, Clater, & Skinner to himself, 
thoaght it was only an artich from the Agricultorist to 
be transferred to his own paper as original We 
shall feel ander obligation to the delinqaent if he will 
return it, as we think highly of the little work in qaes- 
tion, and that the possession of it may be worth ten 
times its price to every farmer in the land. 

Chemistry as Exemplifying the Wisdom and 
Beneficence of God. By George Fownes. We are 
glad to see the noble and important science of chemis- 



try treated in so exalted a light as is here done by 3fr. 
Fownes. It is a Prize Essay, written for the Royal la- 
stitution of Great Britain, and we scarce need add ooe 
of high value. It is very handsomely reprinted, in a 
volume of 158 pages, by Wiley &. Putnam of this city. 

The New England Fruit-Book, being a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the most valuable varieties of the 
Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, and Cherry, for New Eng- 
land cujture, with a colored engraving of the Boa 
Chretien Pear, and numerous cuts. By Robert Mas- 
ning. Second edition enlarged by John M. Ives. — W. 
8l S. B. Ives, Salem, Mass. ; B. B. Mussey, Boston. 

The New American Orchardist ; or an account of 
the most valuable varieties of Fruit of all climates, adap- 
ted to cultivation in the United States ; with their histo- 
ry, modes of culture, management, uses, &c : with aa 
appendix, on Vegetables, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and 
Flowers ; the agricultural resources of America, aad 
on Silk, &c. By William Kenrick, seventh edition, 
enlarged and improved, with a supplement. Otis 
Broaders 9l Co., Boston, Mass. 

The first of the above works contains 130 pages; the 
last 450. Both are handsomely got up, and are wel 
known as treatises of the best authority on the sobject 
of fruits. We have looked over them with atteatioo, 
find are highly pleased with their contents; and now 
that fruit has become M) important an object of cultore, 
not only with the amateur gardener but with the far- 
mer also, these new editions are issued at a very ap- 
propriate time and we trust that they will have a lar?e 
sale. They certainly deserve it, and we annoosce 
their recent issue with particular gratification. 

The New England Farmer. Since our last, this 
favorite periodical has commenced its 23d volume, and 
comes out in a handsome new dress. It is publtshed at 
Boston, Mass., by Joseph Breck 8l Co., wedcty, in a 
quarto form of 8 pages, price $2 a year in advanee. 
This excellent old paper is so well known that it needs 
little praise from such a junior as we are ; and all we 
can say, is, the older it grows, the better it become?; 
which if we can get any one to thv^ the same of us, 
we shall be very ^ad indeed. We thank the Farmer 
for the elegant compliment it pays our correspondeBt, 
R. L. Allen, and think that not only he desenres it, but 
several others also who contribute, to onr ccdumns, 
whom it might be invidious in us to mention. But 
why should it merely ** bdiev^^ that ire are <" an expe- 
rienced farmer." We have been more or less direedy 
engaged in farming ever since we were a child big 
enoagh to toddle into a field, and we should fed qnite 
mortified, and totally madequate to the task of ediliag 
this journal, did we not know somethini? of the pratUa 
as well as the theory of agriculture. If It were nol Ar 
boasting, we should, like the late honest govemor of 
old Massachusetts, to one who once doubted kim, chal- 
lenge the Farmer << to mow a field, or dig a crop of pa- 
tatoies^' against us by way of giving it a practical eoo- 
viction 0^ our knowledge of the farming art. Wby, 
man, we can show you sickle-scars upon the dtvrd finger 
of our leSi hand, and axe-scars upon our lower lanbs 
and toes, besides sundry other things too numerous to 
mention, by way of proof if you need it, that we are 
qnite a veieran in the practice of agriculture. 

The Valley Farmer is a ftesh laborer in the fieW; 
published in Winchester, Va., by J. P. Bentlej, evwy 
Tuesday, in a quarto form of 8 pages — ^price $1 a year. 
It is a neat afiair, and we hope it will receive snffioeat 
encouragement to continue as a co-w(aker in the good 
cause in which we are embarked. 

To CoatBSPOtfDBirrs.— D. StebUiw, ChailM Surr, Jr.. T. Af- 
fleck, D. 9. Gardamr, and some oUmt, ti» rtceived ud wiD ^por 
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REVIBW OF THB MAKKBT. 

pucss cuEBEirr nr itew tobk, jult 22, 1844. 

▲8HES, Pou, perlOOlbt. 94 00 to #4 19 

P»*ria do. 4 «7 " 4 44 

BACON SIDES, Smoked, per lb. Si *« 4| 

IB pickle .Vi.do. 8 " 4 

BALE ROP£ do. • " 9 

BARK, Querdtroa per Um 83 00 " 34 00 

BARLEY perbash. 00 <* 09 

BBANS, White do. 1 95 " 175 

BBSP, Mean per bbL 5 00 *• 7 00 

Pnnie do. 9 00 <* 6 00 

Smoked perlb. 6 ** 7 

Roande, in pickle do. 9 ** 6 

BBBSVl^AX, Am. YeUuw do. 96 •* 91 

BOLT ROPE do. 19 " IS 

BRISTLES. American do. 95 *' 05 

BUTTER, Table do. 19 ** IS 

Shjpiriaf do. 8 •♦ 19 

CANDLES, Mould, Tallow do. ** 19 

Sperm do. 98 •« 98 

Steario « do. 90 " 95 

CITBESE do 9 " 7 

CIDER BRANDT, Eaatera per gal. 49 " 44 

Woitem do. 95 " 40 

CLOVER SEED perlb. 7 " 8 

COAL, Anthraoite 9000 Ibei 4 95 " 5 95 

Sidaej and Pictoa perohal. 00 " 50 

CORDAGE, American perlb. 11 " 19 

CORN, Northern perboeh. 50 " 51 

SoQthem do. 49 " 60 

COTTON perlb. 5 " 10 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 10 ** 18 

American Flax do. 16 ** 17 

FEATHERS perlb. 97 *' 30 

FLAX, American do. 8 " 8^ 

FLAX SEED, longh per7biuh. 9 00 ** 75 

ele%n do. 10 00 *' 10 50 

FLOUR, Northern and Western .... .per bbl. 4 19 " 4 69 

Faner do. 6 00 " 6 95 

toathem perbbL 4 19 ** 4 69 

Richmond City BCille do. 6 00 " 

Rya do. 9 75 " 3 19 

HAMS, Smoked perlb. 5 *« 10 

Pickled do. 4 " 7 

HAT perlOOIbe. 40 " 45 

HIDES, Dry Sonthem perlb. 9 ** 11 

HEMP, Rnesia, clean per ton. 175 00 ** 180 00 

American, watei^roCted do. 140 00 ^< 180 00 

do dew-rotted do. 90 00 " 140 00 

HOPS perlb. 7 " 9 

HORNS perlOO 1 25 " 5 00 

LARD perlb. 54" 6A 

LEAD ^. 4 " 4 

Sheet and bar.. ^ do. 4 '< 44 

ICBAL, Cora perbbl. 9 44 ** 9 69 

Corn. perhhd. 1175 " 19 00 

MOLASSES, New Orieane per gal. 98 ** 30 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 16 " 31 

OATS, Northern per boah. • 99 *< 31 

Soothera do. 96 " 97 

OIL, Linaeed,AmerieaB..... per gal. 73 ** 75 

Castor do. 90 ** 95 

Lard do. 55 *' 60 

OILCAKE per 100 lbs. 100 *< 

PEAS, Field. perbuh. 195 ** 

PrrCH. perbbl. 1194" 137 

PLASTER OF PARIS perton. 9 19 " 9 25 

OroQnd,iBbbls.of3501bs perewt. 1 19 ** 

PORK«MesB perbbl. 8 95 " 10 00 

Prime do. 00 " 8 00 

RICE perlOOIhs. 3 00 " 3 50 

R081N perbbl. 68 " 75 

RTB perbash. 69 *« 63 

SALT per sack 1 31 " 156 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 4 " 6 

Ffekled do. 8 ** 4 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Sonthera per gal. 34 " 35 

SUGAR, New Orleans perlb. 6 *« 8 

SUMAC^Amerioan perton 95 00 " 97 50 

TALLOW perlb. 6 " 74 

TaR. ..... perbbL 1 56 " 169 

T1M0THT8BED per 7 bosh. 10 50 " 19 00 

TOBACCO perlb. 94" 64 

TURPENTINE perbbl. 9 1? " 9 3r 

WHEAT, Western perbash. 88 " 95 

Woath ein.. do. 85 " 90 

WHI8KBT, Amsrican pergal. 99 " 94 

moOU, Uxmj perlb. 45 " 56 

Marino do. 40 " 45 

Hnlf4aood do. 36 " 40 

.*>. 95 " 30 



New York Cattle Market— July 22* 

m At market, 1900 Beef Cattle, 600 from the north Tlienani- 
ber of Cows and Sheep we are uuable to gire on acooant of the 
diath of the keeper of the Register. 

PaiCKs.— Ree^ Ca/<2r— Were poorly sastained, and we can not 
qaote higher than $4 to $5.75 as the price of best cattle. 

CetM md Co/vM.— Sales at $10 a $S7. 

Sketp and Z«si4«-$1.95 a $3.75 for sheep, and $1.95 m $9.50 for 



^^r— New is in good snpply at 4 a 5 shillings per cwt. ; and old 
at 75 cents. 

RlMASKS.— X«4e« continue in good demand for export ; the 
late foreign adrices, thoagh slightly anfurorable, hare had no effect 
upon oar market. Cottom advanced | of a ceut after the arrival crif 
the Hiheroia, bnt it seems doobtfal whether this advance can be 
maiotained in face of a ressonahly coming crop, and the anpreceden- 
ted large stock on hand in Europe. Export from the United States 
since Ist September, 1^10,40! bales ; same time last year, 1,959,913; 
same time yesr before, 1,419,740. Flour is brisk with a moderate 
stock on hand. Mttl dull. Wheats Rye, and Com in good de- 
mand ; other kinds of grain little sought after. Hay brisk. Amer- 
ican Hemp Arm, with an increased inquiry. Molasses is advancing. 
Natal Stores the same. Provisions. There seems to be some 
speculative inquiry in regard to Beef, Pork, and Lard, and price* 
are well sastained, with the prospect of an advance. The stocks 
on hand at the west are found to be much li<rhter than were sup* 
posed. Rice, a short supply in market. Smgar, declining. Tal- 
low very brisk. To&occo more sought after. Wool in verv good 
request indeed, and prices have advanced. They are now fbll 40 
to 45 per cent, higher than last year at this time, and will pay the 
grower a handsome profit. 

Mmuy Is worth from 4 to 6 per cent, according to the paper of- 
fered. 

Sloeka buoyant, withont material change. 

BiMM«M gtmraUf is commencing brisk in town, and promises to 
be a good one for the fall. 

Tke weather. Over such a vast countrr as the United States, ic 
is quite impotsible to gather up and fuse into one mass all that re- 
lates to this interesting topic ; we hope, therefore, it will not be 
expected of us. At the North, especially along the seaboard, they 
have suffered oonsiderablr from the drought, and the late* hay crop 
is ooosequently lighter than was anticipated. Other things aro 
looking well. In the middle states we have had genial showers, 
and oomplaints sre partial, being confined to narrow localltius. 
Hay has proved a good crop. Wheat is nearly all secured ; an«i 
although the worm, weevil, fly, ru»t, and mildew have done more 
or less injury, still the crop will unquestioaably torn oat more than 
an average the oouatry ever. An uncommonly luve breadth of 
land was sowed last autumn. Rye has been very heavy. Oats 
and Rarley good as far as cut. Potatoes, Com, Hemp, Tobscoo, 
and Cotton are looking well. The continued floods of the Miss- 
issiMn and its branches have greatly lessened the products of corn 
and ootton for the coming year. The loss in growth of the latter ie 
estimated from 900,000 to 950,000 bales ; probably the smallest 
amount supposed would be nearest the truth. Of cmm, no ou«t 
seems disposed to give us an estimate in bushels ; $9,000,000, how- 
ever, would scarcely cover the whole loss of crops, cattle, dfcc, In 
the Mississippi valley by the late disastrous floods. The rise in 
the waters there we beheve has scarcely been equalled within tlie 
memory of man, and we hope that aU who can, will contribute 
their mite to repair the disasters of our fellow sufferers in thai 
quarter. 



GREAT SALE OF ELECTORAL SAXON 
SHEEP. 

The undersigned wiU sell at vendue, tho two flocks ofpwre Elec- 
toral Saxon Sheep, belonging to the esuie of the late Henry D. 
Grove, as follows : 1st. That at Granger, Medina county, Ohio, 
consisting of about 400 sheep, on the 80th Sept., next, on the farm 
now occupied by them. 9d. The home flock, at his late residence 
in Hoosiek. Rensselaer county, N. Y., consisting of about 350 
sheep, on the 15th Oct., next. A rare opportunijty is offered to 
those who mav be anxious to improve the quality of their flocks. 
The following Is the oninion of the distinguished manufacturer who 
has usually purchasecf Mr. Grove's wool, of the chanoter of these 
flocks:— 

<* The purest Uood in this ooantrv was introduced by the late 
Mr. Grove in his own flocks, the wool of which I have been famil- 
iar with since their importation in 19XT. In point of fineness and 
admirable /tttiiw onalties, this wool is unsurpaNed by any flock in 
this coantff, and the fleeces average about half a pound each mora 
than any other I am aeqoainted with." 

SAMUEL LAWRENCE. 

Lowell, April 9, 1844. 

The teniM of the sales will be eash. Relerenee, Semoel Law 
rsnce, Lowell, Mass., or the sabeoribers. 

ELIZA W. GROVE, ) 

W. JOSLIN. > AilministratOTs. 

S. A. COOK. > 

Boskiik** Bridg*, N. T., April iO, 1844. 
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NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

The ^cat demand fttr scienlific inforroation in its bearing upon 
Agricuituie, both umoiiK thme already engaged in the art, and 
«itlier8 entering upon it as a profefsion, has induced the subscriber 
to make armngenienU for a full course of inttruciion daring the 
ensuing winter. Fur this purp<«o a ircture-reom and all necessary 
fixtures have been secured in tub Uwivebsity of Ntw YouK. 

Ler.tnree and recitations on the sciences connected with AGRI- 
CULTURE, with applications to practice, will uke place daily. 
Numerous opportunities will occur of examining the improTed 
farms, roarket-sardens, nurseries, orchards, rioeyards, and con- 
fleivatories which abound near the city. AgricuHural implements 
and other appliances of the art can bo freely investigated ; students 
enn also attend Prof. Dbapbr^s lectures on Chemistty; and 
Prof. Pattison's on Anatomy and Phytiologf' 

Full instruction in the anaLVsis of soils, the ashes of plants and 
saline manures forms another principal study of the course. The 
student will conduct these analytical inquiries himself, so as to be- 
come proticieut. 

The Institute opens on the 1st Monday of Norember, and closes 
on the 1st of March. Foe for the course on agriculture $20. An- 
alysis $30. For both $4U. Buerd and lodging can be procored 
near the University at $2.50 to $3.00 per week. 

The courses ou Agriculture and Analysis will be underUken by 
the subscriber, with such assistance in the latter as may b« neoes- 
«jy. I>- P- GARDNER. M. D., 

Formerly Professor of Chemistry and Botany 
in Uampdett Sidney College, Va^, Consoliing 
Chemist t«> the New York Farmers* Club, &c. 

For further information, or a prospectus, address, poat-paiJ, Dr. 
Gardner, 412 Fourth street. 

Reference is made to the following gentlemen who formed a part 
of the class In Agriculture last winter :— 

R. L. Pell, Shepherd Knspp 

J. Brinkerhoff, H. Leroy Newbald, 

Arch. Russell, Oouvernsur M. Wilkint, 

Hugh Maxwell, R. Jaflfray. 

VALUABLE NEW WORKS, 

JUST IMRORTED. 
Encyclopedia of Farm and Cottage Architeotnre, 
Hutchinson's Treatise on Draining Land, 
6f«enwnod*s new method of Lifting Trees, 
Stephens' Prsctical Irrigator and Drainer, 
Whitley's Appheation of Geology to Agricttltnre, 
Black's Practical Treatise cm Breeding, • 
Rham's Dictionary of the Farm, ... 
Farming for Ladies, 1 vol., .... 
Falkner's Muck Manual, I Tid., ... 
Gardener and Practical Florist. toI. S, - • 
Neil's Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Gardener, - 
Stephens' Book of the Farm, part 1st, • - 
Hauler on the Scotch Swing Plow. 
Imported and for sale by 



$16.00 
8.75 
S.9S 
S.M 
2.50 
8.50 
S.OO 
S.50 
S.00 
>.50 
L75 
1.S5 
1.50 



WILEY ^ PUTNAM. 

161 BroMlway, N. Y. 
IC7 Single copies of books imported to order, per steamer, and a 
return of the same recsiTsd in six weeks. 

BEMENT'S AMERICAN HOTEL^ 

No. 100 State stkext, Albakt, 

Is now open for the reception of company, haring undergone a 
thorough repair and complete renovation from the cellar to the at- 
tic It has been newl^ furnished thnraghovt, and in qimlity of 
beds, deanliness, and airy rooms, will now oomjiare with any <^er 
establishment in the city. 

In location, this house has many adrantages, beinf sitnated in 
the centre, and on one of the most beantifal streets in the city : 
within a few moments' walk of the Eastern and Western Railroad 
Depots and the landing of the Steamboats ; abont midway between 
the Capitol, Pahlic Offices and the Banks, Post-OlBce, and the busi- 
ness parts of the city ; rendering it very convenient for the man oi 
bnsiness, as well as the gentleman of leisure. 

The subscriber places much reliance on the countenance and 
support of the AosicCLTuaisrs throughout the Union, who may 
visit the city, and pledges himself to apare no exertions to render 
their stay agreeaMe, should they favor him with their company. 

Three Hills Farm will be carried on as usual, under my own su- 
perintendance, by a careful manager, and the breeding ami rearing 
of improved stock will be ooatinued as heretofore. 

C. N. BEMENT. 

Albany, June, 1844. 



JUST PUBU8HED, 

COLMAN'S AGRICnmLTURAL TOUR. 

The first part of Rev. Henry Colman's Roport on European Ag^ 
riculture and Rural Economy, is received. The work will be com- 
pleted in ten numbeia, at 1^,00, $S,00 to be paid on the delivery 
_... . SAXTON A MI LES, 

' 90S Dread w^. 



ef the first number. 



THB AMBRICAN AGRICUIiTURIST. 

Published Monthly, each number oootaininf 3S pages* rmpl 
octavo. 

TERMS~<>iie Dollar per year in advance ; nngle nnmbers, T« 
Cents ; three copies for Two D(*Ilars ; eight copies for Rve Doltan. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contaias but One sheet, sab- 
jeet to newspaper postage only, which is one caU in the State, 
or within 100 miles of its pnbLcation, and one ntd m half cemity 
if orer lOO miles, without the State. 

AovcaTisBMBNTs wiU be inserted at Dae Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if etxeeeding thsc 
n umbe r. 

fO* Remit tkrougk Po*tmatter$, atthtJam ttUms, 

Editors of Newspopers noticing the numbers of this woik mosth- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gnUa, upon eewhsf 
such notice to this Office. 

Volume I. and II. of Thb AMiaican AaaicuLTumnT, wiA ta- 
bl«« of contents complete, for sale at $1,00 eaeh ; elegantly beoad 
in cloth, $1,25. These are handsome, tasteful books, and make 
very desirable jneminms for distribution with Agrieultmnd Sacw- 
ties, and should also find place in all our District School libraries. 
Thev constitute the best and most complete treatise on American 
farming, stock-breeding, and horticulture, extant. W^en sevsial 
copies are ordered, a tiberal discount will be mads. ^^ 

Communications for puMtcatioo, to be directed to the Edifesr , 
and all vtivatt letters, rv those on bnstaess dtsoonaected with the 
paper, should be addrsssed, simply, A. B. AUsn, 205 firoadwsy. 
New York. 

ICHABOE GUANO. 

The subscribers have received by a late arrival from LrvRpool, 
a few hundred weight of th-s superior guano, pure as imported frooi 
A frica, being taken direct out of^the ship Clydesdale, arnvcd at Liv>- 
erpool docks. A writer in the London Gardener's Gazette, Jnas 8> 
lti44, remarks : ** The competition for this guano m tbe colonial 
market was so grsat, that two cargoes were sold in about twenty 
minutes. The desire for Idiaboe guano has arisen from the firc 
that all the eminent chemists who hare analyxed it, found it to pee- 
ress the fertilizing properties in the highest degree : and the renls 
of its application by practical agricultnrisu hare proved the e^ 
rectness of their analvsis. This^island (tcbaboe) on the weacera 
coast of Africa, which three years since was unknown, is about a 
mile and a half in circumference, and is deef^ covered with guano, 
the deposite of sea-birds that have for ages remained nndistaihsd 
in their possession." 

Price $0 per hundred iMunds, or $1 for 16 pounds, (whidi is suf- 
ficient for 40 gallons ot water,) put up in neat bootee ; also 7 Ibk 
boxes for 50 cents. It should be apjidied in a liquid state, and vmr 
mediately a^r a rain. A liberal watering with this liquid oue a 
fortnight is sufficient for vegetables, In^aa corn, potatoes and tar> 
neps, and once a week for flowers in pots, and dahbaa, tahcnses, 
and chrysathemums. 

Also, tbe best of Artificial Ouano, mads frma an exact analjais 
of the real, in boxes of SO lbs., at $1 per box; or 10 lbs. for 50 da 

8t. J. M. THORBURN A CO., IS John st. 

CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 

To Exchange Papers, ) 

WeedsT^ J . ^ . . » 

Plaster no Longer Beneficial, ) 

FarmofMr. Cfift, «S 

The Egg-Hatcher, -- -J>8 

Improved White Flint Wheat, S9 

A Half Durham and Ayrshire Bull, { «m 

Sketchesofthe West,No. 5, J - - - iw 
Sowing Rye and Grass-Seed among Con, \ 

Agricultural Education, > VSt 
Show of the N. Y. State Agrieultuial Society, ) 

Patent Safety-Rein, # m« 

New York Farmers' Club, \ *" 

Cttlture of Tobacco, No. 3, D. T. Gardner, - - • 9M 

Too Much Land, C. Casse, SIS 

The Cow-Pea and Peach, H. W. Philips, - • - • SSI 

Mulberry Paper, D. Stebhins, { m» 

Butter-Making, George S. MeWnUasM. ^ - - vi 

McCormick's Reaping-Maehine, C. H. MeComick, - • SM 

Alabama Marl, D. P. Gardner, Mi 

Russian Fowls, Bemenfft Poulterer's Companion, ) ^ 

Mexican Shepherd-Dog, J. H. Lyman, | • w 

Railing Turkies, Charles Starr, Jr., - • • - MS 

Review of Mr. Dana's Chemistrv of Soil, Wrl Partridge, - M 

Culture of Sea-Island Cotton, lliomas Spalding, • - IM 

Southern Agricultural Implements, Thomas Affleck, - 117 
A Sheep-Trourii, H. C. M., \ 

Coal-Tar as a Paint, Charles Rooms, > • Mf 
Improved Farming in Massachusetts, A ThtveBir, ) 

Agricultural Errors. Putnam, ) ^^ 

Southern Calendar for August, j - - - • - as» 

Northern do. do. -SSO 

Foreign Agrieuhural News, ...... ^] 

Editor^ Table, Forgstfobiees, ^., «S3 

Review of the Matke^ Stf 
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Agriculture is the most healthfal, the most nseful, and the most 
noble employment of Man. — Washington, 
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ROOT CROPS. 
The greater part of these, with the exception of 
turaeps, should be dug the last of this month, and 
pitted or housed, especially in the northern States. 
If kept much later in the ground, they become 
saturated by the heavy rains which usually com- 
mence in October, thus losing much of their flavor, 
besides rendering them liable to be injured by 
frost, the rot, and other diseases. Great losses are 
annually sustained by not securing our roots in 
good season. Last year it was calculated that the 
early mows in the northern States destroyed one 
fifth of the whole crop. In many places they were 
half lost, and in others totally so — ^not enough 
being saved to pay for harvesting; many farmers, 
consequently, were obliged to purchase not only 
their year's consumption, but seed for planting the 
following spring. Few roots, save tumeps, grow 
much after the first of October, and what growth 
they do attain is of a cold, watery nature, with 
little or no nutriment in it. For making cows give 
delicious milk in winter, which will usually produce 
as sweet and yellow butter as summer pasture, we 
know of nothing equal to sugar-beet ; parsneps and 
carrots come next. Potatoes are very good, espe- 
cially if a mealy kind; they are generally consid- 
ered, however, better for fitting than making milk. 



Turneps are excellent for sheep and store beasts ; 
but if fed to cows they usually give an unpleasant 
taste to the milk, which is difficult to be got rid of. 
For an excellent article on the best manner of 
storbg roots, we must refer to page 268 of our first 
volume. 

EXPORTATION OF HEMP. 
Ufwabd of two years ago we prophesied that if 
due attention were paid to the culture of hemp, 
and above all, preparing it for market, that the 
United States would leare ofi* importing and sooa 
become exporters. This prediction has already 
begun to be realized, several of oar packet-ships 
which cleared for England last month having 
American dew and water-rotted hemp on board. 
If the article be liked upon trial, large orders from 
abroad will follow ; and that it will be liked we 
entertain not a doubt, as American hemp is known 
to be stronger than the Russian, or indeed any 
other grown in a foreign country. This should 
stimulate the planters of Kentucky and Missouri 
to renewed exertions to properly prepare it for 
market ; we are confident that this is all that is 
wanted to make it take precedence. It can also 
be grown as cheap here as in any other country 
whatever. 
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FARM OF MR. FELL. 



FARM OF MR. PELL. 

This is one of the most interesting farms we 
have visited ; and although it has been under the 
direct supervision of its owner but a short time, 
there is already a system established, and science 
displayed in its cultivation, that reflects high honor 
upon him, and which we would gladly see copied 
throughout the country. The farm contains about 
300 acres, and is beautifully situated, direcily on 
the Hudson river, in Pelham, Ulster county, 85 
miles above New York. The soil is a sandy loam, 
with a sufficient intermixture of clay to give it 
consistency and retain manure. By Dr. Gardner^s 
analysis, it contains a small quantity of gypsum 
and common salt, soluble in water ; phosphate of 
lime, carbonate of lime, apd silicate of potash, 
soluble in muriatic acid. Quarries of blue stone, 
of an excellent quality, are found upon the land, 
from which the material has been taken for fencing 
it round with a wall sunk two feet below the sur- 
face of the ground, and rising four and a half to 
five feet above it. This wall presents a handsome 
face on each side, and is laid up in the most sub- 
stantial manner. It is three feet thick at the bot- 
tom, every other course in it being flat stones placed 
across the whole width for binders. Thus formed, 
it will settle equally, and probably stand a century, 
needing, during this time, very little repair. The 
gates opening to the road are of iron, high and 
strong, and hung to massive stone pillars on either 
side. Within the outer wall are few cross fences, 
and as Mr. Pell soils his stock in lar^e yards, or a 
single enclosure of a few acres, it is his intention, 
eventually, to take up even these few, and thus 
give the whole farm a noble, open, park-like ap- 
pearance. This will make a great annual saving 
m fence-building and repairs, which seems to be 
little considered, as yet, m the United States. 

Rotation of Crops. — ^The farm is devoted prin- 
cipally to orcharding. All this part, after un- 
dergomg a thorough renovation, has been laid 
down to grass, in which it will be permanently 
kept. On the other part, the sod is broken up 
the first year and planted with corn ; the second 
and third years it is devoted to roots ; the fourth 
year, wheat, seeded with grass at the rate of 
one bushel of clover and half a bushel of 
timothy or orchard-grass seed to the acre. On 
some soils, so much grass-seed as this would un- 
questionably be unnecessary ; but Mr. P. informed 
us, that when he seeded with the ordinary quan- 
tity he only cut one ton of hay per acre, whereas, 
by his method he obtained three tons. We well 
recollect, the first year of our own &rming, adopt- 
ing the advice of our neighbors as to the quantity 
oilseed to be sown. Our grass was so thin the 
first year as not to be worth cutting; we therefore 
let it all go to seed, and then pressed it down flat 
on the ground by passing a heavy roller over it. 
The next year we had an abundant yield of hay ; 
but had we used three times the quantity of seed 
first advised, we should have cut a large crop the 
first season, and not have lost the use of our land 
a whole year, and had it overran with a host of 
weeds where there should have been grass. 

In putting up his hay, Mr. P. uses the extraor- 
dinary quantity of one bushel of salt per ton. The 



advantages of such high salting are thus stated : 
1st. It can be put up without injury in a much 
greener state than when less salteii — sometimes 
within a few hours after cutting, and always the 
same day unless caught in a shower. The saving 
of time, therefore, in handling the grass in curing 
is considerable, in addition to lessening its exposure 
to rain. 2d. Thus highly salted, it will weigh 
much heavier when sold, probably at least one 
quarter, and it is calculated that this gain is more 
than equivalent to the cost of the salt, when cheap, 
at least five times over. 3d. It is preserved 
sweeter and greener than when cured in the ordi- 
nary method. We believe the greater the quan- 
tity of the natural juice or moisture of the grass 
that can be retained in the curinsr process, the more 
valuable the hay will be found ; for this juice, if 
not the most substantial part of the fodder, is cer- 
tainly the most palatable, as it sweetens the food 
of the stock, and makes it more agreeable to them ; 
they consequently eat more, and thrive better upon 
it. In this opinion, we beg leave to add, that we 
are fully sustained by every intelligent fanner with 
whom we have conversed upon the subject, either 
in this country or in Europe. 4th. it brings a 
higher price than other hay m the New York mar- 
ket. 5th. Stock relish it as well as any otner hay 
whatever, thrive uncommonly well on it, and ton 
for ton, it seems to go further with them ; nor has 
it been noticed that they drink much more when 
fed on this than on hay scarcely salted at alL It 
is well known that persons living on salt meat 
drink very little more than when eating fresh. It 
must be recollected that hay put up so green has 
much more moisture in it than when drier; it can 
consequently absorb more salt ; moreover, it is 
believed that the grass can only take up and dis- 
solve a certain quantity of salt, however much may 
be put upon it. We know that this is the case 
with meat when pickled in barrels ; it absorbing 
such quantity of salt only as is sufficient to pre- 
serve it, and whatever more has been added is left 
undissolved. W-e wish, however, to be under- 
stood, as neither recommending nor disapproving 
so much as one bushel of salt per ton to hay ; all 
that we ask of our readers is, to settle the matter 
for themselves by carefully experimeotin? with 
four quarts per ton up to thirty-two ; we shall then 
know which is best. 

Mr. Pell has made many interesting experiments 
in iprowing different kinds of crops, the results of 
which, in several instances, have been quite astouc 
ishing. When more fully proved, we trust that 
we shall be allowed permission to commoolcate 
them to the public 

Orchards, — Mr. Pell has been remarkablj i 



cessf'ul in treating his orchards, getting a nfii 
growth of the trcfes, and at the same time makW 
them bear now abundantly every season, insteai 
of only every other year, as formerly. The details 
o£ this treatment we shall give hereafter. He 
has fatted hoffs weighing 325 lbs., on sweet mni, 
sour apples, uie sweet fed for a week then the 
sour a week, without any other food. The potk 
was sweeter, and apparently quite as firm as corn- 
fed of the best quality. 
Manures. — ^Mr. Pell has made many expen- 
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meats with different kinds of manures and com- 
posts, an account of which will be communicated 
to the public in due time. We here give a list of 
the principal materials for his composts: stable 
manure; ary charcoal dust; hickory wood soot; 
hone dust ; oleaginous charcoal ; oyster-shell lime ; 
decayed leaves ; leached ashes ; uaieached ashes ; 
guano; sal soda; nitrate of potash; fine salt; 
poudrette; horn shavings; refuse sugar; ammo- 
niacal liquor; blood; sulphuric acid; magnesia; 
plaster of Paris ; plaster from walls, ground ; de- 
cayed grass ; decayed straw ; decayed weeds ; fish ; 
refuse oil ; sea weed. 

Mr. P. took the analysis of vegetables, grain, 
grass, fruits, and wood, for his guide; he then 
compared them with the analysis of different sub- 
stances, which he mixed up in the proportions 
required for the food of the crops to be cultivated. 
He has thus formed, in his laboratory, large heaps 
of highly valuable composts, the effects of which 
on different crops is quite astonishing, having 
quadrupled them, in several instances, at an addi- 
tional cost of not over $3 to $5 per acre. He is 
an uncompromising advocate for lime and char- 
coal, especially the latter. By the free use of these 
he keeps the rust from the gooseberry, and dis- 
eases of pretty much all kinds from his fruit and 
crops, beside adding largely to their yield. 

Stock. — ^Being so exclusively a fruit farm, we 
found no other stock here than is necessary for 
working the land, and giving milk for family use. 
The cows are grade Durharas, the bull a thorough- 
bred. The pigs are mostly Berkshire, and very 
fine. 

Soiling, — Last year the cows here run upon 
very good pasture and averaged eight quarts of 
milk only per day. This year, by keeping the 
same lot up in the yard and soiling them with 
ffreen food, they have averaged thus far within a 
fraction of sixteen quarts per day ; thus showing 
that by being driven to and from pasture, walking 
about it in search of food, and the disturbance of 
flies, animals will not secrete as much milk as 
when kept up quietly with plenty of food, where 
they can have shade or sunshine as they please. 
A certain degree of exercise is doubtless neces- 
sary for health ; but an undue amount is prejudi- 
cial to fatting of the animal or secreting milk. 
More manure is made for the farm when cattle 
are kept up and soiled than when left out to run 
upon pasture. 

Fish Ponds.^lt is a matter of surprise when 
fish ponds are so easily made and kept up, that our 
farmers do not pay more attention to them; as 
they could thus have, at a trifling expense, a sup- 
ply of fresh fish all the year round, any time at a 
moment's warning. Mr. Pell has already four of 
these on his farm, and contemplates soon adding 
two others. They are made in the easiest and 
simplest possible manner, by merely deepening a 
hollow in a meadow, and conduclin|f a spring or 
rivulet to it, or damming up a ravme. One of 
these ponds was stocked with pickerel ; a second 
-with trout and goldfish ; while m another, the ex- 
periment is now making tofreshtoaterize the shad. 
Last spring, 56 of these fine fish were caught with 
a seine in the Hudson, in firont g€ the farm, and 



instantly placed in the pond. Herring, bass, white 
and yellow perch, sun, and other small fish, to- 

f ether with some large sturgeons, were added, to 
eep the shad company. When we were there, 
millions of young fish had been hatched out from 
the spawn, and all were doing well. We recom- 
mend these things to the earnest attention of the 
public. People would add great variety to their 
food by making fish ponds on their farms, wherever 
they could be formed at a moderate expense. 
Those residing near towns might realize a con- 
siderable income from these, in the sale of the 
fish, if they would pay proper attention to them. 

Birds,— Here the birds are protected, and not a 
gim is allowed to be fired upon the premises, nor 
anything else permitted to disturb them. In con- 
sequence of this, they build their nests in the 
shrubbery near the mansion, and are so tame as to 
allow one sometimes to catch them with the hand. 
The beneficial result is, that they destroy millions 
of insects, which tends greatly to protect the crops. 
Besides, they cheer the residents by their presence, 
and delight them with their songs. It is true they 
now and then help themselves pretty bountifully 
to fruit ; but what of that? Should they not be 
paid for their labors, and allowed a dessert after 
their insect repast? Mr. P. calculates to have 
fruit enough for himself and the birds too. We 
pity that person who has no sympathy for birds, 
and who is too churlish to protect them. When 
residing upon our own farm, the crows became so 
tame, in process of time, as to come in troops into 
onr garden, and we never allowed them to be dis- 
turbed. They did no injury to the com, or to any- 
thing else in it ; but devoured thousands of the cut- 
worm, and other insects injurious to the crops. 
We do hope, if no other motive has weight with 
the farmers, that their own interests will ultimately 
prevail in causing them to protect the birds. 

The Grounds, — A fine natural wood borders the 
estate along the river, and crowns the ascending 
bank. The grounds about the mansion are taste- 
fully planted with various trees and shrubbery, 
which when more grown will present a handsome 
appearance. Among these, and leading through 
the belt of forest in various directions to the river, 
are winding gravel walks, with here and there 
upon their borders, in delightful keeping, the rus- 
tic chair, settee, and arbor, shaded by creeping 
vines or overarching trees. The deep ravines are 
crossed by handsome wire bridges. The lawn is 
carefully mowed every two or three weeks, and 
kept in the finest order. Around the house are 
groups of fragrant flowers, very prettily planted, 
and continually succeeding each other in variega- 
ted bloom. 

The Garden, — This is quite ample, and situ- 
ated some 20 rods from the house. A high brick 
wall is built up on the north side, which answers 
also for the back wall of the conservatory already 
stretching 200 feet along its length. Amon^ other 
things here, Mr. P. has commenced the cultivation 
of the native grape under glass without heat. The 
size of the grape bunches are nearly doubled by 
this, and the fruit will ripen full 3 weeks earlier 
than in the open air. The stock of the vines 
come up inside of the conservatory, which is con- 
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sidered far preferable to bein^ placed outside, 
and coodacted through a hole m the wall, as the 
whole Tine thus has the same temperature for a 
start and growth. There is no wall beneath the 
sill of the front part of the conservatory to ob- 
struct the roots pushing into the garden soil. The 
whole garden is well stocked, and kept in the best 
manner by Mr. Cunningham. He also is the 
tasteful architect of the bridges, rustic work, and 
many other things in and about the premises, 
which do him great credit. 

Buildings, — The mansion is situated near the 
centre of the estate, on ground gradually rising 
about 100 feet above the Hudson, and commands 
uncommonly varied and extensive views on both 
sides of the river, above and below, bounded on 
the north by the sublime range of the Catskill 
mountains, 40 miles distant. The house is of 
brick, painted white, and is 60 feet by 66^ with a 
basement story and two upper ones, and a piazza 
in front. It is externally of the Roman order of 
architecture, strictly followed ; and yet, it has a 
yery cottage-like appearance. The style within is 
of the Grecian Ionic In the centre is a hall 
paved with marble, 24 feet wide ajid 27 feet long, 
on the ceiling of which, similar to beautiful fresco, 
is a picture painted on canvass expressly for it, 
by the best Koman artists. The centre repre- 
sents Guido's Aurora, four other groups equally 
celebrated, surround it, and the Arabesques are 
copied from Raphael's in the Vatican of Rome. It 
is needless for us to add that everything in the 
mansion is in keeping, and very elegantly and 
commodiously arranged. We know no reason 
why a gentleman in building should not gratify 
his taste, and make every reasonable arrangement 
for the coifafort of his family. It costs but a trifle 
more in the Erst place, and is ever afterward satis- 
factory. No ugly appendages of wood-shed and 
other out houses are attached to Mr. Pell's mansion, 
to mar its architecture. Approach it on which 
side you will, it presents a handsome facade. We 
wonder no more attention is paid to tfiis point in 
building. The greater number of country-houses 
are so miserably loaded with appendages and ad- 
ditions, that they givft the man of refin^ taste dis- 
gust rather than pleasure in looking at them — they 
show a handsome front, and that is all. The 
basement story may contain all that is necessary 
in the smaller outbuildings; as for the larger 
ones, they should be placed some little distance 
from the mansion, and be screened by trees. The 
bam is built upon a gradually sloping hill. The 
loft runs the whole length, is appropriated to hay 
and grain, and is nearly on a level with the upper 
part of the ground. This makes it easy to pitch 
m from the carts. The lower story is divided into 
a piggery, cow-stable, cider-mill, cairiage-houte* 
horse-staole, and poultry-house. These open tow* 
ard the south into ample yards for the stock, 
which are well supplied with water from springs, 
at all seasons of the year. The arrangements are 
comfortable and convenient, and the buildings 
were erected at a moderate cost. Near the barn 
18 a workshop and root-cellar. 

In ^ing over the farm, one observes system and 
order in everything. The grounds also present a 



very clean appearance, scarce a weed being found 
among the crops. We were no less gratified thaa 
instructed in our visit here, and we hope the ex- 
ample of Mr. P. will be followed by others of the 
young men of our flourishing and happy republic. 

WHEAT AND RYE. 

Seftembeb is the best month for sowing wheat 
and rye throughout the northern and middle States. 
If the soil be a cold one, or a siifi* clay, the ?rain 
should be sown the first week of this month : if 
warm and dry, the second week is preferable ; but 
on no account should sowing be delayed beyond 
the third week, as in that case the crop is sure to 
suffer ffreaily in consequence of it. To subsoil 
plow the land for winter grain would be highly 
beneficial, as it deepens the tilth, thus enabling 
the roots of the plants to strike deeper in the 
ground, and moreover, renders the crop much less 
likely to winter-kill. A most excellent subsoil 

Slow from the manufactorv of Messrs. Rugo^les, 
fourse & Mason, may be nad for $6, and it is 
made so light as to require a single yoke of cattle 
only to work it. 

Winter grain is best sown in drills about six 
inches apart, as it is thus more exposed to the 
sun ; the air also circulates more freely through it, 
continually agitating the stalks, making it grow up 
hardier, and better enabling it to resist disease, 
more especially blight, mildew, and rust. The ex* 
perimeni has of\en been made between sowing in 
drills and broadcast, and if any one doubt the supe- 
rioritv of this method, let him try two crops side 
by side, one sown broadcast the other in drills. 
We regret that we do not know of a good drill 
machine in the United States which is made suffi- 
ciently cheap for general use. It is a great desid- 
eratum, and our ingenious mechanics would do 
well to turn their attention to making them. Next 
to sowing in drills we prefer ploughing in mhx 
about two inches deep. For this purpose a three- 
share plough, sufficiently light to be drawn by a 
single yoke of cattle, has recently been constructed, 
which makes three furrows at a time. With some 
little improvements in it, this could be made to 
answer a good purpose, and is almost equal to 
drilling the grain ; as thus plowed it comes up in 
pretty equal rows. The last method which we 
can recommend is, sowinc^ broadcast upon the 
rough furrows, and then barrow. The ground 
should not be harrowed previous to sowing, as it 
makes it so smooth that it is almost impo6«Ue 
to even half cover the grain — at least, so we have 
always found it 

For further particulars regsmlin^ the culture of 
wheat, see Northern Calendar in this Na, page 275^ 



lINCRKASE OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 

It gives us great pleasure to say, that the agri* 
cultural exports from this pon, especially to Eng- 
land, have been largely on the increase the past 
summer, and two almost entirely new products 
have been added latterly to them. These are com 
and hay, which hitherto, from their great bulk, 
have been prevented going abroad to moch extent* 
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Corn aoground is quite in demand now in England, 
and if successful experiments are made there 
another year in sowing it broadcast for soiling, we 
are of opinion that a large and steady market will 
open for iL We think that the American minister 
at the Court of St. James' should be instructed to 
use his influence with the British government in 
this matter. Mr. Coleman is worthily exerting 
himself in the good cause there we see, during the 
progress of his agricultural tour. 

In consequence of the almost unprecedented dry 
weather in England, not more than half a crop of 
hay has been made this season ; grass is also quite 
short. The consequence is, that hay has risen 
enormously, and was worth, at our last advices, 
about $10 per ton. Freights across the Atlantic 
rule very low just now, and it can be exported at 
a fair profit. For the English market it should be 
of the best quality and pressed as compactly as 
possible. 

wood or even brick are to be used, we 
would much prefer the plain house or 
cottage, with their piazza roofs and 
simple porticos ; and after these, our taste 
inclines to the cottage ornee, partaking 
somewhat of the French style for a col- \5 
tage; and the Italian, with the square*^ 
tower in one corner, for a house of two 
stories. But why should we be for ever 
copying foreign things ? And why will 
not our architects get up something ori- 'J 
ginal, combining comfort with* true taste, ^ 
and which would find favor as the Amer- " 
ican style of architecture ? Never was a 
better field for the display of invention ^ 
than in this great country, where tens of ^ 
thousands of buildings are annually erect- ^ 
ed. We have often thought that an Om- 
awhaw lodge, ornamented with pillars 
something like the stalks of Indian com, 
with their leaves and tassels, might be 
made a very pretty model for a villa. 
The lodfl^es and huts of other nations 
among the aborigines of this continent, 
and many of our plants, and trees, and 
flowers, may be made to contribute hints 
to the forming and adorning of our roan* 
sions. But some may say that all this 
has nothing to do with farming. If so, 
we beg leave respectfully to differ with 
them in opinion, and contend that it has. 

The above cut is a handsome illustration of the 
castellated Gothic. It is the residence of a Scotch 
Marquis, and stands at the east end of Loch Tay, 
near the village of Eenmore. A very pretty villa, 
constructed of Sing-Sing marble, has recently 
been erected near llirrytown, on the east bank of 
the Hudson, which somewhat resembles Tay- 
mouth Castle. Of course, in length and breadth 
of mansion, and height of towers, it is not to be 
compared to the magnificent pile before us ; and 
Ti^e trust that we shall never have such in this 
country, except as public buildings, or where asso- 
cnations are formed to erect whole squares in towns 
aJid cities, and give their fronts a oneness of ap- 
pearance, instead of the helt^-skelter, ugly, incoA-. 



VILLAS. 

The observant traveller will have noticed, that 
a great change has been going on for the past few 

J rears in the northern and middle States, particu- 
arly in the neighborhood of cities, in the style of 
architecture of villas and country-houses. We 
are forsaking the Grecian and now taking to the 
Gothic ; and so far as it gives variety, and in some 
instances is more comfortable and picturesque, this 
change is lo be commended. There are certain 
circumstances, however, under which Gothic 
buildings are attempted, that make them appear 
absurd, and we trust that the fashion now set in 
erecting them will be followed with all due cati- 
tion. A Gothic building of wood is perfectly ri- 
diculous ; it should invariably be of stone, with 
iron or bronze appendages, and any one attempt- 
ing this style in less-enduring materials, will be 
certain to be laughed at by all persons who enter- 
tain a proper sense of tne fitness of things. If 




Taymouth Castle. — Fig. 52 

gruous, misshapen fronts which now present them- 
selves on all quarters throughout the United States. 
It is a pity that each city has not a controlling 
architect for such things, whose will were law. 
Every square then in our towns would appear like 
a handsome palace ; and the yards in the interior 
be formed into a general one, prettily laid oat, a 
fountain playing in it, and turfed, and planted with 
sjirubs and flowers. But what are they now? 
Shocking nuisances generally — inimical to health, * 
and such as the refined eye looks out upon with 
loathing and disgust. All these things might be j 
remedied without its costing a farthing more. Fu- 
ture generations will wonder that their &thent 
coifld nave thus lived. Indeed, a century, or per-. 
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haps even half a cenlory hence, our present filthi- 
ness in this respect will be characterized as the 
disgusting appendages of barbarianism. We are 
sensible that there are many exceptions to the 
above remarks throughout the United States; we 
are speaking only of such things as strike the eye 

fenerally, and the sooner they can be reformed the 
etter it will be for us, even in a pecuniary sense, 
to say noihinff of the great improvement which 
would be made in health, morals, and refinement. 

REMEDY FOR OVEREATING APPLES. 

There is a great crop of apples this year, and 
since they are ascertained to be valuable food for 
stock, they are mostly used for this purpose. Un- 
fortunately, homed animals are apt to get choked 
with them when fed whole ; yet till a cheap ma- 
chine, requiring not to exceed a single horse power 
to move it, can be invented for crushing them, the 
generality of farmers must continue to feed as at 
present An apple lodging in the gullet is easily 
removed by a probang or common whip-stock 
thrust gently down the throat ; but we have no 
recollection of seeing any remedy for sickness 
caused by overeating apples. A friend suggests to 
us, that a lump of saleratus equal in size to a hen's 
egg, dissolved in warm water, is an effectual cure. 
The remedy can do no harm if it does no good, 
saleratus bemg a rery simple substance. Perhaps 
any soothing, purging medicine would be equally 
enectual. 

By boiling apples, and feeding them out moder- 
ately, especial^ when mixed with bran or meal, 
no danger of any kind will ensue. Cooked fruit 
goes much further than the raw, for food, and 
where proper conveniences exist for boiling, it is 
recommenaed in an economic point of view. When 
it can not be conveniently cooked, we should much 
prefer giving it to hogs than cattle, as they may 
eat it freely with little or no danger. 



GREAT SALE OF ELECTORAL SAXON SHEEP. 

We desire to call particular attention to the ad- 
vertisement in this Na of the executors of the 
estate of the late Mr. Grove, to the sale of his 
Saxon flocks, one of which is to take place at Bus- 
kirk's Bridge, N. Y., on the 30th September ; and 
the other at Granger, Ohio, on the 15th October 
next. Mr. Grove was educated a shepherd among 
the Electoral flocks in Saxony, which are acknow- 
ledged by all to produce the finest wool in the 
world. From these flocks he personally selected, 
at various times and with great care, and imported 
into this country, the choicest sheep to be had 
amon^ them. These he has continued to breed 
here m America, with a reputation which has 
added to, rather than detracted from their ori^al 
highly meritorious qualities in Saxony. Let it be 
recollected that fine wool is now, and must for an 
indefinite period continue to be, one of the most 
profitable productions of the farm ; that we have 
not only a large and greatly increasing demand for 
it in our own country, but the prospect of consid- 
erable sales at good prices abroad, as agents from 
foreign countries are now among us, with orders 



in hand for heavy purchases of the higher grades 
of wool. 

The pedigree of Mr. Grove's flocks is unques- 
tioned — this is a matter of the utmost importance 
to the purchaser — they are pure, thoroughbred 
sheep. These in hand, the wool-grower will have 
a fine sort with which to start, and be assured 
at least of one thing — undoubted purity of blood — 
a point of no trifling consideration, when we look 
around and see the miserable animals offered 
everywhere to be sold as pure Saxons, many of 
which are mere evades and poor sheep at that. A 
rare opportunitynow presents itself to those desi- 
rous of obtaining fine wool sheep, to do so ; and they 
may rest satisfied of one thing, and that is, at 
whatever prices they may purchase any of .these 
superior animals, they can have an advance on 
them within a year, such will be the demand 
for a choice quality of wool and the rare animals 
necessary to produce it. We sincerely hope, for 
the benefit of our wool-growers throughout the 
country, that they will generally attend the sales 
of these high-bred, pure. Electoral Saxon flocks. 

Agriculture (n SrotUnli— No. 1. 

We have much pleasure in presenting our read- 
ers with the first of a series of letters from our 
young friend Mr. Norton, who sailed hence to Liv- 
erpool last spring, with a view of availing himself 
of the instruction in analytical chemistry of Pro- 
fessor Johnstone of Scotland, and of becoming ac- 
quainted with European agriculture. We are 
confident that they will afford high gratification to 
our readers, and oe perused by them with no less 
pleasure than profit 

Edinburgh, July 26, 1844. 

Farm of Mr. Finnie, — In compliance with your 
kind invitation, and in the hope that I may con- 
tribute to the interest and usefulness of your pa- 
per, of which I have been an attentive reader, I 
will occasionally during my residence here send joa 
a communication. 

I visited a short time since, the fiirm of Mr. 
Finnic of Swanston, one of the most celebrated 
Lothian farmers, and was so much pleased that I 
will endeavor to communicate something of my 
impressions. Professor Johnstone's plan is to unite 
theory with practice, so that while engaged in 
chemical researches, we are led to consider their 
bearing upon the actual wants of the agricuitmnal 
community; also, by conversation with the intel- 
ligent farmer, to have new subjects brought be- 
fore us. 

Situation, — Swanston is situated about three 
miles from Edinburgh, upon a northern slope of 
the Pentland hills, at an elevation of between 500 
and 600 feet above the level of the sea. 

Buildings and Stock, — The attention of our 
party was first turned to the farm buildings. These 
are of stone and form an extensive quadrangle. 
Here are stables for the horses, of which sixteen 
are employed upon the farm ; also stalls for aboat 
twenty-five cows ; but these are principally oeeo- 
pied by fattening cattle, as Mr. Finnie Ireeai 
merely enough cows to supply his own ftaoSSf. 
The horses are fed upon fodder, cut by one of th«« 
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connecled with the cutter, by a simple contrivance. 
There are appropriate shelters for carts and imple- 
ments, convenient store-rooms, &c. In the centre 
is a small steam-engine of six-horse power, which 
drives the threshing apparatus in the outside 
building. The grain falls from the threshing ma- 
chine directly into a fanning-mill, which separates 
the awns and light seeds; by a set of small iron 
buckets revolving upon a leather band, it is then 
raised and deliverea into a second, and finally a 
third winnowing machine, from which it comes 
forth beautifully clean* Another set of deliverers 
take the chaff to the room above, where the un- 
threshed grain is first introduced, to pass once 
more through and thus prevent all loss. All of 
this machinery is worked ny the engine, and much 
ingenuity is shown in dispensing with manual 
labor. The steam also cooks and steams the food 
for the slock. Mr. F. estimates its fuel to cost 
about £5 a year. A large walled space in the 
centre of the quadrangle is devoted to the reception 
of mjanure from the stables, piggeries, &c The 
stock-yard still presents a goodly show of last 
year's products. The frames upon which the 
stacks stand are all numbered, to the amount 
of seventy- five. This must be very convenient, 
especially with crops, the results of experiment. 

Division of Land and Course of Croppinff. — 
Our attention was next occupied by the form 
itself. It consists of 1200 acres— 600 of arable 
and 600 of pasture land. The arable land is 
again divided into infield and outfield. The infield 
is long cultivated land, and capable of producing 
all kinds of crops ; while the outfield is lighter, 
and more recently reclaimed, the soil being thin in 
many places. Upon the former a five, and on the 
latter a six years rotation is followed. Upon the 
infield it is : 1. Potatoes ; 2. Wheat ; 3 and 4. Grass ; 
5. Oats. Upon theoutfield,tumeps are substituted 
for potatoes ; barley and oats for wheat ; and three 
instead of two years, grass. 

The Crops. — These, the present year, arc about 
40 acres of wheat, 40 of potatoes, 200 of barley 
and oats, and 70 of tumeps. The wheat gives 
promise of a good yield. It is sown broadcast, 
drilling having been given up, because the weeds 
upon those fields are actually exterminated. Of 
the potatoes, 20 acres are in one field. The supe- 
riority of those manured with guano was here 
most evident. Those, however, where a half 
manuring, or 20 loads of farm-yard dung and 300 
lbs. of guano per (Scotch) acre were applied, 
looked better than those wholly manured by guano. 
I was struck with the beautiful accuracy of the 
potato drills. It was too early in the season to 
decide upon the ^rield of the oat and barley crops. 
The oat straw will be short, owing to the exces- 
sive drought of the early summer. The tumeps 
were undergoing the first thinning and looked very 
welL The amount of this crop now raised is truly 
enormoas. One dealer in Haddins^ton, about 
twenty miles from Edinburgh, sap that he has 
this year sold 50,000 lbs. of seed, mtended to sow 
18,000 acres. 

All of these crops on this farm are the subject 
of varied experiments in application of almost all 
substances used as manure, in variable quantity) 



and every imaginable way. One barley field is 
the subject of nearly thirty different applications 
of steeps. In another out field, are twenty-three 
kinds of top dressing. These are instances, and 
it would be useless for me now to enumerate more, 
as the results will undoubtedlv be published. 
These experiments seem to be all conducted with 
^eat care and rigorous accuracy, vital requisites 
m such matters. If such varied researches are 
successfully carried out, Mr. Finnie, in taking upon 
himself the vast amount of attention and labor ne- 
cessary, will confer a benefit not only upon him- 
self, but upon the agricultural community, the 
importance of which can hardly be estimated. 

The arable land of this farm, with but few ex- 
ceptions, is thoroughly drained. Tiles are used 
and by putting them m of verv large sizes, even 
the ditches are covered and the nelds are cultivated 
close to the hedges and fences, savinj; land which 
elsewhere is a nursery for weeds. Those weeds 
which the plough and spade can not reach are 
picked out by hand, at from one to two pence per 
six lineal yards. All the vegetable matter thus 
obtained is formed into compost heaps and more 
than repays the expense of collecting. 

The pasture lana of the farm is chiefly upon the 
Pentland hills, and will sustain about 5000 sheep. 
Upon this, improvements are going on, by irriga- 
tion in some places and draining in others. Lime 
will probably be of much benefit, for although the 
farm lies upon a Zeolitic Trap, the decomposition 
of which affords a certain quantity of lime, yet 
there is not enough to maintain the proper supply 
necessary for the soil. 

Manure, — Every possible means for the collec- 
tion of manure is adopted. A portion of the ffrass 
land is let to some persons from Edinburgh, in 
order that they may keep a dairy of 2^ cows 
thereon. Their manure carefully preserved, adds 
materially to the supply. In addition to this, and 
all the manure from his own stables and compost 
heaps, Mr. Finnie told me that he annually paid 
about £250 for manure from Edinburgh, giving 
from three to Tour pounds for the manure of a sin- 
gle cow. As much more is paid for the portable 
manures, such as guano, nitrate of soda, bone-dust, 
&c., making a total of about $2,500 per annimi ; 
this too by a tenant farmer, one who has his rent 
and a hign one to pay. Nothing can be more con- 
clusive as to the profit as well as the benefit of 
liberal manuring. 

The Grounds, — ^Notwithstanding his numerous 
avocations, Mr. Finnie has not neglected the adorn- 
ing of the grounds about his house. The hedges 
are at least 10 feet in height and beautifully tnm- 
med ; there is a pretty garden here also, and the 
house is surrounded by fine trees. The view of 
the Frith of Forth and of the city of Edinburgh 
from this place is beautiful. We left Swanston 
delighted and instructed by our visit, for we saw 
there a model of good order and progressive im- 
provement ; not that it is perfect, for many thinCT 
are yet to be done; but there is everywhere visible 
the triumi)h of mind over matter— a combination 
of enterprise with prudence— of intelligence free 
from prejudice — of mdustry and skill. 

John P. Nobton. 
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PAULA& MERINO SHEEP. 

A WRiTEB in the American A^cultaralist, orer 
the siffoamre of Examiner, has at internals, for 
sereraT months, published a series of violeni 
attacks, oo not ooly the sheep, but the motives, 
▼eracity, and character of various breeders of Me- 
rino sheep in our country. Indeed/ 1 knovvof but 
one breeder of this variety, jn relation to whose 
sheep much has been said or written of late, who 
has escaped these assaults. 

I am charged by this writer with being " inter- 
ested " in the statements which I have submitted 
to the public in relation to the sheep of Mr. S. W. 
Jewett, of Vermont ; and I am particularly charged 
with publishing in the January No. of the Culij- 
Tator ** an elaborate defence and puff of these 
sheep — a disguised ram advertisement, headed, as 
usual, with a decoy or catch-picture.^* I confess I 
deem it a degrading necessity to feel myself driven 
to answer the personal assaults of an anonymous 
writer ; and nothing but the tacit or partial sanc- 
tion (a) of these assaults on the part of the editor of 
a respectable agricultural journal, which the pub- 
lic, or some [>ortioD of it, may be disposed to mfer 
from his continued publication of them, has forced 
me to adopt an alternative so humiliating. 

I do not propose to bandy criminations or re- 
crimlnatioDS with an anonymous writer. I shall 
content myself, mainly, with explaining those facts 
and circumstances out of which this writer has 
formed materials for his assertions against me. 
The first year I acted as corresponding secretary 
of the New York State Agricultural Society, I 
invited Mr. Jewett, in common with various other 
breeders of sheep of every variety, to express his 
Tiews and the results of his experience in relation 
to sheep-breeding, for our Volume of Transactions. 
I had never met Mr. J., but extended this invita- 
tion on the recommendation of those whom I sup- 
posed best qualified to judffe, as well as that com- 
moQ fiime, which assigned him a hi^^h, if not the 
first place, as a breeder of Merinos, m the United 
States. In his part of the correspondence which 
ensued between us, there was certainly nothing to 
change the favorable impressions which I had im- 
bibed towards him. I subsequently met him. His 
appearance was that of a gentleman. He was a 
candidate for a high and responsible office in the 
State in which he resided. On him, so far as my 
knowledge had extended, the breath of suspicion 
had never blown. 

I had come to the conclusion to breed Merinos. 
Afler diligent inquinr in relation to the weight and 
quality of fleeces ot the most celebrated iiocks in 
our country, I came to the undoubting condusion, 
that for a union of these properties, the sheep of 
Mr. Jewett excelled those or any other breeder. 
Their pedigrees as pure bred Merinos were traced 
by him, to my full satisfaction, from imported 
flocks. Further than this I went not and cared not.* 



• Examiner, after faisiDaating that Mr. J't theep are 
«^«^i- » i( crowed with EngUsh sheep." fcc., wooW 



"moogrelt,) 



" moogreii," " croMed with EiiffUsh sheep." fcc., wooW 
now escape by narrowing down the issue to the tingle fliv- 
olout point whether they are or are not " Paular»» Merinos ! 
Aj I stated in my article in the January Coltivator, I con- 
sider this a ouestion of no consequence, and have paid no 
attention to It in the intestigaUon of their pedigKes. I 



Anxious to improve my flock with these sheep, I 
ordered a small number, and gave a carte blancJU 
for the price. I received but two, and actiuilly 
owned just twof and no more, (and had not, at that 
time, the most remote expectation of owning 
more,) when Examiner taunted me with being 
an ** interested puffer" of Mr. J*s sheep—" issuing 
disguised ram advertisements," kc ! I will fur- 
ther say, if the assertion can be considered neces- 
sary, that I have not now, and never hare had, 
any interest or connection with Mr. J., directly or 
indirectly, in the disposal of his sheep. 

A word in relation to my communication in the 
January number of the Cultivator, stigmatized aa 
a "disguised ram advertisement." It was dis- 
tinctly stated in the communication itself, that ic 
was drawn forth by the direct request of the editor 
of the Cultivator, to me directed, asking roe to 
vrrite what I knew of Paulars in general — For- 
tune's (Mr. Jewett's buck) character, preteosioos, 
and progeny in particular." I might have added, 
in relation to the " decoy picture,*^ that the editor 
of the Cultivator further slated to me, that he had 
a portrait of «* Fortune" which would appear at 
the head of mv communication. I had no agency 
in procuring that picture, and do not know that 
any other person had, beside the editor of the 
Cultivator. On two other occasions, be it known 
unto Examiner, have I published statements in 
relation to Mr. J's sheep, or in relation to my she» 
purchased of Mr. J. The first which appear^ 
previously to the article in the Cultivator, was to 
correct an erroneous statement made in relatioa 
to the weight of their fleeces by the editor of the 
Genesee Farmer ; the second appeared in a de- 
scription of the Cortland county fair, where these 
sheep were competitors, which detcription was 
preoared at the request of the editor (/the Cen- 
tral New York Farmer, and was published by him. 
I am desirous that Examiner, and all others in- 
terested shall know the full length and breadth of 
my " advenising" propensities and practices. 

If commendatorv notices of varieties, breeds, or 
animals possessed by the writer, be proof that the 
writer is " interested"— is " issuing disguised ad- 
▼ertisements," all I have to say is, that many dis- 
tinguished gentlemen throughout the country have 
for years thus "grievously offended," and none 
more so than A. B. Allen, (i) They have " adver- 
tised" where thousands of dollars were involved, 
instead of the paltry price of two sheep mod their 
produce! To this day, Mr. Editor, I, and doubt- 
less thousands of others, entertain glowing and 
gratified recollections of your graphic descriptions 
of Bellfounder horses; Durham and Devon cattle, 
and their crosses ; Tuscarora, Berkshire, and China 
hogs, &C., &C., &c ; and Examiner has but to torn 
back the pages of the Cultivator to the notable era, 
if I recollect aright, of 1836, (c) to find its pages 
aUnost bristling into life with the "coontcrfeit 
presentment" of pics of as many hoes as the 
" pretty little horses^' in the nursery song-- 



ipoke of Fortune as a « Paukr," because hb owner to 
<»ll8 him, and because he was so called by the editor at 
the CulUvator in hit request for a descnptioD of hli^ 
quoted subsequently in the above commonicatioo. 
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" The black and the bay, 
The white and the ^ray," &c. 

Would he aver that these were " decoy pic- 
tures?" 

The individual who has been so fortunate as to 
escape the attacks of Examiner, is Mr. D. 0. 
CoUms, of Hartford, Conn. The most decided 
commendations of his sheep — even with a piC" 
lure — have appeared in the American Aijricultu- 
ralist, and in another publication issued from the 
same office and under the same auspices (the 
American Agriculturalist Almanac) ; these strong 
commendations have been coupled with a favorable 
notice of,(ij and call of attention to the first number 
of Examiner's series of attacks on other Amer- 
ican breeders. No one, perhaps, has a right to 
infer from these facts that Mr. Collins has had any 
agency or priority, either in these praises of his 
own sheep, or in these attacks on those of others. 
I presume to draw no inferences in the premises. 
But at all events, a comparison has thus been in- 
stituted between his sheep and those of the breed- 
ers thus assaulted — a comparison highly derogatory 
to the pretensions of the latter. 

Henry S. Randall. 

Cortland Village, Aug, 5, 1844. 

Sa) We distinctly and emphatically disavowed 
lorsing all the opinions of Examiner (see 
vol. ii., p. 341) ; and we do not exactly understand 
what inference Mr. Randall would draw from his 
charge of a *' tacit or partial sanction." It would 
be much better for him to define our exact posi- 
tion, otherwise it might be inferred that we wrote 
what never came from our pen. This rule of 
" inferences" might be made to work both ways, 
and be drawn out to sanction Mr. R's communica- 
tion and all others of our correspondents, with as 
much propriety as those of Examiner. 

(h) For our own part, we beg leave to say, that, 
thus far, there is a trifling difference between our- 
selves and Mr. Randall. According to our best 
recollections, when we wrote about stock, we usu- 
ally made distinctions between thorousfhbred and 
grade animals, or gave pedigrees, or all the infor- 
mation we knew of their history and breeding ; 
and had anything like such charges been preferred 
against Uie breeding of the animals about which 
we wrote, as are made by Examiner against 
Mr. Jewett*8 sheep, we should feel bound as an 
honorable man to promptly disprove them, or make 
a publip acknowledgment that we were mistaken, 
or had been imposed upon ; neither of which 
Mr. R. here attempts, though, perhaps, he or 
Mr. Jewett wUl do so hereafter. There is a loose- 
ness in speaking and writing about grade animals 
throughout the country, which the sooner it can 
be corrected, the belter it will be for stock breeders 
and purchasers ; and every day's additional expe- 
rience only goes to convince us more and more of 
the importance of distinguishing animals as grades 
or thoroughbreds. 

(c) It was in January, 1840, not 'SO, as Mr. R. 
has it, that Black Warrior, Seneca Chief, Landpike, 
and Alligator, accompanied by a pair of fair demoi- 
selleSy lise the Amazons of old, made their ** bris- 
tUng** entrance into '* life,'' to the amazement of ail 



grunters in ofeneral, and some in particular through- 
out the nation. 

(d) We deny this in toto, and challenge Mr. R. 
to construe one word of our preliminary remarks 
to Examiner's "first number" as a "favorable 
notice." We only said that the " communication 
comes from one of much personal experience in 
sheep-breeding" — which is a fact; and merely 
added, the subject "seems important" — which is 
another fact. Neither did we " couple " the above 
" favorable notice" with "strong commendations" 
of Mr. Collins' sheep, inasmuch as the articles on 
that subject did not appear till two months after — 
we had not then even seen the sheep in question ! 
We have had occasion more than once to correct 
misstatements in regard to what we say, and we 
think a little more caution on this subject should 
be observed. But as we do not intend to crawl out 
of any bole, or refuse to stand up to the rack upon 
any matter we ever wrote about, we suppose 
Mr. Randall may allude to a note under the article, 
" Fine Wool Sheep," pa^e 98, of our second vol- 
ume. If so, he might with as much propriety say 
that the late Mr. Grove's sheep were " coupled" 
with Examiner, as that Mr. Collins' were ; and 
to conclude, it may be proper to observe here, that 
we literally forced ourselves upon Mr. C; and that 
it was with the greatest reluctance he at length 
permitted anything to be written of his flock; and 
moreover, that he would not allow us to say all 
that we might with perfect truth and justice have 
said in regard to them. For example, a yearling 
ewe sheared a fleece of 10 lbs. — yes, TEN pounds — 
which was worth, at least, ten cents per potmd 
more than any other Merino wool in market ; and 
one of the most extensive wool-brokers in this city 
informed us it would brin^ it. Several other ewes 
and some of the young bucKs nearly approached this 
weight. We honestly believe that Mr. Collins' im- 
portation from the Rambouillet flock of Merinos, in 
France, was one of the most valuable ever made 
into this country, and of great national importance; 
and we, and our late associate in the conduct of 
this periodical, beg to be considered as the persons 
" grievously offending" in all cases throughout, in • 
the " favorable notices" and " strong commenda- 
tions" of the Rambouillet Merinos. 

EGYPTIAN CORN. 

The Egyptian cora from the seed you sent me 
has fully matured, and is an abundant yield. It 
was planted late, and from its early maturity; I am 
led to believe that we mi^ht obtain tvoo, if not 
three crops by the Ist of October. Mine wa« 
planted to obtam seed only. Where it was planted 
thick, each stock produced but one panicle, which 
is terminal ; at a greater distance, and similar soil, 
some stocks have five panicles — one terminal, the 
other four auxiliary. Some put up suckers which 
have also borne fruit. 

Robert W. Wiluams. 

Tallahassee, Flor., 30th July, 1844. 

We hope that Mr. Williams will hereafter ffire 
us the product per acre of the above com, and its 
value for stock feed^ of both seed and stalk. It is 
now culiimed here pre^t|^iffXt|^l^t)Ogle 
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CULTURE OF TOBACCO.—NO. IV. 
The third indication is to secure a sufficient 
amount of ammonia to develop the tobacco plants. 

In this paper I have been Btudious to recommend 
nothing to the planter except what is within his 
reach » save, indeed, lime, which may be in part 
replaced by burnt clay, a substance usually 
abundant where shell marl or lime is absent. I 
shall not, therefore, recommend the planter to 
send after ammoniacal manures, which are sold at 
a high price, and may be difficult of attainment. 
But turning his attention to the preservation of all 
the urine and feces of his household, as well as 
of his stock ; to the collection of woollen rags, the 
refuse of shearing, bristles, old leather, hats, 
feathers, dead animals, horns of cattle, bones, 
blood, waste soap-water from washings, refuse of 
soap making, kitchen garbage, &c, assure him, 
that upon an ordinar^r plantation, these for the 
most part forgotten articles, will yield enough ni- 
trogen for a larger crop of tobacco, than his force 
can raise and cure. Let him reduce the solids of 
this long list of offal by cutting and crushing them 
into small pieces. Let him mix it with fine gar- 
den mould and the scrapings of the floor of his to- 
bacco bams, and make nitre heaps of the whole, 
freely exposed to the air, but sheltered from rain ; 
let him incorporate lime with these beds, and 
moisten them with waste soap water and urine, and 
at the end of two years from the commencement of 
the practice, by puttiiig up new beds as &st as he 
obtains enough materials, the planter will not only 
be in possession of nitre, but each bed will yielB 
him a mass of manure of incalculable value in the 
culture of tobacco. A half pint put to each hill 
twice during its growth, will yield him the most 
luxuriant harvest at no expense, for the trouble of 
collecting is not much greater than throwing away 
rubbish. A load will supply at least an acre, and 
he will have the satisfacuon of knowing that his 
liberality in expenditures for his household in 
clothing and food, is attended with an increase of 
crop that will leave a surplus in return. When 
in Virginia, I urged the formation of nitre beds 
upon many friends, but to no purpose ; I trust that 
the present desire, and necessity for improvement, 
will induce some of the intelligent and noble plant- 
ers of that country to commence the practice, as 
well as the burning of clay, both of which I shall 
be proud to introduce into their country. Old to- 
bacco bams, or temporary slab sheds at their sides, 
are admirably suited for nitre beds, if care be ta- 
ken that no water drains out from the heap into 
the soil, as that would lead to heavy loss. 

I have entered into this long account of the 
means of collecting nitrogen at home, because it is 
lamentable to wimess so much waste, and diso;ust- 
ing to see the manner in which the above garbage 
hangs around the tenements of negroes. The 
practice would increase their comfort, and add to 
the appearance of the plantation, irrespective of 
the gold falling to the farmer. But it is not the 
only means by which nitrogen may be secured on 
the land. If the highest state of porosity is at- 
tainable, no more will be wanted lor the produc- 
tion of rich plants. This condition, I do not, how- 
erer, suppose to be practicable in our coarse til- 



lage. Moreover, ammoniacal manures are of 

great Value to all the cerealia. The common sta- 
le manure economically managed will be used for 
this purpose. 

There is another grand means of obtaining ni- 
trogen on the farm — the cultivation of those plants 
whichj requiring little or none from the sotl^ n^ 
ply themselves by drawing largely from the «>. 
This practice is one of the pillars of agrictilture ; 
like liming, and burning clay, it originated widi 
practical men, and as the result of experience, 
but bv regarding it in a scientific point of^ view, it 
will be fully appreciated. We are indebted to 
that profound cnemist and splendid agricolturist, 
Boussingault, for all that is known in this explana- 
tion. 

He raised clover, from seed, in a soil utterly 
destitute of organic matter, and found at the end 
of two months, that it had abstracted from the 
atmosphere and fixed in its structure 10 per cent, 
more nitrogen than the seed contained. In anoth- 
er experiment, with clover transplanted from the 
field into a soU of calcined sand, there was an in- 
crease of 70 per cent, of that element, drawn from 
the air in the same time. Common field peas 
grown from seed in the same soil, also obtained in 
99 days nearly 120 per cent, of nitrogen, above the 
quantity in the grain. 

On the other hand, Boussingault sowed wheat 
under the foregoing circumstances, and at the end 
of two months there was a loss of 9 per cent, of 
the nitrogen the grain had contained. Fine trans- 
planted oat seedlings showed a slight loss, even 
when growing in water. 

By the cultivation of clover, beans, grasses, 
Jerusalem artichoke, &c., provided they arc fill- 
lowed in full growth, immediately before flower- 
ing, any amount of ammoniacal substances can be 
concentrated in the soil. I wish to draw attention 
especially to the Jerusalem artichoke {HeliaTUhus 
tuberosos), because it contains much nitrate of 
potash and ammonia, will grow upon stiff dmj, 
and yields a great quantity of substance. This 
practice is one of the most surprising to those 
who have never resorted to it, ana one of the best 
scientific experiments in agriculture. A sprinkling 
of powdered plaster of Paris will forward dover 
on poor soils. 

In this discursive essay, written at intervals of 
leisnre from more pressing business, there is nrach 
which will receive criticism. On one point I may 
forestall the fiirmer. It will strike him that th^e 
are some substances, as clover, recommended for 
the accomplishment of each of the indications bid 
down, and therefore should meet them alL This 
is true, clover meets all the indications, mider 
some circumstances, and it is within my experi- 
ence to have wimessed a case where a neld that 
would scarcely grow ten bushels of oats to the 
acre, did produce upward of 1,000 lbs. of tobacco 
in three years after, by fallowing a second year*s 
growth of clover. But I have not confined myself 
to recommending clover onhr, because its cultifa- 
tion is not always successful at first ; there are 
tracts of country where it commands so high a 
price that in the contracted economy of new im- 
provers of land, it would be considered too expeo* 
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sive, and clover does not always answer even 
where it takes pretty well. In the same way, a 
perfect burning of clay will answer sometimes by 
Itself, but I prefer to adduce it as a means of ren- 
dering soluble saline matters, for this I know it 
will always effect. 

The remarks made in this, and the foregoing 
papers, will, I trust, be of importance to some 
planters ; they are intentionally made applicable 
to all: there are, however, cases which they will 
not meet ; for should there be a want of any es- 
sential saline matter, as bone-earth, lime, potash, 
sulphuric acid, &c., in the soil, the means laid 
down are not sufficient. In this case, which is 
not to be anticipated, except in barren sand, or on 
those fields which have been known to be severely 
cropped from the times of the first settlement, 
other appliances are wanting ; manures from with- 
out the larm, suited to the soil, must be imported, 
and much expense incurred. On this topic I have 
not time now to write ; but if my attention, now 
fixed on the establishment of an agricultural 
school in the University of New York, should be 
relieved sufficiently for another communication on 
the subject, it will afford me pleasure to point out 
such indications in the soil, as will furnish the 
farmer with the means of detecting the nature of 
the absent saline matter, and (he cheapest plan 
for its restitution. In conclusion, and that the 
matter of these essays may be placed in a clear 
light, I will recapitulate the argument, and gen- 
eral beads. 

Ist. Plants differ in requirinsr a supply of nitro- 
gen (as ammonia, &c) from the soil, as well as 
the atmosphere ; clover, grass, &c., obtain enough 
from the air for ordinary erowih ; wheat, tobacco, 
&c, require an additional quantity to be supplied 
them. 

2d. New lands containing much vegetable mat- 
ter, and under proper drainage, yield ammonia, &c., 
to the roots ot plants, and therefore have all the 
indications of fertility ; but the same lands after a 
time become barren by the loss of the organic 
matters. 

3d. When the vegetable matter disappears, and 
the field lies waste, a sufficient quantity of the 
insoluble saline matters (bone-earth, carbonate of 
lime and magnesia, silicate of potash and soda) 
are not rendered soluble in the course of a season, 
to supply the necessities of luxuriant herbage. 

4th. Tobacco requires a large quantity of these 
saline matters, and by uncovering the soil, leads 
to a considerable waste of its organic ingredients. 

5th. The indications for the restoration of such 
barren soils, when recentlv cleared, are threefold : 

1. To pulverize the soil so that it may become 
porous. 

2. To hasten the solubility of its saline constit- 
uents. 

3. To secure a supply of ammonia. 

The means of accomplishing these indications 
are: 

1st By mechanical contrivances ; by adding ve- 
getable matters, as peat, muck, leaves, fallow 
crops, spreading charcoal,.burning clay, and liming. 

2d. To hasten the solubility of saline matters. 
By limingy burning the surface soil with lime, 



burning clay, the addition of vegetable matters, 
fallow crops. 

3d. To secure a supply of ammonia. By atten- 
tion to the stable, by preserving offal, making nitre 
beds, turning in fallow crops, especially such as 
draw all their nitrogen from the air, as clover, 
Jerusalem artichoke, &c. 

D. P. Gabdner, M. D. 
Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry, 

T^ew York, June, 1844. 

Wool for Europe. — ^We are informed that 
agents of several French and English houses are 
now in this country, examining the clips of our 
finest flocks of sheep, with a view of purchasing 
them up for the European manufacturers of super- 
fine broadcloths. This is an important movement, 
and shows the farmer that a superior quality of 
wool will not want a market, grow it as fast as 
we will. 

In publishing the following communication from 
Mr. Cook, it is proper in us to remark, that 
although the article by Americus of which he 
complains, did not appear till our May No. was 
issued, more than two months after the death of 
Mr. Grove, that it was actually written and sent 
to us at the time of its date, which was several 
days previous to this melancholy event. Furth«- 
more, that we did not ourselves learn of the demise 
of Mr. G. till the last of March, when according 
to our best recollection, the article of Americus 
was in type; although from some circumstance 
which we cannot now recall, it was laid over till 
May, instead of appearing in March, or April, as 
it more properly should have done. Americus did 
not hear of the death of Mr. G. till some time later 
than ourselves; we believe not till the reception 
by him of our April No., containing his obituary 
notice. We know the writer of the article com- 
plained of, as a man of fine sensibilities, and high, 
moral worth, and he will learn with deep regret 
that he ever wrote a line which has caused pain 
to a "helpless family;" and, certainly, had we 
supposed a single word in that article would have 
done so, we should have recalled it, even after 
being in type. Of our own respect and admiration r 
of Mr. Grove as a man, and of his choice, pure 
bred flock of Electoral Saxons, the volumes of this 
periodical bear frequent and ample testimony, and 
it is unnecessary for us to add another word on 
this point There is this consolation, however, in 
the matter, it has given Mr. Cook an opportunity 
of making an able argument in the defence of these 
fine sheep, and he has certainly demonstrably 
proved them animals of high value. Upon reacl- 
ing his article, we are sure that the public will 
agree with us in this, that whatever the loss sos- 
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tained in their kind shepherd, the flocks are not 
wanting in an eloquent defender; and that all 
these remarks will tend to call public attention to 
them more pointedly than if they had never been 
made, and in this way their merits will become 
more known, and a greater anxiety manifested to 
obtain the animals in question. 

ELECTORAL SAXON SHEEP. 

The friends of the late H. D. Grove, have read 
with much surprise and regret, the remarks on 
his valuable flocks of *' Electoral Saxon Sheep," in 
the May No. of the present volume of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, over the signature of Americus, 
The cause of this surprise was not, that a writer 
should express a partiality in favor of the animal 
in which a portion of his property might be in- 
vested, and when comparing it with other varie- 
ties of the same animal, ri?als perhans for the 
public favor, that he should draw conclusions fa- 
vorable to his own kind, and adverse to all others ; 
aU of which being perfectly consistent with every 
day's observation, might have been expected. 
But it arose from circumstances peculiar to this 
case. Mr. Grove slept in a recent grave; his 
more intimate friends had just taken hold to assist 
his bereaved, and at the time, in a great measure, 
helpless family, in the settlement oi his estate ; a 
large proportion of his property was in Saxon 
sheep, and these were advertised for sale ; and yet, 
in the very No. of the periodical in which this 
advertisement appeared, an anonymous correspon- 
dent makes an attack not only on this variety of 
sheep, but upon the very flock by name thus ad- 
vertised. This was a thrust that no one cotild 
anticipate ; and as those who were the most deep- 
ly interested, possessed but an imperfect knowledge 
oif this department of agriculture, no one was pre- 

Sared to ward it off". Had Mr. Grove been alive, 
is ready pen would probably have come to the 
contest, fully capable of deiending his favorite 
Saxons; yet that pen was now forever silenced, 
and they nave been left to the discrimination of an 
enlightened public, for an appreciation of their val- 
uable qualities. 

Americus exhibits great tact through his whole 
article, and especially in that part more directly 
unifer consideration. In his general remarks he 
sajTS, that the Merinos are " undoubtedly the most 
Talnable and pro6 table race of sheep for wool- 
ffrowing purposes, which this country or the world 
nasever seen;" and having made this broad asser- 
tion, without even an attempted shadow of proof, 
be proceeds to compare the Saxons, and especially 
the flock of Mr. Grove, with this most indefinite 
standard of excellence. A seasonable proportion 
of flattery introduces this part of the subject: 
** Mr. Grove, an occasional correspondent of yours, 
whose contributions to your pages I wish could be 
more frequent." "He is a man of worth, as well 
. as of intelligence, and his merit is only surpassed 
Vy his modesty^ But his sheep, though ** of dis- 
tmguished excellence, and believed to possess very 
strong and unquestioned claims to purity of blood," 
are but " delicate and beautiful hot-house plants." 



*■ Mr. Grove is a thorough Saxon shepherd," and 
" of this I need give no better evidence thain bis 
perfect success in raising" these animals, which 
** though so difficult a task in the hands a£ most 
other persons who have tried it in this country," 
he ** finds in it nothing impossible or diflBcolt. hi 
his hands the Saxons live and thrive as well as the 
hardy Merinos do in mine ;" all of which, when 
analyzed, means nothing more nor less, than that 
Mr. Grove has a most valuable flock of pure blood 
Saxons, which, from the fineness and ** admirable 
feltinp^ qualities" of their wool, are becoming grett 
favorites with the public, and consequently very 
much in the way oi Americus^ Merinos. 

The Question, notwithstanding Americus' most 
unqualined assertion, remains yet undecided, what 
in reality constitutes " the most valuable and prof- 
itable race of sheep for wool-growing purposes." 
It is a question of immense importance, subject to 
the influence of a variety of circumstances, easily 
answered in general terms ; yet extremel v difficolt, 
when brought to the test of a practiou solutioiL 
It depends not only upon the facility of raising and 
keepmg the animals, but also upon the demand in 
market for the particular staple thus produced. 
We need coarse wools — we need fine wools— and 
we need a middling quality ; and all of these varie- 
ties are equally necessary to supply the wants of 
the country and the demands of tne market Now 
as we cannot grow the fine wools on the Soaih- 
Downs or Bake wells, nor the coarse wools on the 
Saxons, nor anything but a middling quality on the 
Merinos ; each of these varieties of animal, beccnne 
necessary to fill up its proper space in the wants 
of society ; and the prosperity of^the wool-growing 
community depends much upon the maintenance 
of a due proportion between the quantity prodoced 
of each of these qualities of staple, and tne demand 
for it in the market—and, consequently, if an 
oversupply of either be produced, it must necessa- 
rily depreciate temporarily in value.* 

Another idea, and one to which Americus takes 
particular pains to call the attention of wool-grow- 
ers, is the delicateness and tenderness c£ the Saxon 
sheep, and he compares them with great custo 
with what he considers the more hardy Menno& 
This prejudice (for I think with regard to the pore 
blood Electoral Saxon, it is only a prejudice), has 
become somewhat extensive, anslng from the &ct. 
that during the first two or three years of the spec- 
ulating? mania in Saxon sheep, say fi'om 1824 to 
1827, large numbers of ''miserable counterfeits'" 
were introduced into the coimtry under the name 
of open woolled animals, with their scant 2 lb. 

* To show that the market is not overstocked at preseat 
with Saxon wool, especially with Mr. Grove's kind of Sax- 
on^ I herewith present the bill of the sale of this wool 
this seasoo. 

Middlesex Co. Bought of the Administrators of the 

estate of the late H. D. Grove. Lowell August 7, 1844. 

^ 93 lbs. wool a 85 cts. prTib. 

139 " " a TO ** " « 

252 ** " a &l " " « 

76 " " a 50 " " " 

63 lbs. wool a 85 eta. pr. lb. 

222 " " a 70 " " " 

286 " " a 62 " « " 

i37| « « a ea " " « 

121 '' " s 60 '' '* *^ 
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fleeces, scarcely enough to hide their nakedness ; 
yet from these, whose ill adaptedness to our cli- 
mate is evident in their light fleeces, has arisen 
this general feeling, constitutine an excellent string 
for Americus, and one which he has not failed to 
pull upon. But the writer, who has been inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Grove and his flocks 
during the last fourteen years, can assure Ameri- 
cus and the public, that liis sheep are really, en- 
tirely diflerent animals, and truljr " ought not to 
be associated in idea with the miserable lifl* rafi" 
of the country, passing under the general name of 
Saxons." (a) 

But Americus is entirely in error when he sup- 
poses that the Saxons (I mean the real animah, are 
more liable to disease than other varieties of sneep, 
and especially the Merinos; and that such great 
skill and rare attainments are necessary in order, 
with them, to ** snufi" disease" while it is yet afar 
off, and thus bv timely care and the use of proper 
means, avert tne trouble and danger while it can 
be successfully dealt with, which is usually before 
it would attract ihe attention of common observ- 
ers ;" and as an evidence that such is the fact, the 
writer would observe, that notwithstanding Mr. 
Grove was suddenly and unexp)ectedly taken awav 
at a most critical season for his home flock (20tK 
Feb.), leaving everything in confusion, but one died 
from winterinj^. * Yet.all animals that herd are lia- 
ble to epidemics, and often to very fatal and sweep- 
ing ones, no matter how hardy or how well cared 
for ; and the causes that produce these visitations 
have not yet unveiled their secret sources to the 
penetrating eye of human science. To such de- 
tastating influences, sheep — Merino and Saxon — 
are alike subject, and every variety share and share 
alike ; and the writer has too frequently heard of 
the unfortunate condition, many years since of a 
very distinguished flock of Americus' favorite Me- 
rinos, in a neighbouring town* to believe that they 
are exceptions to this general rule. True, the 
Saxons may require a better shelter in order to 
live, and just live through our winter storms, than 
the Merinos ; yet there is a natural cause for this 
other than a more hardy constitution, and not very 
&vorable to the fleece of the latter animal, while 
at the same time both will do better, at much less 
expense of feed, when properly sheltered, a fact 
well known to every practical wool-grower, as 
well as to the man of science. The reason that 
Merinos can withstand our hard storms better than 
the Saxons, is not probably found in their posses- 
siog any more hardy constitutions ; but in the cir- 
cumstance that a secretion of the skin, or some of 
its glands, gathers from the surface into the wool, 
and so glues it up as to render it impervious to 
water. This substance gathering in the wool, 
serves as a bed for dirt of every kind, and hence 
when we hear of the heavy Merino fleeces from 
this or that flock, we must calculate that thev 
consist of " turn, yolk, dirt, and other substances," 
and from 4o to 60 per cent only of wool. This 
8]]bstance» while it serves in some degree as a nat- 
ural shelter for the animal, so far depreciates the 
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• The flock of Merinos m Pittstown, Rens. Co. bclong- 
r to the late Cadwalader Golden, Esq., where hundreds 
these TaXsaUe aaimals were sw^t off in a single season 



value of the fleece, as in the end to be much more 
expensive than the artificial shelter required by the 
Saxons. 

The Saxons belonging to the estate of Mr. Grove 
have been bred with great care, and from the best 
quality of this celebrated stock of sheep; and 
while from long and careful management they 
have become perfectly acclimated* they have, by 
hts uniformly selecting the most perfect animals 
for increasing his stocK, even improved during the 
operation ; till they can boast, not only of being 
unsurpassed by any flock in the country, for purity 
of blood and nneness of staple, but of being une- 
(jualled by any other of the same quality of wool, 
in beauty of form and average weight of fleece. 
How then stands the question between the " Elec- 
toral Saxons,^' and Americus' Merinos ? He ac- 
knowledges that " the Saxons live and thrive in" 
Mr. Grove's hands as well as the hardy Merinos 
do in his own ; and the writer of this article knows, 
that manv flocks of more or less purity of blood, 
live and thrive, perhaps eq^ually well in the hands 
of many others in this vicinity. The Saxons are 
kept on much less food— afford nearUr as high aa 
average weight of fleece — of much finer staple — 
and commanding a higher price in market — require 
an artificial shelter, which in reality costs much 
less than the natural one depreciates the value of 
the fleece of the Merinos — are no more subject to 
disease than the latter, and are calculated to sup- 
ply an equally necessary space in the wants of so- 
ciety — all of which considerations give them a 
rank much in front of the Merinos. 

The noble flocks of our late friend, however, caa 
no longer be kept together, and in a few weeks 
more are destinea to be scattered to the four winds ; 
and when I look about this ref^ion of country, and 
see how much the wool-growing stock has beea 
improved; and when I hear almost evenr one, 
now that envy is silenced in the grave, frankly give 
the credit of this improvement to them, and the 
influence that their able management has shed 
around them, I cannot but look upon their scatter- 
ing under these circumstances — the breaking up 
of these pure fountains for the nations improve- 
ment — as a public calamity. 

S. A. Cook. 

Buskirks Bridge, Aug. 16, 1844. 

(a) We are much obliged to Mr. C. for quoting 
from some remarks of ours (see Vol. II. page 341), 
where we expressed a decided wish that Mr. 
Grove would no longer allow his sheep to jrass 
under the general name of Saxons, since it nad 
been so basely misused in this country ; but would 
hereafter distini?uish his flocks by the name whick 
justly belonged to them — ** Electoral Saxons." 



PAULAR MERINOS— NO 6. 

In my last, I made sundry enquiries of Mr. Jew- 
ett, to all which I hope he will soon seefit to favor 
your readers with simple and direct replies. la 
order to encourage him, bv a good example, to 
answer civil questions, I will now endeavor to tefh 
pond to some of kis inquiries. He asks me, in 
regard to the ikr^atiness of the Paolars, whether 
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Or DO all of them have an equal development of 
that peculiarity. I presume not. You rarely Bnd 
two animals or things exactly alike. I merely 
spoke of it as being a general characteristic of the 
family. He also wants I should explain about 
some spots or marks on his sheep, which he says 
they usually bear, small spots of a ** sandy" (or 
brownish yellow?) color, about the legs, face, Sec. 
I would here premise, that I am no astrologer, or 
'* wise man of the east," nor at all gifted in deci- 
phering " 5Po/*," or interpreting the meaning of 
"ring-streaked and speckled" peculiarities in 
sheep. He doubtless knows quite as much about 
«uch things as I do, and perhaps more. I never 
heard of a race of Merino sheep in which such 
spots wer^ esteemed a good sign, or a desirable 
pNeculiarity ; still less should I consider them as a 
distinguishing mark of the Paular branch of the 
Merino family. But, for Mr. J*s comfort, I would 
say, that if he is satis6ed his sheep are arood, he 
had better not worry or trouble himself about 
their " spots" or " marks." I know of but one 
race of sheep common in this country, which are 
usually apt to have spots, and often of a yellow- 
ish brown or mulatto color, on their legs and faces. 
I mean of course, those fine English mutton sheep, 
the South Downs. Now although I am not, as I 
said before, " a wise man of the east," yet being 
a Yankee, by birthright, I suppose I might hazard 
a guess or conjecture, which is freely at the ser- 
vice of Mr. Jewett if it will be of any benefit to 
him. Is it not possible that those spots and marks 
may throw some light on the origin of his sheep ? 
If they are, as many persons now consider them 
to be, mongrels, may not the spots be indications 
of the cross or mixture of blood, more or less 
remote, either with the South Down or some other 
sort of large English mutton sheep, which would 
account very naturally for the present /orm of his 
sheep, which he describes as being so handsome 
and perfect in the body, as well as for their being 
" good for mutton," as described by Mr. Chapman 
of Middlebury, in my quotation from the Transac- 
tions of the N. Y. State Society. It would also 
explain the peculiar harshness and bad Quality of 
the wool of his buck Pedro, or No. 1, (the one he 
bought of Mr. Hull,) which I originally spoke of 
as closely resembling South Down wool, it being 
such as probably never grew on a pure Merino 
sheep, since the world was made. However, in 
view of everything, it is my own impression ant 
belief, that the mixture of blood in the spurious or 
Wallingford Paulars, was made long since, with 
the old native mutton sheep of the country, which 
it is well known, were of English blooid unim- 
proved, and the mixture of which with Merino, 
would account naturally for the present form and 
large size of the sheep, as well as for the charac- 
ter and quality of the wool. I can afibrd no fur- 
ther light in regard to the "spots" and " marks" 
on Mr. Jewett's sheep. 

If he wishes to pursue the • subject further, he 
might probably derive useful aid in the investiga- 
tion, by calling in counsel, his intimate friend and 
coadjutor, Mr. Randall, the " able corresponding 
secretary" of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, who I believe has formerly recommended 



to the owners of fine flocks, the use of South 
Down bucks, as an advantageous mixture of blood ; 
though in truth, a more pernicious one for growers 
of fine wool, could not possibly be devised, as my- 
self, and many others, have Ions; since learned, to 
our own cost, by experience. Mr. Jewett's friend 
Randall, b understood to be still pursuing his ex- 

Eeriments in mixing with South Down blood ; but 
ow he succeeds in that " practical amalgamation" 
of while with black, (or to speak strictly, a white- 
faced sheep with a black or brown-faced one, dark or 
brown faces and legs being a peculiar mark of the 
beautiful formed South Downs,) we are not inform- 
ed. If his flock is small, and composed of sheep 
of no great value, whose blood he does not mind 
spoiling, and his object is mutton and amusement 
for himself, without caring for quality of xcool^ 
then it will do, and on a small scale can do no 
great harm, unless fn misleading others (owners of 
Saxon Merino flocks) by his example. His con- 
tinued dabbling in the mixture ot South Down 
blood, which he has certainly a perfect right to do 
as much and as long as he hkes, shows, however, 
the sincerity of his advice to others, and his owu 
willingness to take the miserable medicine which 
he is understood to have prescribed or suggested 
to others, as a remedy and "restorer of constitu- 
tion" in their flocks, failing and drooping under the 
baneful and almost ruinous efiects of the cross of 
Saxon blood. Perhaps, however, Mr. Randall, by 
fraternizing with Mr. Jewett in the investigation 
of his " spots and marks," may find in some of 
Mr. J's sheep (the spurious Paular for instance,) 
the South Down mixture, or something equivalent 
to it, all done, and ready to his hand, and thus be 
spared the trouble of pursuing his own experiments 
in that line, or at least accomplish by means of my 
suggestions, an important saving of time therein. 
By a na tural tram of association, between the 
name of Mr. Randall, and the N. Y. State Ag. 
Society (in which he has for a long time had the 
office of corresponding secretary,) I am reminded 
of the Society's exhibition last fall, at Rochester, 
at which Mr. Jewett exhibited some specimens 
of his sheep. I believe the general impression 
there, among good judges, was, that Mr. J's Pau- 
lars were spurious, or at best but a " humbug;" 
at least I heard this opinion freely expressed by 
woolgrowers who were there, and examined 
them, and who could have no prejudice against 
them, nor any possible motive for disparaging 
them. I fancy that Mr. Jewett, in his visit to 
Rochester, found no advantage, and small reason 
for complacency of feelinsf, so far as his sheep 
were concerned. I looked with some Ut^e curi- 
osity to see what would be said of them by the 
Society's committee on fine-woolled sheep ; and 
found in their official report the following choice 
morceau. As it is short, I will take the liberty 
of quoting the entire paragraph. " Several bocks 
were presented for exhibition by Mr. S. W. Jew- 
ett, or Vermont, said by him to' be of the Panlar 
breed, which we were also told have produced 
heavy fleeces." The italicising of the extract, 
is my own, just to bring out its full meaning. 
Admirable ! and prudent too, is it not ? though 1 
must confess it is rather meagre. It is not ex- 
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actly what the poet calls "damning with faint 
praise." Of course the comnaittee must say 
something ; they felt bound in courtesy to do it. 
They could not in conscience express a favorable 
opimon, nor say anything more than they did. 
How could they have penned a sentence, which 
would say any less ! If possible to do it, it 
could only be done by some nm of language, 
which I have not learned. Their notice is truly 
*• a caution." They were judges, and knew 
what they were talking about. They did not 
mean to oe led into endorsing (as Mr. Jewett 
probably intended they should do) the weight of 
the fleeces, and the story of the breed, ** Said 
by him to be Paulars.'' That was safe. The 
committee was not quite ** so green," as to let the 
Vermonter ** use^^ them, and thus " come Yankee 
over »em." They knew loo much for that, by a 

food deal. I fancy that Mr. Jewett could hardly 
ave made much capital out of the report of 
that committee, on the strength of which to sell 
spurious Paular bucks, last fall. The committee 
Teiy properly would not consent to lend the oflfi- 
cM imprimatur and influence of the N. Y. State 
Society, in praise of his sheep, and in furtherance 
of his views of speculation on the public credu- 
lity, though it is hardly to be wondered at, that 
Mr. Jewett should have expected almost any- 
thing of them, after what he had previously ex- 
perienced from the kind and obligmg temper of 
his two friends, Mr. Randall, and the other Sec- 
retary of the State Society, Mr. Luther Tucker 
of the Albany Cultivator, in giving place for two 
succeeding years to his pictures and ram letters 
(i. e., advertisements in disguise,) in the publish- 
ed volumes of " Transactions of the N. Y. State 
Ag. Society ;" thus making profitable use of the 
State Society, as a medium of special advertising 
for him through its publications, as he had pre- 
viously been m the habit of using the columns 
of the Albany Cultivator, on which I have al- 
ready animadverted, in my last communication. 
The thouffht strikes me forcibly, that had Mr. 
Jewett (in the homely, but expressive words of 
the old saying,) " known which side his bread 
was buttered on," he would have left his sheep 
at home, sooner than have taken them to the 
Rochester exhibition. If he is a wise man, a 
Solomon indeed, he will in future avoid showin^r 
his sheep before a committee composed of such 
shrewd and skilful judges, as Mr. Morrell and 
others, who were on the Merino ^heep commit- 
tee at Rochester last year. Indeed, to do him 
justice, Mr. J. seams not to have been very slow 
to learn by experience, the lesson of wisdom ; 
for though we expected him to come out and 
show some of his sheep at the exhibition of our 
American Institute last fall, (held in this city', 
shortly after the State Society fair at Rochester,) 
yet we saw nothing of either him or his sheep. 
He had grown wiser than to come. He had not 
forgotten Rochester ; notwithstanding he had ex- 
pressed, and given strong assuraiice, of his inten- 
tion to come and exhibit his sheep at the city of 
New York, he disappointed us. But it admitted 
of easy explanation, and therefore his failing to 
come, excited but little surprise. For one, I was 



not disposed to blame him for not coming. I 
could understand his feelings, and he was right. 
It would have done him no good. To show his 
sheep before good judges at a few more such 
places, would have been well nigh " a finisher" 
to his profitable game of selling " pure Paular 
bucks." The business of ram selling, would soon 
be, as they say, at a discoimt with him. 

I have not remarked on Mr. J^s personality, in 
sneering at me as being a *' city gentleman," who 
therefore could not have handled many sheep with 
his own hands. It is true, I have dwelt some in 
cities, but more and earlier in the country; and 
though I do not tbink to imitate his exaoople in 
making a boast of the fact, yet (as you Mr. Editor, 
well know,) my hands in time past, have been and 
still are^ not tznused, nor wholly unfamiliar with 
the fleeces of sheep, and with the animals that 
produce them. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding, I would 
here remark, that I do not wish needlessly and 
sweepinglv, to disparage and call in question the 
motives of'any or all who have had a hand or agen- 
cy in giving currency to the "Paular" humbug, 
which I presume must, by this time, be consider^ 
as pretty well *' used up" and exploded. 

Even Mr. Jewett, (as I have before said,) may 
himself have been deceived, as well as have been 
the instrument of misleading others, as to the ex« 
istence of "pure Paular" sheep in the country, at 
the present day, and in his possession. 

I wish most particularly to be understood as not 
impeaching, by anything I have said, the motives 
or character ot Mr. Randall, who I have no doubt, 
has been sincere in what be has written and pub- 
lished in praise and defence of Mr. Jewett's (and 
his own) spurious, or Vermont Paulars. Messrs. 
Jewett, Avery, & Co., in puffing their sheep, were 
certainly very fortunate m obtaining, or enjoying 
the benefit, of the pen and services of a writer so 
gifted and popular as Mr. R. But I do not for a 
moment supiK)se that a man so respectable, and 
honorable as Mr. Henry S. Raftdall, would have 
thus consented to act as puff-writer, or trumf" 
eter to such a concern, had he not himself m 
some way been so far imposed upon and deceived, 
as honestly to believe in the purity of blood of 
those spurious or mongrel sheep, and that they 
were fairly entitled to the specific name of Paular^ 
which was so improperly claimed for them by 
their owners, and whose claims to that high name, 
it is believed had in truth no foundation whatever. 
But with the light which they now have, I do not 
see why Mr. Randall and all other honest and fair- 
minded men, who have endorsed, or been instru- 
mental in giving aid and currency to the Paular 
humbug, should not at once, and promptly, come 
out, and in a spirit of candor, publicly renounce 
their error, and admit that they have been deceiv- 
ed, and cannot maintain their ground. This would 
now be the frank and manly thing. I commend it 
to their attention. The earlier they do it, the 
better the thing will appear for them. 

I cannot promise when you shall again hear 
from me, but remain, as ever, yours faithfully. 

Examiner. 

New York, February Ist, 1844. 

• 
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CULTURE OF SILK. 

As requested, I forward you a sketch of Mr. 
Gill's cradle for feeding^ worms, and the following 
account of the culture of silk. 



^ 



\ 



2 



Side View of Febding-Ceadle. — Fig. 53. 




I'eansvebsb View of Feeding-Cradle.— Fig. 54. 

I have five patches of mulberry ; in all, ten or 
twelve acres; two parct^h of which you have 
seen. I'Ke one adfomiiig' ™y garden, by estima- 
tion, may furnish folisge sufficient for one and a 
half millions o( worms* The mo I berries consist 
of the While, BUck, Alpine, FSr^josa, Moretta, 
Alata, MuhicayNs, Aamtic^and hu'Z'i leaf Canton. 
The two la tier i preler for my own use, the Can- 
ton for early fcedjng with foliai::e, and the Asiatic 
for branch feeding. The Canton is highly ap- 
proved of for producing heavy and firm cocoons, 
which, by competent testimony and experiments, 
have been found in favor of the Canton feed, as 
five to eight, and is the true species used by the 
Chinese, as testified by a resident missionary, 
the Rev. £. C. Bridgman, and more recently by 
Dr. Parker, while on his late visit to the United 
States. I consider the Pea-nut variety of worms 
the best for producing the most silk of a good 
quality. 

From an elevated plat near my cocoonery you 
had a view of our extensive meadows spread out 
at the foot of Mount Holyoke. My cocoonery you 
have examined with its fixtures for feeding silk 
worms, the mode of open feeding, ventilator, and 
Tentilating cradles. Smce you Idt the whole has 
been completed, with hammocks suspended over 
the cradles easily put in motion, and so construct- 
ed that no offal can drop into the cradles beneath, 
Dor interfere with the rockinfi^ motion or winding ; 
the arrangement is much admired, and estimated 
to accommodate half a million of worms or more, 
to be fed at a time. About half of the cocoonery 
has hurdles of lattice- work, covered in part with 

fiuze netting 4 feet wide and four tiers in height 
he cocoonery is supposed to be sufficiently open 
€Q the sides, ends, and roof» to admit a free circu- 



lation of pure air. The flooring is the natural 
earth. 

The past winter has been uncommonly severe 
on grape vines, fruit, forest, and mulberry trees; 
the Asiatic I found the most hardy of any other, 
and the Canton the earliest in foliage. On the 2}8t 
and 22d of May, were severe frosts, destroying 
garden vegetables and injuring some early mulber- 
ry foliage — ice was formed in many places. The 
accounts from Vermont and New Hampshire are 
so disastrous as to delay early feeding ; while ia 
Northampton, June 14, at one of my planta- 
tions, you saw silk worms in the act of wiodiog, 
and others in good forwardness. On the day df 
your departure, I received a letter from a distant 
silk-grower, a staunch promoter of the one early 
and open crop system, that on account of the uo- 
propitious season and condition of his trees, he 
would delay fetching out his worms to the last of 
June, and then make his great effort upon one 
crop. To provide against premature haichini; of 
silk worms, or the disaster of an early frost, it is 
advisable to have foliage gathered and dried the 
year preceding, which being pulverized and moist- 
ened with water, may be given the worms until 
new foliage appears, and the worms will eat it 
freely. 

To obtain the most and best foliage of the 
mulberry, it will be necessary, every spring to 
cut or head them down within three or four inches 
of the ground, and preserve the stalks for bark 
silk. I have a quantity of them saved, and bark 
peeled from the large Asiatics to be used for ma- 
king bark silk, and a quantity of mulberry leares 
saved for making paper ; the whole process has 
not yet been camea out with either, but has been 
successfully done in France, as testified by M. 
Frassinett. I am endeavoring to have it demon- 
strated here, by subjecting boih stalk and peeled 
bark to the operation of steaming with soap and 
water to facilitate the separation of the bark from 
the wood, and the outside cuticle from the fibrous 
substance of the bark, before trying the operation 
of the brake, for dressin^r, cardmg, spinning, &c. 
Should it prove successful it will be made public. 
Hopes are entertained that what has been dune 
may be done again ; that Yankee ingenuity and 
perseverance may prove a match for foreign cheap 
labor. 

The present time has been called the age of in- 
vention and improvement. But if there is nothing 
new under the sun, and if what is, has been, and 
may be again, then we may hope to be b»e6ted 
by the reproduction of astonishing results in all 
coming time, and even now, wMe there has been 
anxious inquiry for some easy mode to separate the 
bark of the mulberry from the wood, a historical 
fact has been recently communicated, by which 
some 240 years ago, in the year 1600, an accideat 
occurred which resulted in the manu&ctuie of a 
handsome fabric from the fibrous berk of the mol- 
berry, with the inference^ that the bark bad been 
previously used for the manufiicture of cordage, oa 
account of the superior strength of the fibrous lark 
over that of other materials u:»ed for cordage. 

Under date of June 6, 1844, I have b^ &- 
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Tored with a letter from the presideDt of ooe of the 
most ancient and eminent literaiy institutions of our 
conn try, who expresses his opinion of the progress 
of silk culture as follows : ^ I am gratified to find 
a renewed and more general interest excited at 
the present time. If this awakinsr up to a scien- 
tific and practical consideration of the subject is 
not soon crowned with signal success, I am satis- 
fied it will not be for want of enterprise or skill in 
our countrymen, but merely from the high price 
of labor, compared with the scanty wa^es given 
in other silk-erowing countries; eyen this consid- 
eration, though it may retard for a while the com- 
plete success of this department of productive in- 
dustry, will not prevent its ultimate triumph." 
The above is the opinion of one of the most scien- 
tific men of the ajge, and who in early life,, was 
himself a silk-grower. His opinion accords with 
that of many others of high consideration in the 
United States. 

While yiewii^ the flourishing condition of one 
of my midberry patches, you asked with what it 
had been manured ? and received for answer, 
ashes and the deciduous foliage. The foliage you 
thought could be gathered for making paper, and 
answered, that there would be sufificient defective 
foliag-e left to manure the land. The foliage is 
richer than any stable manure, and stable manure 
should never be applied to the mulberry. I hare 
not had occasion ine last o or 6 vears to use even 
ashes as a manure, but keep the land in good tilth 
by frequent hoeing. If you found these mnlber- 
nes more flourishing than others you had seen, it 
may be attributed in a great measure to frequent 
hoeing and dressing with the decayed mulberry 
foliage. 

The soil is a light sandy loam, and previous to 
its being stocked with mulberry would not yield 
the value of $10 in any erop, and now my feeder 
says, if his worms do well, he hopes to take $800 
for the crop ! A parr of this lot bemg stocked with 
Alpine, Broosa, and Asiatic mulberry of 6 to 10 
feet in height, in rows 3 feet apart, and haying 
fifrowQ so vigorously as to shade each other, and 
nable to have spotted leaves, to avoid this, and 
procure more, larger, and better foliage, I have cut 
away or headed down every other row within 3 or 
4 inches of the ground, and from the stumps have 
sprung up a multitude of thrifty sprouts now fit 
for use, and the leaves three times larger than the 
leaves on the standard trees, so fresh and tender, 
that it is hoped, in some measure, that thev may 
answer the purpose of seedling foliage so highlv 
recommended by M. Frassinett, who has the fol- 
low in|r encomium on seedling foliage: that 100 lbs. 
of such foliage, is worth n^r 200 lbs. of old leaves 
to make the same quantity of cocoons — in fact 
worth nearly double the quantity of other foliage. 
I have caused considerable bark to be stripped 
from the Asiatic trees cut away for manufacturmg 
purposes, and M. Rouviere of Lyons, has proved 
that the bark of voung shoots, submitted to the 
same process as hemp, yields abundant silk fibre 
to maKe beautiful tissues. I should advise silk- 
growers to preserve the shoots — ^have them barked 
m the best way, and the silky fibre rotted, carded, 
sptin, and wove. M. Rouviere asserts, that it will 



be not only fine and strong, but take the most 
beautiful colors. Of the bark, ropes and nets are 
made in the Morea, and may be used with great 
advantage in the manufacture of paper, tc^ether 
with the foliage. 

The Canton and Asiatic seed sown this year are 
in a flourishing condition for plantation use, exclu- 
sive of several mulberry plantations which will 
be for rent or growing silk on shares next spring. 
Up to the first of July, worms have been uncom- 
monlv healthy ; the probable etiPects of more open 
ventilation than in former years. 

Mr. Dabney, consul at Fayal, now in Boston, has 
two millions of worms at present on feed. S. 
Whitmarsh, at Jamaica, has 360 of what he calls 
creolized native eggs in coastant fee6y which go 
through the whole course to the cocoon in 24 days* 
The eggs hatch in 10 days after being laid. He 
has received the Silk Report, and made such im- 
provement as to save, in all, nine tenths of the 
usual labor. The silk cause at Jamaica occasions 
great interest in £&gland for its prosperity and suc- 
cess. 

D. St£BBUf8. 

Northamptonf Mass,^ July 1844. 



HAY RIGGING. 
































Side View of* Hay Rigging. — Fig. 55. 




Transvssse View of Hat Rigging. — Fig. 56w 

Above I give a rough drawing of a kind of hay 
rigging in use in this place, which, for cheapness, 
convenience, and efficiency, surpasses any I have 
ever seen. 

Figure 55 represents a ladder 14 feet long, in- 
tended to be set edgewise on the bolsters of a 
wa^ ; the bottom edge being of light wood, say 
3^ mches in diameter, and the top smaller, with 
the rounds or slats prelecting about 4 inches. Let 
there he two such ladders placed slanting with the 
tops outward, and braced in the maner of tenre 
56, by pieces of boards with 3 inch holes to fit oa 
the ends of the ladders, the tops being connected 
by horizontal pieces, and the bottoms likewise, and 
a piece connecting the top of one side with the 
bottom of the other, and secured by a wooden pin. 
A square staple should be put in the bottom of 
each ladder about the middle, through which to 

Jmt a slat, and the bottom of the rigging can be 
brmed of one or more boards retting on this sbtt 
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and eke bolsters of the wagon. One man can pat 
m rigging of this kind together, and take it apart» 
and put it tinder shelter, instead of having to col- 
lect all the forces of a farm as is often the ease 
with many lumbering things in use. 

Charles Stabb^Jr. 
Mendkam, N. X, My, 1844. 

NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

The object of this Institute is to aflford facilities 
to those desirous of entering upon a course of study 
preparatory to farming, the advantage of which 
has been made evident by the researches of a large 
number of scientific men and experienced agricul- 
turists. 

The necessity for an improved system of hus- 
bandry is apparent from the decreasiaorharvests of 
many parts of the sea-board States. The present 
reckless tillage of too many of our farmers, re- 
duces the finest lands to sterility hy a succession of 
exhausting crops ; and emigration is the conse- 

3uence. These evils, unless speedily checked, will 
^ estroy our prosperity ; for the cultivation of grain 
is becoming unprofitable, and too great an impor- 
tation of food from the west would in a short time 
absorb the resources of the wealthiest eastern 
Stales. The only effectual remedy is the improve- 
ment of cultivation ; not a mere application of tons 
of manure, and shiploads of lime, per acre, hut 
their economical use. Common manuring has 
been practised from the remotest antiquity, and 
good crops have been obtained ; but it is the judi- 
cious addition of such substances as are necessary 
to the soil, in proper quantity, with a t>iew of at' 
taining a definite purpose, that constitutes pro' 
fessionol agriculture. 

To individuals, this system will prove a source 
of wealth, even on ordmary lands. Less capital 
is required to hold the same surface, because 
every acre yields a revenue ; two or three crops 
can be taken annually, where one is now scarce- 
ly attainable ; the heavy expenses of manuring 
and keeping stock are reduced to a trifle ; and 
machines can be made to perform much of the 
work now in the hands of laborers, sustained at a 
heavy expense. In maintaining sheep and cattle, 
the use of food properly prepared and selected for 
its chemical value, will reduce the charges to the 
lowest point, while the development of the ani- 
mals is better secured. 

By requiring a preliminary course of studies, 
and intrcKlucing the exactness of science into agri- 
culture, it will rise to the dignity of a profession, 
and be regarded as a suitable calling for persons of 
liberal education, instead of an obscure art. Num- 
bers of talented young men, who, after leaving 
college, see no other roads to distinction or wealth 
but medicine, en^neering, law, or divinity, will 
direct their energies towards the improvement of 
farming ; a change not less serviceable to the art 
than advantageous to themselves ; whereby they 
exchange the uncertainty of competition in em- 
ployments already overstocked for the certainty of 
systematic agriculture. The studies of the insti- 
tute are agriculture, chemistry, analysis, and phys- 
idogy ; and measures have been taken to mtro- 



duce a course of instruction in agricultoral me^ 
chanics and rural architecture. These are distinct 
classes, so that students can attend any separaiely. 

In Agriculture will be taught ail facts in chem* 
istry, geology, and botany, useful to the fanner- 
the drainage and preparation of soils—the coUo 
lion, storage, and preservation of provender and 
fruits — the feeding and improvement of stock- 
management oi orchards, vineyards, &c — the prep* 
aration and economy of manures, both orguiic 
and mineral, with their action and causes of success 
or failure. In short, all the topics embraced ia tbe 
courses given by Professors ot Agrictdture in E* 
ropean colleges, will be discussed. 

Chemistry, as an abstract science, is taught bj 
Professor Draper in the University. 

Anatomy and Physiology by Professor PiTti" 
SON. This course is directed more especially to an 
examination of the structure and functions of dte 
human body, and may be attended with grot 
profit to the student. 

Analysis of Soils, the ashe? of plants, and ma- 
nures, will be conducted by the students under ike 
direction of the subscriber, with such assistance as 
may be required. 

The city of New York offers numerous tdfan- 
tages in carrying out the objects of the Instimte— 
the facility of access — the high cultivation of many 
farms, nurseries, &c., in the vicinity — the cookt- 
vatories and market gardens — the large colleetioos 
of farming implements — the choice seeds obtain- 
abte — the numerous artificial and mineral manares 
that can be examined — constitute it the best local- 
ity in the United States. Good board and lodging 
near the University can be had for from $2,50 to 
to $3,00 per week. 

The Institute is situated in the University ot 
New York. It opens the first Monday of Novem- 
ber, and continues in session until the Istof Maieh. 
This period has been chosen for the acceommoda- 
tion of those engaged in farming. Fees for the 
course on Agriculture, $20 ; for Analysis, $30 ; for 
both, $40. The courses on Agriculture aodADair 
ysis are conducted by 

D. Pf Gardneb, M. D., 
Formerly Prof of Chemistry, 4"C., in Han^fdm, 

Sidney College, Va. 

For further information address, poet-paid, Di. 
Gardner, 412 Fourth street, New York. 

MAKING CHEESE. 

On a farm capable of supporting twelve cows, 
two cheeses of about 10 lbs. each may dailf be 
made, in the months of May, June, and July. The 
evening's milk is kept untouch^ till the next 
morning, when the cream is taken off and ^t to 
warm in a brass kettle, heated in (»rder to bnng it 
to the temperature of new milk from the cow. 
The cows being milked early in the mcmiing, the 
morning's new milk and the night's milk prepared 
as above, are put into a large tub together, with 
the cream. Then a portion of rennet, which has 
been soaked in water milk-warm the evening be 
fore, and sufficient to coagulate the milk, is pat into 
the tub, after which it is covered up warm and left 
to stand about half an hour, or till coagulated, at 
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which time it is turned orer \vi(h a bowl to 
separate the whey from the curds, and broken soon 
tfter with the hand and bowl, in very small parti- 
fles ; the whey being separated by standing some 
liaie, is taken from the curd and sinks to the bot- 
tom. The curd is then collected into a part of the 
nb, and a board is placed thereon which weighs 
torn 6D to 120 lbs., to press out the whey.. When 
it is getting into a more solid state, it is cut and 
tarned over in slices several times to extract all 
the whey, and then weighed as before. These 
operations may occupy about an hour and a half. 
It is then taken from the tub and broken very small 
by the hand or cut very fine by a cheese-knife, and 
put into a cheese-vat, enlarged in depth by a hoop 
to hold the quantity, it being more than the bulk 
when finally put to the press. The side is pressed 
well by hand, and with a board well weighted 
placed at the top. The cheese is thus drained of 
lis whey, then shifted out of the vat, having a cloth 
first spread on the top of it, and reversed on the 
cloth into another vat, or even into the same. 
which, however, must be always fresh scalded, 
and thus made warm before the cheese is returned 
into iu The top part is now broken down to the 
middle, has salt mixed with it, is reversed as before, 
then pressed by hand, weighed, and has the re- 
maining whey extracted. This done, the cheese 
is a^ain reversed into a scalded warm vat, with a 
doth beneath the cheese ; a hoop is also put round 
the upper edge of the cheese and within the sides 
of the vat, the cheese being first enclosed in a 
cloth, and the edge of it put within the vat. 
Finally, it is put into a press of thirteen pounds 
weight and pressed very hard. In four hours it is 
shifted and turned, and after four hours again 
treated in the same manner. After this it is taken 
oat and carried to the drying room, and turned 
every day until it grows hard. 

HuLDAH Andrews & Sons. 

Winchesterj Conn. 

We have frequently eaten of the above cheese, 
and found it of a very superior quality. It bears 
a high reputation in this market, and commands 
more than double the price of common cheese. 
The method of making it seems simple; but we 
have no doubt the perfect neatness and regularity 
of all the manipulations tend greatly to its supe- 
riority. The sweet pastures of that part of Con- 
necticut doubtless have their influence on the 
quality of milk, as it is impossible to make a 
superior kind of cheese or butter from poor pastures. 

ADDRESS OF THE NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

To Farmers, Gardeners, and the friends of Agri- 
culture in all the States of the Union : 
Felloto Citizens — ^In carrying into execution the 
great objects of the American Institute, it appears 
to us that the cultivation of the earth gains in its 
importance, from year to year, among the most 
enlightened men of the world. Since the time 
(1796) when our glorious Washington asked from 
the nation the aid of its purse and power to pat- 
ronize Agriculture, (the last session of his admin- 
istration,) to this day, that noble interest has been 
swelling in importance in all civilized coimtries, 



and now claims the choice men of all ranks and 
classes of society for its disciples. 

You have a national department for your Navy — 
one for your Money — one for your Diplomacy — 
one for your Postage — you have a place to issue 
Patents to encourage the arts and useful inven- 
tions ; — but you have no place in which can be 
concentrated the knowledge which must accom- 
pany your mighty labors in the garden and the 

The New York Farmers* Club is desirous of 
your meeting in one great Convention here at the 
next annual show in October, on the 11th day there- 
of, to deliberate, among other things, upon the pro- 
priety of soliciting from Congress efiScient aid to 
Agriculture, and as a means the establishment of 
a Home Department so earnestly desired by our 
Washington. We cordially approve of the ad- 
dress of the Institute calling such Convention, in 
which its objects are more fully set forth ; and we 
hope the press of our country will lend its effec- 
tual aid in giving it publicity tofarmers,gardener8y 
and the friends of agriculture generally. 

You will perceive the ereat advantages to be 
derived from such a central point, where all infor- 
mation will be collected, and thence diffused. Let 
iLs then come together in the name of Washington, 
looking steadily and exclusively to the agricultural 
welfare of our country. 

Jeremiah Johnson, 
President of the New York Farmers'* Club. 

Henry Meigs, Secretary, 

P. S. Gentlemen desirous of a copy of the full 
address, calling this Convention, will be supplied 
by applying at the Repository of the American 
Institute in the Park, New York. Editors who 
publish the same, and send a copy to the New 
York Farmers' Club, at the American Institute, 
will have forwarded to them a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. 

NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

From the Ist to the 20th of this month is the proper 
time for sowing wheat in the northern States. If put 
in before, excessive heat and drought prevent early and 
rapid germination, which is undesirable^ and exposes 
it when up to the ravages of the Hessian fly. If sowm 
later, the plant seldom ocqaires sufficient depth and 
strength of root to stand the frost heaving of winter, 
and it is move liable to mildew or rust in the following 
summer. As this is the great agricultural staple in 
many of the States, it is of vast consequence in the ag- 
gregate, that every precaution should be taken to in- 
sure good crops. 

If clay lands have been pared and burnt, or under- 
drained, or well charged with enriching vegetable ma- 
nures, by which they have become lighter and more 
pervious to air and water, it is sufficiently prepared by 
two good plowings a little time previous to sowing ; if 
such condition is lacking, no proper preparation can 
be made on such soil for wheat, without a good sum- 
mer fallow, in which the soil is thrown up, where not 
saturated with rain so as to bake, and exposed to the 
ameliorating influences i>f air, sun, and dews. When 
this has been thoroughly done, such soils produce a 
laige growth of the best wheat, and in Europe they 
arc universally considered the very choicest wheat 
lands. 
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When the ground is ia food condition to receive the 
seed, it may bie sown and harrowed in with a heavy 
drag, burying the seed ahoot three inches. The exper- 
iment has been tried for a series of years in Scotland of 
plowing it in to a depth of six inches; hui we bek ev- 
idences of its utility in this country. The seed should 
be perfectly eUany free from light chaiy grains. To 
insure this, either raise it younelf, such as you know 
to be good, or pay a ItUie extra and get it from an ap- 
proved source, by which you wiM secure another advan- 
tage more than equivalent to the additional cost, the 
braefits of a change of soil, which is an advantage in 
all seeds. The next operation is preparing the seed. 
This is usually done by washing it in a strong brine, 
in which the light and imperfect grains, and the smut 
will float, and may be poured off. If very smutty, it 
should be washed three times thoroughly* AAer the 
Vrine has been mostly drained out, quick-lime must be 
•ifted upon it, and stirred, to that every grain shall 
have a good coating. This iprocess assists the future 
crops in two ways, by effectnally destroying sront, and 
by giving an early and healthy growth to the f4ant. 
This is &e system adopted by the best wheat growers 
in the ceotrid part of New York, the great granary of 
the north. Tonng's Annals gives the result of several 
experiments in sowing wheat, which proved that while 
«ne bed of unprepared wheat gtive three hundred and 
•eventy-seven heads of smutty wheat, those soaked in 
ley twenty-four honrs, and Ume-water the same time, 
each, gave not one bead of smnt. 

This month seed com should be sdected. It can 
only be we!l done in the field. It ought to be taken 
from those stalks which have the greatest number of 
larffc, round, well-fiUed ears. In this way the Baden 
and the Button com have attained all their well-eamed 
celebrity. Cora now should be cut up by the rwh and 
•tacked. Never top your cam. It may dry up after 
topping, but there is an end to nourishment, as all the 
sap that goes to make the grain, first ascends into the 
leaf above the ear, where it is elaborated and perfected, 
and then descends to the ear for the perfection of the 
kernel. When thus secured in shocks, it is entirely 
beyond the effect of frost, and the stalk makes much 
better fodder for the cattle. Where land is kept in 
good condition by cultivating an early kind of corn, 
and cutting it up in this way and moving it to the sides 
of the field, or even compactly into the centre, rye or 
winter wheat may be got in upon the same land ; yet 
when this system is practised, the soil must be well 
manured, for eora, or the successive grain crops, will 
be found to be too exhausting. 

Fatting animals should now be pushed with all imag- 
inable speed. Much more flesh can be put upon them 
Urom the 15th of August till the last of November, than 
in the same time during the cold weather, and on a 
much less quantity of feed. Indeed, so important is 
the difference, that it would be judicious for every man 
to reserve grain enough from his last year's stock to 
feed his swine, cattle, and sheep tiU his new crops are 
in readiness. If you have the right land of swine, 
Berkshire, China, or any of the bc^ improved breeds, 
they may be got in exe^ent condition on a dover pas- 
tore, the droppings from the orchard, and the slops 
from the dairy, so as to be easily fitted for the butcher. 
The exportation of pork to Europe, and its large con- 
sumption for lard oil, recently commenced in this 
country, will make it a most important object for the 
fanner hereafter, to seleet and propagate only the best 
breeds. Finish cutting and securing your crops of hemp 
and tobacco, if not previously done. 

Kitchen Garden.— Seleet a dry, warm, protected 
place, and plant the lettuces sown last month for spring 



nse. If the weather prove dry, let fhcm be well wa- 
tered. Early in this month, the Spanish kinds of rad- 
ish can be sown, and on the approach of frost, takea 
up and preserved for winter use in the same way as 
turoeps or beets. Hoe and thin out the crop of tomeps 
during this month. About the middle of the 'month, 
sow cabbage seed to remain in the seed-bed all winter, 
and be ready for transplanting in the spring. Sow 
cauliflower and broccoli, also, to furnish plants for the 
spring. Gather eadi kind of seed as it ripens^ and diy 
it weU before putting it up. 

FnuiT Garden and Orchabd.— Budding and inoc- 
ulating peaches can be continued, and also the other 
fruits as long as the bark will peel. Trees and shmbs 
may be propagated by cuttings and layers. MThen it is 
necessaiy, trim pines, firs, walnut-trees, and ZDap)e&, as 
the sap will not somuch exude as in the spring. Plaitf 
beds of strawberries. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Gvoxn^nn. — ^The 
directions for last month will also apply to this. Pre- 
pare beds for planting tulips, hyacinths, anemones, ra- 
nunculuses, and other flower roots and shrubs that are 
to be planted next month. 

SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

In this month, as well as the two succeeding, mw^ 
time will be occupied in piekiag cotton, ginning, pres- 
sing, and hauling. Pick the cotton dean; admit no 
trash ; look for the quality rather than the quantity. 
Do not attempt to gin too much in a day ; let the mules 
take a steady, slow gait, for rapid motion will cut aod 
break the fibie. In pressing, put in about 450 pounds 
in a bale ; run the screw wdl home, and cover every 
particle of cotton ; sew the sides and ends of the cov- 
ering neatly, while in the press, if possible ; pot oa 
not less than seven ropes — eight is more common. 

In this month or the next, sow Egyptian oats, rye, 
and wheat Sow two to three busheb of oats, and one 
and a half to two bushels of wheat or rye to the acre. 
Sow grass seeds both in this month and October. 

Do not pick cotton when wet, for, beside the trouble 
of drying, the dirt and leaf become attached and stain 
it ; nnd it frequently happens that quantities of cottoa 
are kept wet by cloudy, rainy weather in September, is 
which the seeds sprout and injure materially the prod- 
uct. A few of those wet days can be employed in 
housing com, gathering peas, pfeparing pastures, fen- 
cing, and other repairs. 

In Florida and the southern part of the Union, three 
cuttings of tobacco can be taken from the origioal 
plant ; the last cutting, however, will be of rather a 
weak quality. As soon as one crop is cut another im- 
mediately springs up. In selecting the sprouts, onlf 
one to each stalk should be allowed to grow, and this 
from those the most deeply rooted ; all other sproots 
should be destroyed. If, however, a plant is aDowed 
once to be checked in its growth, it can never recover. 
In promoting the drying of the leaf, fire should never 
be resorted to, because it wonid iropArt a flavor inju- 
rious to the tobaoeo itself. In order to procure vigor- 
ous tobacco plants, the seed ought to be procured 
from the original stalk, and not ftom the second or 
third growth. It is best to allow a few plants to go to 
seed for the express purpose. 

As we may expect showers in this month, sow spin- 
ach, lettuce, water and garden-cresses, chervOle^ en- 
dive, parsley, late cauliflowers, cabbages, radishes, and 
tumeps. Inoculate with the bod, or set out monthly 
roses. Large carrots may be set out for seed thit 
month if not prefioosly done. Save pumpkins far win- 
ter use. 
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It win be seen that the list of premioms for the Sev- 
CKteenth Skim and Fair of the Agricaltural Depait- 
m€mt of the American Institute, are as numerous and 
liberal as erer this year, and that nothing will be left 
undone by its managers to make it all its (Hends could 
wish. The place for the Cattle Show— the Vauxhall 
Gardens— is one of the best that could be pitched upon, 
and 'with the adjoining stables afford ample accommo- 
dation for all the Stock. The Manufacturing and Me- 
chanical exhibitions will take place as usual at Niblo's. 
Sereral Conventions are to be held in this city connects 
ed with the proceedings, among which is one for the 
Farmers, and anothjsr for the Silk cuUurists. Addresses 
and evening Lectures will also be delivered as usual, 
and we are led to believe that everything will pass off 
with increased interest. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 

Qf the nth Annual Show and Fair of the Jmerican 
hutUfUe of the City of New Yorkj commencing 7th 
Oct., 1844. 

The Managers have the pleasure to state, that lib- 
eral and extensive arrangements have been entered in- 
to for a plowing match, a spading match, an exhibi- 
tion of pure-Uood and other cattle, and a horticultural 
show. The attention of farmers, stock-breeders, and 
horticulturists, is respectfully requested to the following 
regulations: — 

PLOWING AND SPADING MATCHES. 

The plowing and spading matches will take place 
in the vicinity of New York, on Tuesday, the 15th day 
of October. The following premiums will be award- 
ed. For the best plowing, performed in one hour, 
on one eighth of an acre of greensward, a silver cup, 
value $8. Second best, silver medal. Third best, di- 
ploma. 

The draught of the several plows offered -for pre- 
miums will be tested by the dynamometer, and for the 
plow combining the greatest number of necessary 
requisites, silver cup. For the second best, silver 
medal. 

For the best spading of ground, twenty feet long and 
ten feet wide, silver cup, value $8. Second best, silver 
medal. Third best, diploma. For the best polished 
steel spade, silver medaL Second best, Transactions 
cS the American Institute. Third best, diploma. 

Exhibition of native and pube bix>od Cattle. — 
Vauxhall Garden, Bowery, New York, wiU be com- 
pletely arranged with sheds, stalls, and pens, for the 
ample and safe accommodation of the various kinds of 
stock presented. A committee from the Board of Ag- 
riculture will have the superintendence of the arrange- 
ment of the. cattle exhibition. Feed of every descrip- 
tion will be provided on the ground at the cheapest 
possible rate, for those who wish to purchase; and as 
no entrance-money for cattle will be required, and ex- 
hibitors may bring their own feed, the expenses on the 
occasion will be greatly reduced. Careful and expe- 
rienced men will be in attendance to assist in taking 
ehaige of the animals. 

LEST OF PREMIUMS ON CATTLE. 
native stock. 
BuUe, — ^For the best native bull, 2 yean old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, |^5. 



For the best native bull^ 1 year old and upward, sil- 
ver medal, $5. 

For the best bull calf, silver medal, $5. 

Cowi, — For the best cow, 3 years old and upward, 
silver cup, $10. 

For the best heifer, one year and upward, silver 
medal, $5. 

For the best heifer calf, silver medal, $5. 

IMPROVED STOCK. 

BxiXU. — For the best Durham buU, 2 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Hereford bull, 2 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $16. 

For the best Devon bull, 2 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best 1 year old bull of any improved stock, 
silver cup, $10. 

For the best Durham bull calf, silver medal, $5. 

For the best Hereford " « $5. 

For the best Devon " « $5. 

Cou?«.— For the best Durham cow, 3 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Hereford cow, 3 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cupj $15. 

For the best Devon cow, 3 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Durham heifer, one year and upward, 
silver cup, $8. ^ 

For the best Hereford heifer, 1 year and upward, 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best Devon heifer, 1 year and upward, 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best Durham calf, 1 year and upward, 
silver medal, $5. 

For the best Hereford calf, 1 year and upward, 
silver medal, $5. 

For the best Devon calf, 1 year and upward, sHver 
medal, $5. 

WORKING OXEN. 

For the best pair of working oxen, silver cup, $15. 
For the second best pair, silver medal, $5. 
And in addition to the same, extra premiums of $10 
each will be given for the 10 best teams exhibited. 

fat cattle. 
For the best pair of fat cattle, gold medal or silver 
cup, $15. 
For the best fat single ox, silver medal, $5. 



Long wools. — ^For the best long wool buck, silver 
cup, $8. 

For the best long wool ewe, silver cup, $8. 

For the best long wool lamb, silver medal, $5. 

Middle xoooU. — For the best middle wool buck, silver 
cup, $8. 

For the best middle wool ewe, silver cup, $8. 

For the best middle wool lamb, silver medal, $5. 

For the best wether, silver cup, $8. 



For the best boar of any breed, silver cup, $8. 
For the second best do. diploma. 

For the best sow of any breed, silver cup, $8. 
For the second best do. diploma. 

For the best shote, silver medal, $5. 

MULES. 

For the best pair of working mules, silver cup, $10. 

HORSES. 

For the best stallion^ gold medal or silver cap, $15. 
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For the second best do., silver medaL 

For the best brood mare, gold medal or salTer cap, 
$15. 

For the second best brood mare, silver medal. 

For the best colt, not exceeding two jean old, silver 
cup, $8. 

For the best Jacb^ silver cup, $8. 

POtTLTKT. 

For the best pair of turkeys. 

For the best pair of Bremen geese^ 

For the best pair of tame ** 

For the best pair of monglrel ** 

For the best p«dr of Muscovy ducks. 

For the best pair of common <• 

For the best pair of Dorking fowls, 

For the best pair of Back's Co. fowls, 

For the best pair of Spanish fowls. 

For the best pair of Poland fowls. 

For the best pair of capons. 

For the best assortment of pigeons. 
To each, a volume of the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Institute. 

To avoid confusion incident to exhibitions of this 
kind, the owners and exhibitors of cattle are requested 
to observe the following 

EEOITLATIONS. 

1. An entries of stock must be made in writing, at 
the committee room, Vauxhall Grorden, on Mondoy, the 
14th day of October, with full pedigrees of the animals, 
their breed, ages, owners' names, &c., and with such 
observations as to their food, thriA, constitution, milk- 
ing or fattening qualities, as they may see fit to append. 
If previously sent to T. B. Wakeman, corresponding 
secretary of the Institute, they will be attended to. 
This is absolutely necessai^, that the secretary may be 
able to prepare a catalogue in time for the ase of the 
examining committee; and neither the Secretary nor 
the committee will be responsible for the omission of 
any animal on the catalogue, if this rule is not com- 
plied with. 

2. All animals must be upon the ground by 9 o'clock, 
A. M., on Wednesday, Oct. 16, attended by their own- 
ers or keepers, for the inspection of the examining 
committee. 

3. The judges upon stock will meet at Vanxhall 
Garden, at half past 8 o'clock, A. M., on the 16th day 
of October, to organize, and proceed immediately to the 
discharge of their several duties. On the completion 
of their awards, the committees will append to each 
prize animal a certificate designating the particular 
premium awarded. 

4. No animals can be removed after entry, without 
the consent of the executive committee. 

6. All animals will be admitted on the ground desig- 
nated for the exhibition, on the presentation of a ticket, 
which the owners or proprietors will obtain from the 
secretary at the time of entering the same. 

6. The rule in force at former fairs, of excluding an- 
imals which have already taken prizes of the American 
Institute, is abolished, and the premiums are now open 
for competition without reservation. 

HORTICULTURAL KxHlBITION. 

The committee would again earnestly solicit the 
friends of agriculture, horticulture, and of rural econ- 
omy, to participate with the managers of the American 
Institute in the promotion of American interests, by an 
exhibition of the fruiu of their industry and skill at 
their Seventeenth Annual Show, next October. 

A spacious room will be provided for the reception of 



flowers, fruits, vegetables, agricultural and dairy pro- 
ductions, garden implements, ornaments, paintings., and 
such other articles in connexion with the several 
branches, as may be forwarded for exhibitioD or earn- 
petition. 

The managers have been again induced to offer ag- 
ricultural and horticultural books as premiums for so- 
perior specimens of garden and field productioos, be- 
cause they consider mental acquirements the most ea- 
during memorials; and as a beautifully embellished 
diplr>ma will accompany each vcdume, it is presumed 
that competitors will prefer them to other premiums. 

As it is expected, from the lateness of the season 
in which the Show is unavoidably held, that there will 
be a deficiency of some kinds of garden products €x 
which premiums are ofifered, the committee are author- 
ized to announce, that although the manageis fed at 
liberty to withhold premiums when the articles exhib- 
ited are deemed inferior in their kinds by the jodges, 
they have nevertheless determined to award all the 
book premiums ofiered, should sufficient articles be 
found to merit such premiums, and they have resolved 
furtho", t6 give discretionary premiums for extra sop- 
plies of flowers, or such other articles in the bortictd- 
tural room as may be deemed by the judges as entitled 
to special distinction. 

All articles intended to be exhibited, should be de- 
livered as early as possible on Monday, the 7th of Oc- 
tober, in order to have them properly arranged by 9 
o'clock on Tuesday morning, at which time the room 
will be opened to the public. 

Cultivators of flowers are respectfully invited to fur- 
nish fresh supplies on the morning of each day, which 
will be duly appreciated, and recorded on the annals of 
the Institute. 

HORTICULTURilL PREBflUlfS, Ac 
FLOWERS. 

For the best and greatesit display of dahlias and 
other flowers exhibited during the Show, silver cup. 

For the second best supply, Colman's European Ag- 
riculture and Rural Economy. 

For the third )>est supply, Downing's Rural Archi- 
tecture. 

For the fourth best supply, Downing's Cottage Ar- 
chitecture. 

For the fiflh best supply, Hovey's Magazine of Hor- 
ticulture, tee. 

For the sixth best supply, Mrs. Loudon's Ladies' 
Flower Garden. 

For the next large supply, American Flower Garden 
Directory. 

For the next best supply, Buist's Rose Manual. 

For any further supply, Bridgeman's Florists' Guide. 

For the best assortment of American seedling dabhas, 
silver medal. 

For the best and greatest variety of cut flowen^ 
Browne's Trees of America. 

For the second best variety dt cut flowers, Mrs. Lon- 
don's Ladies' Flower Garden. 

For the third best variety of cut flowers, Amerietn 
Flower Garden Directory. 

For the best and most beautiful boquet, Mrs. Loo- 
don's Ladies' Flower Garden. 

For the second best boquet, Hand Book of Plants. 

For the third best boquet, American Flower Garden 
Directory. 

For the fourth best boquet, Buist's Rose Manual. 

For the fifth best boquet, Bridgeman's Florist's Guide. 
muiT. 

For the most successful vineyard culture of the iia« 
tive grape, silver medal. 
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For the best twelve table apples, Bridgeman's Gard- 
eners' Assistant. 

For the best twelve winter apples, Prince's Treatise 
on Fruits. 

For the best cultivated cranberries, Farmer's Mine. 

For the best and greatest variety of house grapes, 
Colman's European Agriculture and Rural Econ- 
omy. 

For the second best variety of house grapes, Browne's 
Trees of America. 

For the third best variety of house grapes, Downing's 
Cottage Architecture. 

For the best twelve bunches of Isabella grapes, 
Prince's Treatise on the Vine. 

For the best twelve bunches of Catawba grapes. Ken- 
rick's American Orchardist. 

For the best twelve bunches of other variety, Buel's 
Farmers' Instructor. 

For the next best twelve bunches of other variety, 
Bridgeman's Fruit Cultivator's Manual. 

For the best and greatest variety of peaches and 
nectarines, Lindley's Theory of Horticulture. 

For the best twelve peaches (freestones), Kenrick's 
American Orchardist. 

For the best twelve peaches (clingstones). Bridge- 
man's Gardener's Assistant. 

For the best twelve nectarines, Kenrick's American 
Orchardist. 

For the best and greatest variety of pears, Browne's 
Trees of America. 

For the best twelve table pears. Prince's Treatise on 
Fruit. f 

For the twelve winter pears, Bridgeman's Gardener's 
Assistant. 

For the best twelve plums, Buel's Farmer's In- 
structor. 

For the best twelve qumces, Kenrick's American Or- 
chardist. 

VEGETABLES. 

For the choicest assortment of culinary vegetables, 
two volumes of Report of State Agricultund Society. 

For the best and greatest variety of vegetable roots 
for cattle, two volumes of Report of State Agricultural 
Society. 

For the best twelve blood beets,. New York Fanner 
and Mechanic. 

For the best twelve sugar beets, American Agricul- 
turist. 

For the best twelve mangle-wurzel beets, one vol- 
ume of the Cultivator. 

For the best six heads of Cape Broccoli, Bridgeman's 
Gardener's Assistant. 

For the best six heads of cauliflower. Transactions 
of the American Institute. 

For the best field of cabbage, sUver medal. 

For the best twelve heads of drumhead cabbage. Re- 
port of State Agricultural Society. 

For the best twelve heads of Savoy cabbage, Bridge- 
man's Gardener's Assistant. 

For the best twelve carrots for the table. New York 
Frrmer and Mechanic. 

For the best twelve carrots for cattle, American Ag- 
rieultiirist. 

For the best twelve roots of white celery. Report of 
State Agricultural Society. 

For the best twelve roots of red celery, the Farmers' 
Mine. 

For the best six egg plants, Bridgeman's Gardeners' 
Assistant. 

For the best peck of white onions, Bud's Farmers' 
Instructor. 



For the best peck of yeUow onions. Transactions of 
the American Institute. 

For the best peck of red onions. Hand Book of Plants. 

For the best twelve parsneps for the table, American 
Agriculturist. 

For the best twelve parsneps for cattle. New York 
Farmer and Mechanic. 

For the best peck of American seedling potatoes, sil- 
ver medal. 

For the best half bushel of potatoes for the table, 
Bridgeman's Gardeners' Assistant. 

For the best half bushel of potatoes for cattle, one 
volume of the Cultivator. 

For the best three cheese pumpkins, Chapin's Hand 
Book of Plants. 

For the best three cattle pumpkins, Buel's Farmers' 
Instructor. 

For the best and largest pumpkin. Productive Farm- 
ing. 

For the best twelve roots of salsify, Bridgeman's 
Gardeners' Assistant. 

For the best three squashes, Faulkner's Farmers' 
Manual. 

For the best and largest squash, New York Farmer 
and Mechanic. 

For the best half peck of Tomatoes, Bridgeman's 
Kitchen Gardeners' Instructor. 

For the best twelve white, flat, or round tumeps, one 
volume of the Cultivator. 

For the best twelve yellow, flat, or round tumeps. 
Farmer's Mine. 

For the best twelve Russia tumeps, American Agri- 
culturist. 

For the best twelve long white tumeps, Bridgeman's 
Gardener's Assistant. 

For the best sample of hops, not less than three 
pounds, American^ipriculturist. 

AORICXTLTUOAL FRODT7CT8. 

For the best and greatest variety of Indian com, 
Colman's European Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

For the best forty ears of white Indian com, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 

For the best forty ears of yellow com, the New York 
Farmer and Mechanic. 

For the best bushel of wheat, Browne's Trees of 
America. 

For the best bushel of rye, two volumes of the Cul- 
tivator. 

For the best bushel of oats, Colman's European Ag- 
riculture and Rural Economy. 

For the best bushel of barley, two volumes of the 
Cultivator. 

For the best bushel of buckwheat, the New York 
Farmer and Mechanic. 

For the best specimen of Egyptian com, American 
Agriculturist. 

PRODUCTS OF THB DAIRY. 

For the best specimen of butter, not less than 100 lbs., 
sflver cup. 

For the best specimen of cheese, not less than 100 lbs., 
silver cup. 

Discretionary premiums for the second and third 
best of each of the above articles. 

GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, ORNAMENTS, IfcC 

For the greatest variety and best finished garden im- 
plements, gold medal. 

For the invention of any new and useful agricultii^ 
ral or horticultural implement, silver medal. 

For the best specimen of statuary for omamentiog 
gatdens, Report of the State Agricultural Society. 
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For the best portable roachioe for watering gardens. 
Transactions of the American Institute. 

For the best specimen of fruit and flower stands, 
Flower Garden Directory. 

For the best wire-work for training creeping plants, 
Transactions of the American Institute. 

For a display of rustic work, American Agricultu- 
list. — 

To the Competitors for Premiums in JgricuUure, at the 

nth Jinnual Fair of the jSmerican iHstitute, 

The act of the Legislature of this State, of May 5th, 
1841, requires that <* before any premium shall be de- 
livered, the person claiming the same, or to whom the 
same may be awarded, shall deliver in writing to the 
president of the society, as accurate a description of 
the process in preparing the soil, including the quan- 
tity and quality of manure applied, and in raising the 
crop, or in feeding the animal, as may be, and also of 
the expense and product of the crop, or of increase in 
Talue of the animal, with the view of showing accu- 
rately the profit of cultivating the crop, or feeing or 
fattening the animal.'' 

You are requested to furnish such description to the 
derk at the time of entry. 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE OP THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 



jEREsnAH Johnson, 
Thomas Addis Emmet, 
Henry Whitney, 
Nicholas Wyckoff, 
Edward Clare, 
Philip Schuyler, 
Thomas Bridoeman, 
R. S. Livingston, 



J. Lawrence Smith> 
Henry A. Field, 
w. j. townsend, 
Ralph Lockwood, 
Samuel Stevens, 
Robert L. Pell, 
D. J. Browne, 
Henry Meigs. 



PROGRAMME. 

Friday and Saturday, Oct. 4th and 5th. — Days lor 
receiving contnbntions for competition or exhibition, 
with the exception of cattle, stock, flowers, Slc 

FIRST WEEK OF THE EXHIBITION. 

Monday, Oct. 7th, at 12 o'clock, M., the garden wiU 
be opened to the public. At half past 7 o'clock, P. M., 
an address will be delivered in the great saloon, by a 
distinguished citizen. The evening will close by a 
splendid display of fireworks. 

Tuesday, Oct. 8th. — The exhibition will commence 
at 9 o'clock, A. M., and close at 10, P. M., which will 
be the hours of opening and closing during the Show. 
A short address at half past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Wednesday, Oct. 9th. — ^The second annual conven- 
tion of silk culturists and manuffu:turers will be held 
at the Repository of the American Institute, in the 
Park, at half past 10 o'clock, A. M. An address on 
silk will be delivered in Niblo's saloon, at half past 7 
o'clock, P. M. 

Thursday, Oct 10th. — Silk Convention continued. 

Friday, Oct. 11th. — A national convention of far- 
mers and gardeners will be held at the Repository of 
the Institute, in the Park, at half past 10 o'clock, A. M. 
An address on agriculture at half past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Saturday, Oct. 12th. — Convention of farmers and 
gardeners continued. Address in Niblo's Saloon at 
half past 7 o'clock, P. M. Fireworks at half past 9 
o'clock. 

SECOND WEEK OF THE EXHIBITION. — CotlU ShOW at 

VauxhaU Garden, ^. 
Monday, Oct. 14th. — List of horses, cattle, and 
other live stock, must be in possession of the man- 



agers at VauxhaU Garden, to insure their being pkcej 
on the catalogue. If previously forwarded to tke eon 
responding secretary of the InSnitute, they will be sIp 
tended to. Pedigrees, signed by owners, required. 

Tuesday, Oct. 15th.— Making catalogue of cattlek 
&.C. Also, ninth annual plowing match. Testiag c| 
plows, and spading match, in the vicinity of New Tork»' 
An address will be delivered in the field. 

Wednesday, OcU 16th.— The exhibitioii of hoite% 
cattle, &c., will open at Yauxhall Garden. Cattlt 
must be on the ground by 9 o'clock, A. M. 

Thursday, Oct. 17th.— Last day of cattle rxliihitioa> 
Address on Agriculture, in Niblo's Saloon, at half put' 
7 o'clock, P. M. 

Friday, Oct. 18th.— Sale of cattle and other live 
stock by private contract. Anniversary Address by the 
Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, of Virginia, at half past 7 
o'clock, P. M. 

Other interesting operations and displays will occupy 
portions of the time from day to day during the Sboir, 
which will be seasonably noticed in future circoltn, 
and in the public prints. 

To the individual or company who shall ezhibh the 
greatest and best variety of useful machines and imple- 
ments for farming .... a gold medsL 
Do. Bo. Hoiticnltnral implements, Bo. 
Bo. Bo. Woollen fabrics. Bo. 

Bo. Bo. Cotton « Do. 

Bo. Bo. Silk ^ Bo. 

Bo. Bo. Hardware, Bo. 

Bo. Bo. Househoki manufactures. Bo. 
Extra premiums of $10 for each of the ^re best in- 
ventions, adjudged by a committee appointed fer tibot 
purpose, to be the most useful among the new inven- 
tions of the Seventeenth Show. 

Valuable American seedlings of fruit and culinary 
vegetables will command the attention of the man- 
agers. Also, the exh ibition of American madder, woad, 
and indigo, with their modes of culture. Also, Amer- 
ican water-rotted and manufactured hemp. 

For the purpose of examining standing crops ia 
fields, orchard.<<, vineyards, gardens, &^, a travdlin^ 
committee of the Show will be appointed, who wiQ 
make examinations within convenient distances, and 
report. Seasonable notices should be left with the cor- 
responding secretary of the Institute, by thoee desinw 
of being visited. 

A cordial invitation is hereby respectfully extended 
to every friend of industry and improvement in the 
United States — ^to the sages, patriots, and statesmen of 
every State, that each and all may come and paitiei- 
pate, and swell the sublime gathering, and make it 
what it should be— the grand Amebican Jubilee of Ii- 
dustry and the Arts. 

MANAGERS. 
John Campbezx, Eowaed Clakk, 

Jas. Van Nobden, Bobeet Lovtctt, 

Adonibam Chandleb, Gttboon J. Leeds^ 
Edwd. T. Backhouse, A. B. Fbte, 
H. W. Childs, T. B. Stilucan, 

Joseph Cubtis, Joseph Cowsor, 

James Hamilton, Jas. J. Mapes, 

Geo. R. J. BowDoiN, Geo. 0. Be Eat, 
Geo. Endicott, C. C. Haven, 

Wm. Hall, Chas. Mapes, 

Joseph Tobbet, R. M. Hoe, 

Jas. R. Sboth, W. P. Bisoswat, 

Mabtin £. Thompson, Geo. F. Babnabd, 
Isaac Fbteb, Henbt Metos, 

John B. Wabo, T. B. WAmiAjr, 
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ANNUAL SHOW AND FAIR 

OF THX 

NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Wx again call attention to this splendid ftU — the 
Farmers' great annual Festival — ^which takes place at 
Poaghkeepete, commencing Tuesday, the 17th of Sep- 
tember, and continuing till Thursday, the 20th. £x- 
tensiYe preparations are on foot for it, and we have no 
doubt it will be the most superb and gratifying specta- 
cle of any kind that ever came off in America. Noth- 
ing can be more useful or commendable than Agri- 
cultural Shows; and it affords us much pleasure to 
learn, that they are fast coming to be so considered by 
the Farmers, for whose great benefit they are especially 
got up. Moreover, they are rapidly winning their way 
into the favor of all classes, and we are of opinion but 
few years will pass over, before every State in the Union 
wiU have its own Show, backed by separate ones of 
most of the counties throughout the land. It. affords 
us no little gratification that New York, the Empire 
State, shouki be the first to set the great example and 
carry it out so liberally and effectually. We hope and 
trust that all who can, will attend, and also bring their 
families with them ; for it will not only be a superb 
festival, well worth regarding, but prove a school of 
much learning to whoever may be there, whether large 
or small. 

The regular Annual Address before the State Society 
and visiters generally, will be delivered by Mr. Ban- 
croft, the historian. Several other gentlemen, distin- 
guished as agriculturists or as public functionaries, will 
also comply with requests by addressing the society and 
their fellow-citizens during the afUmoons or evenings 
of the assemblage. 

PROGRAMME. 

The plan agreed upon by the Executive Committee, 
requires the enclosure of about ten acres of ground, 
within a high fence— the erections inside to consist of 
four buUdings, in dimensions each one hundred feet by 
thirty — making a total length of ^"ve, hundred feet, al- 
bwiog for the spaces between the buildings ; anid in 
addition to these erections, of plain and substantial ed- 
ifices for the temporary purpose, several tents or mar- 
ques will be erected for various purposes inside the en- 
ck>8iire, while suitable buildings for ticket and business 
offices will be erected in front of the enclosure. Large 
spaces of meadow-land surround the location, so that 
neither ^e crowds nor the people of the village need 
be inconmioded by the pressure of horses and carriages 
within narrow limits. WeUs will be dug within the 
enclosure for the accommodation of cattle, ft.c. ; a car- 
riage-way will run round the fence inside, to enable 
families and parties to drive around the grounds to see 
the animals, after examining the various articles exhib- 
ited in the several buildings, &e. 

One of these large buildings will be devoted to the 
LADIES, for the exhibition of flowers, fhiits, needle- 
work, &c.; and the greatest care will be taken to ren- 
der this share of the exhibition satisfactory to the ladies, 
who, in numbers scarcely less than the gentlemen, visit 
these annuid exhibitions. This branch of the arrange- 
menti wOl be chiefly under the supervision of the ladies 



of Poughkeepsie and other neighboring villages, assist- 
ed by Mr. Walsh, of Lansingborgb, Mr. Downing of 
Newburgh, Mr. Bateham of Rochester, and other gen- 
tlemen of the Society. 

Another building will be devoted to the exhibition of 
domestic industry generally, which may be sent for ex- 
hibition or competition, as connected directly or indirect- 
ly with the interest or comfort of the fanning com- 
munity. Mechanics, manufacturers, and invent- 
ors of implements and machinery for lessening labor, 
or rendering labor more productive, (and all such are 
invited to send specimens of their industry or ingenuity,) 
may find their own interest promoted, as well as public 
curiosity gratified, by sending specimens to the Show, 
and notifying the recording secretary immediately of 
their intention. 

The other large buildings will be devoted to the ex- 
hibition of AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS generally — to 
specimens of grain, vegetables, implements of husband- 
ry, and to all other articles (except animals) not em- 
braced in the other buildings. Gardeners as well as 
FARMERS and FRUIT-GROWERS, will here find accom- 
modations for any articles they may choose to send. * 
In connexion with these arrangements, it may be 
well to state that no charge is made for entering arti- 
cles designed merely for exhibition, and only one dollar 
from persons who wish to compete for any of the five 
hundred premiums ofiered on all sorts of articles. The 
payment of one dollar constitutes membership, and en- 
titles the family of the member to admission ; and the 
small charge of one shilling is made for other visiters, 
to aid in preserving order, as well as for assisting the 
Society in paying premiums. 

Plcnving Match, — ^This takes place on Tuesday, the 
17th of September. To correct some misapprehension 
on the subject, it may be added that the Trial of plowt 
and other implements is different from the Plowing 
Match. The former is for the purpose of testing the 
qualities of all new and improved farming implements. 

General Exhibition, — Commences on Wednesday, the 
18th, and continues all Thursday, the 19th. Friday 
and Saturday, the 20th and 21st, wUl be days of private 
sale. 

All persons intending to compete for the Society's 
premiums, must become members, which they can do 
by the payment of $1 at the time of entering their ar- 
ticles for exhibition. 

All members of the Society will be fVimished with a 
member's badge, which will admit them and their fam- 
flies to the show yards. Tickets for admission, to those 
who are not members, twelve and a half cents. 

The list of premiums to be awarded at this Show, 
was published in our May Number, p. 146. Since 
then, the following alterations and additk)ns have been 
made: — 

Book3 and Essays for PnWico/ion.— For the best Text- 
book on Agriculture, for the use of schools, $100. 

Ca//2e.— Best Ayrshire Bull, 3 years old, $15. Sec- 
ond best, $10. 

Jacks. — ^Best, $15. Second best, $10. 

Mules. — ^Best pair, $15. Second best, $10. 

Sheep. — ^In the classes for sheep, the prizes are for 
the best thru ewes, instead of the "best ewe," as here- 
tofore published. 

The following is a list of the judges appointed to 
award the several premiums : — 

On Farms.'-S. P. Beekmao, Einderhook; J. S. 
Wadsworth, Geneseo; Thomas Hillhouse, Albany. 

On trial of P/otM.— Caleb N. Bement, Albany ; John 
Wilkinson, Union Vale; L. B. Langworthy, Roches- 
ter. 

On Farm Jni^ytonenfo.— T.Y. W. Anthony, FithkOl,* 
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Geo. W. Patterson, Westfield; Alvan Bradley, Whites- 
boro. 

On Caiiley Class L — Alexander Grant, Doyer ; An- 
thony Van Bergen, Cozsackle ; G. V. Sacket, Seneca 
Falls. 

On CatiUy Classes IL and ///.—Henry Whitney, New 
Haven, Ct.; Dr. J. A. Pode, New Bronswick, N. J. ; 
Thomas Hollis, Butternuts. 

On Cattle, Classes /K, F., F/., F7/., FOT.— Adam 
Ferguson, Watcrtown, Canada West ; George RandaU, 
New Bedford, Mass ; Elnathan Haxtun, Beekman. 

On Oxen and /at CalUe,^L. C. Ball, Hoosick; John 
T. Norton, Farmington, Conn. ; Henry A Mesier, Fish- 
kiU. 

On i^/oi/toni.— Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo; Theodore 
S. Faxon, UUca ; John A King, Jamaica. 

On breeding Mares, — John C. Stevens, New York ; 
George Fordon, Geneva ; Gen. A. T. Dunham, Water- 
vlict. 

On matched Horses, — John M. Sherwood, Auburn ; 
Wm. T. Porter, New York; Duncan Robinson, Fish- 
kill. 

On Jacks and Mules. — ^Jeremiah Johnson, Brooklyn ; 
Noah Gridley, Amenia ; Dr. Sam. McClellan, Nassau. 

On Sheep, Class L — Henry Rhodes, Trenton ; Wm. 
A. McCuUoch, Greenbush ; Elias L. Barton, La Grani^. 

On Sheep, Class //.— Sanford Howard, Albany; Ed- 
ward T. Hallock, Milton; Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles. 

On Sheep, Class III. — Edmund Kirby, Brownvflle ; 
Henry K. Morrell, Caroline Center ; Hugh T. Brooks, 
Wyoming. 

On Swvne.—Yl. S. Randall, CortlandviUe ; Samuel 
Youngs, Oyster Bay ; Samuel Wait, Montgomery. 

On Butter. — Alexander Walsh, Lansingburgh ; Z. 
Barton Stout, Richmond; R. L. Pell, Pelham^ 

On Cheese. — Hon. Elijah Rhoades, Syracuse; W. A. 
8. North, Duanesburgh; Tobias L. Hogeboom, Ghent. 

On Maple and Com-^taOe Sugar.^F. J. Betts, New- 
burgh ; Myron Adams, East Bloomfiek) ; Morgan Car- 
penter, Stamford. 

On Silk.^O. Hongerford, Watertown; J. R. Bar- 
bour, Oxford, Mass.; Daniel Stebbins, Northampton, 
Mass. 

On Domestic Mamifad%res,--''ELGa. Samuel Works, 
Loekport; Ransom Cook, Saratoga Springs; Joseph 
Arnold, Kingston. 

On VegetabUs.—Wm. Wilson, Albany; T. Bridg- 
man. New York ; D. B. Futler, Hyde Park. 

On Fruits.-— J. J. Thomas, Macedon ; J. F. Sheaf, 
Poughkeepaie; Albert Heartt, Troy. 

On Flowers. — ^James Lennox, New York; A. J. 
Downing, Newburgh ; M. B. Bateham, Rochester. 

On Plowing. — Joel B. Nott, Guilderlaad ; Elon Corn- 
stock, Rome; Martin Springer, Brunswick; Henry 
Staats, Red Hook ; Warner Abbot, Otisco. 

On Discretionary Premiums. — ^Hon. Robert Dennis- 
ton, Salisbury Mills; Hon. Abram Bockee, Federal 
&ore; Samuel Ackerly, M. D., Richmond, L. L; J. J. 
Yiele, Lansingburgh; J. B. Duane, Duanesburgh. 

On Cattle, ^., from other States.— -Hon. Levi Lin- 
eoln, Worcester; James Tallmadge, New York; James 
Gowan, Philadelphia; H. L. Ellsworth, Washington ; 
J. W. Thompson, Wilmington. 

On the Transportation tf Stock to the Show. — Messrs. 
Vassar and Wilkinson of Poughkeepsie, Bement and 
ffiUhouse of Albany, VaQ of Troy, Walsh of Lansing- 
burgh, Beekman of Kinderhook, and O'Reilly of Al- 
bany. 

Committee in charge of the Grounds. — Matthew Vas- 
sar, George Wilkinson, George Van Kleeck, Charles 
M. Pelton, and David B. Lent. 

On ArrangemaUs at the Place qf £^t&iKoii.->Alex- 



ander Walsh, of Lansingburgh, E. P. Prentice, of Al- 
bany, Thos. L. Davies of Poughkeepsie, Ben j. P. John- 
son of Rome, Luther Tucker of Albany, George VaO 
of Troy, and N. Sweet of Poughkeepsie. 
' Committee of Reception. — Jaa. Lennox, Francis Grai- 
ger, EUmstus Corning, Abm. Bockee, Elijah Rhoades, 
John Allen, H. A. Livingston, Robert Donaldson, Gar- 
rit Smith, Dudley B. Fuller, Joel Rathbone, Z. Bartoa 
Stout, R. L. Pell, Wm. P. Van Rensselaer, James S. 
Wadsworth, L. F. Allen, Luther Tucker, James Tall- 
madge, T. L. Davies, J. W. Knevels, Judge Rnggles, 
A. T. Cowman, Elisha Johnson, and Ward Hunt, to- 
gether with the officers of the State Society. 

On Jt r rang em ents generally. — Joel Rathbone, of Al- 
bany, Frederick J. Betts of Newborgb, and Heuy 
O'Reflly, of Albany. 

The coomiittees on prize essays, on crops, on fam- 
ing experiments, and on other subjects not requiring 
decision before the annual meeting in January, are not 
included in the foregoing list 

In reference to the transportation of artides to nd 
from the show, it may be remarked, that the railroad 
companies east and west of Albany and Troy, have 
manifested a disposition, as heretofore, to facilitate the 
business by running trains purposely to accommodite 
stock aiui other articles for the Show. Tow-boats, pur- 
posely engaged, will leave Troy and Albany on Mon- 
day morning, Sept. 16, at 7 and 8 o'clock, bdbre whieh 
hour it is hoped that all articles will be ready for em- 
barkation. The regular Poughkeepsie tow4)oat8 (ran 
New York, especially on Monday evening, Sept. 16, 
will furnish all requisite aceommodatloBS (or stock and 
other articles coming up to the Show. 

One iif the principal causes of oon(bs]on at Ibnner 
Shows — the numerous crowds at the ticket-oiEce and at 
the gates — ^will be remedied at the approaching Show, 
by placing tickets for sale in several stores in Pough- 
keepsie, as well as in the ticket-office; and aUo by 
multiplying the number of gates (or carriages and pe- 
destrians. 

Extensive preparations are in pr ogre ss at the holds 
and otherwise in Poughkeepsie, to acconunodate visH- 
era to the Show, as well as practicable. The steam- 
boat captains will lend all reasonable facilities^, and 
some boats moored in the river will accommodate many 
who may not otherwise find quarters during the Show, 
while the (Sequent passage of boats up and down the 
river will enable visiters to spend sonte hours or a night 
at Newburgh, West Point, on elseidiere, within an 
hour's sail of the Show-ground. 

X^ Editors in this and the neighboring States are 
respectfully requested to give their readers an ontfiae 
of the arrangements for the Show ; and such editois as 
design to visit the Show, are requested to notify the 
Secretary in advance. 

HsmiT O'RiELLY, Rk. See. 

We can only add, that the excursion to Pooghkeepsie 
will be wen worthy the attention of citizens and strangei^ 
as they will here have an opportunity of not only see- 
ing the greatest Agricultural Show that has ever taken 
place in this country, but the additional gratifieatkin of 
viewing on their route up the Hudson, scenery unsur- 
passed, and many places of great interest— histofkil 
and otherwise— scattered along the shores of one of the 
noUest rivers of the world. It will be ahealthAil and 
delightful excursion, and we again expttm tiie hofe 
that aU who can will not fail to attend. 
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By the arrival of the steam-ship Acadia, we are in 
receipt of our European Journals to the 4th of August. 

Markets. — ^shes, A decline has been submitted 
to of 6d per cwL, since which they have been in active 
demand. Cotton remains without material change — it 
had been up a trifle and down again the past month. 
The stock has increased t8,390^ bales during July; but 
as all the manufacturers were overrunning with orders 
and in full work, a decline for the present was not an- 
ticipated ; the great losses on the Mississippi have con- 
tnbated to its firmness. The sales were large. The 
stock on hand the 1st of August was 998,000 bales, 
against 945,000 same time last year. Fhwr and Grain 
have met with a further decline, and are nominal. 
Prooinons, Hie finer kmds are in good demand, the 
stock of which is much reduced. Inferior to ordinary 
qualities are little inquired for. Lard and TaUofw were 
dull, with a downward tendency. Naval Stores are in 
good request at a trifling reduction. Tobacco without 
chans^e. 

Money is plenty as usual, and not worth over 1} to 2 
per cent. The bullion in the bank of England is 
£15,485,000. 

American Stocks, The most business the past month 
has been done in New York State securities. All stocks 
of a first rate kind, and which had regularly paid their 
dividends, were graduaUy looking up. 

Trade in general was very active. 

The Weather continued favorable, and the grain har- 
vest had begun under the best auspices. 

Show of the Royal Jgricultural Society of England. — 
The annual Show of this largely increasing and noble 
Society, took place at Southampton on the 23d, 24th, 
and 25th of July. In consequence of being held in the 
extreme part of the south of England, far away from 
the great stock regions, there was not near as great a 
display of animals as usual ; in every other respect the 
exhibition was a magnificent one, and seems to have 
come off with high satisfaction. Upward of 30,000 
persons visited the show-yard the last day, and quite a 
number of agriculturists from Holland, Belgium, France, 
Germany, and other parts of Europe, were present, for 
the purpose of ascertaining what might be found supe- 
rior in England, and for purchasing implements, seeds, 
stock, &c. In the exhibition were 38 horses,' 182 head 
of neat cattle, 207 sheep, and 150 swine, which is quite 
a meager display for England, especially in the two first 
named class of animals. Of the implement yard the 
London Farmer's Magazine thus speaks : 

«The portion of the ground appropriated to the im- 
plements was about half of the whole enclosure, which 
was much larger than on any previous occasion ; hence, 
as may be inferred, the most ample accommodation was 
provided for the various exbibiters, and a good oppor- 
tunity given to the visiters to inspect the plows, Slc, 
This large square was occupied by open sheds, arranged 
in parallel lines, and beneath the implements properly 
numbered and deposited. Viewing these sheds fh)m 
any part, a most pleasing efiect was produced ; indeed, 
everything had a most pleasing, most unique appear- 
ance. As to the various implements of husbandry, we 
may venture to observe that a greater display of human 
ingenuity and skill was never before seen. For in- 
stance, there were yearly fifty specimens of various 
kinds of carts; upward of sixty of chaflf, hay, and straw 
cutters ; several variety of chums and cheese-pressers ; 
between thirty and forty specimens of crushers; about 
a hundred different kinds of drills; thirty or forty kinds | 
of harrows; and pk>w8 to be reckoned by hundreds. { 



Then there were pumps, racks, rollers, scarifiers, sow- 
ing-machines, steam-engines, troughs, wheels, weigh- 
ing-machines, winnowing-machines, dressing-machines, 
and machines and agricultural implements ad infini- 
tum; so that one might soon have become amazed ere 
he had half gone through this extraordinary exhibition, 
or comprehended a fiftieth part of the ingenious inven- 
tions which were submitted to his notice." 

Several thousand pounds sterling were distributed in 
premiums on the occasion, and all the proceedings were 
characterized with the best and most liberal spirit. Of 
course many distinguished men were present, and the 
grand dinner went off with great satisfaction. After 
the cloth was removed, several gentlemen made elab- 
orate speeches ; and among others. Chevalier Bunsen, 
the Prussian minister, who said that the "government of 
Prussia was taking great care to improve the condition 
of the farming population throughout its dominions, and 
to bring to bear for the benefit of all, every knoton prac- 
tical improvement in agriculture," A noble and most 
praiseworthy example, which we could wish to see im- 
itated by our own government in these United States. 

The sales of stock were unusually large, on the 
26th, the day after the show. Durham cattle of rather 
an ordinary quality, brought from £36 to £145, ($180 
to $725;) sheep from £10 to £50, ($50 to $150;) and 
other stock in proportion. 

Upon the whole, the Society can congratulate itself 
on a continued increase of members and funds, and of 
awakening public attention more and more to the great 
national importance of its proceedings. 

White Crows, — We were shown to-day, at a house in 
the Eirkgate, a brace of crows nearly as white as 
snow. They are this year^ birds, and were taken out 
of the same nest in company with a brother or sister 
of the ordinary color. When anxious for food, they 
caw their vernacular in splendid style, run about the 
floor, and are as well grown as birds can well be of the 
same age. — Dumfries Courier. 

jSgricuUural College, — ^At a public meeting recently 
held in Southampton, for the purpose of establishing an 
agricultural college. Lord Bathurst, in addition to pro- 
viding a suitable farm of 400 acres, as an appendage 
to it, and on which to erect suitable bnildmgs, has ad- 
vanced, with great liberality, £2000 in furtherance of 
the object. 

At the above, Dr. Buckland, the celebrated geolo- 
gist, moved the following excellent resolution : 

That this meeting warmly recommends the agricultu- 
ral community to give every support and encouragement 
to the establishment of this college, which they regard 
as the first step in the right direction for trayiing up 
the rising generation of farmers upon a sound founda- 
tk>n ; and they would especially urge on farmers gen- 
erally, the importance of securing to their children in- 
tended for the same occupation, the great advantages to 
be derived from the kind of education provided by sueh 
an institution. 

We sincerely hope and trust that we may soon be 
able to record the founding of a sunilar college in the 
State of New York. 

Engli^ Stode going to Russia. — ^Prince Albert has 
sent as a present to the Emperor of Russia, a beautiful 
Tockshire stallion valued at 600 guineas, a splendid 
Durham bull valued at £300, and a pure Leicester 
ram. 

We observe that the same high functionary has com- 
menced bee-keepmg, and has engaged to manage his 
apiary, a Quaker, who addresses the Queen and Prince 
as "friends,'* and remains covered in their presence. 

GiMWO.— It IB found, on looking over Lloyd's list, 
that not fewer than one thousand vessels have left 
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Great Britain within a few months, in search of gnano. 
It will soon be cheap enough there and here al»), and 
must unquestionably sell at a loss within six mouths. 

We would advise our friends now to be cautions 
about embarking in the business to any great extent. 

Second No. of Mr, Caiman's European jSgricuUural 
Tour, — Mr. Colman writes us from London under date 
of 17th July, that the second and third Nos. of his 
Tour are nearly ready for the press, and adds : 

" I could have completed near the half of my work 
had I been willing to give a mere journal of my tour ; 
but that would neither satisfy myself nor my patrons. 
Requiring, as the work does, a pretty extensive obeer- 
vation of the field before I undertake a map and des- 
cription of it, you are awai'e that it can not be done in 
a hurry. If my friends, however, will have patience 
with me, I will do everything in my power to evince 
my gratitude, and as far as I am able, satisfy their rea- 
sonable expectations. Of course in such a work, si>eak- 
ing as I do to a mixed audience, some miscellaneous 
matter will properly come in ; but as I mean to give 
that mainly which is practictl and useful, and that 
which may be applied in my own country, it is indis- 
l^nsable that I should proceed cautiously, and that my 
statements should be made up on sufficient grounds, 
and be well authenticated. My great error has been 
in promising my report too soon, an error which natu- 
rally arose out of very imperfect conceptions of the 
boldness of the undertaking, and the magnitude of my 
task." 

Bone Dust as Food, — Mr. Karkeek, in a recent lec- 
ture, says, that it has been suggested by Professor John- 
stone, of Durham, as in many cases grain is too 
expensive a food, and these kinds of grain do not ex- 
actly agree in other respects with horses, (we mean 
harley and wheat,) that bone-dust or bone-meal should 
be given as an article of general food for growing an- 
imids. There are many things which look well in 
theory that will not bear the test of practice ; but, 
should this succeed, we might then hope to minister 
directly to the weak limbs of the young stock, and at 
pleasure provide the spare-boned colt with the mate- 
rials out of which limbs of greater strength might be 
btdlt up. 

As a comment on the above, we have been in the 
habit, for years, of feeding more or less bone-dust to 
pigs ; but could never see that beyond the gelatine con- 
tained therein, that the animals derived much nutri- 
ment from such food, whether given whole or ground, 
or that it caused them to thrive much faster than when 
fed on grain and vegetables without being mixed with 
bone-dust. 

To destroy Rats, — ^The following recipe for the des- 
truction of rats, has been connnunicated by Dr. Ure to 
the council of the English Agricultural Society, and is 
highly recommended as the best known means of get- 
ting rid of these most obnoxious and destructive ver- 
min. It has been tried by several intelligent persons, 
and found perfectly effectual. 

<^Melt hog's lard in a bottle plunged in water 
heated to about 150^ Fahrenheit; introduce into it 
half an ounce of phosphorus for every pound of lard, 
then add a pint of proof-«pirit or whiskey; cork the 
bottle firmly after its contents have been heated to 150^, 
taking it at the same time out of the water-baUi, and 
agitata smartly till the phosphorus becomes uniformly 
diJOfused, forming a milky-lodcing liquid. This mixture 
being cooled, with occasional agitation at first, wfll af- 
ford a white compound of phosphorus and lard, fVom 
which the spirit spontaneously separates, and may be 
poured off to be used again, for none of it enters into 
the combination, but it merely senres to comminate tiie 



phosphorus, and to diffuse it in very fine partielet 
through the lard. This fatty compound, on beisfr 
warmed very gently, may be poured out into a mixture 
of wheat flour and sugar incorporated therewith, and 
then flavored with oil of rhodium, or not, at pleasare. 
The flavor may be varied with oil of aniseed, Ac 
This dough being made into pellets, is to be laid in rat- 
holes. By its luminousness in the dark, it attracts tbcir 
notice, and being agreeable to their palates and nosci, 
it is readily eaten, and proves certainly fataL Tliey 
soon are seen issuing from their lurking-places to sefk 
for water to quench their burning thirst and bowels; 
and they commonly die near the water. They continoe 
to eat it as long as it is offered to them, without han^ 
deterred by the fate of their fellows, as is known to be 
the case with arsenical doses. It may be an easy guide 
for those who arc desirous of following Dr. Ure^ pre- 
scription, and may not have a thermometer at hand, to 
know that a temperature of 150^ of Fahrenheit is 
equivalent to a degree of heat midway between that at 
which white of egg coagulates and white wax melts.* 

jSn extraordinary Durham Milker, — Mr. Hewer, of 
Charlton, near Brackley, Northamptonshire, has a eov 
from which was made nineteen and three quarter poaads 
of butter last week ; the cream skimmed but twice, 
without second butter. It is supposed by competeot 
judges that this cow will produce twenty-four pooadi 
of butter a week if second butter is churned. She if 
of the Durham breed, and a remarkably fine beast, six 
years old. Her feed is grass and a little hay ady! 
She gives eight gallons of mUk per day. — NorthampUm 
Herald, 

Single and effectual Remedy for Hove m Catile.-^ 
Try the remedy of an egg-shell full of tar rather thaa 
attempt the iNirbarous practice of sticking. If two 
men hold the anunal's head straight, a third its tongne 
to the right side, he can easily put down its throat aa 
egg-shell fuU of tar, and in ten minutes relief will usual- 
ly take place ; but a second dose has never failed with 
my cattle, which are always kept at a brisk waOciag 
pace through the yard until relieved.— J>iiWia IVrniun' 
CkizetU. 

Lambing extraordinary, — A Scotch ewe, the property 
of Mr. Thomas Petty, farmer. Thorp, near Skipton, did 
on the 7th ult., lamb the extraordinary number of six 
lambs, two of which, with the mother, are doing well. 
The above ewe was bred by Mr. Wm. Alexander, oa 
the head of the water of Keir, Gallowayahire, and was 
sold to the above-named gentleman by Mr. D. Jobnsoa 
in last October. 

Curious Dacfc.— Mr. James Hathway, near Wolloa 
Bassett, has a most arousing natural euriosity. A few 
days since a duck hatched a brood, consisting of sixteen 
ducklings, one of which has two blDs, four wings, ftv 
legs, two tails, and one body. It is living and thriving. 

Economy of Bees, — ^The most perfect iUustratioa oC 
the habits and domestic economy of the honey or gar- 
den bee, was afforded to us on Saturday las^ in the 
grounds of Mr. Thomas Gflbert, of Lntterwdrth, aad 
a more interesting sight we have never before witacas- 
ed . Mr. G. had had a number of hives constructed upoa 
different principles, so as to enable the spectator to view 
the ^ole process of the manufacture of the eomh, te 
secretion of the honey, and the /arr«, from which 
springs the young bees. Some idea of the advantage 
derived f ' 
may 1 

inches 1 , _ 

pounds of honey ; and in an observatory hive, 1 
four angles, 9| by U inches each, the bees bavc^ ift 1 
course of four weeks, collected no less than 19 poa 
I of honey.— Xeices/era^tre Mercmry, 
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HlSTO&T, CHARACTE&y AKD VaLUE OF GUANOy pub- 

febed bf request of the Farmers' Club, by D. P. Gard- 
ner, M. D., consulting chemist of the Club. This 
pamphlet contains much curious and yaluabie informa- 
tioQ on the subject of guano, large quantities of which 
tre arriving at our ports. It is well known that the 
&riicle differs considerably in value, making tests ne- 
cessary for the determination of the ^ood guano. 
These Dr. Gardner has given in addition to other val- 
uable matter, and we can only say that the Farmers' 
Club, by a request for its publication, has expressed its 
food opinion in favor of the merits of the performance. 

The Agriculturist Almanac for 1845 : edited and 
illostrated by Charles Foster : published by Cameron 
ind Fall, NashviUe, Tenn. A pretty little work, hand- 
iomely embellished, and replete with valuable matter to 
ihe farmer. 

Thb Carouna Planteb, a handsome octavo, with 
krable columns and 24 pages monthly: published by 
I C. Morgan, at Columbia, S. C. — price FIFTY 
:EOTS. We have just received No. 1, of Vol. I. of 
his periodical, and although it is made up principally 
)7 selections from other journals, it promises to be an 
fxeellent coadjutor in the field of agriculture, and we 
¥ish it much patronage ; which, from its very low price, 
we think it can not fail to receive. We are sorry to 
observe, however, that it should be guilty in its first 
ssae of the culpable carelessness of copying a long 
irtJcle from our June No. without the slightest ac- 
knowledgment. 

This makes the fifth fittt cejct paper now estab- 
ished in the United States, and we expect to have the 
pleasure of recording some five or ten more at the 
tommencement of a* new year. Seeing that the world 
9 now determined on this, we especially commend the 
ian to our western brethren. With such works, or 
Ten cheaper ones, they will be able to do incalculable 
wxl, and get hundreds of subscribers where they now 
Avt one. Where has our spirited and elegant little 
rWENTY-FTVE CENT friend, the Plow Boy, pub- 
ished at Cincinnati, kept himself lately ? He prom- 
Kd to continue on the track one year at least ; but we 
ave seen nothing of him for some time. Bring up 
our rear, my dear boy, and let us have a r^ular 
lonthly sight of your curious and quite original phiz, 
fe are social men here, in the great city of Gotham, 
od like to make our races in a crowd — and be assured 
lat we think little of the sport of scampering over the 
"ack all alone. 

Report of the Commencement and Progress of the 
igricaltural Survey of South Carolina, for 1843, by 
Idmund Rufiin; in which is an account given of Marl 
eds, Calcareous Beposites, the Primitive Limestone 
elt. Swamp Lands and their Drainage and Embank- 
lent, the Granitic Region, and a cursory view of the 
griculture of the State, embracing a particular ac- 
Hmt of the culture of Rice, &c., &c., embodied in a 
ose printed octavo pampUet of 177 pages, all of 
hich Mr. Rufiin has treated with his accustomed 
orooghness and ability. This forms an excellent se- 
id to his celebrated work on Calcareous Manures in 
Irg'untL, and shows, conclusively, that South Carolina 
\8 inexhaustible elements within herself of renovating 
T worn-out lands, and bringing such as are naturally 
irren into a high state of fertility. It is astonishing 
at the ignorance, prejudices, and niggardliness of a 
w, shouki have conspired to put an end to the survey 

Mr. Rufiin; but such, we learn, is the fact, not- 
itiigt«"'l'"g he has already discovered hidden wealth 
oagU in the State> if judiciously employed^ to pay 



the expense of his reammaissanee a hundred thousand 
times over. We hope the day is not distant when bet- 
ter and more enlightened counsels will prevail, and that 
Mr. Ruffin may be engaged to finish the work so well 
begun. 

We wrote the above three months ago, but it was 
laid over through mistake to the present tune. 

An Elementary Arithmetic, designed for acade- 
mies and schools ; also serving as an introduction to the 
higher Arithmetic. By Geo. R. Perkins, A. M. ; l8mo, 
pp. 2&4 — price 3 J ch. There is an originality about 
this work which is rarely found in our school arith- 
metics. To those already acquainted with our author's 
higher Arithmetic, and Algebta, it is unnecessary to 
say that his illustrations and operations are clear and 
concise, well calculated to lead the pupil from the sim- 
plest principles up to the more difficult ones by easy 
gradations. Our author claims to have made some im- 
provements. He informs us that he has been careful 
to treat of Decimal Fractions before introducing Fed- 
eral Money. This is as it should be, since cents and 
mills are but decimals of a dollar, and require not to 
be treated as distinct denominate numbers. We are 
also happy to find introduced into this work, the con- 
cise and beautiful method of extracting the cube root, 
which has been deduced from Mr. Horner's method of 
solving algebraic equations of the third degree. We 
hope the work will meet that encouragement which its 
merits claim. For sale by Saxton and Miles, 205 
Broadway. 

Credit Quotaiioni. — ^We observe 4hat our spirited co- 
adjutor of the Prairie Farmer has at length taken up 
this subject, and lays claim to certain articles walking 
about like a ripe cabbage, under other folks' great coats. 
My dear fellow, put it on thick, and we will back you. 
It is about time that this coming It from a neighbor's 
crib, and then charging the blame of the thing on the 
printer's «* devil," at the same time that the only " devil" 
in the matter was the editor's own carelessness or cu- 
pidity was put an end to— it has passed muster with the 
craft now about long enough. 

ShoWy not Fair. Another good idea. The Prairie 
Farmer uses the proper word Show and not Fair, in 
speaking of Agricultural Society meetings. Really 
you are the cleverest fellow we know, and the most im- 
proving. We have now some hope of a reform in this 
wofd, seeing that we have at length obtained such back- 
ing- 

Transplaniing Fruit Treej.— Mr. Lovett, of Bev- 
erly, Mass., plants his fruit trees between the 20th of 
August and last of September— immediately after the 
summer drought, when the summer growth of wood has 
ripened. He cuts off all the leaves before removing, 
with a pair of sharp scissors, and then, in the morning 
of a clear day, raises the tree, and places the roots in a 
tub of soap suds till the afternoon, then replants it. 
He also grafts in Autumn (he does not mention at what 
time), for fruit for the next year.— fliwy'* Mag. 

Great Yield of WooI.—Mt. Luther Smith, of Spring- 
field, Mass., recently brought into that town from the 
east, a lot of Spanish Merino sheep, from one of which 
he sheared fourteen pounds, and from three others, 
thirty-three pounds ten ounces of wool, being of one 
year's growth. 

Spruu JBe«r.— Cold water, ten galtons ; boiling do., 
eleven gallons. Mix in a barrel, and add thirty pounds 
of molasses, and one ounce or more of essence of^ 
spruce. Add one pint of yeast. Bottle in two or three ^ 
days. 

We have seen the above paragraphs in a dozen at 
more exchange papers, and do not know to which to 
give credit. 
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Agricultural Pubtications, — As a coDseqaence of the 
low prices, (speaking of agricaltural products through- 
out the west,) we found a very considerable decrease of 
interest in agricultural publications. There are a great 
many who have not lost their interest, and some are 
awaking to a new interest in this behalf-^-but we found 
large numbers who had formerly been subscribers to an 
agricultural journal, but who did not now take any — 
alleging that there was no money to be had — that with- 
out knowing anything more about farming, they could 
raise sufficient to eat and clothe themselves; and if 
they raised more, it would sell for nothing — that they 
farmed to live, and when they began to farm to make 
money, they would take a paper. In traveUing about 
six hundred miles, we did not find, from frequent in- 
quiry, more than two agricultural papers beside our 
own, and in one county not a single copy of any sort. — 
Prairie Farmer, 

It really strikes one with melancholy to read the 
above paragraph. What, wait till you can ^<make 
money" before yon will instruct yourselves 7 Shame 
on such a principle. Pray, will you tcait till your chil- 
dren can <<make money" before you send them to school 7 
If you do they will get precious little instruction in 
this world. But we are not willing to let the argument 
rest here, and will answer that the agricultural jour- 
nals, by teaching you an improved system of farming, 
will also better instruct yon how to *< make money," 
than any other means yon can possibly devise for ac- 
quiring it. 

Sea-weed a Preventm qf the Curculio, — The Maga- 
zine of Horticulture says, that sea-weed spread round 
plum trees as far as the branches extend, have prevent- 
ed injury to them by the curculio. 

Farming to some jmrpoH, — Mr. Adam Anthony, of 
North Providence, during the month of April, sent to 
market eight tons two hundred and fifty-six pounds qf 
tniOc, the produce of twenty-seven cows. The average 
quantity of mittt which each cow eave daily, was eight 
quarts and three gills. The last item appears to us to 
be an important one to farmers, as it shows how much 
milk may be expected, on an average, from such a 
number of cows. Mr. Anthony keeps his cows in beef 
order, and sells them for beef as soon as their milk be- 
gins to fail. During the months of May and June, 
Mr. Anthony sent to market seven tons and a half of 
milk each month. — Providence Chron, 

Great Butter Qualities of a Grade DftKm.— Mr. Wm. 
Bellows, of Walpole, N. H., states in the Mass. Plough- 
man, that he has a grade Devon cow, whose milk from 
June nth to 24th (from fourteen miUdngs), made 16 
lbs. 10 ox. of choice butter. Her milk chums remark- 
ably quick, never requiring over ten minutes, and fre- 
quently coming in one half or one third of this tisie. 
Her only feed was grass pasture. 

Rtfusal to credit Extracts, — When we saw the arti- 
cle in the North Arkansas of July 3d, extenuating its 
conduct in copying articles from this paper without giv- 
ing credit, we thought in general justice to ourselves^vrt 
should reply to it at length; but on further eonsidera- 
tion, its course is so palpaUy unjust, and so directly 
contrary to the rule of all respectable papers, that we 
think it entirely unnecessary, and shall be contented 
by giving instaid, the example of Dr. Philips, one 
of the editors of the South Western Farmer. Dr. 
P. wrote originaJly for the American Agriculturist, a 
aeries of Southern Calendars, a good share of which 
was afterward incorporated for us, by another person, 
into a more general Southern Calendar, published last 
year in an almanac, and now monthly in this periodicaL 
If any person then had a free right to the use of these, 
it would be Dr. Philips. But does he seize upon them 



after a mere general announcement in his paper that 
he intends doing so, and monthly order their insertion 
without giving us credit 7 No, indeed. So consdeo- 
tioQs is he in this particular, that he asks our permis- 
sion to publish them before doing so, and then scraira- 
lonsly gives credit every time they appear. Now be 
was perfectly welcome to make just such use of th« 
calendars as he pleased, and it surprised us that be 
should ask leave at all in the matter; but it showed 
that he was determined upon being punctiliously hoa- 
orable in this point. We are certainly very much 
obliged to the N^orth Arkansas, as well as to all other 
papers for what they have so kindly said in our behalf, 
and were our situations reversed, we should have most 
ghidly done the same thing for them ; but aU this caa 
not justify taking articles on a general announcement, 
and refuse afterward to give credit for the same. To 
show the injustice to us of such a proceeding, we bave 
repeatedly seen the same articles taken from the Agri- 
culturist, credited by other papers to the North Arkaa- 
sas ; so that however well informed its subtaibers may 
be on this subject, its exdianges seem to be ignorant 
thereof. If our paper has not been regularly received 
by the Arkansas, the Post-office is to blame, and not 
we — it has been regularly mailed it from onr office. 
But to conclude the whole matter, and put an end to 
all cause of complaint, forward us the amount of the 
six dollar subscriptions talked about, and you shall bare 
our first two volumes handsomely bound, sent gratis 
to your address by the first conveyance indicated. AH 
we ask is justice. 

D7* Forgetfuhess, — ^The following regular acricol- 
tural papers have taken the subjoin^ artides from us 
and omitted giving credit. We shall expect tbeir first 
issues after reception of this No. will •contain a oorrec- 
tion,sent to us done up outside, and mariced with ink tiaes^ 

American Farmer, No. 13, p. 102 — ^« Plaster no 
Longer Beneficial." 

Farmers' Cabinet, No. 1, p. 36— "Pigs Socking t 
Cow," IS credited to the Christian Intelligencer instead 
of this paper. 

N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic, No. 3, p. 47— "To kin 
Lice on Cattle." 

Carolina Planter, No. 1, p. 18— "Tlie Cow Pea, 
Peach, ate." 

Southern Cultivator, No. 15, p. 11&— "Pigs Soddag 
a Cow," it credits to the American Farmer. 

Conn. Far. Gaz., No. 20, p. 310—" Value of Urine." 
" "p. 319— "A Sheep Twmgh.' 

« " p. 319— "Sourcesof Ammonia.'' 

To drive away Rais. — Sprinkle unslacked lime ia 
their holes, and about where they congregate, and they 
will depart without fail. 

To CoRBispoNDENTS.— W. D., S. B, Pusons, A 
Traveller, T. Affleck, L. F. AUen, and Canadian Nat- 
uralist, will appear in our next. 

Deer in Parks.— -The gentleman addressing ns oa 
this subject shall be answered in our October No. We 
have often kept them. 

Acknowledgements. — ^To Benjamin Hodge, fir a 
catalogue of trees, shrubs, ftc, cuhivatied in his 
nursery and garden at Bnfialo. To the secrettrics 
of several agricultural and horticuhnral sociedcs, fat 
programmes of their forthcoming shows, the time of 
holding^ of which we have given under tbeir proper 
head. We are sunnised that we do not get raofe if 
these, and unless sent to ns in good time, moHM, it 
can not be expected that we should nodee tbesB. As 
editor generaUy has too much pressing npon lum M I 
give sufficient leisure to look out sudi things in bis ex- 
changes — they mnst be brought directly to bis c^e or 
they are most likely to pnss nnnotieed. 
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RBVIEW OF THB MARKET. 

PSZCE8 CU&B£NT Hf XOSW TOEK, AUGUST 26, 1844. 

ASHES, Pota iMTlOOItw. $4 18 to $4 35 

Pearls, do. 4 50 " 4 60 

BACON SIDES, Smoked, p«r lb. S} <* 4i 

Inpickle do. S " 4 

BALE HOPE do. • " 9 

BARK, Qaeratnm per ton S4 00 ** 94 50 

BARLEY perbufh. 56 «• 57 

BEANS, Wliite do. 125 •« 175 

BEEF, Mean per bbL 5 00 « 7 80 

Prune do. 3 00 " 5 00 

Smoked per lb. 5 " 7 

Rounds-, in pickle do. 3 '* 5 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 88 " 81 

BOLT ROPE do. IS " 13 

BRrSTLES. American do. 35 " 65 

BUTTER, Table do. 13 " 15 

Shipping do. 8 ** 19 

CANDLES, Mould, Tallow do. *' 13 

Sperm do. 38 '< 38 

Stearic do. 90 " 25 

CHEESE do. 3 " 7 

CIDER BRANDY, Eastern per gal. 49 " 44 

Western do. 35 " 40 

CLOTERSEED per lb. 7 ** 8 

COAL, Anthracite 9000 lbs. 4 50 " 5 50 

Sidnef and Pictou per chal. 6 75 " 7 00 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 11 <* 19 

CORN, Northern per bush. 49 " 50 

Soathem do. 46 " 48 

COTTON per lb. 5 «* 10 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 16 " 18 

American Flax do. 16 " 17 

FEATHERS perlb. 30 " 35 

FLAX, American do. 8 *< 84 

FLAX SEED, rough per7bush. 9 00 " 9 75 

clean do. 10 00 •* 10 50 

FLOUR, Northern and Western perbbl. 4 19 " 4 50 

Fancy do. 4 75 " 5 25 

Soathem perbbL 4 19 <' 4 50 

Richmond City Mills do. 5 50 " 5 75 

Rye do. 9 75 " 3 12 

Hams, Smoked perlb. 5 *' 10 

Pickled do. 4 " 7 

HAY per 100 lbs. 40 " 50 

HIDES, Dry Southern perlb. 9 ** 11 

HEMP, Russia, clean per ton. 175 00 " 180 00 

American, water-rotted do. 140 00 *« 180 00 

do dew-rotted do. 90 00 *< 140 00 

HOPS perlb. 7 «« 9 

HORNS per 100 1 95 " 5 00 

LARD perlb. 51 «* 6} 

LEAD do. 3j " 4 

Sheetandbar do. 4 ** 44 

MEAL, Com perbbl. 2 44 " 2 69 

Cora. perhhd. 1175 « 12 00 

IfOL ASSES, New Orleans per gal. 28 «* 31 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 16 ** 31 

:)ATS, Northern per bush. 28 ** 30 

Southern do. 24 " 95 

>IL Linseed, American per gal. 73 " 75 

Castor do. 80 <* 85 

Lard do. 55 " 60 

)rL CAKE perlOOlbs. 100 " 

»BAS, Field perbush. 195 " 

MTCIf perbW. I 00 " 113 

»LASTER OF PARIS perton. 9 19 '* 9 95 

Ground, inbbls. of 350 lbs percwt. 1 19 " 

•ORK, Mess perbbl. 8 95 " 10 00 

Prime do. 6 50 " 8 19 

IICM perlOOlbs. 8 00 " 3 50 

:OSlN perbbl. 58 " 75 

VB perbush. 65 ** 66 

AXT per sack 1 31 " 150 

HOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 4 " 6 

Pickled do. 3 " 4 

PIRTTS TURPENTINE, Southern per gal. 38 " 39 

UGA.R, New Orleans perlb. 5 *< 8 

UMAC, American perton 95 00 « 97 50 

ALLOW perlb. 6 «* 7J 

AR perbW. 1 56 « 169 

IMOTHYSEED per 7 bush. 1100 " 18 00 

OBACCO perlb. 9J «« 6| 

ITRPENTINB perbbL 9 95 «* 9 69 

THBAT, Westem perbush. 88 " 91 

Southern do. 88 * 85 

rflTSKEY, American pernl. 93 <* 95 

TOOL, Saxony perlb. 60 *< 65 

Merino do. 40 *< 50 

Half-blood do. 35 " 40 

do. 95 «< SO 



New York Cattle market— Aug. 26, 

At market, 90O Beef Cattle, 140 Cows and Calves, and 3000 
Sheep and Lambs. 

Pricks.— Jtfe/ Ca*/fc— The market last week wss rather mora 
spirited than the week preceding, without, however, any adranee 
m prices. We resume our former quotations, $4 95 for inferior, 
and $5 a 5.50 for prime qualitien. About 200 left over. 

Cows and C<rfwM.— All at market sold, at $13 a 25. 

Sheep and Lambs.-Sheep $1.37 « $4 ; Lambs $1 a $3, a slight 
advKttce~all sold. 

'^^J^^l^B.'-Asheff are in fjirr rMjacit, Cottom^^iecitly afUr 
the arrival of the Ai ulm. ]ni\dtra wt^re mun firm for a firw dttyi, 
but are now ready t. soK at n ilj^ht r<iiurinm. Eiport fr«m th» 
United States since ]^[ S^pt^mbcr Uit, l,Wia.eiD haW ■ ismt ttma 
last vear, 9,000,769 : mmv t, im ? tar b* fort , 1 ,1 W *3 Wi, Fhmr and 
Meal are steady. Gr^in af ail k] F.di bnali, Htty niors 3ii dsoiamL 
^«np the same. M.'lotiM quite firm. Nsrai ^Vfi^rfj impryving. 
ProDtnoM, with the ^>y:epli(in tif Bn^t, nmp. rnqmnd after. Rtt* 
has advanced and i« Km «ir J. r HI. L« fiM.,j. ^..^.^^.^ik. f*: ^i \. 



has advanced and is ) n sk af siiie , SeedM, eiipecsal I v Ti mot by* ha vs 
ndency Titbacco in fejT i^qiiwat. U'ooJ ja (itm aatl 



an upward tendency, j ^oacco in nur Tvqiit^st« wot 
pncoa rather on the H'its th*; fin*r pidef eipetjially; 

Money continues ai 5 tv 6 per cent, on iiajwr^ anJ G ta Tpcr cent, 
on bond and mortgage. 

Stocks. Not much has been done the past month, as many of 
our monied men are absent from the city during August. All those 
of u good kind are held firm. 

Business generally is very active, and the daily transactions large. 

^«« «'^'*«' has been showery during the past month ; but upon 
the whole, may be considered as favorable, especially to the grass. 
Roots and late Oats have suirer«d some from an excess of moisture. 
The Com is looking well generally ; the stalks have a good growth, 
and the ears are abundant and well filled. Rice, Cotton, Sugar, 
Hemp, and Tobacco, are ripening uncommonly early, and promise 
to be heavy crops. The former is already nearly harvested. The 
summer, taking everything into consideration, has been highly fa- 
yorable ; and with the exception of the disastrous floods South and 
West, there have been few losses. The growth of crops has been 
vary npid, and as far as secured they have proved more than an 
average yield. 



ICHABOE GUANO. 

The subseri tiers have received by a late arrival from Liverpool, 
a few hundred weight of this superior guano, pure as imported from 
Africa, being taken direct out of the ship Clydesdale, arrived at Liv- 
erpool dock*. A writer in the London Gardener's Gazette, June 8. 
1844, remarks : *^ The competition for this guano in the colonial 
market was so great, that two cargoes were sold in about twenty 
minutes. The desire for Ichaboe guano has arisen from the fact 
that all the eminent chemists who have analyzed it, found it to pos- 
sess the fertilizing properties in the highest degree : and the result 
of its application by practical agriculturists have proved the cor^ 
rectness of their analvsis. This island (Ichaboe) on the western 
coast of Africa, which three years since was unknown, is about a 
mile and a half in circumference, and is deeply covered with guano, 
the deposite of sea-birds that have for ages remained undisturbed 
in their possession.'' 

Price $6 per hundred pounds, or $1 for 16 pounds, (which is su^ 
flcient for 40 gallons of water,) put up in neat boxes ; also 7 lb. 
boxes for 50 cents. It should be applied in a liquid state, and im- 
mediately after a rain. A liberal watering with this liquid once a 
fortnight is sufllicient for vegetables, Indian com, potatoes and tnr- 
nepe, and once a week for flowers in pots, and dahlias, tuberoses, 
and chrysathemums. 

Also, the best of Artificial Guano, made from an exact analysis 
of the real, in boxes of 90 lbs., at $1 per box; or 10 lbs. for 50 cts. 

St. J. M. THORBUHN A CO., 15 John st. 



PREIiaUM EAGLE, SUBSOIL, AND OTHER 
PLOWS. 

The subecriber having been appointed agent in this city for the 
sale of the celebrated Premium Plows, made by Ruggles, Nourse, 
A Mason, of Worcester, Massachusetts, now oflfers them at the 
manufacturers' home prices. They are calculated alike for the 
northem farmer and southern planter, and embnuse every variety, 
Cotton and Rice plow, Stubble, Sod, Road, and Subsoil. Prices 
from $3,50 to $15,00, according to the kind. 

The great number of premiums which these plows have obtained 
at the most important plowing-matches, and the universal satis&c- 
tion they have given wherever introduced, render it unnecessary to 
particularise their merits. They are made of the best materials, 
are highly finished, and combine light weight and easy draught, 
with great strength and durability. 

A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway, N. Y. 



WOBURN HOGS. 

For sale, a few of the celebrated Wobum or Bedford breed of 
Hogs, cosaforubly caged and delivered in New York at the follow- 
ing prioes, viz : One Boar eleven months old, $95 ; three Boais, 
five months old, $17 each ; four Sows five months old, $15 each ; » 
few pair of spring Pigs, $95, delivered let of June next. Addxest 
the sSbiGhber at New Haven, Ct. WM. K. TOWNSKND. 
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THE AMERICAN AGRICUIiTURlST. 

PaUisbed Monlhly, aach avmbm' eontaiaisf SS psffes, rognl 
ootoTo. 

TERMS~Oa0 Dollarper jw in •Amm ; augle numben, Ten 
C«bU : tbre« copiM for Two DtiUars ; d|^t oopie* for Five Dollars. 

Each number of tb« ApioaUorist eoMains batOna sheet, sab- 
Jeot to newspaper poeta^ only, which is one cent in the State, 
or within 100 miles of its pablication, and ene and « k^f cent*, 
if orer 100 miles, without the State. 

AovKKTisBMKNTS will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing twelye lines, and in the same proportion, if exceeding that 
number. 

117 Remit tkrwgh Poetmmetertt ae the lm» diowe. 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or adTertistng it, will be famished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this Office. 

Volume I. and 11. of Thb Ambbican Aqiicultubist, with u- 
bles of contents complete, for sale at $1,00 each ; elegantly bound 
in doth, $145. These are handsome, tasteful books, and make 
Tory desirable premiums for distribution with Agricultural Socie- 
ties, and ^ould also find plaoe in all our District School Libraries. 
They ccmstitute the best and most complete treatise on American 
farming, stock-breeding, and horticulture, extant. When sareral 
copies are ordered, a liberal discount will be made. 

Commnnicatioas for publicatiou, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and all nnvate letters, or those on businees disconnected with the 
paper, should be addreesed, simply, A. B. Allen, 903 Broadway. 
New York. 

lilNNJEAFf BOTANIC GARDEN AND 
NURSERY— LAte PRINCESS). 

Flushhto, L. I., Near New York. 

The new Descriptive and unrivalled Catalogue, not only of 
FRUIT, but also of ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and 
PLANTS, ctdtiTated and for sale, at reduced prices, at this an- 
eient and celebrated Nursery, (the idbhtical premieee kn&mn as 
Priucb's, ami^tke above title for nearly Jifty yearst) 

ST'With dlrectiont Ibr their Culture, 

may be had gratis on application by mail, post paid, to the Ntw 
PROPBIBTOBS, who will endeavor to merit the Conpidbncb and 
PATBOitAOB of the Public, by Intsobitt and Libbbalitt in 
dealing, and Modb&atiom in cbarses. 

WINTER A COn Proprietors. 
Plashing, Aug. 31, 1844. 



BEAI£NT>S AMERICAN HOTEL, 

No. 100 State strckt, AlbahTi 

b now open for the reception of company, having undergone a 
thorough repair and complete renovation from the cellar to the at- 
tic It has been newl^ furnished throughout, and in quality of 
beds, cleanliness, and airy rooms, will now compare with any other 
•stablishment in the city. 

In location, this house has many advantages, being situated in 
the centre, and on one of the most beautiful streets in the city ; 
within a few moments* walk of the Eastern and Western Railroad 
Depots and the landiMr of the Steamboats ; about midway between 
the Capitol, Public Ofwes and the Banks, Post-OfBce, and the boai- 
neas paru of the city ; Tendering it very convenient for the man of 
busineee, as well as the gentleman '>f leisure. 

The iubaciiber places much reliance on the countenance and 
•upport of the AeBicuLTuaisTs throughout the Unitm, who may 
visit the city, and pledges himself to •para no exertions to render 
their stay agreeable, afaould they favor nim with their company. 

Three HiUs Farm will be carried on as usual, under my own sn- 
perintendance, bv a careful manager, and the breeding awl rearing 
of improved stock will be cootinoed as heretofore. 

C. N. BEMENT. 

Albany, June, 1844. 



AGRICULTURAL AND BUSINESS AGENCY. 

Knowing the convenience that such an ageiusy will be to his 
distant friends, the subscriber oflWrs his servicee for the purchase 
of Wagons, Carriages, Match and Single Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
twine, Agriealtural Books and Implements, Seeds and Merchan- 
diBo of any kind ; also, the baying and aellinf of land, the pay- 
neat of taxes, Ac, dec 

Froa hie Umg experience as a fkrmer and stock-breeder, and 
ge n e r al acquaintance with lands and merdmndiae, the subw^iber 
tmsla that he diall be able to give general satisfoctioa. The com- 
auseion charged for his services in porohasing or selling, will be 
BMMlerate. Cash or produce must invariably be in hand befioce 
orders can be exeonted. 

A. B. ALLEN, iO» Broadway, New Toik. 



IMPROVBD WHITB FLINT WHEAT. 

The sabeoriber has just received a lot of this vary svperior Seed 
wlMat, direct firom the grower, R. Hannon, jr. Price $0 per bbL 
M a littU over three basbeb. A. B. ALLEN, 

S06 Broadway. 



VALUABLE NEW WORKS 

JU8T mPOKTCD. 

Stephens' Book of the Pana, No. 18, with eamvmfls, - $I,M 

*.* One more Part wll complete the won. 
8proale*s Elements of Practical Agriculture, new edicioa, 4^ 
Catalogtie of the Fruits of the Horticultaral Society, - - IM 
Moore, on the Cnltivatioa of the Cunumber, ... ijq 
Johnson, on Fertilisers. Second edition, greatly enlarged, • 4,73 
The Dog Fancier's Guide— with many engravings, - • 0^1 
The Book of Hardy Flowers ; 1 vol., cohwsd, ... %fio 
Le Msout, Siemens de Botantque. 3 vols., 9vo, • • . ifid 
Le Bon Jar^nier, I very thick vol., 8vo, with engravinga, - 1,00 
Kcdlar's Treatise on Insects lo jurioos to Gardenerv, - • 145 
Roper, on the Nature and Management of the Hone, - • 0JB7 
Towae*e Prise Basay on Chemistry. 1 vol., ... ej9 
Porter, on the Nature and Properties of the Sugar Cane, • S^iO 
Ipiported and for sale by 

WILEY A PUTNAM, ISl Broadway. 
117 Single copiee of books imported to order, per steamer, and 
a retora of the same received in six weeks. 

BERKSHIRE FIGS FOR SALE. 

Having made uee of his present stock for eeveral years, and wieb- 
ing to take a fresh cross, the subecriber will dispoee of three of kji 
splendid Berkshire breeding sows, at the venr low prices of $SS to 
$30 each. Theee animals are of good size, &ae form, and dsswei 
ed from the best Mood imported into the United Statea. Alee, tvo 
superb Wobums at the same price. 

Berkshire and Wobom pigs. 3 months o1d« caged and delivered 
on ship-board at the dty of New York, for sale at $25 per pazr. 
Addiees CHARLES STARR, Ja. 

Mendham, Morris Co., N. J. 

GREAT SALE OF ELECTORAL SAX<»f 
SHEEP. 

The nadersigaed will eell at vendao, the two Codes of mbv EEw- 
torat Saxon Sheep, belonging to the eetaU of the late Bearv U. 
Grove, as follows : 1st. That at Granger, Medina county, 6b:i). 
coneieting of about 400 sheep, on the 30th Sept., next, oa the fum 
now occupied by them. Sd. The home ileok, athia late remdMK* 
in Hooaick, Rensselaer county, N. Y., oonaistiag of aboat 350 
sheep, oD the ISth Oct., next. A rare opportunity is odand I* 
thoee who mav be anxioua to improve the quality of their flocks. 
The following Is the opinion of the distinguished maaufootnxBr «he 
has usually purchased Mr. Grove's wool, of the character oCthesK 
flocks : — 

" The purest blood in this countiT vras in tiodpced by the kte 
Mr. Grove in his own flocks, the wool of which 1 have been famil- 
iar vrith eince their importatioa in 1837. In point of Aaeae* mi 
admirable /cHia^ ooaltiea, thia wool is nnsurpaseed by aay task ia 
this country, and the fleeces average aboat half a pound each mote 
than any other I am acnaaintfd with." 

SAMUEL LAWBBNCE. 

Lowell, April 9, 1844. 

The terms of the salee will be cash. Refereaoe, Samael Law- 
ranee, Lowell, Maaa., or the subecribers. 

ELIZA W. GROVE, 
W. JOSLIN, 
8 A. COOK 

Bnskizk*b Bridge, N. T., April 90, 1844. 
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noble employment of Man.— fToiMRgfcM. 
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Saxton & Miles, Publishers, 205 Broadway. 



SAVING SEEDS. 
OciOBiR 18 the month in which moat of the 
gaiden seeds, and some of thoee of the field crops 
ripen ; dae attention, therefore, mast be paid to 
gathering and preserving them. We think there 
is too often great carelessness displayed in select- 
ing for planting; the hosbandman does not bear 
in mind the oft-repeated adage that like produces 
like, bat seems to think that anything will da 
With the onreflecting, a seed is a seed whether 
good or bad ; and strange to say, that many eitiier 
coDSome or sell the good and reserve the bad for 
planting, thinking this the best economy! Let 
aach be assured, that by sowing bad or indifferent 
seed, they mast expect a poor crop in return : 
we know but one exception to this general rule, 
and this is by no means fully proved to our 
mind— we allude to small, unripe potatoes, which 
a late writer in England contends produce the best 
crops, especially where disease is to be apprehend- 
ed. The great improvements in seed and root 
crc^M, as well as domestic animals, have been 
made by carefully choosing the best for propaga- 
tion, aided, of course, by a superior system of feed 
and culture. It behooves the farmer, therefore, to 
bear these iacu steadily in mind, and in ail cases 
«• soond and diseriminating jadgBient in selecting 



such seeds and roots as will be certain to produce 
the best and most abundant crops. 

MAKING VINEGAR. 
So far as our observation and information ex* 
tend, this is one of the most abundant fruit years 
that we have had for a long time, and as is often 
the case, it may be followed by an untoward sea- 
son, in which the greater part of the fruit may be 
cut off. Making cider for drink is happily nearly 
abandoned throughout the country, but for vinegar, 
we think that it is quite too much neglected; the 
consequence is, that under the name of vinegar, we 
have the vilest trash and compounds which can be 
conceived of, palmed upon the commimity for this 
highly necessary preservative and agreeable con* 
diment. Vinegar from well made, unadulterated 
apple cider, is not only the cleanest and purest in 
our judgment which is manufiictured, but it is also 
more highly prized and more surely depended upon 
by the good housewife. Let every fiirmer then 
reserve a sufficient store of cider for it the present 
season. He should always have a two years' 
stock on hand, and in abundant fruit seasons he 
ought to provide for three years ahead, as it is 
easily kept and subject to considerable fluctuatioQ 
in prioe, of whkh he will then be aUe to take 
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advantage in selling wheQ the market affords him 
a ^ood profit. 

Vinegar from pure good cider is made in the 
easiest possible manner, as the latter substance 
will change into it with little trouble, and keep 
well even in a cool cellar. Some prefer an open 
shed for making this change. Exposed to the sun 
any great length of time me casks will leak more 
or less ; some evaporation also takes place, and 
the consequence is, considerable loss. After the 
cider has well worked, the liquor should be partly 
drawn off, leaving the casks only about two thirds 
filled. For the purpose of admitting the air, the 
buaghole most still be kept open, and to prevent 
insects or vermin of any kmd getting in, a square 
piece of fine wire gauze, or if that is not at 
nand, a strong piece of linen cloth should be nailed 
over it. To hasten the soimng or rather ripening 
of vinegar, shake it freauentlf , and if necessary, 
place a cask of it for a short tmie in the sun. In 
this case, we have generally used a long neck bot- 
tle to stop the bung-hole instead of gauze. The 
neck is thrust into the cask, leaving the large part 
of the bottle outside. This is pretty effectual in 
keeping out the vermin, and also the rain, which 
the gauze will not, and we think that the heat 
drawn from the sun by the bottle hastens the 
ripening of the vinegar. 

INCUBATION. 

In our August No. we promised to follow up 
the article on the ^^'Egg Hatcher," by another, 
derived entirely from the pamphlet of Mr. Mickles, 
on the progress of incubation in the egg of the 
common fowL All these changes we nad the 

Sleasure of examining, and thev may be s^n anv 
ay at 205 Broadway at the trifling cost of a shil- 
ling. We earnestly recommend our readers to 
become a witness of these curious workings of 
nature. 

In an impre^ted egg, previous to the com- 
mencement of incubation, a small spot is discern- 
ible upon the yolk, composed apparently of a 
membraneous sac or bag, contaim'ng a fluid matter, 
in which swims the embryo of the future chick, 
and seemingly connected ¥rilh other vesicles 
around it. 

1st Day. In a few hours after exposure to the 
proper temperature, the microscope discovers that 
a humid matter has formed within the limits of 
the embrya At the expiration of twelve or four- 
teen hours, this matter bears some resemblance to 
the shape of a little head; a ntmiber of new 
Tesicles also successively appear, foreshadowing 
the different parts of the future body of the chick ; 
those first formed, and most easily distinguished, 
may afterward be recognised as assuming the 
shape of the vertebral bmies of the back. 

2d Day. The eyes begin to make their appear- 
ance about the 30th hour, and additional vessels, 
closely joined together, indicate the situation of 
the naveL The brain and spinal marrow, rudi- 
ments of the wings, and principal muscles, become 
observable. The formation of the head is also 
evidently proceeding. 

3d Day. The beating of the heart is peneptiUe» | 



although no blood is visible ; after a few hoars, 
however, two vesicles, containing blood, make 
their appearance. One forminsr the left ventricle, 
the other the great artery. The auricle of the 
heart is next seen, and, in the whole, pulsation is 
evident. 

4th Day. The wings now assume a more de- 
fined shape, and the increased size of the head 
renders the globules containing the brain, the beak 
and the front and hiad part of the head, disiinctly 
visible. 

5th Day. The liver makes its appearance, and 
both auricles, now plainlv seen, approach nearer 
the heart than before. That splendid pheoome* 
non, the circulation of the blood, is now evident. 
6th Day. The lungs and stomach are distiii- 
guishable, and the full gush of blood from the 
heart is distinctly apparent. 

7(h Day. The intestines, veins, and upper man- 
dible become visible, and the brain begins to as- 
sume a distinct form. 

8th Day. The beak for the first time opens, and 

the formation of flesh upon the breast commeneeSb 

9th Day. The deposinon of matter forming the 

ribs takes place, and the fall bladder is perceptible. 

10th Day. The bile is distinguishable hj iu greea 
color, and the first voluntary motion of the body 
of the chick is seen, if separated from its integu- 
ments. 

11th Day. The matter forming the skull sow 
becomes cartilaginous, and the protrasiaa <A 
feathers may be noticed. 

12th Day, The orbits of sight are apparent, and 
the ribs are perfected. 

13th Day. The spleen gradually approaches to 
its proper position m the stomach. 

14th Day. The lungs become enclosed withia tke 
breast 

15th, 16th, and 17th Days. During these days, 
the infinity of phenomena m this wonderful piece 
of vital mechanism elaborate it into more perisct 
form, and it presents an appearance closely ap- 
proaching the mature state. The yolk of the egg, 
nowever, from which it derives its nourislmien; 
is still outside the body. 

18th Day. On the eighteenth day, the ovtwari 
and audible sign of developed life is appareat, by 
the faint piping of the chick being, tor thefint 
time, heard. 

19th, 20th, and 21st Days. Continually iDcretsntr 
in size and strength, the remainder d the yolk 
gradually beccmies enclosed within its body ; ttcs. 
with uncommon power, for so small andfratit 
being, it liberates itself firom its prison in a peea- 
liar and curious manner, by repeated efforts made 
with its bill, seconded by muscular exertion witii 
its limbs, and emerges into a new existence. 

The position of the chicken in the shell, it sock 
as to occupy the least possible space. Tke head, 
which is large and heavy in proportion to the rest 
of the body, is placed m front of the abdomca. 
with its beak under the right wing ; the feet sr 
gathered up like a bird tnnsed for the sjAt* yet is 
this sin^fuhur manner, and apparently uncombrti* 
ble position, it ia by no means cramped or cob* 
&ieu, but performs all the neeeenry motioBS aad 
efforts required &r its libemtioo» with the mac 
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perfect ease, and that consummate skill which 
instinct renders almost infallible. 

The chicken, at the time it breaks the shell, is 
heavier than the whole egg was at first 

An egg will not hatch in vacuo. 

The infinite wisdom of the Great Architect of 
the animal frame is remarkably manifested in its 
proriding the chick with a sharp and hard sub- 
stance on the tip of the bill, by means of which it 
is enabled to fracture the shell to liberate itself 
from its imprisonment. Its own bill is too soft to 
enable it to break the shell therewith, and in two 
days or less this hard and pointed substance disap- 
pears, the young bird no longer requiring to use it. 

Equally extraordinary and wonderful is the fiict 
that the germ of the chick is provided with the 
ability to keep itself always on the top of the yolk 
of the eggf to the end that it may take the heat 
from the parent bird when setting, to produce in- 
cubation. 

HONEY DEW. 

'' At a late meeting of the Fanners' Club at New 
York, the subject under consideration being * In- 
sects injurious to Vegetation,* the Chairman, Gen. 
Johnson of Lon^ Island, is reported to have said, 
'It is my opimon that the aew ^called by the 
Dutch, honey dew) which always falls in the latter 
part of Jtine, always kills off most insects ; they 
vniformly disappear after it has fallen.* Now, 
since I hare embraced the new doctrine of cause 
and eflfect in the matter of blight and its conse- 
quences, I am led to consider the honey-dew 
merely the exurayasated juices of the plant or tree, 
which, having been for a time in a stagnant 
and putrid state occasioned by unfriendly atmos- 
pherical influence, are at length thrown off by a 
new circulation of the sap; .the eff^ect being, the 
depriTation of food to the insect tribe, which are 
created for the purpose d* feeding on putricity ; and 
hence the catue or their uniform disappearance,^^ 

The aboTe is a communication addressed by Mr. 
W. Fay to the Boston Cnltirator. We have con- 
sulted Mr. Browne, who is well versed in matters 
of this kind, and he regards honey-dew, in most 
cases, as the exudation of plani-lice (Aphides), 
He says,^ however, that there are saccharme exu- 
dations irom the leaves of plants and trees, which 
are not distinguished bv tne name of honey-dew, 
as the labdanum from tne cisiis creticus, and the 
manna which exudes from the ash of Italy and the 
larch of France. There are also analogous pro- 
ductions observable on plants after very dry weath- 
er, which Mr. Murray, in his Treatise on Atmo- 
spheric Electricity, ascribes to an electric change in 
the air. The latter gentleman states that the 
honey-dew was found on plants that were entirely 
free irom plant-lice, and so copious was this sub- 
stance, that had their number been a hundred fold, 
they could not certainly have been the source of 
the supply. He supposed that he set the question 
at rest oy washing a leaf and wiping it dry with 
a sponge, immediately after which, ne observed 
through a lens, that excreted globules were appa- 
rent ; but in this experiment might not the leaf 
have been previously wounded, perhaps, by the 



beak of a plant-louse, and hence the exudation of 
sap instead of honey-dew ? And may not the cir- 
cumstance of 'his finding the honey-dew />n leaves 
where there were no plant-lice, be accounted for 
on the principle that these insects had left, as they 
always do, tne parts covered with their exuda- 
tions'? Mr. Sauvages, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Montpellier, remarks that aphides 
(plant-lice) are careful to eject the honey-aew to 
a distance from the place where they may be feed- 
ing. And Mr. Browne cites an instance of a plant 
of the Chinese Chrysanthemum, the young shoots 
of which swarmed with aphides, and that the 
leaves below were covered with honey-dew. The 
experiment was tried, of wiping it on from a leaf^ 
and no more was formed when it was protected by 
a piece of paper from the aphides above. Besides, 
the paper oecame sprinkled with honey-dew in a 
few hours, and by means of a lens, the aphides 
were actually seen to eject their fluid. 

Dr. Harris, in his Report on the Insects of Mas- 
sachusetts, describes the habits of these insects as 
follows: "Plant-lice seem to love society, and 
of)en herd together in dense masses, each one re- 
maining fixed to the plant by means of its long 
tubular beak ; and they rarely change their places 
till they have exhausted the part first attacked. 
The attitudes and manners of these little crea- 
tures are exceedingly amusing. When disturbed, 
like restiff horses they begin to kick and sprawl 
in the most ludicrous manner. They mav be seen, 
at times, suspended by their beaks alone, and 
throwing up their legs as if in a hipfh frolic, but 
too mucn engaged in sucking to withdraw their 
beaks. As they take in great quantities of sap, 
they would soon become gorged if they did not get 
rid of the superabundant fluid through the two 
little tubes or pores in the extremities of theif 
bodies. When one of them gets running over full, 
it seems to communicate its uneasy sensations, by 
a kind of animal magnetism, to the whole flock, 
upon which they all, with one accord, jerk up- 
ward (heir bodies, and eject a shower of the hon- 
eyed fluid." 

The fecundity of aphides is almost incalcula- 
ble. Reaumur supposed that in one year there 
may be twenty generations, and he proved by 
experiment that one of these insects may be 
the parent of 5,904,900,000 deseendents during 
its life ! Laireille says one female, during the 
summer months, usuually produces about 25 a 
day ; and more than 1,000 have been counted qn a 
single leaf of a hop. 

nk regard to the remarks made by General 
Johnson, as quoted above, we should attribute the 
disappearance of most lepidopterous insects in the 
latter part of June, or beginning of July, to their 
passing from the larva or caterpillar to the pupa or 
chrysalis state. The honey-dew is in no way re- 
garded as poisonous, but, on the contrary, it is 
devoured with eagerness by ants, bees, and other 
insects ; and in the forests of Lithuania this sub- 
stance and linden flowers afford the finest honey in 
the world. The above remarks are made, hoping 
tkat they will be the means of eliciting further 
information on this subject from those who are 
much more capable than ourselves of elucidating it. 
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LIFT AND FORCING PUMPS.— Fia. 67. 

We have been so frequeoi- 
Iv solicited for information 
about pumps, and the appli- 
cation of norse power to 
them, that we give the an- 
nexed cut (the only one at 
our command) as an illus- 
tration. We presume the 
same horse power which is 
used to propel threshing ma- 
chines, with slight altera- 
tions, may be made to an- 
swer for pumping. Wind 
or water power would be 
preferred, if it can be ob- 
tained at a reasonable cost. 
Below we annex the prices 
that pumps cost here. If it 
raise the water to a height of frotn 2 to 6 feet 
only, pumps may be constructed of a somewhat 
dif^rent form, and to work with less power. 
Lift and Forcing Pumps, with a double action : 
Siinchfis raise SO gak. per B&mute, $2.^.00 

4 u " 50 « " W.OO 

5 « "80 " '* 60.00 
e « " 160 " " 100.00 

11 « « 400 " " ^00.00 

Bwi I4fl PumpB, for CUtems, iinglc toda^ S6 ', dmiibk 

rods, -•*••",;* 
Hmrte Power$j for small Pumps, complete for one 
horse, 
« " " large 

({ (( St iX 




for one horse, 
for l^-o hor«e9 



$0.50 

75.00 
MXLOO 
150.00 



MARL. 
We are glad to see that the attention of the 
south is turning to the inestimable treabtiree of 
marl found in such immense qa anil ties throughout 
this region. The Agricultural Sodeiy of Black- 
Oak, in St. John's Parish, S- C states in th^ir 
report, that last year, tweniy-fiire plantations 
marled 1,113 acres of their land. This informa* 
tionwe derive from the Southern Agriculturiai (an 
azcelient publication by the way), which also 
adds, that idl experiments with marl which have 
been properly conducted, have resulted very bene- 
ficially, esp^ially to the com and cotton crops. 
To give our Naders an idea of the high value of 

this substance, Mr. Ruffin asserts in fiis report of | the com i tig winter wiU be a tolerably sev^e oo 
the survey of SoutK Carolinat that the propoTtion of 
pure carbonate of lime in much the brger number 



we also obtain a much snpetior quality of ftraw • ^j 
of the value of which for feeding sioek and i4i ' - 
best method of stacking, we gave some account t-g 
page 193 of Vol IL Mr. Baker, of New Jeffief , it 
made an eicelleiii experiment last year in eoma? '} 
buckwheat very early » for which we rami re/k,;i! 
ihe reader to the same volume as above, pap 30£- i 
After cutting, he raked il up and bound tt la 
huDthea, and then let it stand to dr>Mhe straw lad 
mature the gmin, a full fortnignt in the firl! 
previous io housing, Mr, B. gave us samples o: 
the buckwheat thus cut and cured, which we snJ 
keep ; they are among the finest specimens of ihi^ 
grain that we have ever seeo- Such ei:periiD«ai 
are highly to be commended, and we wish tru 
farmers would get more into the babit of malin. 
and record mg them ; they would thus confar n. , 
only a benefit on themselves^ but on all who ct' ' 
read or hear of an agriculturai joumaL 

THE COMING WINTER, 
We hear it foretold by our veteran ^nKl«rs Aj : 



of exposures of marl heds varies from o5 to 35 per 
cent«, and that more of them rise above 90 than 
fidl below 50 per cent. ! 

BUCKWHEAT, 

Great loss frequently ensu^ to the farmer in 
consequence of letting his buckwheat stand too 
long before cutting, especialtv if it happen to be 
struck with a severe frost. We well recollect one 
neasoii having lost at least a third of our crop by 
the shelling of the min duriai^ the process of 
harvesting ; whereas, had we cut it one week s^od- 
er, we should have got quite as large a yield an4 
been able to save all the seed* By cutting early, 
that is, as soon as the grain is slightly hardened, 



They say they have never seen a seatson ti g|e I 

abundance, especially in £hiit| that was not f* 
lowed bva bard winter; the summer also b-l 
been TatHer wet than otherwise^ and this may U 
set down as another si^u for a cold wint^T, M 
be this alt as it may^ the farmer nhoald. fiffridc 
well for the season of snow and ftoal, by sariof 
all his straw; carefully curing and houaiii tf 
stacking his com stalks ; and immediaJ^lT himi^ 
ine and pitting any roots which may be IcH ^ ^ 
field. Straw and cornstalks, with a Jittte fcfu t 
a few roots, will carry stock through the winttr t 
of a good breed, as well as the best of hay- Si l 
all these, for there is nothing like having a h I 
too much of everything on hand; no suffer- 1 
comes from this cause, but from carelessne*. I 
being too penurious to provide for the comfori ^ d 
. good condition of our domestiG anlmaii. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL SHOW 

OF THE 
} ORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
. A jteaLt eyeat came off at Poughkeepsie on 
|l : , Wednesday, aod Thursday, the 17th, 
l| ^d 19th of Septemher; aad was more nu- 
ll ^ y attended, and realized a much larger 
• ' ^ of funds to the Society, than any exhun- 
*' s. held. The show-ffroiud enclosed about 
I cres, half a mile southeast of the village, on 
pjfai, smooth, rolling height of green sward. 
Si* jidin^ one of the most magnificent yiews of 
9t ' y^ nver, hill, and dale, and broad cultivated 
9p! ^dotted with villages and fiirmeries, and 
i'j ! of shady forests, that can be found upon 
n; Iks of the noble Hudson. 

[ 
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Show Groumb.— Fio. 58. 

We visited the ground three days previous to 
the commencement of the show, and found everv- 
tbioor already prepared for it, by the indefatigable 
Committee of Arrangements of the citizens of 
Puuffhkeepsie, aided by the active exertions of Dr. 
Beekman, the President, and Mr. Henry O'Reilly, 
Secretary of the Society, and James S. W adswortn, 
Esq. of Greneseo, who from having been President 
for the two preceding years, was enabled by his 
experience to be of great service in the general 
management and direction of affairs. 

The above is not an exact sketch of the form of 
the thowgroand, it being angling at the four 



comers, and narrower at one end than the other; 
but the details are pretty correct, and thus formed^ 
gives the reader a better idea of the whole arrange* 
ment. The square lines represent a close board 
fence 9 feet high, enclosing an area about 850 ft. 
long by 500 A. broad ; the dotted lines, a post and 
open board fence about 4 feet high, to which 
the cattle and horses wete listened, leaving be- 
tween that and the close fence, a space of 35 
feet wide for the promenade of carriages; nu 
carriage entrance gate, at the right and left ot 
which were several small gates for visiters on foot ; 
by entrance gate for the stock ; 1, General Com- 
mittee room ; 2, ticket office ; 3, a large tent aboot 
WS feet in circumference, with a staffing at one 
end, and seats like an amphitheatre all around, for 
the accommodation of speakers before the societj 
and the reading of Committee reports ; the dots at 
the right and left were small tents for the .use of 
different Committees to hold consultations and 
make out reports — the centre dot of the five at the 
left, a large marquee, pitched expressly for tht 
accommodation of editors, and reporters, and fur- 
nished with station^ and refreshments; 4, FlonI 
HaU, with board sides and roof, 9 ft. posts, 36 ft. 
wide by 1 14 ft. long, with a broad roof-shaped 
stand running through the centre, for fruits and 
flowers— the second m rear. Vegetable Hall, 25 \sf 
100 ft for fruits and vegetables— the third, Mano- 
focturers* Hall, 25 by 100 ft. for domestic fitbrics^ 
the fourth. Farmers' Hall, for agricultural imple- 
ments; 5, rows of pens for sheep, swine, and p^ 
try. In addition to the above, there were well fui^ 
nished refectories for the refreshment of visileit in* 
side, these were named after different eoimtief 
in the state ; dso two pimips of excellent water at 
c, c, the right and left comers of the show-groand* 
ftimished with tin onpe, attached by small chams, 
for public drinking, and strong iron bound bucketf 
for the stock. As the weather was insufferably 
hot and dry, the pumps proved a most grateftu 
accommodation to the visiters, aod w^e oonstantly 
surrounded by them tct quench their narohed thirstt 
No food was provided inside for the stock, and 
lumsidering that the sheep, swine, and soma of the 
other animals, could not well leave the ground at 
night, and their owners beinff oUised to stand by 
and guard them, they suffered greatly from hunger 
during the show. All other arrangements on the 
ground which fell under our obsertation were ad- 
mirable, quite as good as those we found at the 
show of the Royal Agriculture Society of England* 
and reflect hi^^ credit on all coneemed in making 
them. 

TriB^ of Plows.'^TuiK^J the 17th, die ei- 
hibkion opened by a trial of a small number of 
plows, on the fiurm of Mr. Warrall, l^df a mile 
east of the show-ground, and did not conclude till 
the next day. The Delano plow wail awarded the 
first premium. It turned a 6 by 12 inch furrow, 
with a drau^t of 300 lbs. There was little to in* 
tercet the visiter during this day, otve the eon- 
tinued arrival of people and stock in town, and 
articles for exhibitton at the different Halls at the 
show-gnmnd. 

Rush io the SAMo-OroiMirf.— Wednesday the 
IStB, the sun had scarcely risen from lanSmf 
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fenace bed, and begaa to send forth his scorchioff 
tropical rays, than the gates of the show-^oond 
were thrown open, and the front entrances imme- 
diately thronged with people of both sexes in car- 
riages, on horseback, and on foot — met by a oon^ 
tinned cavalcade roshing in at the opposite end-^ 
horses .wildly prancing and neighing a loud alto; 
cattle pawing np the dost and bellowing forth a 
deep bass ; commingled with the shooting of their 
keepers — the bleadnf of sheep — the granting of 
swine— and the cackling of poultry, in strains suf* 
fidently Taried to fill up all the harmony that the 
amateurs of such shows could desire, from a united 
biped and quadraped choir. By 10 o'clock, the 
spacious area of the show-ground was well filled, 
and then began the duties « the judges, and now 
we commenced our rounds in earnest. 

Horset. — The show was pretty good, though 
not as large as we had anticipated, considering £e 
g[reat number of fine animals in the southern coun- 
ties of New York. The entries were 33 stallions, 
6 pairs of match horses, and 9 breeding mares and 
cmts, making 54 head. Among the stallions were 
some Tery fine thorough-breds, which to our great 
regret, by the rdes of the Soeietr, were not alloared 
any premiums ; but this mistake will be rectified 
another year. Among them we quite admired 
Staflbrd, from Westchester Co., with his beautiful 
Arabian-like head, and splendid, fiery action ; Hen- 

2, exhibited by Mr. Loiuf of Washington Co. ; 
dipse, by Mr. Ludlow of Claverack ; and a fine 
blood colt of Mr. Yerplank, from FishktU. The 
Horses (rf* all work, which were alone elmble kit 
premiums, were a reputable lot ; and in additioii to 
these, were Samsoa a Tery large English cart 
horse unported by Messrs. Coming and l^ham of 
Albany ; another of the same breed shown by Mr. 
Pettit of Onondago ; and a cross of the blood horse 
and Norman belonging to Mr. Bement. 

Jack* and Jermies, there were none ou the 
jprpund. If our own stale would not or could not 
bring forward some of the long^^ared brayers, we 
regret that Dr. Pool, and others firom neighboring 
states, had not come out with a show of these use- 
ful animals. 

Afii/es.— We saw only one pair, and fine noble 
ones they were too, belonging to Mr. Coknan of 
the Astor house. He keeps them on his farm at 
Poughkeepsie, and finds them kind in harness, and 
most excellent workers — being stout, quick, and 
enduring. 

Cattle.— Of neat stock, there were 30 bulls, 33 
cows, 7 ealres, 27 yoke <rf working oxen, and 22 
&t cattle, making 146 head. Considering that 
many of the lamr breeders reside at a distance of 
several hundredmiles from Poughkeepsie, and did 
not exhibit a single animal from their herds, the 
show of cattle was much better thaa we had an- 
ticipated. There were some magnificent Dn?- 
hams present. Mr. Vail's Mete<nr can not be beaten 
in the state; and though Mr. Sheafs beautiful 
voong cow, Grace, onlir stood third on the premium 
list, yet we know not her superior in the country. 
Messrs. Coming and Sotham of Albany, exhibited 
a splendid lot of 11 Herefords. The cows were 
really superb, and as their owners claim good 
Bulking qoalitiea for them, the Shon-Hom men 



must take care, or before they are aware of it, they 
will yet meet with powerful nTals from this quar- 
ter. Of Derons there were only 3 on the ground, 
at which paucity of numbers of this highly prized 
breed, we were absolutely astonished. We doubt 
whether the cow which took the first prize was a 
thorough-bred, as she had lar^ black spots oo her 
muzzle, and other marks which betrayed want of 
purity of blood. The beautiful cow and calf ex- 
hibited from Bhick Rock, and now owned by Bos- 
well W. Colt, Esq. of Peterson, New Jersey, wers 
models of their ciod. A3rr8hiies we noticed t 
ffoodl? number ; some directly imported from Scot- 
land by Scotchmen, who spoke highly of their 
merits as dairy beasts. 

Sheep.'-We did not count them, but understood 
there were 90 head present ; comtorisiBg a goodh 
show of Saxons, Merinos, Long- Wools, and Sondi 
Downs. We particulariy admired a splendid Me* 
rino buck belonging to Mr. Sanfbrd of Vermont, 
and some others present which we hare not ^aee 
to mention. 

Swine,— The grunters we suppose might bare 
mustered some 40 strong. According to our bo* 
tion the Berkshires were far superior ; next the 
Leicesters and other white hogs; then a pretty 
cross of Mr. Bement's between the Neapolitsat 
and Chinese ; and last, though not least, a retr 
large, &t, coarse animal, whose breed if he had 
any we diid not learn. 

Poultry.— When we consider theralue of poul- 
try in the United States, we can not express our 
astonishment that so few birds of any kind wcie 
exhibited. Mr. Bement of Albany was about the 
only person who showed anything in this Kne, and 
he confined himself to a tew curious hens, and 
some beautiful China geese of a peculiar small 
breed. 

Farm Implements, — ^Though a good many of 
one kind and another were on the ground, sml it 
was a meager display to what New York ought to 
make, more especially in plows. We saw nothiitt 
especially new, or which has not been qioken of 
preriously in this paper. 

Flowers,— After disposing of most of the ochsr 
thinga we now bent our eager steps to Fkxal Hal, 
where we found such an immense crowd, especially 
of ladies, continually pouring mto the wide prom- 
enade of 272 feet laigth, embracing both sides of 
the stand, that we found it quite impossible to see 
things to an? advantage. As we hate cvowdi, 
except at a distance, we wish hereafter, at leait 
for our comfort, that Mr. Walsh would not make 
himself quite so popular in this department; or if 
he will persist in so dcnng, let him enlarge the 
premises orer which he exercises so tastdU • 
display. Under his direction, assisted by the fair 
ladies of Poughkeepsie, up rose pyramids, booquetSi 
altars, and walls of flowers of eTery imaginaMt 
hue, tastefully grouped, and wreathed, and kt 
tooned owet the centre stand like some fairy scene 

Fruiu—Uere we are happy to say was tW 
richest and most varied display yet made at asr 
of the State Society's shows. Messrs. C. & A J- 
Downing exhibited from their Highland gardens, 
170 different kinds of fruit ; Mr. Reid of this dtr 
a superb coUectioii of pears; Messrs. Prince k Ca 
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of Flushing, 120 irarieties of apples, and 55 of 
pears; Mr. J. J. Thomas of Macedon, a large col- 
lection of apples; James G. King, Esq. of High- 
wood, a great variety of the choicest kind of pears ; 
Mr. Donaldson of Blithewood, superb clusters of 
three different kinds of grapes ; Mr. Pell of Pel- 
ham, 67 varieties of apples, clusters of grapes, and 
other fruits. In addition to these, quite a number 
of eentlemen exhibited choice collections, but we 
cocud not learn their nam^Sf er the varieties shown. 
Vegetables and Seeds, — ^The exhibition of these 
was quite equal to the fruits, but we have not 
space to dwell upon them. Among other things, 
we noticed a Patagonian gourd 5 ft 8 in. long ; 
squash weighing 126, 152, and 201 lbs. ; cabbages 
0130 lbs. weight; corn-stalks 17 feet high ; grains 
and seeds, 35 varieties of wheat from Gen. Har- 
mon; very fine wheat flour, and various other 
things too numerous to mention. At the right of 
this hall was stationed an enormous car from Hyde 
Ptek, under the care of Messrs. Fuller and Alien, 
drawn b^ 10 superb yoke of cattle, and loaded 
with frmts and vegetables of great variety, and 
beantifully decorat^ with cornstalk pillars^ and 
festoons of evergreens and flowers. This 'was 
a superb affair, got up with great taste, and 
worthy to grace a conqueror at a Roman tri- 
umph. It attracted more attention than anything 
else upon the ground. A charming group of la- 
dies were within the car all day, doing the honors 
thereof with equal grace and hospitality. We 
had half a mind several times in passiiig, to so- 
licit the privile^ of mounting to its festooned 
hower; but feanng we miffht not soon be equally 
fthle to leave it again, at least through any will 
of ours, we think we did wisely to fortoir. 

Domestic Fabrics, — The Manufacturers' hall 
was scarcely less crowded than that of the Floral, 
for there was tastefully displayed all that the skill 
ud elegance of fair fingers can so ingeniously 
shape and array. As we looked forth upon this 
handiwork, we were no less delighted than amazed. 
Ooljr think, gentle reader, of a splendid Mosaic 
<^; of a quilt containing 2,676 pieces, another 
3*202, another 4,400, and still another 6,834 ! We 
^vh we had them for bedspreads, indeed we do. 
Imagine a thousand other curious things that a 
jadys fancy only can design, and her cunning 
fineers execute, and one will then have but an in- 
definite idea of what was displayed here. We no- 
ticed a good exhibition of cocoons and silk. The 
loaoufacturers in different parts of the country 
iDade a superb show, 95 entries in all, some of 
^hich were most magnificent Messrs. Samuel 
Lawrence and Co. of Lowell, showed from their 
Middlesex &ctory, 62 pieces of all sorts of wool- 
len goods. 

Dairy Product*-— Here we were again greatly 
disappointed at the small nimiber of entries, though 
they seemed very good of their kind. Of cheese, 
ooe may any day see twenty times as good an 
exhibition at the Erie, and several other county 
shows in the State. We hope our dairymen will 
iQake a better turn out another year, for such a 
nieager exhibition gives strangers a poor idea of 
tJieir valuable products. 
Maple Sugar* — ^The domestic manufucture of 



[this has greatly improved within a few years. 
We noticed some beautifully crystallized, and other 
specimens equal to the best crushed loaf sugar. 

The Plowing iWafcA.— Thursday, the 19iEh, this 
event came off, and a poor affair it was at best, 
compared with what we have seen at various 
county shows in New England. One quarter of 
an acre was the task, and 75 minutes allowed 
to perform it Nine pairs of oxen and two pairs 
of horses only were entered. The oxen took the 
first prize. 

The Address.^At 3 o'clock, P. M., about 5,000 
persons obtained seats in and about the great tent, 
to listen to the address by George Bancroft, Esq. 
of Massachusetts. It was a finished, degant 
production, read with a clear distinct tone, but 
abounded too much with generalities to suit our 
taste. He made a trifling mistake in saying that 
Mr. Van Rensselaer, the late patroon, was the 
first importer of Durhams, about the year 18^. 
Mr. Heaton of Westchester county, imported them 
as early as 1796; and these were followed by a 
few others, at short intervals, and quite a numoer 
of them in Massachusetts, New York, and Een^ 
tucky, from 1817 to 1822. 

As there were still thousands on the show 

Sound who could not get near enough to hear 
r. Bancroft, in answer to loud calls from the 
people, Capt Joy mounted a stand outside of the 
great tent, and held forth to them for half an hour 
or so, in a comic address, which elicited continued 
roars of laughter. 

Immediately after Mr. Bancroft finished his ad- 
dress, the chairmen of the respective committees 
read their report, and announced the various pre- 
miums, which consumed the remainder of the 
time till dark ; when the assembly was dispersed, 
and the gates of the show-ground closed. Thus 
ended another of those formers' jubilees, which 
are doing so much for the improvement of the 
agriculture of the country, and the ennoblement 
of the husbandman. 

Amount of Money received, — The amoimt of 
receipts at roughkeepsie for memh^rships to the 
Society, and tickets of admission to the show- 

f round, principalljr at one shilling each, was about 
3,700. In addition to this, the citizens of the 
village and its neighborhood defrayed the expenses 
of erecting the edifices and fencmg the around, 
costing about $1,700, making a total of about 
$5^00 received. 

Number of Visiters, — These were computed 
dmring the three days of the show, at not less than 
25,000 or 30,000, and the number would have 
been greatly increased were it not for the dust 
and excessive heat. We have no recollection Of 
ever meeting with "weather so oppressively hot 
in this latitude, in the month of September. The 
Sim shone clear during the whole time, and with 
a fiery fierceness truly tropical. Add to this, the 
weatner had been quite dry for a month pre- 
viously, and such clouds of dust as every vehicle 
raised along the roads, was almost enougn to blind 
one. Still the country made a good turn out, and 
right glad were we to find the numbw of ladies 
present nearly if not quite equal to that of men. 
It did one's heart good to look upoQ the buxom 
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girls crowding about, and semtiiuziiig ererything 
witk bright dirioas eye«. Wo daro say that the 
Pooghkeepiie show will be quite aa epoch here- 
tfter in the history of the &ir of Dutchess county, 
•tmal €i whom present might well grace a DtUek' 
«m'5 eoroneL 

The committee of arrangements of the citizens of 
Fonghkeepsie, deserve the highest praise for their 
exertions throughout the whole proceedings of the 
show, and a wdl-deserred tribute was awarded 
them in the shape of resolutions passed by the So* 
dety brfore leaYiag the pUce. The citizens were 
Tery hospitable upon the occasion, many keej^ing 
open house during the week of the exhibition* 
For swh as were kindly proffered us indindually, 
while there, we return our grateful thanks. Quite 
a number of ditttngutshed strangen were present, 
especialiy from the south, and we understand that 
au were highly pleased with the show and its en- 
tertainmeots. Some stock transactions took place 
in a prifate way during the last day, but to what 
extent we did not learn. 

We now subjoin the list of such premiums as 
belong to agriculture and the mechanical branches 
imm^iately connected with it There were a 
mat number of diseretiooary premiums awarded 
Sir domestic fiUmcs, articles of curiosity, &c, &c, 
fiv which we hare not space, the list already given 
below being very formidable. 

PRSBflUMS. 

CATTLE. 

Class L But qf asy Breed* 

Bvtu.^But 3 ytara old <md «pioan{.— Geo. Vail, 
Benaaelaer co., white Durham boll Meieor,3 years old, 
br«d by himadf-— by imp. Dvke of WelliBgtoii, dun 
mip.DadiC8s, by Duke of Northomberiaad (1940). $20. 

Bui 2 yean old.^C. F. Crosby, Albany eo., white 
Dorimm bull Oeeeola, 2 yean and 6 moalhs oU, htei 
by Henry Whitney, New HsTen, Conn.— by Tempest, 
dam imp. Ringlet, by Bdshansr. $1S. 

Bui Fcorl^.— Thos. OUrer, Westchester oo., imp. 
roan Durham bull Marias, 1 year and 9 months old, 
bred by Eari Speacer, VTiselon, Eng.— by Bomaa, dam 
byWsTeriy. $10. 

Beat Ceif. — Coming It Sotham, Albany eo., red and 
white Hereford calf Pomsria, 6 months old, bred by 
^emselTes— by imp. Sir George, dam imp. Maria, by 
Toong FaTorite. $5. 

C o ws.— Bet< 3 yeare M amd mpward, — James Lenox, 
Dutchess CO., imp. red DnrhameowRed Lady, 10 years 
okl, bred by Jonas Whitaker, Bariey, Eag.<--by Hab- 
baek (2142), dam by Don Jnaa (ld23). $20. 

Beet 2 yeare oU.— E. P. Prentiee, Albany eo., roan 
Durham heifer NeO, 2 years and 4 months M^ bred by 
hunself— by Nocthnmberlaad, dam Daisy, by Leopard. 
$16. 

Beet FeorlMig.— Duncan Bobinson, Dutchess co., red 
giade Darham heiler^ 1 year and 10 months old, bred 
by hhnsdt (No pedigree given.) $10. 

Beet ctOf.^Bobert L. Pell, Ulster co., grade Durham 
heifer calf, bred by himfldf. (No pedigree girea.) $6 

Class n. Xherkame. 
Bulle 3 yeetre M mud apword.— Geo. Vail, Rens- 
sdaer eo., 1st p^enuan^ iriiite bull Bfeteor, 3 yeaisdd, 
bred by hunielf— by imp. Duln of Wellington, dam 
imp. Duehesi, by Dnke of Nordiambeilaad (1940). 
f 15 h-D. D. Osmi^beUi Schenectady eo^ ad, white and 



red bull Rotterdam, 4 years old, bred by himsdP-bf 
Bmce, dam Maria, by imp. Copeon, $10;— Robert 
DoaaldtoD, Dutchess co., 3d, imp. roaa boll Priace 
Albert, 4 years old, bred by Jooas Whitaker, Bariey, 
Eng.--by Sir Thomas Fairfax, dam Paulitta, by soa of 
Matchem. Diploma. 

BnUe 2 yeare o/^f.— C. F. Crosby, Albaay co., U 
premiom, white bol Osceola, 2 years and 5 msaiy 
old, bred by Henry Whttaey, New Haren, GMm.r-by 
Tempeit, dam imp. Ringlet, by Belahaaaar, $]i$f— 
Geo. ydl, Re ns s ela er oo., 2d, roan bidl Symawtry, t 
years and 1 month oU, bred b^ hisDodf— by isnp. Deke 
of Wdlmgtoa, dam hnp. Duchess, by Dake of 5«r- 
thamberland (1940), $5;— Wm. Salisbory, Greea eo^ 
3d, white bull Sir Peter, 2 years and 4months old. fared 
by himself^-by Si^ador, dam May Rose, by Monii' 
imp. George (banning, diploma. 

Yearlinf BmUa.^Thoe, OliTer, Westchester eo., lit 
premiun, unp. roan boll Marias, 1 year and 9 monib 
old, bred by Eari Spencer, Wisetoa, Eag.— Iqr Rumaa, 
dam by Warerty, $10 ;-^. F. Sbeafe, Dutihcss es^ 2^, 
roan bufl Hudson, 1 year and 2 nMutimekl, bnd fay 
LewisF. AlleB,Erieeov— by Maydnke,damF■BnyJw- 
maB, by imp. Cadmas, $5 }--Jas. Lenox, Dmehem as 
3d, red roan boU Dandy, 1 year and 4 aawths eU, hni 
by himself— by imp. King Chadcs IL, dam uap»Red 
Lady, by Habback, dii^oaia. 

BfM Calvu^^C. N. Bement, Albaay eo., lit ve- 
miun^ iriiite bull calf AlbuKk 6 moathi old, fared fay 
hin^df— fay Royal William, dam CSaxdle, by Astoria, 
$5 ^-Geo. YaO, Renssehier co., 2d,iriiite and red faU 
calf, 5 months oU, fared by hiawelf— fay imp. Dake ef 
Wellington, dam fay imp. Ciopson, diplooMu 

Cowe 3 yeort old and upward.— ^> F. Sheafc, Dntthai 
eo., Ist premiom, imp. roan cow Tenns, 11 yeus sU, 
bred by Mr. PfUdngton, Lancashire, Eag^— by Moa- 
areh, dam by soa of Sir Dknple, $15; —Geo. Yed, 
Rensselaer CO., 2d, red roaa cow Yidoria, 3 yean oU, 
bred by himself— by imp. Dnke of WeOii^tOB, iem hf 
hnp. Copion, $10;— J. F. Sheafe, Dutchess eow, 3i, 
while cow Grace, 3 years oU, fared by Lewis F. .^ks, 
Erie CO.— by Snowdrop, dam Daisy 1^ Bertram D.,i- 
pkHna. 

Heifere 2 ye«r» oU.— E. P. Prentice, Albaay eo., » 
pceminm, roaa heifer NeD, 2 years and 4 monthi d4 
bred by himself— by Northumberland, dun Daisy, ky 
Leopard, $10;- E. P. Prentice, 2d, roaa hetfer 
vflle, 2 years and 3 months oU, bred by bisH 
Dann O^ConndL dam hnp. EsCwriBe, by Sk 
$5;— DaAeyB. Fuller, Dutchess ec, 3d, ved aa 
heiftr V idoria, 2 yean aad 5 moaths oU, bred fay 
self (pedigree, Ace., not giren), dtpioona. 

TeaHimg Hti/m.— Geo. Ddda, Dutcfaess eo., M 
preminm, white aad red heifer (no breeder, age, tf 
pedigree given), $10;— D. D. Campbdl, S^eaeetidr 
CO., 2d, red aad white heifer Red Rose, 1 year ai 4 
months oU, bred by himself— by Rotterdam, dam 1 
by imp. Copson, $5 ; — JA, Kel^, Dutchess co., 3d^ 
heifer (no breeder, age, or ped^rree giren), ilipkii 

Heifer Caivet.— C^eo. Tail, RensKker co., kt 
minm, red aad iriiite heifer Sally HI., bred by Mb> 
by imp. Duke of WdHngton, dam Sally, by snp. Go| 
son, $5 ;— C. N. Bement, Albany eo., 2d ,jwld ls * 
calf AlMness, bred byh im se lf by R«^ IfWm 
Ddight, fay Astoria, diploma. 

C^LASS HI. Herefofde, 

BuUe 3 yeare old and upward, — ^None sbova. 

BuU* 2 yeare oU.— Coming k, Sothasa, Alfaasyeo^ 

Ist premium, red and white ball Edwia, bred fay tfaeai 

sdres— fay imp. Young Prise, dun imp . Bfern, H 

Young FaTorite, $10. No odier of this age 
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TmrUng JI«U«.— None showii. 

BnU Cofou.— Corning k, Sotham, Ist premnmiy red 
aad iHtite bnU calf Pomaria, 6 monthf old, bred by 
titfmselv M b y imp. Sir George, dam imp. Maria, by 
Tmuig Fafvvite, $5. Noneother of this age shown. 

Coiot 3 yMff M mud nouNifxI.— Coming It Sotham, 
lal preoiiMB, imp. red and white oow Aston Beanty, 6 
yeut oU, Wed by Wm. Hewer, Gkmeestenhire, Eng.^ 
by a flOB of Old SovereigD, dam by Fiti Farorite, 
|il5r-ConuBg It Sotham, Sd, red and white cow Vic- 
ton, 5 years old, bred by Wm. Hewer, Ghmcestershire, 
Bag.— by Mi^, dam l^ Fa?orite, $10^-Coming It 
SothiaiD, 3d, imp. red eow Perfection, 6 years old, bred 
by Wm. Hewer, GloocesCershire^ Eng.— by Mi^or, dam 
BkMNiiy, byFatorite, dipl< 



Hcifcrt 2 «Mtr» 0^— Coming It Sotham, Ist pre- 
led and white heifer Mary, bred by themselres — 



M. Underhill, Clinton Hollow, $10 ;— 4th, to Dngnid fe 
Candee, Onondaga, diploma. 

Best iat ox, Ist, to D. D. Campbell, $16;— 2d, to 
Dnncan Robinson, $10;— 3d, to Dngoid It Candee, ToL 
I^nsactions. 

Best fat heifer, 1st, to Hartinns CaHdns, Chenango 
eonnty, $15;— 2d, to Walter Wakcman, Nortii East, 
$10;— 3d, to Dr. Yandebnrgh, Tol. "nransactions. 



by Yovng Favorite, dam imp. Perfection, by Major, 
$10. None other of this age shown. 

Ytmrtmg JSTeiftn.— Coming It Sotham, 1st preminm, 
ve^and white heifer LiUa, bred by themselTes— by imp. 
Toumg PriK, dam imp. Victoria, by Major, $10; — 
Gomng It Sotham, 2d, red and white heifer Maggie, 
bred 1^ themselTcn— by imp. Yoong Prixe, dam imp. 
Rarity, by Major, $6. None others of this age shown. 

B^er Cc^oct.— None shown. 

Class IV. Jktwn Cattk. 
To L. F. Allen, Black Rock, for best bull calf, $5. 
For best cow, 1st, to D. B. Lent, Poaghkeepsie, 
$15;— 2d, to L. F. AUen, $10. 

Class V. Jyrdiire CattU. 

For best boll, 1st, to Joel Rathbone, Albany, $15 ;— 
2d, to C. N. Bement, $10. 

The Committee also awarded a premiom of $15 to 
Mr. Archibald of Montreal, for his Ayrshire bull. Sir 
Walter Scott 

For best cow, Ist, to Thomas Ellison, New Windsor, 
$15;— 2d, to Joel Rathbone, $10;— 3d, to Coroelins 
Dabois, Ponghkeepsie, toI. Transactions. 

Class VL Oradi CatOe. 
For best 2 years old heifer, Ist, to Dnncan Robinson, 
Fishkill, $5;— 2d and 3d,to J.F. Sheaf, Ponghkeepsie, 
$3 and diploma. 

Class VH. Ifalifft CaiiU. 
For best cow, 1st, to R. Donaldson, $12;— 2d, to 
R. L. Pell, $8;— dd, to Z. Pratt, Greene eonnty, voL 
TkmnaaetiMis. A voL of Transactions was awarded to 
Heiekiah Smith, Greene eonnty, for his natire bull; 
and a preminm of $3 to John G. Parkei!^ POnghkeep> 
aie^ for his native ealf. 

woMKivo oxnr and STExas. 

For best pair, 1st, to Luther Comstock, Oneida, 
$15;— 2d, to Isaac Doty, Clinton Hollow, $10;— 3d, to 
H. D. Grant, Amenia, vol. Transactions ;— 4tb, to F. 
W. Akin, Greenbosb, diploma. 

Best 3 yoke oxen, 1st, to Jas. S. and Wm. Wadsworth, 
Geaeseo, $15;- 2d, to D. B. Fuller, Hyde Park, $10. 

Best 10 yoke oxen from one town, 1st, to D. B. Ful- 
ler, J. W. Wheeler, Elias Butler, Thomas AUen, and 
John Tracer, Hyde Park, $20. 

Best 3 years oU steers, 1st, to Charles Weseott, Fish- 
kfll, $15 ; 2d, to J. W. Wheeler, Hyde Park, $10. 

Best yearling steers, to Dr. Vandeborgh, Rhinebeck, 
$10. 

FAT CATTLE. 

Best pair, Ist, to George Bfills, Livingston eonnty, 
fW;— 2d, to Thomaf Swla, Ameni% $15f— 3d, to A. 



Best stallion over 4 years old, Ist, to Wm. Salisbiiry, 
$20;— 2d, to John Greenfield, Newbuigh, $fO ;— 3d, to 
SQas Bekiing, Amenia, $6 and Tol. Transactions ;— 4th9 
to A. J. Skidmore, Fishkill, $4 and Diploma. 

Best 3 years old stallion, IsL to Cahrert Caniddy 
feasant Valley, $15;— 2d, to Jacob Duncan, Uakai 
Vale, $10;— dd, to Job Sisson, Washington, $$• 

The Committee on Stallions made the following sp^ 
cial awards: to DaTid B. Haight, Dutchess eonnty, 
$10 ; — ^Aaron Bailey, Cherry Valley, $6 and diploma ; 
Edward Long, Cambridge, $6;— to David Longy •■ 
groom, $5; and dipkmias to Epenetns How, North 
Salem; Wm. H. Ludlow, Claverack; C. F. Crosby, 
Watcndiet; John Cooper, Ponghkeepsie; Bastion 
Moore, Columbia eonnty f S. V. R. Aldeman and Cor« 
ning It Sotham, Albany; Benj. Petit, Oneida eonnty | 
L. W. Ten Broedc, Columbia eo. ; Samuel Voplanki 
Fishkin. 

Best breeding mare and edl^ 1st, to Josiah Williams, 
Ponghkeepsie, $20;— 2d, to Isaac T. Frost, $10;— 8d, 
to Thomas Dearia, Ponghkeepsie, diploma. The Com- 
mittee also awarded $10 to S. C. Roe, and diplomas to 
P. Lyon, Washington, and Moses Clark. 

Beat pair matched farm horses, Ist, to Allen B. 
Stockhohn, Fishkill, $10;— 2d, to Philip Vanddbdt, 
Fishkill, voL Transactions. 

Best pair matched horses, 1st, to Wm. Landon, 
Albany, $10;— 2d, to Wm. A. Davis, Ponghkeepsie, 
▼ol. Transactions ; — 3d, to J. P. BedEman, Kmderhoolc, 
dipkuna. 

Best single horse, 1st, to De Witt Hasbrouck, Orange 
eonnty, $10; — ^2d, to Duguid It Candee, Tcd. Thmsac- 
tions. Volumes of Transactk>ns were also awarded to 
Anthony Van Bergen, Coxsackie; Samuel Tdwnsen^* 
Orange county, and Benjamin Van Voast. 

MVLBS. 

Second preminm to Nathan Colman, Polceqwie^ $10. 



Class L Ltmg WooUd. 

Best buck, 1st, to L. D. Cliit, Carmel, $10;— 2d, to 
Thomas Dunn, Albany, $5 ;— ^ to Nathaniel Hailed^ 
Milton, diploma. 

Best pen of 3 ewes, 1st, to L. D. Clift, $10;— 2d, to 
Edward Halleck, Milton, $5;— 3d, to Henry Mesiff» 
Fishkill, diploma. 

Best pen of 5 lambs, to Willet Colver, Hyde Padc, $& 

Class H. MiddU WooUd. 

Best bode, 1st, to Isaac Foster, Hfllsdale, $10^-9^ 
to J. McD. Mdntyre, Albany, $5;— 3d, to & It J. 
Wait, Omnge co., diploma. 

Best pen of 3 ewes, 1st, to a It J. Wait, $10;— 2^ 
to J. McD. Mdntyre, $5;— 3d, to Edward Hailed^ 
diploma. 

Best pen of 5 hunbs, to D. B. Haight, $5. 

Class HI. Fine WooUd. 

£fa«mt.— Best bucks, 1st, to C. W. Hull, New Ld>. 
anon, $10^— 2d, to Aboer Brown, North East, $5)— 
3d, to Samuel H. Church, Vemon, diploma. 

Best pen of 3 ewes, 1st, to Waher Wakemi% NMl 
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East, $10;— 2d, to Samuel H. Chorch, $5;-^ to & 
B. Crodcer, Vernon, diploma. 

Ifmaot.— Beat bock, Ist, to H. S. Randall, Cortland 
Village, $10 ;— 2d, to H. & J. Carpenter, Po'keepaie, $5. 

Best 3 ewes, lat and 2d, to H. a Randall, $10 and 
$5;—^ to H. & I. Caipenter, Pooghkeqiaie, tdL 
Transactions. 

Best 5 lambs, to-Rawson Harmon, jr., Wheatland, $5. 

FAT SHSEP. 

Best^ to J. McD. Melntjre, $10;— 2d, to D. W. 
Ehing, New Paltz, $5 ;— 3d, to J. C. Haviland, Dntdi- 
esB CO., ToL Transactions. 

8HKSF FftOM OTHDl STATES. 

Best fine woeled buck, 1st, to Jacob N. Blakeslee, 
Litchfield county. Conn., silver medal ; — 2d, to Stei^en 
Atwood, Litchfield county. Conn., 2 vols. Transactions. 

Best 3 fine wooled ewes, to Jacob N. Blakeslee, Conn., 
sUver medal. 

SWINE. 

Beit boar, 1st, to Bei^. H. Hart, Lagrange, $10; — 
2d, to James Lennox, $5}— ^Sd, toC« F. Crosby, dip. 

Bert sow, Ist, toW. A. 8. North, Duanesburgfa, 
$10;— 2d, to W. T. Hnlse, Blooming Grove, $5; 3d, 
10 Thos. T. Doty, Beekman, diploma. 

Best \tit of piga, 1st, to D. B. Lent, $5 ;— 2d, to 
Thomas T. Doty, diploma. 

The Committee commend a boar and sow of Nea- 
politan breed, offered by C. N. Bement, and a Leicester 
bov of J<^ Wilkinson. 

FARM IMFLElfENTS, icC, 

Best pk>w, 1st, to Howard Delano, Mottville, Onon. 
CO., $15 ;— 2d, to Thomas D. Bunall, Geneva, shell 
wheeled plow, silver medal;— 3d, to, W. U. Chase, 
Amstodam, $6;— 4th, to M. D. & T. H. Codding, 
Rochester, diploma. 

For gang plow, to Thomas Wiard, East Avon, $15. 

For best dynamometer, to W. U. Chase, $15;— 2d, 
to T. D. BnrraU, Geneva, $7;— 3d, Mr. Seymour, 
Hartford, Conn., diploma. 

Best farm wagon, 2d premium to Wm. Coz, Stam- 
ford, vol. Transactions. 

Best horse cart, to John Wilkinson, Union Vale, $5. 

Best horse rake, 1st, to GusUvus White, Middle* 
field, $5;— 2d, to Wm. B. Stoddard, Moravia, vol. 
fransacUons. 

Best grain cradle, to David Flanders, St. Lawrence 
CO., $3. 

Best half dozen hay forks, to Taylor, Buttolph, A, 
Co« West Stockholm, diptema. 

Best dung forks, to Taylor, Buttolph, & Co., voL 
Transactions. 

Best harrow, to John Wilkinson, vol. Transaetions. 

Best fanning mfll, 1st, to Isaac T. Grant, Schagti- 
coke, silver medal ; — ^2d, to David Bryan, North East, 
vol. Trans. ;— 3d, to B. Dodge, Watertown, diploma. 

Best threshing madiine, lit, to J. A. Taplin, Mont- 
pelier,Vt., $15;— 2d, to S. a Allen, Poughkeepsie, 
voL Transactions ;— 3d, to A. Wheeler & Brothers, 
Chatham, diploma. 

Best strew cutter, 1st, to Wm. Hovey, Worcester, 
Mass., silver medal; — 2d, to Stephen Armstrooe, 
Poughkeepsie, vol. Transactions;—^ to Thos. P. 
Tlmm, Fishkin, diploma. 

Best cheese press, to Eirbert Dodge, Watertown, $3. 

Best field roller, to T. D. BnrraU, dipfema. 

Best corn sheller, to Francis N. Smith, Kinderiwok, 



Best bee palace, to M, 0. Remmingtos, Cayuga co., 



Best bee hive, to £. Townley, New York, $5. 

Best harvesting machine, to George Easterly, Heart 
Prairie, Wisconsin, diploma. 

Best model of hay press, 1st, to Dedridc k, BroCller^ 
Clavenck, vol. Transactions;—^, to J. H. P. G. Yd- 
verton, Poughkeepsie, diploma. 

Best rut ^ears, to B. Benedict, Geneseo, dipkma. 

Best washing machiae, to Josc^ C. Rich, Penfidd, 
diploma. 

Best dover machine, to Wheeler k, Brotheis, Cdom- 
bia CO., vol. Traosactiofts. 

Best ck>ver gatherer, to Benj. N. Hart, diploma. 

Best apple drier, to GustavusWbite, dipkina. 

Best chum, to David Dakin, Pine Plains, dijdoma. 

Best cultivator plow, to B. Langdon, Troy, $5. 

Best stump machine, to R. H. Hall, Owego^ silver 
medaL 

PA»T. 

Best butter, 1st, to L Martin, Ulster co., $15;— 2d, 
to Hester Ann Travert, Troy, sflver medal;— 3d, to 
Theodore Alien, Hyde Paik, sflver medal;— 4th, ta 
Nathan Colman, Dutchecs co., silver medid; — 5th, to 
Caroline S. Cheesman, Datchesa oo., silver medal ;— 
6th to John Lester, Lagrange, silver medal. 

Best cheese, 1st, to H. P. &. G. AUcb, Dvanesbsgh, 
$15 ;— 2d, to A. L. Fish, Litchield, silver medal. 

arAPLS StTGAS. 

Best, to Joel Woodworth, Watertown, $15;— fid, to 
Wm. E. White, Walton, $10;— 3d, to Alfred Iltd^ 
Riga, diploma. 

SILK. 

Best manufactured silk, Ist, to George Gents, agent 
for Murry k. Co., Paterson, N. J., $20 ;— 2d, to Clark 
Avery, Madison county, 2 lbs. sewing, $10 ; — 3d, to 
Miss Margaretta Hutchinson, Long Island, $5; 4th, to 
Wm. Thomas, Col. co., diploma. 

Best reeled silk, 1st, to Ruth S. Cary, Saratoga eo., 
$10;— 2d, to Ire Howland, P]easantValley,$5;— 3d. 
to C. R. CaUe, Constantia, diploma. 

Best cocoons, 1st, to Ira Howland, $10|-^id, to 
Palmer Cook, Red Hook, $5;— 3d, to J. C. Chnrch, 
Poughkeejieie, diploma. 

DOMESTIC MANVFACTU&SS. 

Best woolen carpets, 1st, 2d, and 3d, to C.BLFdton, 
Poughkeepsie, $5, $4, and $3. 

Best rag carpets, 1st, to Mrs. C. W. Tower, Amenia, 
$3;-^, to Mrs. James Ryan, NewPahi, $£,— 3d, to 
J. Palmer, Poaghkeepsie, $1. 

Best woolen cloth, 1st, to Seofieid, Ca|von, AGd, 
Waldea, $5;—^ to J. Bowen, Pleasant Vafiey, $4]— 
3d, to Titns, Sweet, k, Co., Duteheas eo., $3. 

Best carpet coverlet, 1st, to Philip P. Kaapp^ Bedl- 
maa, $4;— 2d, to Philip Dubois, New Paltz, $3;— 3d, 
to Israel Hall, Fishkill, $2. 

Best woolen blanket, to Norman Cuhrer, Arcadia, $5. 

Best linen tewing thread, ist, to Peter Crispel, jr., 
Ulster CO., $2 ;— 2d, to Norman Culver, $1. ' 

Best linen diaper, 1st and 2d, to Mrs. Roasd, Ldia- 
non Springs, $5 and $4 ;— 3d, to Peter Crispel, jr., $3. 

Best linen, 1st, to Mrs. Russel, $5 ;— 2d, to Pctcr 
Crispel, jr., $6|— 3d, to D. W. Eltine, Ulster co., $3. 

Best linen knit stockings, 1st, to Mrs. Freek)ve Ar- 
nold, Quaker Hill, $2,-^2d, to Peter Crispel, jr, 
$1 ;— 3d, to Mrs. Vincent M. Townsend, diploma. 

Best cotton knit stockings, 1st, 2d, and 3d, to Mn. 
Charles Thompson, Poughkeepsie, $2, $1, and Diploiaa. 

Best woolen knit stockings, 1st, to S. Bassett, Nortk 
East, $3;— 2d and 3d to Mrs. Daniel Washbuii, Uasa 
Vale, $1 aad diploma. 

Best tow cbth, lit to Pieter Cnspel} $1. 
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Best kenrth rugs, Ist, to Ckas. M. Pdton, Pougli- 
kccpsie, $5} — ^2d, to Nanqr HoO, Lexington Heights, 
$4;^3d, to Lydia Peck, Lexington Heights, $3. 

Best flannel, to Mrs. G. W. Henry, Lowville, $6^ 

VXGSTABLB8. 

Best celery, to Robert Kelly, Rhinebedc, $2. 

Best caoMower, to Samuel Curry,Poughkeqp«ie,$2. 

Best tomeps, to Michael Kane, gardener of John ▲. 
, de GrodSr, Hyde Park, $1. 

Best carrots, to John B. James, Rhinebeck, $1. 

Best beets, to R. L. Pell, $1. 

Best parsneps, to W. Harrocks, Hyde Park, $1. 

Best cabbage, to R. L. Pell, $1. 

Best tomatoes, to R. L. Pell, $1. 

Best egg plants, to John B. James, $1. 

Best onions, to Joseph T. Adriance, Po^ceepsle, $}. 

Best Lima beans, to Joseph T. Adriance, $1. 

Best double parsley, to Michael Kane, $1. 

Best squashes, to R. L. Pell, $1. 

Largest pumpkin, to John Townsend, Hyde Park, $1. 

Best seed com, to J. F. Osbom, Port Byron, $1. 

Best table potatoes, 1st, to W. Harrocks, $2^— 2d, to 
Samuel Curry, $1. 

Diplomas were awarded for celery to Samuel 
Mitchell, Pougbkeeptie — to W. Harrock, for tumeps 
and for fine specimen of green pea»~to Michael Kane, 
for orange carrots — ^to J. F. Adriance, Poughkeepsie, for 
white carrots and for best collection of various kinds of 
beets — to Nathan Colman, for beautiful specimens of 
white onions — to N. Shephard, for Lima beans — to D. 
B. Fuller, for 8 varieties of squashes — ^to A. J. Down- 
ing, for seedling rhubarb— to Robert Kelly, for vegetable 
oyster. 

Volumes of Transactions were awarded to Joseph F. 
Adriance for Cuba pumpkias, eighteen from one seed, 
weighing 776^ lbs. — to Hamilton Morrison, Montgom- 
ery, for twelve varieties of potatoes — to Mrs. Verplanck, 
Fishkill Landing, for several fine heads of lettuce— to 
Iliomas Addis Emmet, New York, for okra and cu- 
cumbers. 

FRUIT. 

For greatest varieties of table apples, 1st, to A. J. 
Downing & Co., Newbui^h, $5;— 2d, to John R. 
Comstock, Washington, $3;— 3d, to J. F. Osbom, Port 
Byron, vol. Transactions. 

For 12 best table apples, to R. L. Pell, Pelham. $3. 

For greatest variety of table pears, 1st, to A. J. 
Downing & Co., $3 ;— 2d, to Wm. Reid, Murray Hill, 
voL Transactions. 

Volumes of Transactions were awarded to A. J. 
Downing & Co. for greatest variety of winter pear»— 
to Alex. H. Smith, Hyde Park, for best 12 Quinces— 
to Mrs. A. Thorpe, Sehodack, for best 12 peaches — to 
A. J. Downing &. Co., for best 24 plums— to W. North, 
Poughkeepsie, for bc^t 6 bunches native grapes — ^to 
Robert Donaldson, Blythwood, for best 6 bunches 
foreign, grapes. 

A diploma and $1 were awarded to Moses Humph- 
rey, Poughkeepsie, a colored man, 80 years old, for fine 
speciinens of grapes. 

FLOWSRS. 

For greatest variety, 1st, to Miss Verplanck, Fishkill, 
$5;— 2d, to Wm.W. Harrock, $3. 

For floral ornaments, 1st, toWm. Prince & Co., 
Flushing, $5 ;— 2d, to Miss Garrctson, Rhinebeck, $3. 

For dahlias, 1st, to J. M. Thorbura & Co., New 
York, $5;— 2*1, to J. B. James, Rhinebeck, $3 j— 3d, to 
Mrs. Pine, Flushing, vol. Transactions— 4th, to Mr. 
Swift* Poughkeepaie, diploma. Discretionary — $3 to 
Mr. Van Waggoner, Poughkeepsie^ and $1 to Samuel 
Mitchell, Poughkeepsie. 



For greenhouse plants, 1st, to John N. Stuveysaat, 
Hyde Park, vol. Transactions; — ^2d, to J. Charted, 
Poughkeepsie, diploma. 

FlOWnrO BfATCH. 

First premium to Wm. H. Werrell, Poughkeepaie, 
$15;— 2d, to Peter F. Procius, Kinderhook, $12;— 3d, 
to Valentine Halleck, $10;— 4th,' to £. B. Sknith, 
Poughkeepsie, $6; — 5th, to Ellas Westervdt, Pough- 
keepsie, diploma. The committee awarded prizes of 
$3 each, to John Day, of Lithgow, and James East, 
of Poughkeepsie, as the best plowmen. 

niFROVED AOKICULTUKAL HffTLMreWTS. 

SO'ver medals were awarded to George Oeddes, Oson- 
daga CO., for an Improved hairow— to Roswell H. Hall, 
Owego, for a stump extractor— to Wm. Hovey, Wor- 
cester, Mass., fbr his straw cutter— to I. T. Gfaat, 
Sehagliooke^ for a fanning miU. 

DISCRZnONAnT FREBOUMB. 

Flottf.- To E. S. Beach & Co., Akrom mills, Ohio, 
for a good barrel of flour, diploma— to Philip Garbatt, 
Wheatland, N. Y., for a better band of flour, $3— Co 
John Williams, Rochester, for the best barrel of fiour, $5. 

Diplomas were awarded to Comsteek & Johnston, of 
Rome, for a splendid assortment of garden tools— 
to Peter Crispel, jr., for a specimen of flax — to 
Gen. R. Harmon, jr., Wheatland, for 35 varieties of 
wheat in the ear— to John R. Stnveysan^ Hyde Padc, 
for 3 topknot ibwls, remarkable fbr laymg em the 
whole year without intermission — to J. B. Hayes, 
Hastings, for a specimen of Egyptian wheat in the ear- 
to Russell Comstock, Washington, for seedling apples 
and pears— to Anson Barhyde, Col. CO., for 3 models of 
bee hives and bee house. 

Smut Machines, — To Wm. Delaney, Canterbury, 
$5;— toW. G. Borland, Little Falls, $8;— to £. F. 
Cushman, Troy, $3. 

A premium of $2 was awarded to Jdin Wilkinson, 
Union Vale, for a specimen of crystallized sugar— to 
John C. Hall, Fallsburgh, for a beautifbl sample of 
timothy seed, $3. 

DEATH OF GRANITE. 

It Is with do little re^et that we record the low 
of this invaluable Merino buck, by an accident 
about 3 months since. He was imported with a 
small flock of Merino ewes, in 1840, by Mr. Cd- 
lins of Connecticut, ff cm the royal flocks of Ram- 
bouillet, in France. Grandee was certainly the 
most superb Merino that ever came imder oar in* 
spectioD, though we have seen many from the 
early importations of Spain of Col. Hnmphrey and 
others, aown to the mtest pure bred here, and 

improved^* (as they are calfed !) by crosses with 
various breeds of our own and other conntrieiB. 
But for his untimely death, Grandee would have 
been exhibited at the late show of the New York 
State Agricultural Society at Poughkeepsie. There 
are many valuable Mermo sheep in the United 
States possessing more or less good blood ; yet we 
have heard but one expression of opinion ftom gen- 
tlemen who have examined Grandee, namely : that 
for combination of great weight— fineness, and 
evenness of fleece, coupled with superior hardiness 
of constitution— blood-like form and character, 
with singular noble aspect, he was never equalled 
by any of his kind imported into or bred m the 
United States. He is indeed a great national loss ; 
for in a few generations, by means of his stock, he 
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would have stamped a character upoQ our fine 
wooled flocks which would hare been of iDesti- 
mable value to the country. We understand that 
it is Mr. Collins' intention to replace Grandee by 
ttochtf direct imporution from kurope. 

KEEPING DEER. 

Jm order to keep deer in a thriving and healthy 
Mate, their enclosure ought not to be stocked to 
exceed three animals to the acre: that is to say, 
for a herd of 30 animals, inclndbg young and old, 
the park should embrace at least 10 acres. Deer 
re<piire a large range, and however small the herd, 
we would not confine them to an enclosure leas 
Ibaa 5 acres ; and when it is less than 30 acres or 
so, and the herd exceeds two deer to the acre, 
they should be shifted every little while to a differ- 
ent enclosure. F(« example, if we had 20 deer, 
and we were under the necessity of confining them 
within pretty close limits, we would give them the 
nmge of an enclosure of 10 acres for four months, 
then shift them to another for four months, and 
thus continue from year to year. The park should 
be a dry soil, with a dear stream of water running 
through it, and contain sufficient pasture to keep 
the deer during the summer, and several aeres of 
wood land of a mixture of large and small trees 
and some thick underbrush for browsing, as they 
are extremely fond of this. We have been tdd by 
those highly experienced in keeping deer, that if 
they can not have an opportunity of browsing du- 
ring the winter and spring, thev soon become dis- 
eased, and droop and die. If tlie fence be a stone 
or brick wall, it should be at least 6 feet high ; if 
of wood, 7 or 8 feet, and made so dose that a dog 
of over 20 lbs. weight can not get through it. 

The feed, housuig, and general mana^ment of 
deer, may be like that of a flock of Menno sheep, 
save that their sheds should be erected in their 
parks, and their feed during winter be carried 
there to them. In addition to hay, which should 
be of the finer kinds of grass, they are very food 
of com stalks and blades. They may be fed com 
or my sort of grain in a moderate quantity, though 
we have foimd oats and beans suit them best. 
They also like roots, cabbage, and any green food ; 
but m feeding these be careful not to give them so 
much as to make them scour. The best method 
of nlting them, as indeed all kinds of stock, is to 
pot lumps of rock salt on the ground, or under 
their sheds in a low mb or box, so that they can 
eome and lick it when they please. They require 
water in the winter as well as summer. The 
pasture part of their park should be moderately 
limed every two or three years, and when they 
are slufted out of it, a few cows majr be turned in 
to etf^ up such grass as the deer rgect, or cattle 
may run in the same pasture with them ; a few 
geese may also be kept there, as thejr devour nox- 
ious weeds and grass which are inioucal to the 
health of all aniimds. 

Deer are pretty pets, especially for the ladies. 
Sailing up the Hndson the past summer, we saw 
on a wady lawn fronting a beautiful cottage and 
sloping to the river, a fine little girl dressed in 
nowy white, gamboling with a pair <^ dappled 



fawns and an Italian greyhound. It waa a c 

ing sight— each beautiful and graceful in its own 

nature, and full (Mfthe spirit and joy of life. 

When much noticed, deer become very fond of 
man, and are as affectionate as dogs. We have 
had them so tame as to delight in oooung into 
the house, and even coochmg upon a bed ; and 
they would not only eome at our call, and £dUow 
us all over the farm, but even aloo^ the vak* 
lie high road, regardless of other obyeeta then. 
When not likdy to be disturbed, they may ran 
with the cattle at all seasons except that of breed- 
in; ; they should then be kept up in a strong en- 
closure by themsdves, as the does at this time are 
apt to become a little wild, and the bocks are 
sometimes dangerous to approach. Large herds 
of deer are kept by gentlemen at the south and 
west, a few buffalo lOso and elk, and we shall be 
quite obliged to any of our friends more exp^ 
nenoed in keeping these animals than we are, to 
give us full particulars regarding them. We have 
seen herds of 1,500 deer, or more, m parks in Ka^ 
land, where they hare a range of several miles. 

It would be well to obtain bocks fh>m sane 
other herd for the young does, and in sdecung 
them be careful to procure the largest, strongest, 
and finest We should fiit and make veniaoa of 
all past 5 or 6 years old. 



PEDIGREES OF PEDRO AND FORTUNE. 

Ws remeetfoUy solidt from Mr. Soloraon W. 
Jewett of Vermoot, and Mr. Henr3r S. Undall of 
New York, at their earliest convenieno^tbe ped»> 

frees and breed o£ Mr. Jewett*s rams Pedro and 
'orttme, pictured and described in the present and 
late vdumes of the Albany Cultivator. We also 
request Mr. Randall to inform us where the ** inrrc 
Paulars in the United States, in the hands or va- 
rious individuals,** are to be found, of whiek he 
speaks at page 25 of the Cultivator, for 1844, as 
we greatly desire the ** satis&ction** of lookinsat 
and inspeetinff them. We likewise request Mr. 
Jewett to inform us, where the ^Stmon Fmrt 
flook of 400 Paulars" can be seen, whidi he de- 
scribes in Vol. 11., page 212, of the American Agri- 
culturist We do not ask for the above informa- 
tion invidioody, but for the purpose of aatislyiBg 
our own and others* curiodty, and also to give 
Messss. Jewett and Randall a full opportunity ef 
proving, as they have asserted they cooht, that 
there are many pure Faolar Merkio dieep st3 to 
be found in the United States, whose pedigrees 
and breeding are indisputable. 

Defexbxd ARTicLcs.~The space which we are 
obliged to devote to the Sute Agricultural show 
at Poughkeepde, has crowded out several articles 
which we had designed should find a place in this 
number. Among these is Agriculture in SeotlanJ, 
Na 2; Blight in Pear Trees, &&, ice 

TniNssiTTATioif or Grain.— For a cunoos arti- 
cle on this vexed subject see Foreign Agncotoal 
News, page 315. 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBUCATIONS. 

I HiJL the moDtbly issue of the American Agri- 
eoltarist and kiDdredjouraals, with quite as much 
interest and anxiety, I have no doubt, as many of 
TOUT commercial men Ao the arrival of the Great 
Western, Acadia, &c., from over the Atlantic, 
"Which I suppose will ar^rue, without forther proof, 
that I am aecidedly in favor of agricultural publi- 
cations, or " hook'farmingt* as some of our wor- 
thy fanners are pleased to term it. I am happy 
to add that I am, and that I conceive it to be my 
interest to seize every opportunity offered me to 
peruse such works ; not only that I may profit by 
the experience of others, who may be better in- 
formed than myself, but that I ma^ become 
acquainted with useful facts, which will enable 
me to advocate and defend a cause I know to be 
Iraa^ht With interests, teeming with everything 
that is noble and good. But useful and valuable 
as such works are, and of necessity should be ; and 
as much as I believe the farmers in my own sec- 
tion, as well as in many other parts of the country, 
have been benefited and their farms improved by 
the perusal of them ; and as much as I respect 
and esteem their many able contributors, jet I 
have a word to offer in the way of complaining. 
I have hinted that many good things have been 
spread abroad through the medium of agricultural 
publications, for which I honor their able conduct- 
ors, yet against many good things contained therein 
I am bound to enter my solemn protest ; and if 
you have the patience to bear with me at all, I 
must without farther ceremony descend to par- 
ticulars. 

I have long considered my objections of a serious 
natine, inasmuch as I believe they affect a more 
extended circulation of these valuable works ; and, 
consequently, a great amount of useful information 
is shut out urom the very class of people who most 
need iL 

First, I shall refer to the very many hard words 
made use of by scientific writers ; also to the very 
indefinite and elaborate way man3r writers have of 
expressing their ideas, (a) One instance at hand 
may suffice to explain my meaning. When I 
opened the July number of your paper, I noticed 
an article on the " Culture of Tobacco," which to 
cultivate successfully, the writer said reauired '* an 
abundant supply of saline matter," ana " a suffi- 
cieht source of ammonia." Now I am nof ^ng 
to charge the body of our farmers as being inex- 
cusably ignorant ; 1 would scorn to offer such an 
insult ; but a great many of them are plain, prac- 
tical, working men — men who have had much to 
struggle against and much to contend for — hardy 
pioneers who have had to carve out their perilous 
track through forests of wood and stone— veterans 
who have l^d to follow the plow instead of tread- 
ing our college courts ; such are many of the real 
owners of the soil through our country, men who 
are willing to read, yet not such Greek as I have 
quoted — tney want to come riffht at the plain thing 
at once. Now of such, who Knows what *' saline 
matter" is ? Does it mean $alt ? then why not say 
salt at once and be done with it ; evervbody knows 
what salt is, and surely any one could understand 



a man if be said one bushel of salt to the mere 
would benefit a certain crop, (h) 

Secondly, the writer adds, ** a sufficient source 
of ammonia." Now who knows what '* ammo- 
nia" is? And who can tell what quantity to 
the acre "a sufficient source" is? And after 
reading the article, what farmer could go into 
his field and tell whether «a sufficient source 
of ammonia" existed in that soil or not ? Now 
is the farmer benefited by. such reading? On 
the contrary, is he not more firmly set against 
such .works. Well, I asked who knows what 
*< ammonia" is? Says one, "go to Walker's 
Dictionary." Well, we go there, and find " am- 
monia" is " volatile alkaliJ*^ Now the reader is 
just about as much enlightened as he was be- 
fore, {c) Says another, ** why, there is many a 
one knows wtiat * ammonia' is ; but if he don't, 
he ought to know." Admit it. Now I don't 
insist upon it that a great majority of your sub- 
scribers could not find out what "ammonia" was, 
but I simply adduce this specimen as one among 
a hundred others, equally uninielligible to the 
class of readers to whom 1 allude. Neither do I 
look upon agricultural publications as designed for 
learned or unlearned men alone, I would have 
them plain and practical, equally intelligible to 
all. (d) 

It is for the plain, hard-fisted farmer, who to 
read understandingly wants the plain English be- 
fore him; that is the respectable class of citizens 
I plead for; they are the men to be really bene- 
fited. Now this is no mere theory ; I honestly 
believe it to be an existing incumbrance in the 
way of a more extensive improvement. I know 
I shall have scientific men up in arms against me ; 
nevertheless, I believe I assert the truth when I 
say, that three fourths of our hard-working farmers 
are not scientific men ; consequently, the very 
class of men who need the most information, 
get the least. If this is really an important 
objection, and it could be done away with, if scien- 
tine men would write plain articles, couched in 
plain language, and every reader could be made to 
reel at home, I believe the advantages to the £Birm- 
ing community would be ten-fold. Now we are 
not interested in the " Culture of Tobacco" here in 
Jersey ; I for one never saw tobacco srowin^, and 
have no idea how it grows or what it looks like. («) 
Had the article I have taken the liberty to allude 
to been headed " On the Culture of Com," nine 
tenths of our farmers, though deeply interested in 
its culture, after reading the first three or foiir 
lines would have dropped the article and passed it 
by. Not because the article is not good and 
worthy of consideration, and one that reflects 
great credit on its author, but because we have a 
large class of readers that can not appreciate it. 

Again, in articles headed, " On the Application 
of Gypsum," I myself neglected for a long while 
to peruse them under this caption, because I quite 
took it for granted that "gypsum" was some for- 
eign article, known and applied in perhaps every 
nook and comer of the globe but Jersey. Now il 
" gypsum" is more commonly called " plaster-o^ 
Paris," why not say so ? We have no other name 
for that substance here ;. and indeed, I can not set 
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the policy of calling the same thing by one name 
in Iie# York and by another in Jersey. We 
have some writers, for instance, who can not say, 
** put one ounce or two onnces of saltpetre on your 
meat ;** bat they say, *' to core your meat well, 
you must add a certain quantity of * nitrale of 
fotash.*^^ For my part, I protest against such 
indefinite and fiir-fetched directions; our honest 
farmers want something more definite and rus- 
tic, if) 

But I beg yoo, do not consider me as acting 
from selfish motivet in this uncouth attack upon 
better pens than mine. I refer not to the articles 
themselves wholly, for diere is merit in them, but 
to the big words with which they are encumbered, 
08 a common complaint among men who would 
otherwise be glad to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of *' book-farming.'' 

Much has been done to stimulate the farmer to 
new and improved action ; manjr a dark and barren 
comer has been illuminated with the li^ht shed 
abroad through the medium of our agricultural 
works; but much« very much yet remains to be 
done, and as we are stem advocates for improve- 
ment, let us if possible improve this branch of our 
work alsa I have already gone beyond my pre- 
scribed limits, yet one word more ana I have done. 

In the present enormous rates of postage, I be- 
lieve we have another serious drawback to agri- 
cultural prosperity; inasmuch, as it positively 
excludes a more extensive communication between 
fiirmers who live remote firom each other, but who 
would correspond more freely were it not for this 
unjust and impolitic tax. And judging from actual 
intercourse, I believe I speak the sentiments of the 
mass of the people in our section of the country, 
when I repeat that the present postage tax is 
unjust, outrageous, and impolitic. Years ago it 
took two days to go from our place to New York, 
and return ; now we go and come in a little less 
than four hours. Then the fare was $3, now it is 
$1. But the postage for a letter is still the same ! 
And I think I do not err when I say, that there are 
as many letters carried in private pockets as by 
mail — and why not ? behold the facilities for so 
doing. The people to a man consider the law 
oppressive, and are ever ready to relieve each 
other from its yoke, (g) W. D. 

Morristounif Morris Co,, N,J,, Aug,, 1844. 

(a) We can fully sympathize with our corres- 
pondent in his indignation against "scientific" 
terms ; for we well recollect when a youngster, on 
first taking up a work on scientific agriculture, of 
being wofuUy nonplussed in almost every sentence, 
and after studying over a few pages, throwing the 
work down in disgust, and then seeking relief from 
the dry, non-understandable book, by an active 
exercise with some agricultural implement in the 
field. Time, however, and reflection at length 
convinced us of the folly of such an exclusively 
practical course, and in maturer years we found 
that we must not only read but study, and that 
hard too, if we ever expected to become a good 
farmer ; and as appropriate to this subject, we bes^ 
leave to quote two short sentences from the Comic 
Blackstone, over which our correspondent wUl 



doubtless have a hearty laugh, aa we did on first 
reading fhem. 

" Servius Sulpicius, a patrician, called on Ma- 
tins Scsevola, the Rooian Pollock (not one of the 
firm of Castor & Pollux), fi>r a legal opinion, when 
Mutius Scsevola xhoroii^hlf Jlabber pasted Serrius 
Sulpicius with a flood ^ technicaliues, which the 
latter could not understand. Upon this Matins 
Scsevola bullied hb client for his ignorance; when 
Sulpicius, in a fit of pique, went home and stodied 
the law with such effect, that he wrote one Aicii- 
dred and fourscore volumes of law-books before 
he died ; which task was for what we kaow, the 
death of him." 

Now it is quite impracticable, as we have fre- 
quently remarked, to write upon certain su^ects 
of agriculture, without the use of '* scientifo or 
hard ' words, the hardness or science of which is 
nothing more than ihis—fhat they have not yet 
become common or familiar among the farmers; 
and although we may not expect every one who 
gets ^* flabbergasted^' with scientific agricultonl 
terms, to sit down to years of hard study, and then 
write 180 volumes as Servius Sulpicius aid ; yet the 
farmer may do something to obviate the diflSksolty 
during the looir winter erenings by endeavoring 
to familiarize himself with them by careful resd- 
insr. There is scarce a village in the country 
which can not furnish some tolerably scientific 
educated men; let these form themselves with the 
farmers of their neighborhood into a club to meet 
once a week for mutual instruction, and in six 
months they will all acquire knowledge enough of 
agricultural chemistry and geology, to enable them 
to fully understand Johnstone, Liebig, and the 
other writers of the day, and read ihem with pleas- 
ure. We can see no other help for the matter. 
The terms used in chemistry are just as necessary 
as to say in describing a cart, this is the tongue, 
this the tire, the felloe, the hub, the linch-pin, &c 
(b) ** Saline matters" do not mean salt simply, 
but may be defined as substances having the com- 
position of salts; that is, formed of a base and 
acid. Their number is very great ; indeed, divided 
into their various families, they are almost innu- 
nierable— one may reckon up several hundred 
right ofl^ But in agriculture we recognise two 
classes of salts ; those present in the soil and con- 
stituting the food of plants, and thoae giving value 
to manures. The saline matters of the earth are 
carbonate of lime and magnesia; sulphate of lime; 
phosphate of Ume, ma^esia and iron ; silicate of 
potash, soda, and lime. Other salts are either 
mfrequent, in minute and fluctuating quantities, or 
of no interest to agriculture. In the whole of Dr. 
(Gardner's communication, the foregoing bodies 
are clearly designated as the saline matters under 
consideration, we recommend C. D. to get some 
one to explain the articles on Tobacco to him. 
We consider them highly valuable; yet regret to 
sav, that although of paramount interest to the 
tobacco-grower, &ere is not probably one in a hun- 
dred but will turn away from the scientific terms 
in these articles with disdain, and leave them aa- 
read, when they ought faithfully to study them, 
till complete masters of the subject. By so domg 
they may derive thousands of dollars of befn^i 
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from what Dr. Gardner has so briefly- wrilten upon 
tobacco. While we would recommend to all 
writers npon agriculture to use the plainest and 
roost simple language possible to convey their 
meaniosr, our readers must not complain if we 
occasionally get them '' flabbergasted with a flood 
of te«hDicaliiies;" hopiog, thereby, if no other 
result comes of it, that we. may " pique" them 
to become more intelligent airmen, if not learned 
men. 

(c) The common dictionaries very imperfectly 
explain scientific terms, and for this purpose it 
would be well for every agriculturist to possess 
Johnson's Farmer's Encyclopedia, a work of about 
1200 pages, double columns, octavo. But as the 
cost of this ($4) is rather more than many can 
afford, it is Dr. Grardner's intention to soon pub- 
lish a cheap little work, familiarly explaining the 
scientific terms of agriculture. 

''Ammonia," says Johnson, "was first prepared 
in the east from camel's dung. It is known in 
commerce under the name of harts/torn^ sal vola- 
tile, &c., and is prepared by the dry or destructive 
distillation of ammal substances. It is composed of; 
Hydrogen, ... 0.125 
Azote or Nitrogen, - - 1.75 

" Fresh urine contains phosphate of ammonia, 
muriate of ammonia, and lactate of ammonia, and 
there is perhaps no fertilizer more powerful in its 
effects than this." 

Johnson devotes three broad pages of his work 
to an explanation of ammonia, its eflects on vege- 
tation, &c., &c. How was it possible, then, for 
Br. Grardner, in writing his essays on tobacco, to 
do more than make use of the word, presupposing 
that his readers understood what he meant ? He 
mij^ht with as much propriety be called upon to 
define the word " tobacco," itself. We will farther 
add, that ammonia is found strongly perfuming 
the air of a horse-stable and privies, especially if 
closely confined ; rising up from manure heaps and 
decaying animal matter; at gas-works, &c., &c. ; 
for all which information, ladies who carry hartS' 
horn in smelling bottles, will not nrobably thank 
us for detailing; yet if it will only cause them 
to throw the vile, unhealthy things aside, we shall 
be glad ; fof we have no more affection for the- 
•melling bottle than we have for the* segar or 
tobacco pipe. 

{d) Perhaps C. D. may not be aware of it, but 
we have often heard certain hard-fisted farmers 
complain quite as much about plain, practical arti- 
cles, as others do about scientinc ones. They say 
on reading them, " Well, yon have told us nothing 
new now; we were aware of all that simple 
business before ; you can't teach us anything from 
books, no how." 

{e) It is a superb plant, full grown, and bears a 
handsome flower; but here ends our admiration 
of it, and we wish we could say that we had never 
8een it snufl*ed, or chewed, or had its noxious smoke 

faffed into the air we are often oblisred to inhale, 
t is a thoroughly disgusting weed after being 
dried, used in any way or form ; and we wish that 
our lot had been cast forward to live in a more 
defined age» when the loathsome thing, as we 



hope, will be utterly abominated, and the millions 
which are now spent in the filthy habits of smo- 
king, chewing, and snuffing, will be applcpriated 
to enlighten the minds and reform the hearts of 
our people, and thus better fit them for a pleasu« 
rable, moral, and intellectual existence. 

(f) In what C. D. says here we perfectly agree 
with him, and writers who use far-fetched or un- 
common words to express their ideas, when more 
simple ones would better answer their purpose, 
remmd us of the high-flown language of a certain 
lady, who thus reproved a gentleman for saying, 
'*You know, madam, that you can not make a 
purse out of a sow's ear." 

" Oh, sir, jplpase fan me ! I have intimations of 
a swoon ! When you use that odious specimen of 
vulgarity again, why don't you clothe it in a more 
refined phraseology ? You should have said, it is 
impossible to fabricate a pecuniary receptacle from 
the auricular organ of the softer sex of the genus 

«K5." 

The London Punch thus humorously hits off 
learned terms in his " Farmer's First Lesson in 
Chemistry :" 

"Chemistry is keepun' a doctor's shop. An 
atom is a mossel o* zummut ; n hit o'dusi or zand, 
loike. The weight of an atom is the liefr on him. 
Light is accordun as it med be ; day-light, moon- 
light, or candle-light. Hetft is that nre as come 
out o' the vire. The effect of heat is, rooasiun' 
mate, bilin' 'taiers; burning your vingers if you 
gets too cloase to 't. Lightnin' is a thunderbolt 
fallin' out o' the clouds; a thunderbolt is a thing 
like a clinker. An acid is any sort o' zour stuff, 
like vinegar or varjus. An alkali is a foreign eeruu' 
name vor zummut or other, may be for u piff ! 
Potash is ashes from under a pot ! Soda is stuff 
as washer-women uses. Ammonia is one o' them 
fine names as your gentlefolks gives their darters. 
If you puts zulphuric acid to lime, and makes 
zulphate o' lime, why, of coorse, if you adds it to 
wuis (oats) you gets zulphate o' wuts. A simple 
body means a zimpleton, like Zilly Billy at the 
Poorus. The laws of Chemical Union is like the 
laws of any other Union, pretty suictish, and o' 
coorse eveiy Chemical Union has got a Beadle. 
Chemical Affinity, Attraction, Cohesion, Composi« 
tion. Decomposition, Analysis, Synthesis, is a par- 
cel of outlandish gibberish. Justus Liebig is zome 
Vrenchman," [or as others assert, in great wrath* 
Liebig is a— Big-lie. — ^KdJ 

There, we think Mr. Punch, in his witty cari- 
cature, has pretty well revenged our correspondent 
upon all agricultural chemistry. 

(g) As to the enormous rates of postage, we go 
the whole length with C. D. against them, and 
have frequently expressed ourselves in the strong- 
est terms on this subject in the former yoluiqes of 
our work. We say, abolish the franking privilege 
entirely — not even allowing the President of the 
United States, or any of his Secretaries, or the 
Postmaster General, to frank a single line. Next, 
reduce the charges of letters to the lowest possible 
rates at which they can be carried, which we now 
think might be 5 cents for 250 miles ; 10 cents for 
500 miles ; and so on, 5 cents extra for every 250 
additional miles. Then whateyer postage snould 
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be ikirly charged bj the diflfereot oflken of die 
soferament, let the same be paid oat of the 
United States Treasury. The franking pririleffe 
it the great corse of the country, and seven ei^ths 
of the weight of the mails during the session of 
Congress, is taken op with printed matter ; too 
moeh of which is miserable dull stuff, or rile, 

GUINEA G008B. 

Thts is die largest of the goose tribe 
which has fidlen under our notice ; it is 
of the size of the swan, and it often 
weighs more than 25 pounds. We have 
DOW in our possession one pair which 
we purchascMl ibr a sentleman in South 
Carolina, which will weigh in common 
ordinary condition, over 20 pounds each. 
We once owned a gander that weighed 
24 pounds. They are a noble bird, 
quite ornamental about the premises, 
and add much to the scenery, partic- 
olarly if a sheet of water be near. 
When floating on its surface they hare 
a stately majestic appearance, and in 
their movements they much resemble 
the swan. They have a low, hollow, 
coarse voice, imlike that of aoy other 
Tariety.— [BemoU'f Fcmiterer'$ Comp. 

TOUNG OECHARD0. 

These should stand for many years in 
plowed groood, which gives them, if 
well cared for, a rapid and vigorous 
growth. If they do not bear so soon as 
you desire, from the too strong pushing 
oat of wood, do not resort to root prw 
ning, as some recommend, which I con- 
sider an expensive, useless, and inju- 
rious operation ; but lay down your or- 
chard land at once into grass. This 
will effectually check the raj^idity of its 
ffrowth, and set the trees m bearing. 
The grass, binding down the surface, and check- 
ing the activity of the roots, will at once chang^e 
the action of the sap, and set the buds into fnut 
immediately. Soch, without going into the chem- 
ical reason of the process, is my experience from 
actual trial. 

I have the past spring had inserted about 3,000 
ffrafts. Nearly 500 of them were put into the 
branches of trees from 4 to 9 inches diameter in 
the iKxly, which I removed from a scattered plan- 
tation into an orchard ; 500 more into stocks of 1 
to 2 inches diameter, newly planted out ; and the 
remainder into stocks from 1 to 2 inches through, 
•awed off at the root and planted into nursery 
rows for future use, all intended for mj own plant- 
ing, and mostly the best kind of wmter apples. 
The stocks are, to appearance, all alive and grow- 
ing welL The season has been quite fitvorable, 
being ver^r wet. I have no doubt of mv success. 
In every instance the stock was sawed off, and 
split down, one or two grafts inserted according to 
aizo of stock, or limb, well waxed, and left to go 
on its way rejoicing. The grafters charge from 
1) to 2 cents per scion for domg it— a round price 



lyrog political documents, franked by some dema 
ffwue to subserve his own selfish purposes. We 
believe now that the people are pretty thoroughly 
aware of this, and will nse in their miffht at the 
coining session of Congress, to compel &t refdhn 
Which has so long been denied them. Let them 
•end in their petitions from every qoarter* 




Guma o» AiBiour Qoaai Fw, flB. 
to be sore; hot one had better par it and bftTe the 
work well done, than to do it himself in a bong- 
ling manner. Gfafring, however, is so simple a 
process, that every ianner should udderatand it. 
it will save him much trouble and expenaey and 
give him abundance of good fruit. 

PUTHAM* 

MSCHANIC8 m 1CA8SACHU8ETT8. 

I HAVE found many, if not most of the mechuH 
ics in this State own a little land — some more and 
some less. They keep a oow, a couple of hogs to 
make them frunily pork, raise all their garden 
vegetables, and as much com as they want to nse 
of this kind of grain, uraally getting at the rate d 
a hundred bushels per acre, and much fine fruit. 
Some of their land pays them the interest of 
$1,000 an acre, over and above all outlays. I saw 
a limb of a quince tree, 19 inches long, not larger 
than one*s little finger, on which I found quinces 
of the largest size. I have seen some of these 
grounds which would do credit to a gentlemtn 
Hving on his money. Occaaioiially they are son 
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bellished with a green-hoiue, aod ererythioff in 
tod aboat their houses is neat and clean ; and in- 
stead of decanters of cider, brandy, gin, and New 
Eoeland mm, as formerly, yoa find their side- 
taU^ corered with books, and among them fre- 
quently two or more a^cnltoral papers. Their 
sensible conversation gives abundant eridence df 
having read these fidthfally ; nor are they indiffer^ 
ent to the state or county agncnltural shows. 
This propensi^ extends to journeymen as well as 
to masters. Two young men nad engaged to 
make and deliver two cases of men's stout shoes, 
commonly called brog^ns, of 30 pairs in each case, 
sod they had only six days to do them in. (a) 
The Worcester county agricultural show was to 
be held on the fifth day, yet such was their anxiety 
to attend it that thejr finished the shoes, averaging 
15 per day, and dehvered them in Worcester on 
the fifth dlay morning, took their pay and deposited 
it in the savings bank, and were as busy and as 
much interested among the cattle and crops as any 
of the fiurmers, making calculations no doubt for a 
few acres of land, a snug cottage, and what is 
still better, a wife to adorn it and make them a 
happy home. A Traveller. 

(a) The leather for these shoes is prepared by 
cutting it out of the sides of both upper and sole 
leather, and rolling the sole instead of the old cus- 
tom of hammering it upon a lapstone ; then cramp- 
ing both uppers and unders in proper shape to put 
together, which is understood to be making or 
finishing the shoes as above stated. 



ODD BOWS OF CORN. 

Ton request some of your Ohio correspond- 
ents to inform you whether you were correct 
in supposing you had seen ears of com with 
8 to 24 rows. Undoubtedly. This is no uncom- 
mon thing even in this latitude, 41^ 30', con- 
siderably south of the *' Miama and Scioto Val- 
leys.*' My fiither has raised a great deal of the 
com noticed by J. 8. S.— the "yellow gourd 
seed ;** and I have counted himdreas of ears that 
had 24 rows. Com generally (not always) has 8, 
12, 18, or 24 rows, but always an even number. 
What J. S. S. states is true in every particular. 
Sometimes rows will stop one third, and some- 
times two thirds of the distance (more or less) 
from the butt end of the ear ; but always two rows 
will stop together — ^not two adjoining rows, but 
lows usually on opposite sides of the ear. They 
terminate with a three-cornered kernel, neatly 
fitted to the kernels of the adjoining rows whicn 
converge and extend on. And the same is true of 
ears that enlarge toward the top end, sometimes 
to 40 rows. I nave seen ears tnat lost some of 
their rows, say at a distance of one third, and then 
resumed them, and even added more near the top 
and, thus showing the effect of the season (or 
something else) upon different parts of the ear, 
but always, I repeat, with even rows. We used 
to save our seed from ears that had this increase 
at the top end ; but I can not speak positively as to 
any beneficial results, because it was not compared 
with any other plan. I only know we had many 



such ears, but whether from the infiuence of the 
seed or the season I can not say. The idea ni 
" 21" rows on an ear is remarkable for nothios[ 
except its being an odd number. And for this! 
must think Mr. Allen mistaken, even thouffh ht 
" counted them furtce." Such an ear would cer* 
tainly be a curiosity to one who is in the habit of 
observing nature's operations. T. 

Ohio, August, 1844. 

SOUTHERN AGRIOJLTURAL IMPLEBOENTS. 
vo. n. 

Tending Cotton. — ^The first implement required 
after the sround has been well broken up by tht 
plow, ana made free from clods when necessary, 
by the harrow, is somjsthing to (^pen a wide shal- 
low furrow, or more properly a drill, to receive the 
cotton seed. Various openers are us^ for this 
purpose, but I have seen nothing which answers so 
weA as a small bull-tongue which is shaped thus : 




Bull Tongue Plow— Fig. 59. 

a is the plow ; h the bull tongue, 7 inches by 4,' 
and formed slightly scooping, and fastened to the 
share by a bolt passing through the hole at c. 

And here I may explain to you, that this simple 
implement is one of the very oest, and most gene- 
rally useful that I have ever seen, and in very 
common use, in its different varieties, both in the 
south and west The shovel, only, difiiers in size 
and form. For breaking up groimd, for which it 
is preferred by a great many, the shovel is made 
lar^e, and shaped more like the letter V, the wings^ 
as in all shovels, falling off*, the shovel bemsr 
ridged in the middle. A coulter set in the usmd 
way is freouently added, and is a valuable addition* 
To form the jumping shovel, a sharp, rounding- 
iaced coulter is set in, as represented at d.* For 
opening a furrow to plant com, and for running 
round com at its first tending, a long, narrow bu£ 
tongue is used, with a coulter to steady it Our 
friend Maior Winston, of Newport, Ey., uses the 
common large shovel exclusively in tending hie 
com, and makes excellent crops— an argiuient 
it seems, against surface culture. 

The seed, when scattered in this furrow (almost 



* This form (the jumpiDg shoven is iiiTaliiable for 
breaking up new cane lana, and indeed, in new land of any 
kind that is ftill of roots. It cots a great majority of 
them, and when it comes to one that is too large, it sttps 
oTCTi and instantly enters again. 
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mlways, bjr the way, in too great quantity,) is cor- 
ored Sy a triangular, wooden-toothed harrow, with 
a roller attached. This roller should be of cast 
iron, at least 12 or 14 inches in diameter, and some 
18 inches long, and will weigh perhaps 150 lbs. 
This Biay be considered by some as too heavy ; but 
they most bear in mind that the greater the diam- 
eter, the greater the extent of surface upon which 
it rests, and therefore the weight must be increased 
proportionablv. The advantages of increased di- 
ameter are the great lessening of draft to the 
horse, and the application of a more direct perpen- 
dicular pressure. The roller may be so cast as 
that its weight may be increased for light sandy 
land, and Tery dry weather, by being filled with 
sand or mortar. Few complain, even this year, of 
a poor stand, who have used such rollers or their 
equivalent. 

When the young plant bears from twc^ to four 
leaves, it is cut out or scraped to a double standi 
leaving planu at half the distance they are in- 
tended Ultimately to stand, and scraping the sides 
of the ridge clear of the youn^ weeds and grass. 
This is most commonly done with the hoe. Some 
use what they eall scrapers^ which I find greatly 
facilitate the work. Unfortunately I have not one 
at hand to copy firom, and I am not artist enough 
to ffive you a sketch without 

Previous to scraping, whether with the hoe or 
scraper, it is custoroanr to bar^off with a plow, 
castmg a furrow firam the cotton on each side, and 
generally within four to six inches of the plants. 
When there has been much rain, or the ridge 
is very foul, this is indispensable ; but in such a 
season as this, I think it a ruinous practice. *To 
enter upon this subject would lead roe off too far 
from the one now in hand. I would just advise 
planters and overseers to examine the roots of a 
plant of cotton, at this age, and see what a small 
proportion the top roots bear to the horizontal ones, 
and to what a distance these last extend, and e«- 
peeUUly in a dry iea$on, and they will be very 
careful how they permit those rooU to be laid bare. 

To dirt the cotton, as it is termed, after cutting 
out, a common turning plow is generally used. I 
am now using double half-shovel plows, warmly 
recommended to me by Dr. Phillips, and Mr. Ham- 
ilton, spok^ of above. Dr. P. sent me one to 
work from, and with the aid of an ingenious me- 
chanic in my employment, Mr. Dubois, I have had 
a lot made, wita cast shovels, of which I have 
tried to make yon a sketch, but can not succeed to 
my mind. They consist simply of two cast mould- 
boards, with points, cast all in one, but no land- 
aide, and are stocked like a shovel plow, the beam 
being made broad enough to have two chips or 
uprights attached, the one behind the other, to 
each of which is bolted, with a single bolt, one of 
the shovels spoken of. Each shovel cuts about 
aeven inches, the plow thus clearing about sixteen 
inches, and throwing a little mellow dirt very 
Bieeiy to the young cotton plant. During a wet 
season, when crab grass (or crop grass) grows with 
wch rapidity as to form a pretty good sod between 
each tendmg of the crop, this implement does 
good work. I find, however, I am carrying this 
epistle to too great length, imd will merely add, 



that I have succeeded in having the single shovel, 
or bull-tongue, made of cast iron ; the sweep and 
cultivator teeth all doing excellent worlc My 
cultivator teeth I consider a decided improvement. 

Trial of P/#im.— Since writing the prece^p^, 
I have had another trial of plows. I was break- 
ing up a piece of ground, part of an old field, wbieh 
had lain some three years imdisturbed, durin$^ 
which time it had beoi trodden by stock in all 
weathers. That ground I have just planted in 
com and peas. My first ptanted com kavin^ 
shown its silks the 2ist of May, I had three plowa 
running— Ruggles, Nourse, ^Mason^sEa^le plow, 
with a pair of horses ; Hall's No. 2, and Sloop^s 
Na 2, each drawn by a pair of mules. I was 
with them three fourths of the time during three 
days, with foot-rule in hand,makuig frequent meas- 
urements and notes. I may rate the entire aver- 
age furrow of the Eagle at 12i by 6i inches ; the 
Hall and Sloop each at 8 bv 6 inches — the Eagle 
running perfectly steady, ana leaving the plowman 
nothing to do — the others jumping out and lo, 
varying greatly in their work, and throwing cot 
large chunks^ as the plowman expressed iu every 
now and then. The Sloop plow required least 
draft, decidedly, next Hairs, and hist the Eagle. 
Hall's is the best tending and ridging plow. I foond 
the draft of the Eagle plow much increased and that 
of either of the others proportiooablv diminished, 
when I permitted one of them to follow the Ea^ 
plow round, depriving it of the advantage it gains 
by cutting out some inch or two of earth ffom 
under the next furrow. I should say that the 
Eagle plow was made specially with an eye to being 
drawn by oxen, as the quick walk of my horses 
caused it to turn its furrow badlv, now and then. 
I have broken up a piece of stin Bermuda grass 
sod in fine style with this plow— a thing I could 
not have done with any other plow I havew 

I have said this much of Messrs. R., N., k M.% 
Eagle plow, because it is the first really >r5<-ra/e 
implement I have had in my hand in the aouth. 
That there are others equally good I think qaita 
likely, but I must see them together to be satisfied 
of the fact You speak of the subsoil plow of the 
same makers. I find that my cast bulI-toQgoe^ 
ran aAer a good plow, and drawn by a good team, 
makes quite a good subsoil plow. Stir up your 
makers of plows and other i^^)lements, not Ibr- 
getting Bachelder's Planter, to send on specimens 
to our &11 trial. Ship to Wm. J. Minor, Esq^ the 
President of our Society, so as to reach here by the 
loth October, at latest. They will reach us, U 
course, free of charge, or at at all events with 
instractioos to pav charges out ci nrice of imple- 
ment, if sold. Full justice shall oe done every- 
thing that is sent I should like to have a good 
small woodcut, or cast of cut* with each imple- 
ment You shall have a full report of the tnaL 
Please let us know if a perfect, or good dynanKxne- 
ter is yet made, by whom, and the price.* 

TaouAs Afflscx. 

Ingleside^ Miss,, June, 1844. 

* We know of no really ffood dynamometer whkh c»a be 
depended upon, and shall be obliged if any of ov i 
can inform us.— [Ed. 
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CLAT LAND FOR GRASS. 

Theeb is an uDwamntable prejudice existing 
amoDg oar fanners generally, against clay soils, 
altboogh when well situated, and properly man- 
aged, they are universally acknowledged as the 
best for wheat, and for gmss. I have had some 
experience in this matter, and as I spealc, like 
Othello, " only of what I do know,^ I will state a 
few facts which have occurred under my own eye. 

You know that the beautiful position vou lately 
occupied on the Niagara river, three miles below 
mv own residence, is now owned by Dr. Lyman, 
who purchased it last year. This /arm is a stiff, 
noyielding clay^; its only objection to auy one 
desiring a delightful country residence. When 
you came into its possession, it had been for years 
'^deviled over*'— (a very significant phrase )--and 
the fields yielded only a miserable bite of blue- 
ffrass (poa prateruis), moss, and fivefingers. These 
fields were plowed up at once by you, and put 
into a rotation of root and grain crops, and fed with 
a small quantity of manure from the stables and 
piggery, and as soon as leveled, and laid into suit- 
able lands, seeded down to grass— 4i mixture of 
clover and timothy. I was there the other day, 
and looked over the grounds. They have had no 
top-dressings, and but little manure, as I under- 
stand, from any quarter. But the grass crops are 
beautiful The mowing land will cut from one 
and a half to two and a half tons to the acre, and 
of tbe finest qttalitv ; free from weeds and foul 
stuff of any kind. The soil is almost a dead level, 
and all that has been done' was to throw the land 
into beds, or ridges, say fifteen to thirty feet wide, 
with the plough, and carry off the falling water 
into the natural ravines by the same process, (a) 

I know no good reason why this land will not, 
with either the after-math occasionally left for a 
winter covering, and top-dressing, or a slight coat 
of stable manure, say ten cords to the acre, once 
in four or five years, applied either in the early 
spring, or immediately after mowing in summer 
(I like the latter best, as the wheels are apt to cut 
the soil in the spring), last an interminable time 
in grass, and yield the finest crops. Many fields 
of Uke character in the neighborhood have pro- 
duced grass abundantly for years, without either 
top-dressing or manure of auy kind, and under the 
worst possible management. An instance I give 
you:— the Mocehead farm, just below your late 
residence, has long been neglected. It has been 
regularly mowed every summer (and yet at this 
time has a crop of one and a half tons to the acre 
standing upon it), and immediately aflerward, 
cattle have been turned upon it, i^nawing it down 
to the ^ound before winter. Still it yields well. 
. The soil is a stiff clajr. On this place, eight or ten 
years ago, was a brick-yard. After two or three 
years* working, it was abandoned, hv merely dis- 
continuance, the old clay-pits, the prick-bed for 
^ing, &c, lefl, and not even the miserable spiked 
rollers with which the clay was mixed, were 
removed The old drying-bed^ in pariioular, stood 
conspicuous for several years, a dry, red, arid 
^jcct, packed as bard as pounding, rolling, and a 
continuous tramping of years could make it, and 
^e subsequent neg^iect of the *' skinning'' tenants 



would permit. In three or four years, however, 
the timothy and clover began to show, coming 
from seed lodged by the wind, or by cattle lying 
upon it The result is, this old bnck-bed, lying 
hi|rh and dry (for it had to be made so to dry the 
bnck), has oeen for several years past the most 
vroduciive piece of grass ground within my know- 
ledge. Every year when we have a fan: quantity 
of rain, it yields at the rate of two to three tons 
to the acre. The patch is, perhaps, a quarter c^ 
an acre in extent. I passed it yesterday, and 
although not fit to cut for a fortnight to come, it is 
lodging with its overgrowth ; and the surrounding 
grounds have a crop of fidl one and a half tons to 
the acre, and not a spoonful of manure has been 
put upon any part of it, but what the cattle have 
dropped in feeding on it So of all the lands in 
the vicinity— a stiff, clay soil ; and, shame to their 
owner*! a single soul of whom does not reside 
there, leaving the forms to be skinned and '* dev- 
iled" over for the past twenty ^ears. I really do 
not know of so good a speculation as these lands 
would be to enterprising^ farmers, who would come 
and purchase them at fiAeen to twenty dollars the 
acre, as they may be had, and all too, within six 
to ten miles from the centre of the populous city 
of Buffalo, fronting on the Erie canal. But " the 
west" is all the' rage ; and when the emigrant 
onee starts " from the east," no temptation will 
stop him short of his cherished El Dorado in Wis- 
consin, or Iowa ; even Ohio, Michigan, or an^thinff 
short of the extreme west, although millions dt 
acres of their good land are yet unsettled, are also 
passed over, having become " an obsolete idea." 

But to the clay soils. I much doubt whether 
we have, in America, ascertained the true value 
of these lands. Tbe farm I cultivate, although of 
considerable extent, has a diversity of soil, consist- 
ing of sandy and gravelly loams, clayey loam, and 
a red, stiff clay. I have ploughed and cultivated 
them all. The sandy and gravelly loams work 
the easiest and freest ,- they are better for roots, 
that is, in the working. So are they the easiest 
plowed ; but they requjre the i)aost manure, and 
retain its virtues the shortest time. The clayey 
loams are decidedly tbe strongest, and without 
manure yield well for many years, both grain, 
grass and roots, and with a slight sprinkling of 
aung throw up a heavy crop, and retain its bene- 
fits for years ; while tne stronger and unyielding 
clays, in good seasons, when full plowed ana 
properly treated, yield food crops ot grains, but 
laid into grass, produce both pasturage and mow- 
ing unsurpassed in quality and luxuriance. Nothing 
but long and severe droughts affect them. They 
then crack, and the grass ceases to grow ; but a 
slight rain reinvigorates them, and they produce 
more bountifully than any other lands within my 
knowledge. 

This, however, is a secondary and a limestone 
region. Our scdls are mixed» more or less, with 
lime, rendering them strong and enduring ; yet I 
haye little doubt that the day soils generally in 
the United States and the Canadas are both pro- 
ductive, and permanent grass lands: and with 
proper <^re and attention, and that of tne cheapest 
kindi will yield more in proportion to their gen« 
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erally estimated rakie than anv other lands in . 
the country. Let me give another instance : — ^I | 
kare a small piece of heavy clay land near my 
wMeocey say three or four acres. Before I came 
into possession of it, some seven years ago, it had 
been miserably neglected. It produced nothing 
Imt moss, fivefingers, and strawberries, and was ' 
cnawed to the very dirt by horses and hogs. It 
Ead never keen plowed, but was well situated to 
drain. I drew one or two slight ditches through • 
it with the plow, scattered some hay chaff over ' 
it, spread over a tolerable coating oi stable 
manure, and ever since it has annually yielded two 
fo three tons of hav to the acre, growing so stout 
Ibat I have usually had to cut it before it was prop- 
«rlT ripe, because of its lodging. 

I have been told that much of the fine grazing 
m»d extensive county of York, in England, as well 
as the principal parts d* Durham and Northom- 
beciand, ad^oming, are heavy clays, (h) These 
are the great grazing counties, where the massive 
Short Horns are breld in the highest perfection ; 
where thousands of Scotch cattle are annually 
mzed bv the fiirmers; and the enormous dray- 
norse and Cleveland bays of England are produced. 
These, too, are the most northerly counties of Eng- 
land, and severe in their climates; yet their pas- 
tures are the most productive. And these heavy 
soils, I ieara, were amonff the last to be appre- 
ciated ; but when their value was ascertained, they 
at once took rank in value with the most &vored 
•oils of the kingdom. Will it not be so with the 
days of America 1 Let them be analyzed, their 
constituent parts ascertained, and I nave little 
doubt, in process of time, with the aid of right 
cultivation, and cheap, yet friendly stimulants, 
these, to many disagreeable and repulsive soils, 
will become among ue most desirable and profit- 
able in our country. L. F. Allem. 

Black Rock,, June 36, 1844. 

(a) In addition to laying up the land in beds, 
with wide open furrows left between them, wher- 
ever any spot was so low as to retain the sur£ice 
water, we made with the plow and road-scraper, 
an open ditch firom such low spot to the main 
ravines running through the farm, for the purpose 
iti drawing off the standing water. 

(h) Parts of these counties contain tlie stiffest 
clay soil we ever saw cultivated, except in the low 
grounds of Staffordshire. In our drier climate, we 
are confident no crop except hay could be profit- 
ably grown upon them ; and even in England, tkey 
Mj much better to be kept constantly in mss. 
we examined laads of this description which had 
been kept in grass for centuries, and they were 
among the finest and most productive meadows 
that ever fell under our observation. It in consid- 
csed &tal to break them up for hoed or grain crops, 
and then re-aeed ; for it would take a centurjr to 
restore the grass to its present state of perfection. 
We were shown different fields of grass which had 
been broken up and re-seeded, twenty, forty, rixty, 
and one hundred years ago, and the difference in 
ihe <iudity and product of grass ia them was very 
great The longer they remained in grass the 
better they grew« 



ADVICE— FINDING FAULT. 

It is the province of an old man to give aJviee 
and find fault. First, then, for advice : pmrchase 
no more land than you can make prodoettvv. 
Land doubles its first cost, on an average, once ia 
nine to eleven years, by reckoning compound inter* 
est on first cost, together with taxes and other 
contingent expenses ; so that if yon pay $10 per 
acre for yoor farm, in ten years if will stand you m 
$20; in twenty years, $40 ; in thirty years, $80; 
and in forty years, $160 per acre ! I mean on that 
part of it which is unproductive. What an eoof- 
mous sum ! and how few think of it who are am- 
bitious to be the owners of larg^e tracts of land 
without regarding the profits of ks eultivadoii ! 

It has been a principte laid down in British boa- 
bandry, in renting their estates, that *' no land be 
intrusted in the hands of men who have not capi- 
tal, skill, and industry, to cultivate them with profit 
to themselves and the community ; nor to suffer 
any num, let his capital be what it may, to bold 
more land than he can personally supennteod. so 
as to pay the requisite regard to the minati« of 
cultivation.'' But ia this country, it roa^ be smU 
it is &r otherwise than in En^and ; land is boogfac 
here for the purpose of makmf an investmeat of 
money, looking tor a profit on the rise of it. Un- 
derstand, however, that I am not giving advice to 
speculators, nor writing for their benefit. I have 
known $2 per acre paid for land forty years affo» 
and the land is now in the same family, and could, 
not be sold at this time for that price ; and many 
an instance have I known where families have 
been land-ridden all their lives, and kept poor by 
purchases n^sde on speculation. But this b» 
nothing to do with my present purpose; specula- 
tion hu had, and always will have its votaries and 
victims. 
I now proceed to find a little fault 
My business odled me, a few days siaoe^ to visit 
a ferm containing about 300 acres of cleared Isuid. 
The bam was a noble one ; in the yard of whseh 
was deposited, as near as I could judee, one thoo- 
sand loads ci w^-rotted manure. While stand- 
ing and gazing with astonishment at such a sichc, 
an ox-wagon with two large yoke of oxen atlaefaed, 
was driven through it into the barn, to take as a 
load of grain, the wheels sinking nearhr to dm 
hub, and the oxen up to their knees. I found, os 
inquiry, that this had been aocnmnlatiag /ncr 
years, and the heaps of manure all round the bsis 
were in such piles as to make it difficult maw 
longer to pass the dung from the stable throngs 
the windows. 

From the bam I passed over a eonsidsrable psA 
of the farm, by which I was eosvinced that the 
land was not sufferinff for want of m&nmre, £ar 
such clusters of burdocks I have never before sees ! 
The stalks at the root were nearly as bige roosd 
as *« a piece of chalk" (and as much larger ss say 
readers may please to imagine), while the bran^ksa 
were sufficiently spread to shelter calves and sbeep; 
and the way their hair and wool were burrsd up 
was a caution! The noKioas weeds m mssy 
places were equally prolific ; and then the way the 
sprouts were shootmg up from the old stomps, 
would have cheered the heart of any one wiao is 
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fearful that this country is goiug to be short of 
wood iQ a few years. More than two hundred 
tons of good English bay have been cut upon this 
&nii iQ a single year, and pasturage had the same 
seasoQ in proportion, and equally abundant crops 
of grain ; but the meadows now are running into 
8pc»r and other grasses, and many acres are not 
worth mowing. There are two farms adjoining in 
a&r worse condition. I need not say, they all 
belong to non-residents, and the tenants have their 
own way of managing them. 

Octogenarian. 



BOTTS' STRAW-CUTTER. 

I AM much obliged to you for the kind offer 
contained in your note of the 9th, and most gladly 
avail myself of the opportunity afforded by your 
popular journal, to extend a Knowledge of the 
merits of my straw-cutter. I herewith send .you 
a pretty &ithful illustration of the implement 

The history of the cutter is simply this : — ^As a 
practical farmer, I felt the need of a simple and 
efficient cutter, that should come within the capa- 
city of a con^mon laborer. I purchased a great 
variety, consisting, of course, of those of most 




BoTTs' Straw-Cuttrb— Fig. 60. 



eelebrity ; and while I found many that operated 
tofficiently well as they came from the hands of 
the manufacturer, I met with none that retained 
Its capabilities in the hands of the common farm 
laborer. I moreover remarked, that the instru- 
ment usually began ^to depreciate just after the first 
grinding and readjustment of the knives. I there- 
fore set my wits to work, to see if I could not 
devise a knife, the feeding apparatus of which 
should be simple and permanent, and the knives of 
which should be readily ground and adjusted by 
the commonest capacity. These two points I 
thouj^ht were to be desired, even if they could be 
obtained only at the expense of a little facility and 
rapidity of execution. After much expense of 
time and monev — more, I fear, than I shall ever be 
repaid for — ^I flatter myself I have obtained these 
objects ; and I have also been fortunate enouf^h to 
eombine with them, if not the greatest rapidity, 
certainly sufficient speed of operation to satisfy the 
most impatient temperament The feeding appa- 
ratus is, I believe, tne most perfect and durable I 
ever saw. In four years' experience I have never 
known it deranged m the idightest degree. The 



cutting part consists of four knives, about four 
inches square, as flat and straight, and as easily 
^otmd, as a plane iron. In short, without wish- 
ing to disparage other cutters, many of which 
have great merits, and some, too, that I can not 
claim for mine, I think I do not arrogate too much 
when I say, that this knife is better adapted to the 
farm laborer, of the south at least, than any other 
in use. At any rate, I can procure certificates, ii 
necessary, from hundreds or the best farmers in 
Yirffinia, bearing me out in this opinion. 

Mr. Ellsworth, the Commissioner of Paten t8» 
advised me several years ago to patent this knife 
in England. He has had one in use for several 
years, and I know entertains the highest opinion 
of it ; although motives of delicacy prevented me 
from asking, as it would undoubtealy prevent him 
from giving, a certificate of the value of any im* 

S lament in his office. It was only yesterday that 
Ir. Stevenson, the ex-minister to England, who, I 
assure you, sir, deserves to rank as high in your 
esteem and mine, for his devotion to agriculture* 
as he does among the statesmen of America aa 
a politician, not only advised* but urged me ta 
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take this cutter to England, in the kindest manner 
offering me letters to his friends there ; bein^ 
pleased to say, that sach an improvement in agn- 
coltural implements woold, of itself, afford me an 
incrodnction to Lord Spencer, more potent than a 
letter from any diplomatist in Europe. 

I have now, in pursuance of your suggestion, 
made this statement with respect to this knife. If 
yon think it will add to the gratification or in- 
struction of your readers, you are at liberty to pub- 
lish 80 much of it as seems meet unto you. 

C. T. Boris. 

Richmond, Fa., Aug., 1844. 

We take great pleasure in saying, that we have 
examined the above stnw-cutter of Mr. Botts, 
and think it the best contrived for the southern 
States of any that has yet come under our notice. 
It combines great strength with simplicity, and is 
just the thing to be placed with the careless hands 
Ob a plantatioQ. Mr. B. expressed the fear that it 
might not be strong enough to cut the large corn- 
stalks of the south. We have none whatever on 
this score, provided they do not exceed three inches 
in diameter, and are not over twenty feet high« as a 
gentleman, when we were on the Mississippi, mod^ 
estly assured us they thus grew to shelter ** bar** 
(bear), like a cane-brake in Arkansas. Mr. Free- 
bom of this city has the above cutters for sale — 
price $27 50. 

FRUIT GARDEN OF DR. RHINELANDER. 

On a recent visit to Dr. Rhinelander, of Hun- 
tington, L. I., I found so much of succ^sful exper- 
iment in the cultivation of fruit, that I deem* it 
scarcely &ir that horticulturists should remain in 
u;norance of his exertions. The Doctor havinfif, a 
few years since, exhausted the field of medicme, 
and unparted his varied knowledge to a numerous 
class of pupils, retired to his present residence, 
and turned his attention wholly to the study of 
horticulture, and more particularly to the cultiva- 
tion of grapes and stone fruits, the laUer well 
known as subject to several diseases. Having but 
little previous knowledge of fruit culture, he 
studied it as a science found^ on correct princi- 
ples, and of his entire knowledge of those princi- 
ples, his great success is the best evidence. 

He treated his uees as he did his patients. He 
could not, it is true, give them calomel, jalop, or 
salts, but he poised them in an equally effective 
way ; and so thoroughly has this cathartic treat- 
ment driven disease from them, that he is enabled 
to fruit plums, peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 
with as much ease as apples or pears. His soil is 
adinirably adapted to the cultivation of those fruits, 
being of a gravelly nature, with a porous subsoil. 

It is a generally admitted fact, that all plants 
discharge from their roots more or less excremect- 
orjr matter, which, if left in the soil, is. decidedly 
injurious to the plant from which itcame,* although 



• We have seen this doubted latterly, if we recollect 
tight, by no less an authority than Professor Lindky of 
£iiKluid; also, by GenpaQ ratable phy8iologi8t8.-^eD. 



frequently beneficial to others. It is from this 
cause that successive crops of grain, or any other 
product, firom the same soil, ]m)duce.poomr« and 
that a proper rotation of crops is deemed indEspcB- 
sibly necessary to the sooeess d* every &rmer. 
The plum and its kindred fitiit* discharge &r ] 
of this matter than the apfde or the pear, ar 
therefore hx more likdy to be injured by its i 
abundance in the soil A rich, heavy mould^ or 
retentive soil, prevents its escape, while a povoiiflw 

EMy soil will allow the rain to pass throogh It 
and wash away all offensive matter. As 
*s soil was of this porous nature, he hsd bo 
difficulty of this kind to contend with, and directed 
his attention to other equally impomnt pokiis. 
The curculio is well known as the most serkNH 
enemy to the plum, peach« apricot, and nectsuine. 
To put an ena to thetr destructive ravages. Dr. R. 
uses clam and oyster shells, small stones, and sim^ 
ilar materials, to make a hard, compact suz&ee 
around the body of the tree, and as fiur as the 
branches extend. The boiefit of this is obvioos ; 
the curculio dejKisites its eggs in the fruit, joK 
beneath the epidermis, the worm from whiek 
makes its way to the stone, and aloqg it to the 
stem, which when it reaches, the fruit foils, irith 
the worm, to the ground. Tliis bard, compact 
surfiice of shells, £c, prevents the worm, as it 
issues from the fruit, finding its way into the earth, 
there to remain until the next season brings it 
forth in the shape of a fly, to renew its depreda- 
tions on the fruit. Having thus left the fnut, the 
worm finds no wavto enter the earth, and is sooq 
destroyed by the neat of a summer's sun. It is 
for this reason that stone fruits, which maa^ find 
it impossible to perfect in this part of the coontry, 
succeed so well in New York, where a hard pave- 
ment surrounds the tree. 

Having thus placed the trees ia a cooditioD to 
perfect the fruit when produced, Br. R. endeavKM^ 
to discover the most effective mode of reoderin^ 
them very productive. For this purpose he hsis 
successfully adopted the en quenouUle mode of 
training, and other ways o£ bending the braoelies 
cf the tree from their natural position, that the 
sap, being furnished by the root faster thaa the 
unnaturalrf twisted limbs can dissipate it, becomes 
thick and forms flower instead of leaf-buds. I saw 
one plum-tree, about as thick as a man's finder, 
with two branches forking off and trained horizoo- 
tally about a foot from the ground, which ^vere 
studded with plums of rich and healthy appear- 
ance. He also practises a judicious system of 
summer pruning, which he finds far more importp 
ant than winter pruning, inasmuch as the sap of 
the tree is thus economized and directed to the 
formation of fruit His success is not with the 
plum alone ; his peaches are as fine and healthj 
as I ever saw in New Jersej or Delaware. The 
apricots were equally promising; and the necta- 
nnes, which it is generally deemed impossible to 
perfect in the open air, show as fine an appearsmce 
as any cultivate under glass. Many of^ iiis trees 
had died after bein^ planted several years, and he 
attributes it to their having been inoculated on 
peach stocks. Too much care can not be taken oe 
this point The peach i8» comparatively, a shoct* 
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liYtd slock, and those who plant plum, apricot, 
and nectarine trees budded upK» it, will frequently 
lose their trees just as they commence bearing. 
English sardeners will not use e^en the peadi 
inoculated on the i>each stock, and aniversally 
Nject the plum, apricot, and nectarine, inoculated 
in that way. The peach stock is not only short- 
liYed, but is preyed upon by a worm which does 
not attack the plum stock, and is freouently de- 
stroyed by^ iiM ravages. Dr. R. has also lost a 
namber of trees by electrical changes in the atmo- 
sphere. 

His vineries are^ perhaps more extensive than 
any in the state, and are constructed in a very 
cheap, bat necessarily rough style. They are made 
of wood, each about one hundred feet long and 
twelve wide, with brick flues. The glass is at an 
angle of about 30^, and the vines are trained up 
the raAers, four or five inches from the glass. They 
aie very thrifty and luxuriant, and filled with large 
bunches of the Black Hamburg, Muscat of Alex- 
andria, and other fine varieties. He has a new 
variety of volute grape, which he has found per- 
fectly hardy, and to mature its fruit well in the 
roost exposed situations. It is very similar to the 
Muscadine in appearance and flavor, and will un- 
doubtedly prove a valuable acquisition to our stock 
of hardy grapes. Dr. R. is also adopting, with 
every prospect of success, the plan of putting vines 
and stone fruits in pots. I shall endeavor to learn 
from him his success, and shall, in a measure, 
follow his example, and test under glass all our 
varieties of peach, plum, apricot, and nectarine. 
Dr. R.'8 |:eneral success is such, that no lover of 
good fruit may despair of obtaining all that he 
desires ; for when the soil is not suitable it may be 
mde so, and the production will amply repay for 
the labor. All those who feel an interest in these 
things, will reap much instruction and pleasure 
from a visit to Dr. R.'s place, whose success in 
horticulture is only equalled by his hospitality and 
kmdness ; and those of surongfy marked peculiar- 
ities will find in the Doctor an admiring observer. 

S. B. Pabbohs. 
Commercial Garden ^ Nurttry, Flushing, L, L 
Since the above was in type, we too have been 
highly gratified by a visit to Reinland. It is a 
chamunff place, on a hill rising 150 feet from the 
shore of tne inner bay of Huntington, and com- 
mands beautiful views of the sound, the opposite 
coMt, and the country around. All that Mr. Par- 
sons says of Doetor Rhinelander's success in rait- 
ing choice fruits we fbund more than verified, and 
such a feast as we had there of the various kinds 
was a luxury indeed. His George-the-fourth peach 
is the moat delicious we have tasted for years, and 
we give it the same rank among peaches as the 
Seckle pear has taken among; pears. Then there 
was a magnificent great juicy peach, all white 
save slight specks of red, the name unknown, and 
others too numerous to mention. Several varieties 
of plums we saw there, large, rich, and juicy, were 
luknown varieties. The grapes were very fine ; 
and among other things, strawberries, still ripening 
on the vines^the first week in September. The 
garden soil is a poor, thin gravel, and notwith- 
ftaading Dr. R. has applied little manure to it, the 



fruit-trees are remarkably thrifty and bear most, 
abundantly. We found the lawn of superior turf, 
and coated with thick, fine grass. We inquired 
how this was produced, and were answered by 
the use of plaster ; thus giving another evidence 
that this salt possesses fertilizing properties in the 
vicinity of sea water. The Hon. C. C. Cambrel- 
ling is a near neighbor of Dr. Rhinelander, and is 
said to have a beautiful place, which we much 
regietted we had not time to visit 

TOUR FROM ALABAMA TO TENNESSEE. 

I WAS so fortunate, a dav or two past, as to get 
hold of the August No. ot the Agriculturist, and 
was pleased to observe, that you Had received the 
sample of mari and the sample of cotton I sent 
you. The opinion given by Dr. Grardner of the 
value of the marl is the only data we have had as 
yet, ahhotigh I have made many efibrts to have 
Its value known. I was in hopes that the blue 
marl would prove the proper manure for our sandy 
soils, still I have no doubt of the correcmess of 
Dr. Gardner's opinion. 

I will now give vou some account of our trip 
from Eufaula, Alabama, to this place, and in 
doing this I will confine my remarks to such mat- 
ters as alone relate to agriculture. We set out on 
the 24th of June. Our route for the first hundred 
miles was due west, and mostly over a new coun- 
try. We passed a number of fine cotton farms in 
the cotmtjr of Macon, in the neighborhood of Union 
Springs; indeed, the best cotton we saw on our 
entire route of 400 miles, was on what is termed the 
woodland prairie of Macon county, Alabama. On 
reaching Montgomery county, we passed one of the 
most beautiful sections of farming country I have 
ever seen. For 14 miles before reaching the city 
of Montgomery, it was one continued cotton and 
com field— the cotton and com looked well for the 
season. 

After crossing the Alabama river at the city of 
Montgomery, our course was due north, until we 
crossed that bold and beautiful stream, the Ten- 
nessee. From Alabama to Tennessee river we 
saw but little that could interest a farmer; the 
distance is nearly 200 miles, over a poor, sterile 
country, except in the vales of the Cahawba and 
James Vallejr. 

After crossing the Tennessee, we entered on the 
rich, level lands of Madison county. Perhaps few 
counties in all the southwest afford more rich and 
level lands than Madison. From Dillon's Landing 
to the beautiful town of Huntsville, it was one 
continued field tor the distance of 11 miles, over a 
macadamized road ; and what a pleasurable sen- 
sation we felt after having been jolted and tossed 
from side to side for 300 miles, to striken perfect 
pavement — the carriage seemed to move forward 
without the least effort of the horses. AAer 
leaving Madison county, we passed through the 
county of Franklin, and on entering the state of 
Tennessee commence the rich lands of the west. 
In passing from Huntsville to Winchester, the 
county seat of Franklin, the scenery is most beaiK 
tiful. The com crop, which is the principal crop 
of the state of Tewiessee, w©^ found good; ih^ 
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pnoe of com generally is 50 cents per barrel, or 10 
eents per bauiel. We next entered on the still 
rk^er lands of the counties of (riles, Morray, Wil- 
liamson, DaTison, Rotherford, and Bedford, and to 
me, who had been all my life a calti?ator of the 
Ijfliit soil of the south, I was erery where struck 
with the black, rich lands of Middle Teimessee — 
the fields groaning onder thfs weight of the grow- 
ing crop of com— the large, fine cattle roaming 
crer the rich clorer field8--«nd I came to the con- 
dosion, that if the farmers of Tennessee would 
determine to coltiTate less land, studj agriculture 
as a science, form agricultural societies, and read 
a^ultural woits, that they would be the hap- 
piest people in the whole counn^. 

I must before doung mention the beautiiiil 
sewing silk made by the interesting and indQ»> 
trious daughters of CoL Ndl, in the kind &mily 
we hare spent the last eight days. One word as 
to the immensesize of the trees of the west. Mr. 
James M. Shields, residing near Lyimville, lives in 
m house 46 feet hj 18 feet, made out of one tree. 
I measured a poplar in companj with Col. Nell, 
near his house, which was 25 feet in circumfer- 
ence, and we supposed it was 70 feet to the first 
limbs! Albxahdeb McJkfKAUk 

Bedford Co.f Tenn., Aug. 13, 1844. 

CORN FOR SOIUNG AND FODDER. 

I HAD read several accounts of Indian com sown 
broadcast for soiling and curing for hay, and I de- 
termined to try it. Mv experiment made last year 
was conclusive as to the ^eat quantity which can 
be made on an acre, and as to its value when cured 
for winter food for cows and horses. None of it 
was fed in the green state, as I had suflkient pas- 
turage for my stock during the summer and fall 
months, and therefore £ can say nothing about it 
for soiling from my experience ; but I presume that 
whatever grass makes good hay will answer wdl 
fixr that purpose. There is no other vegetable 
which will 3rieid so large and nutritive a quantity 
of dry fodder to the acre. It will produce from 5 
to 7 tons to the acre of dryfood, if the ground is 
ridi and well prepared.(a) The only diffioilty is in 
curing it if the weather should be wet when it is 
cut, or in cutting it too green. 

The ground should be well plowed and thor- 
oughly pulverized with the harrow, and 2i bush- 
els of seed sown to the acre immediately after the 
last plowing and harrowing, to get the start dt 
weeds and grass. If the seeds were soaked, so as 
to come up very auickly, it would be advantageous. 
Plow in the seed with small plows or cultivators, 
80 as to cover them shallow, and roll the ground. 
Hie proper time for sowing here, is between the 
25thof April and the 5th of May. Poor land will 
not do lor this crop. It should not be cut before 
the leaves begin to dnr, for it is so succulent that 
if cut too soon, it will mould in curing. After it 
» cut, let it lie on the ground if the weather be 
dry, for several days, andif it can be turned once 
or twice, so much the better ; then tie it in sheaves 
like oats, and put the sheaves in small shocks as 
omen as possible at the bottom, that the lower part 
of the stalks may dry thoroughly. The dry leaves 



toward the top will absorb the montnre fton ite 
upper part of the stalks. When Bu£Beientl]r drj, 
pm it under cover or stack it like oats or wheat. 

Persons on small forms, who raise only Mnafl 
quantities of Indian con, and therefore have hot 
little stock fodder ftom their oom-fields, wfll ind 
that a few acres of com sown broadcast wiU mi^ 
ply them with an ample amovnt of long iSsod* 
Here in the west, where so mach com » riiaed lo 
be converted into hogs, hofses, mules, and cattle^ 
the supply of winter fodder firom the core-fieidB is 
generally sufficient But to the north and easi, 
where less com is raised, ai^ the wkten mm 
lonffer and colder, th^eisnoeroD,I bdieve, whiek 
will supply the neeesnties of norses and csittia 
better, or with less labor. I have therefove given 
]rou my testimony in its fovor ; and as I am aaz- 
lous tint the formers to the cast, and e^wdal^ m 
Virginia, should try it, should you publish this m 
your excellent paper, ^ease to send the No. wluek 
may contain it to Mr. Sotts, editor of the Soutkeni 
Planter, with my request to m^ it upon the Sknor 
era in that state to sive it a foir triaL 

I venture to premct that as an amdfiary to tha 
small formen on impoverished lands, it will ia 
many instances prevent the necessitv of em%ratifig 
from their mucn-loved native lano — a matter d 
so much pain always, vnd not unfteqaently of i 
disappointment. Our crops of oats, com, 
hemp, in Kentucky, are good generalljr, ftiU^ re 
ing an average. The wheat very indifiereat, I 
should think not more than half a crop of ligte 
grain. The rust ia the wheat destroyer of Mm 
country. How are we to avoid it ? He who siiall 
teach us will be our great benefoctor, and entitled 
to our warmest gratitude.(^) If we could get aome 
variety that would ripen before the access of wana 
wet weather, sav the last of May or first of Jime^ 
p^haps we mignt escape the rust. Is there aoy 
such variety ?(^ Johh Lswis. 

UangoUen, jTy., 8e9t. 4, 1844. - 

(a) We thmk this a low estimata, and that fireea 
7 to 10 tons per acre, on rich and highly manored 
land,Vould be nearer die mark. Some assert tbat 
thejr have grown 15 tons oi dried fodder or oaota 
per acre. 

(b) We stated in our Septranber Na, page 200^ 
that to sow wheat in drills 6 inches apart or ao^ 
had lessened iu liability to rust A tap d i caaiag 
of pulverised charcoal, leached orunkaehed aalMS, 
or lime, is an excellent preventive, during aal 
buming the soil is also highly reeoauneaded, bat 
thk is too expensive a process at present ibr tka 
American former. When we vrae at the wcat, 
we found that many <^ the fonnen erred ia not 
sowing their wheat sufficiently early; henee its 
late ripening and greater liability to rust— hot, wee 
weather almost invariably prodndnr iL 

(c) An early and hardy variety of wheat is uDooea- 
tionably necessary for the warm rich soils or tba 
southwest ; it ought also to have rather a iinff 
stalky with as snuUl a leaf as possible, so as not 
to retain the moisture in excess. Has our coriea - 
pondent ever tried the Virginia Mav wheat, the 
Mediterranean, and other early hardy varietiea ? 
We have requested GcnL Harmoo of this state, ta 
forward himinme of the Improved White F^ 
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lof experimeot We hope he will try it In various 
ntniDooB, and with ▼vrious modes of calmre; 
sabtoiiing, plowing in, harrowing. Ice., a&ci^a sep- 
ante square rod each, and giro ns the result 
Being ^uitea botanist, Mr. Lewis' remarks on the 
fegetatioQ (learee, stalks, fcc) of different Tarie- 
lies of wheat woold be eminently worthy of record. 
We are persuaded that wheat can be sncceuftilly 
snltirated in Kentackr, if proper attention be paid 
w it; and for an excellent article oni this satject, 
we would refer our readers to the Essays of Judge 
Beatty, recently published, and noticed page 317 
^ihis paper* 

NOKTHERN CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 

OcTOBKB is an important month for the ftrmer. la 
lliii, he has to ooUeet his roots, apito, com, and store 
them op ibr safe keeping through the winter, flbeore 
sagw beet and SHUigoUwiinel belore heavy fWioto oc- 
ear. Very light irosts do not iigare them while in the 
gioaad. They sbonld be perfectly matured, or they 
otheririse will afibcd less nutrition. This may be 
known by some of thdr leaves turaing yellow. If 
allowed to remain bejrond this time, there is a new 
dabocation of tiieir jnioes, and much of the saeeharine 
piiadple» iriueh is the fattening one, ia destroyed. 
Tomeps and parsnq^ may be left till in danger of i3rees- 
lag ia the ground, and the latter, if not wanted for 
wjater use, are better for remaining till spring. Ia 
this ease, all the water must be eareftilly led away 
ftom the beds, or they win rot. Potatoes are ripe 
when the vines are decayed, and they should never 
be dug before. All roots ought to be protected fium 
the sun after digging, by throwing over them some 
of the leaves or straw, and as soon as the dirt attaAed 
to them is drie^ carry them at once to the cellar or pit. 
Too little care is used in storing roots. The air ov^t 
to be careftiUy kept IVom them, by putting them in W- 
ids loosdy eovered, or in bias weU gusSrded by straw 
or turf, and they are still better for haviag light mould 
orsand sifted into the interstices. Such as are stored 
ia the fields, may be pfaiced in pits, where the ground is 
dry and sandy, somewhat excavated bdow the surfiice, 
and piled above it to the heigfat required. A Ckating 
of sUrawmust first be laid overthem, careftdly thatched 
over the heap like shin^, to carry off any water that 
may leak through the exterior covering of earth, which 
may be added to the depth of a few inches, just suffi- 
dentto prevent injury ftem eaity frosts. Thecovering 
fixr winter need not be completed till later, as by leaving 
the earth loose, the escape of moistare finom the roots is 
fc ci h ta t ed, as well as the gases, whidi are generated by 
the partial heating and curing of the roots, which takes 
iImc when they are thrown into heaps soon after they 
have been dog. When finally covmd over for the 
winter, a hole on the top should be left, or several, if 
the pit be a long one, in which awisp of straw must be 
viteed, which will allow the escape of all moisture and 
%as. If the ground is a stiff day, the roots must be 
placed on the surfiice of the ground, and a ditch dug 
en every side, one foot bekm them, so as to carry off all 
the water; otherwise, the lower strata will be spdled 
by the water retained on the surface. 

Winter apples onght to be carefully pidced by hand, 
and placed in bins or barrds, and entirely exdnded 



I the air. They should occupya dry cool cdlar, or 
. . sr room, in which the t em pen rt nre is not below the 
fteadng point. If they should become firosen, they 
Must be iMpt coveiad and aUow the fkusMo escape giad- 



uallyi when the effect will be scarcely peiceptible; yet 
what this occurs, they do not keep as hmg m good 
flavorasff untouched by fiest. If you have day land, 
mudi of the pkiwing for the iollowittg spring may be 
done in this month, throwing it into high fturrows as 
much as posdble. If there be no demand for your fall 
apples, they aro worth much more to feed to stock, 
swine and cattle, than for cider; dispose of all in this 
way but such as are wanted for the winter use. 

Seciure your winter squashes and pumpkins, by pla- 
cing them in a dry cool place, and yon may have the 
luxury of good vegeteble and pumpldn pies during the 
winter. All the garden seeds should ,be carefully se- 
lected and placed beyond the reach of decay and ver- 
min. Prepare all your supernumerary stock for mar- 
ket; cnll out your choicest animals for breed and use, 
and sen and fat the remainder. Be careful to avoid an 
overstock for winter. One half the animals wett kept 
win yidd more profit than the whole half kept. Set 
out trees for the ensuing spring. They may be trans- 
planted any time after the sap has ceased to fiow, 
which occurs when the buds are fuUy developed, llus 
is the proper time to cut wood for the year. Fuel cut 
from July till November is more valuable than if pre- 
pared at any other season. If not convenient to draw 
it, let it remain on the ground tiU deighlng. 

If hemp is wanted for eariy brcnkmg, spread it out 
this month for dew-rotting. The lint, however, is 
whiter and better to defer it tOl December for latitudes 
betow 40? ; a higher latitude, November is the best 
month. 

Timber cut during these months is also mudi more 
durable, notwithstanding the popular opinion to the 
contrary. 

KrrcHKN 6AU>Kir.— Keep the crops of spinach en- 
tirely clean; they can now be thinned out, leaving the 
plants four or five inches apart Lettuces for early 
spring use should be treated in the same way. Those 
for late MX use should be transferred to frames, and 
protected from frost during the night The same mode 
can be adopted with cabbage plants for fan and winter 
use. During the latter part of the month cut down the 
asparagus tops, and give the bed a coat of well-rotted 
stable manuro to the depth of two or three inches. This 
can be done, however, as wdl next month. 

Feuit OAanxN and Obchard. — Continue propa- 
gating by layers and cuttmgs; plant beds of strawber- * 
ries that may have been omftted last month. TheywiU 
be less likely to suffer from the heat of the ensuing 
summer, than if planted in the spring. Gather aU the 
apples and pears which stiU remain upon the trees 
befbre the frost injures them. Most kinds of hardy 
fruit and forest trees may now be trimmed and deared 
of lateral shoots and suckers. AU kinds of hardy 
deciduous trees and shrubs can be transphmted this 
month as soon as they have shed their leaves. FaU 
planting is preferable fat good-dxed trees, as during the 
winter they can firmly establish themselves, and 'be 
ready to throw out sulBdent roots in the spring to 
withstand the heats of summer. Sman seedlmgs had 
better be left tin spring, as thoraro liable to be thrown 
out of the ground by the frost m the winter. 

Floweu GAaDBf AND Puusumx Gaouims.— About 
the middle or latter end of the month plant tulqis,hya- 
cmths, &c Sdect a warm mdlow soU and let it be 
hi^y manured with wdl rotted compost 

The ranunculus and anemone can now be phmted, 
and an other varieties of bulbous and tuberous rooted 
fiowers. C^tinue to transplant perennial and biennial 
fiower roots. Pkint some bulbous roots in flower pots 
for winter bkomiag. The ktter part of the month, 
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pot yoar tender Rwes and eyenrthing else that requires 
protection in the winter, and have them ready to move 
in on the sudden approaeh of any oold weather. Flow- 
ering and ornamental shmhs can now be found and 
also propagated by layers, cattings, and snekers. The 
latter part of this month new pleasore groonds may be 
formed, and all hardy decidnons trees may be trans- 
planted, as soon as they have shed their leaves. Liye 
hedges can now be planted. Continue to mow yoar 
lawns, dean the gravel walks, cat and carry away all 
weeds, decayed flower stems, fallen leaves, ate, and 
prepare ground for spring planting. 

SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER. 

To the sogar planter, as well as the cotton grower, 
October and November are the most important months 
in the year. To the cotton grower, the work of these 
months will be nearly the same as that of September ; 
as to the sogar planter, it will claim his special atten- 
tion. In the early part of October, let him conioence 
and get everything in readiness for catting and grinding 
his cane. Repair the roads leading fitim the cane fieMs 
to the mill, if necessary; pat yoar carts and yokes in 
order; procure and sharpen Uie knives or hooks for 
catting the cane; see that the mill or rollers are prop- 
erly geared, well oiled, and are clean. If yoar busi- 
ness will warrant it, procure by all means a steam 
engine, rather Uian use horses or mules in grinding. 
See that the kettles are well set, and that the flues are 
strong and cleared of filth. Put in order the coolers, 
and all minor implements used in the operations* Also 
prepare barrels or hogsheads for filtering ; and look to 
the gutters or conductors for conveying the juices or 
syrups, and sec that they are tight, and properly fitted 
to your work. Draw and split fuel for boiling if it has 
not been done before. 

By the last of October, in ordinary seasons, more or 
less of the cane attains its usual maturity in Florida 
and Louisiana. When this period arrives, the first 
thing to be done is to provide for f\iture crops. Give 
early attention to the saving of seed, on account of the 
injury which seed-cane receives by frost, and which is 
liable to occur before the middle of November. The 
general rule observed in saving cane for planting, is to 
reserve such a portion of the crop as is the least valua- 
ble for grinding. Hence, those fields which have pro- 
duced .cane from the same stubble for two, three, or four 
years, and which now require, from the stinted growth 
they produce, to be replanted with cane or some other 
crop, are selected to furnish seed-canes. The canes 
firom such fields are small and short, having the joints 
nearer togeUier, each of which sends up shoots called 
rattoons. One acre of such rattoons is sufilcient, in 
ordinary cases, for the planting of three acres of land. 
They are cut near the ground, and carted to the vicin- 
itv of the fields where they are to be planted out, and 
tlien formed, when not planted as soon as cut, into long 
beds, about fifteen feet wide, which are called maUresset, 
lliese are nuide by commencing at one end of the bed, 
and placing a row of canes, with their tops on, across 
it— the tops directed outward. Upon this a second row 
is laid, so that the buts are placed about eight inches or 
a foot in advance of those of the first row. Upon the 
second row a third is placed in like manner, and so on. 
By this anangement the lower part of the stalk is pre- 
•orved firom the cold, by the tops ; except in two or 
tiuee layers across that portion of the mattress last 
formed, where the protection is afibrded by four or five 
inches of earth. 



A great part of the planting may be dose with about 
tkree feet of the rejected cane tops, to which a ^rerter 
portion of tiie green leaves are attached at the time of 
gathering the crop. These, when not it f uvc d fir 
planting, should be left on thefieU for the proCectioBflf 
the stubbles; but when cut for plantinff, it is betterto 
cut them one or two joints looger than voa], and to 
form them into windrows across the fiehL Inthiseasea 
fhxn two to four rows should be thrown into cm, and 
arranged as respects the over-lapping, like the nat- 
tresses above described. The fiekte from whidi these 
top0 aie obtained, are often those that were planted the 
previous year, and in which the cane is hl|^, and some- 
what prostrated at the beginning of tiie grinding siasop. 
Hence it is necessary to cut this earlier to prereat it 
fi«n rooting at the lower joints. When tiie foicec^ 
the plantation will permit, the land should be pianled 
asfastas the seed-eaneiscat. Cranes planted at this 
season shoald be in the driest fi^is, aad-covered to Oe 
depth of three or four iadtfi^ in order that they may 
take an eariier start next s^inj tiian if they im aia fd 
in the mattresses dariag the wmter. The renaiadav 
and by fkr the greatest part of the planting, may be 
deferred untQ the grinding season is over, which varies 
from the 20th of December to the middle of JaitasiT; 
and often it is not completed before the first of Afareh. 
The covering given to the canes is more and mofc shal- 
low as the season advaaees, until the dcec of Fcbn- 
ary, when it rarely exceeds two inches. 

In preparing the ground for phurting cane, it AtM 
be first thoroughly ditdied or drained, and ttai plowed 
and harrowed; after which it should be drilM, at db- 
tanccB varying finom thirty-three in^es to six feet 
apart, according to the lu m mtm and sdength cf *e 
soiL Into these drills or fbirowB there shonhi be bid, 
three or four in^es apart, two paraUd rmto of caae- 
tops, fbom two and a half to four feet in length, aad 
covered with earth at a dei^ conespondiag to the sea- 
son of the year in which the planting is done. 

In the latter part of October, or eariypart of No- 
vember, prepare for preserviag sweet potatoes for the 
winter. Select a dry i^ace, levd the earth, aad lay a 
bed of dry straw so as to form a cirde of aboat six ftet 
in diameter. On this straw pile up die potatoes vntil 
they form a cone foar of &fe fbet high, aver whi^ 
spread a little dry grass. Then cover the eatire eoae 
with com-otalks set up eadwise with tiie bats resting 
on the ground and the tops reaching over the ^ex, of a 
sufficient thickaesB to conceal all of te potatoes. Thea 
cover the whiAt pile with cuth at a depth of at leasta 
fiMt, without leaving any air-hole at the to^ as is fte- 
quentlydone. A small shdter should thea be ande so 
as to prevent the rains from washing off the cafA. 
This may be done by insertiBg in the ground ahoat the 
pQe four forked stakes, on which rails maybe placed to 
support the coverings whidi may coasist of boaris, 
baric, thatdi, or other substances. Potatoes can be 
preserved in this manner until June, neady as fresh as 
when first put up. 

In these months dress ban- artidiokes^ taldag aiMf 
an their suckers, except three to each sto^ open tbsft 
roots, lay about them new earth and manare, and plsnt 
out suckers Ux another crop. Trim and dress aspara- 
gus beds 1^ cutting down the stodv and buraiag them 
over the beds. Then dig between the shoots, levd the 
beds, and cover them three fingers deep with finesh earth 
and manure, mixed. Coatinae to plant cdery, set itia 
gutters, as it grows, and hill np; sow spiaadi, ktloee 
and radish seeds, and plant oat evergreens— ^hey w9 
do now perhaps better than in ApnL Plant viaeior 
beu8| and early peas. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the tteaiiMhip Britannia, we are favored with our 
European journals to the 4th of September. 

MAMKsm. — Miet remained without change -« the 
transactions fair. Co^^on had fallen from |d. to }d. on 
upland, and id. on Sea Isknd^-eala heavy and languid. 
Stock on hand at Liverpool on the Ist of August, 
936,000 bales. Flour and Gram extremely dull and 
declining in price— the importers will be heavy losers. 
Provisiona. Beef, Pork, and Lard, had improved, and 
were brisk of sale— but a small quantity of either of 
these articles on hand, and a steady market for them 
was anticipated. Naval Storet without change. Riee 
the same. Tobacco languid when the packet left, 
though the transactions through August had been unu- 
sually large. 

ifoney more in demand, and first dass hills quoted 
from 2 to 2i per cent. 

American Stocks without change, and transactkms 
unimportant. 

Trade continued steady, and all bnuiches of manu- 
factures were in full employment. 

The Weather was highly favorable for the harvest, 
which was going on briskly throughout the country. 

Tobacco Trade.— An alteration in the excise of this 
article is anticipated. 

Prol^ Cow.— Mr. George NichoUs, of Thornton, 
near Pocklington, has now in his possession a cow that 
has produced twins three times. One of the oflEbpring 
of this animal has also had twins once. Out of the 
eight calves six of them are heifers, and they are all 
exceedingly promising. 

Hivelest J3e6«.— We find the following curious obser- 
vations on hiveless bees in Capt. Wicfrington's Spain 
and the Spaniards in 1843: <<Bees abound in this dis- 
trict, and increase to such an extent that they return an 
enormous profit to those who take the trouble of look- 
ing after them. The common hive is the hollow stem 
of the codc-tree, which is cut in lengths and is perhaps 
the best material in the world for the purpose; next to 
it is the common straw one used in England ; both these 
substances have the same valoable quality of being 
non-conductors of heat and cold. They had never 
heard of such a thing, much less practised it, as killing 
bees, and were surprised when I mentioned such a 
costom. I ascertained a very curious fact in their 
economy that is well worth attending to. The Canon 
Cepero, so well known in the first Cortes, being shut 
up in the convent of the Cartuxa at Seville by order of 
King Fedinand, by way of passing the Uroe, applied 
himself to study the economy of bees, which he had fol- 
lowed up atCazalla, and was so successful in his man- 
agemoit that in a very short time he had a thousand 
hives I When the ciidl war commenced, circumstances 
caused their being n^ected and disposed, and some 
swarms, finding no hdes or cavities to suit them, at- 
tached themselves to a beam in an out-house, where 
they made their combs in a similar manner to that by 
which the tree wasps suspend their curious fabric from 
' the branches. They were so well satisfied with this 
' novel situation that they never left it nor swarmed, but 
' kept adding successive combs, until they neariy reached 
' the ground, and hung from the point of suspension like 
I a huge living and walen stalactite. The owner never 
' disturbed them, but had the lower conibe cut ofi* as they 
I were wanted, and the colony had now remained for a 
considerable period, without their showing the least 
' disposition to change it. This is certainly rather im- 
^ portant information for the managers of apiaries, and 
' may serve to confirm the statements lately ^blished on 



the practicability of inducing the insect to work down- 
having Flower Seed.— Instead of saving seed from 
any blooms that may chance to remain on, it should be 
saved from the best well formed early fiowers. The 
proper way is to mark good fiowers as soon as they can 
be found, and let their seeds ripen well before they are 
gathered. Let them be from good douUe flowers. 
When the seed is rubbed out, only the few outside rows 
of seed should be used; those which come from the 
centre or disk, will almost always come high. There 
are no means so eflfectual as making the best early 
blooms of the best varieties, and relying on those pods 
of seed only.— Oarde»«r and Practical Florist. 

Strawberry. — A very fine strawberry, measuring 
eight inches and three quarters in circumference, was 
plucked fh>m the garden of Air. John Saxelfcy, of 
Castle Donxngton, during the past week. 

Ben^ of Soot and Saw Diuf .—About a month since 
three chimney sweeps sold sixty bushels of soot to a 
neighboring fanner for 258., each party being very wdl 
satisfied with the bargain. Some days after, it was dis- 
covered that the gentlemen of the black robe had adul- 
terated the soot with three sadcs of very dry saw dust. 
The farmer, however, is convinced that his crop of 
tumeps is greatly improved by the saw dust, as it mate- 
rially contributed to the passing the manure through the 
drill; and the v^etation of the s^d looks most propi- 
tious, and promises to prove, with bone dust, guano^ 
gypsum, and other experiments, a valuable trial of the 
virtues of the chimney and saw pit — New Farmers^ 
Journal. 

Peruvian Sftsep.— The captain of the Leo, at present 
dischai^ing a cargo of guano at the Quay, brought 
over with him a very fine spedmen of Peruvian sheep. 
It is a remarkably active looking animal, and bore the 
rigors of the eight months' voyage with amazing hard- 
ihood, its food being chiefly bread and peas. It has 
four large circular horns, two projecting from the fore- 
head and two toward the shoulders, and its feet resem- 
ble those of a goat more than our native sheep. It ia 
a two-shear tup, with wool of a rich silky fi^, and 
much like what is used in the fabrkatwn of the finer 
shawls. It was purchased by Mr. Shanks, butcher, 
Berwick, who purposes crossing him with sheep of dif- 
ferent Idnds, viz: black-faced homed, Cheviot, and 
Leicester sheep. — Berwick Warder. 

Transmutation of Gram.— It is well known that we 
are an unbeliever in the transmutation of grain; but 
for the benefit of those who do not agree with us in 
opinM>n, we pve the following extracts on this subject 
fjram a late London Gardener's Chronicle. We shall 
be pleased to record all such as have a tendency to elu- 
cidate principles^ whatever result they may lead to, 
and however they may conflict with established notions. 
While on this subject we may be allowed to state, that 
we have recently been shown a stool of idieat and 
chess, as nearly as we can judge, originating fiiom one 
seedf in which 5 or 6 stalks of diess were indiscrimi* 
nately mixed with 25 or 30 of wheat. The account 
of its origin by its intelligent owner was this : Last 
spring he discovered in his wheat fidd a number of 
wheat plants, thrown out by Uie fhwt of an open win- 
ter, and being desirous of testing the principle of trans- 
mutation, he transplanted several of them carefoUy to 
a rich bed in the garden. Many plants produced all 
wheat, but some produced wheat and chess from the 
same plant — at least this was the honest conclusion he 
arrived at from the observations he made in the trans- 
planting and subsequent growth. He thinks he can 
not be mistaken, as he aimed to take and thinks he did 
take up every j^ant singly which gave the double prod- 
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net. There U, however, the pombilttjr of mistake ia 
the matter, and we sospeod <rar judgment till farther 
lig^t is reeeired oa this taterestiag subject. 

*** I think it a very fit thing/ says worthy Master 
Gerarde, 'to adde in this place a rare obsenration of 
the TEANSKUTATioif of Otte species into another in 
plants) which, though it hafe beene obserred in ancient 
times, as by Theophrastos, <De Cans. Plant.,' lib. 3, c. 
16^ idiereas among others hee mentioned the change of 
£|pelt into Oates, and by Virgil in these wofdes— 

* Orandia s«p» qaiboi maadmTliniit HordM lalcit, 
Iniitlix LoUom, et tterilM dMBlaantor Atwm f 

«*Thatis— 

' In finrowt where good Bertey we did eowe 
Nothing but Deraell mad poor Oatee do growe ;' 

<< <Tet none that I have read have observed that two 
aeverall graines, perfect in each respect, did grow at 
any time in one care; the which I saw this yeare 
(1682) in an eare of White ¥rheat, which was firand 
by my very good friend Mr. John Goodyer, a man 
aecond to none in his indostrie and searching of plants, 
Bor in his jndgement or knonledge of them.* This eare 
€f Wheat was as large and Cure as most are, and about 
the middle thereof grew three or fbar perfect Oates in 
all respects; which being hard to be foand, I hold very 
worthy of setting downe^' Ux some reasons not to be 
insisted on in this plaee.' 

<< What the good Geraide^ « reasons not to be insisted 
on' may have been, we are unable to discover. Per- 
liaps he was afraid of being laughed at as a dreamer ; 
or may be, he dreaded an indictment for heresy. Then, 
it is to be imagined, as now, the doctrine of the trans- 
mutation of grain was HugfauBd to soom{ and we have 
numbered ourselves among the scomers. 

»But are tiie scomers right f Are we so vtry sore 
that one kind of grain has not been fbrmed accidentally 
ih>m another— that no room ii left for argument or evi- 
dence T Some years ago we should have said yes ; we 
-now say no. We now say that we are not so vtry sure 
about the matter, although we do still hold hard to the 
orthodoK faith in the matter of species. What has 
nnsettled our belief, and dianged us from skeptics into 
doubters, is the extraordinary but certain Ihct, that in 
orchidaceous plants forms just as different as wheat, 
lMurl^> n^ ^ o<^ ^'^ I'c^ proved, by the most 
zigofous evidence, to be accidental variatioas of one 
common form, brou^t about no one knows how, but 
before our eyes, and rendered permanent by equally 
mysterious agency. Then, says Reason, if these ineon- 
ceivable changes have been proved to occur among 
orchidaceous plants, u^y should they not also occur 
among grain plants; for it is not likdy that such vaga- 
rieowiU be confined to one little group in the vegetable 
kingdom ; it is &r more rational to believe diem to be 
a part of the general system of the creation. 

^And then arises the pusding <iuestk» ol^Where 
do the grain plants oome firam— what country gave 
them birtb— where are they still to be met with in 
their savage hauntsf History sayi nowhere. The 
origin of wheat is wholly unknown; so is that of oats. 
Bye is said to occur wild in some of the Caucasian 



pvovmces. but that is doubtful; and the barley whidi 
was found by Col. Chesney in Mesopotamia may have 
been the remains of eaMvatmn. How then can we be 
nurt that u^eat, rye, oats, and barley, are not all ae- 
ekiental ofbets Ihan some unsuspected qiecies f 

<* A gentleman who lately travelled in Germany was 
is a nr ed, that if oats are sown eariy, not allowed to 
produce ears for tiie first year, but compelled by artifi- 
cnd means to defer their earing tOl the second, they 
wili change to other ioitft of giain. A seeming^ more 



monstrous proposition never emanaled tnm the &ther 
of paradox. Nevertheless, there couki be ao ham ia 
putting the statement to the proof. The ICarqucMef 
Bristol has done so. At his lordship^ request, the 
Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, in the year 1843, sowed t 
haadf ul of oats, treated them in the manner reeoa- 
mended, by continually stoppiog the flowering steaa, 
and the produce in 1844 has been for the most put 
ears of avery slender bariey, having mach the appev- 
aace of rye, with a littlewheat, and some oaii; mb- 
pies of which are, by favor of Lord Bristol, now bdbre 
us. What is to be inferred from this f 

« But, it win be said, has the question beca hSOj 
triedf The mode was this >-A handful of oals wm 
taken out ef a manger, sown in a garden, dt Hgea tlr 
cared fiv, and finally reaped. As oats do not usaaMy 
consist of a mixture of bariey, wheat, and oats, i 
could not be suspected that any error would so arisen 
more especially since the bariey that has been laisalii 
not exactly barley, for it ii kmger and thin n er -mm 
rye, fbr it wants the structure of that sort of gna. 
Neverthdess^ there is the possibility of error; sni 
Uierefbffe the ei^eriment w31 be repealed with cvay 
precaution^ and we hope to be aUowed to report fkt 
result. 

^ la the meanwhile it would be as wdl if a good aaif 
persons wouU try the experiment in diflSerent paiti of 
the country. The questkm is, whether by any i 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye, can be made to < 
into each other f The Germans say that it vrOl] 
if oats are sown eariy, and prevented fiowcring til the 
second year. Gerardo says that he saw it happea to 
some extent, though he did not know how. IstUstne 
or notT^ 

DwMff <a Pololoet.— This disease seems la be si 
des tructi ve ia Great Britain, Irdand, Fiance, O e raMy , 
Holland, and Russia, as in our own comtfry, and i 
attributed to many causes. The r eme di e s suggested 
are^to keep such as are intended finr need deep buriei 
m the ground all whiter; thoroughly diaiaing and sah- 
soOing the land where idanted ; lo pit them in madl 
quantities; to sdeet seed fbr planting not quite lipi^ 
and such as have not tbe slightest appeannee of behig 
watery; liming the land; obtaining new seed, either 
firom planting potato bans, or finom some dtent country 
where they grow in a healthy slate; after digging 
spread the potatoes in the sun tfll they beeo«ie dry aal 
unite fbr food, then stow them away tiH required ftr 
plasAing ; top dressing the plant with nitrate of sods, 
and sulphate of soda and magnesia; sdecting saeh 
tubers for seed as grow near the top of tiie ground aad 
are quite green; to plaat the seed whofew 

Show tf 1k€ TorMiin JgrieiUiwrml fllDeMfy.^Tlii 
took ptece at Rirhmond an the 7th of August. The 
exhibition of stock at this large and ' * 
is usually superior to that of the Royri 
Soeiety shows, unless held near Tockahire. We pe^ 
ceive that Mr. Bates of Kirideavkiglon took the fint 
priae of £25 CI125) for the best bun «f any age with 
his Clevdand Lad ad, calved Mareh, 188 8 s ot ahsrt- 
im, dam by Matdiem. ThepriiefiirtheheBeeavrf 
any age^ XSO, was awarded to Mr. Crofboa of SBl^ 
wdl, Durhaav— Rosey, bred l^ John Coning laiwd 
May, 1839, sire Borderer, dam by GafaifbnL 

Skmoofik* Highkmi jigrictOtmnU Soeiebf vf Sett- 
tend.— This was held at Glasgow, August 14th. The 
exhibitkm was as usual nunierously atteaded, and t 
greatly increased number of animals on Hie grouai 
Among other things not conmwn at such pfaiM, we 
notice Alpacas, a fine display af Ponttry^ 
Cheese, and an Arab stallion of h%h 
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Couiah's Agricultural Tour. — ^We are informed 
that the publisher, Mr. Phelps of Boston, has been in 
the receipt of the manuscript for the second number of 
this long and eagerly expected work, and that it will be 
iasaed from the press in a few days. 

Sdocond's Colonial Maoazins. — ^We are just in 
leeeiptof a few numbers of this highly valuable work, 
leeently sent us from England by its obliging editor, 
and hare looked over its pages with absorbing interest 
It is devoted to the agriculture, manufactures, com- 
Bwrce, and policy of the vast colonial possessions of 
Great Britain, and treats its subjects with fearlessness, 
euidor, and ability. In the Colonial Magazine we find 
•ereral articles on the agriculture of the 'East and 
West Indies, Africa, and the Pacific Islands. These 
would be especially interesting to our sourthem plant- 
ers, and we earnestly call their attention to the work. 
It is published in octavo form, 128 pages monthly, 
price 28. 6d.— would probably cost $8 to $9 in this city. 

Journal op the Agricultural and Horticul- 

TtTRAL SoaSTT OF WESTERN AUSTRAUA — for the yCRT 

1842. We have also received from Mr. Smmonds the 
ibofe excellent Journal, for which he has our thanks. 
We have not yet found time to peruse it, but propose 
doing so shortly ; for in running our tye down its con- 
tents, we notice the heads of several articles on snligects 
of which we have long desired to inform ourselves. 

The American Quarterly Journal or Agri- 
culture AND Science.— Under this title. Dr. E. Em- 
BOBS and Dr. Prime, propose issuing at Albany, on the 
1st of January next, if sufficient encouragement be 
giren to the enterprise, a quarterly periodical of 150 
figes— price $3 a year, payable after the issue of the 
pm number. They say that while the aim of their 
jovmal <<wiU be to become the advocate and ally of 
Aaericaa agricultnre, it will at the same time em- 
brace all foreign matters which may be interesting to 
tumen and scientific men. It win contain original 
bsays, both scientific and practiod, on the various 
kanehes of husbandry— Animal and Vegetable Phys- 
iology— Chemistry— Botany— Geology— and an the 
Imiches of science connected with farming,— Notices 
aid Reviews of Agricultural and Scientific works- 
Agricultural News, both foreign and domestic— details 
of accurately conducted Expeiunents and their results— 
tid aU discoveries in Science or Art which ofler advan- 
tage to the farmer. The aid of some of the ablest men 
in this country has been secured, who wUl ftimish its 
pages with valuable matter. But wUle it is intended 
to give this Journal a high character for science, it will 
be our steady aim to mekt It also highlv practi^ and 
#sefbl in the every-day business of the mrmer.'^ 

Subscribers are requested to forward their names 
through the Postmaster of the place, to J. A. Prime, 
Newlrarg, Orange Co., N. T., to whom all oommnnica- 
tkms in rdation to the sulject may be addressed, post- 
paid, until farther notice. 

We rtudl be pleased to take snbscriben* names for 
the above, and ^ve any assistance in oar power to the 
eslablisliment of a work of its propowd high charac- 
ter; for we think it much needed now in the United 
States — that it would be conducive of great good, and 
tnd to the advancement of agricultoral knowledge, 
UA the interests of the conntry. 

Lectueee on the amplication of Chemistry 
and Oeoloot to Agriculture, by Jas. F. W. John- 
stone: Partly. Wney It Putnam, 161 Broadway, 
New York — price 31} cents. Here we have the oon- 
dnding lectures of Professor Johnstone, which are sa^ 



perior to anything we have yet met, for condansatioa of 
matter; felicity of iUustratinn; simple, copious lan- 
guage ; cautious array of facts, instead of uncertain 
Uieory and induction ; and the latest and most reliable 
knowledge on the highly important subjects of chemis- 
try and geology, as applied to agriculture. They have 
been published by Messrs. Wiley k, Putnam, at a very 
cheap rate, in dear type, on good paper, and are 
stiched or bound in handsome style. No farmer now, 
and none who have a taste for the science of agricul- 
ture, shouhl be without these highly instructive and 
entertaining volumes. 

The Kitchen and Fruit Gardener.- A select 
manual of kitchen gardening and culture of fruits, con- 
taining familiar directions for the most approved prac- 
tice in each department ; descriptions of many valuable 
fruits, and a calendar of work to be performed each 
month in the year. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia^ 
118 pages octavo— price 25 cents. This is an excel- 
lent little work, containing a great deal of instruction . 
in a smaU compass, and is highly worthy the attention- 
of the public. 

Essays on Practical Agriculture, including hit 
Prize Essays carefully revised; by Adam Beatty, Vice 
President of the Kentucky Agricultural Society. Pub- 
lished by Collins &. Brown, MaysviUe, Ky. We have 
here a goodly volume octavo of 2d3 pnges by one of 
the best practical farmers and most gifted agricultural! 
writers of the west. Among the subjects discussed in 
it are the general agriculture of Kentucky and the best 
system to be adopted; cultivation of corn, hemp, to- 
bacco, &c; rotation of crops; breeding and grazing 
horses, cattle, and sheep ; soOs and their treatment, and 
the food of plants; Setting woodlands in gra^s and 
making and preserring timothy meadows ; cultivation 
of wheat in rich vegetable soils; advantages of manu- 
factures to agriculture ; the cultivation of the locust, 
bdng his article published in Volume I. of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist entirely rewritten; and many other 
subjects of great interest and importance, not only to the 
western, but also to the eastern farmer. We have read 
Judge Beatty's work with a hi^h degree of satisfaction. 
Every sentence shows the judicu>us practical man, and 
a safe guide in the theory and art of agriculture. The 
essays are written in a clear, easy style, terse, yet such 
as the plainest man may readUy eomprehend. We ear- 
nestly recommend this book to general perusaL 

Canary Sud.— The Boston Cultivator says that a 
superior crop of canary seed may be raised by sowing it 
in the fan at the same time we do rye. It produces 
largely and brings a high price in market. 

SUk in France.— The sUk culture in this conntry is 
increasing with great success, and the present crop if 
estimated to be worth 160,000,000 of francs.— ^o/ionoZ 
Jnielligencer. 

Mr, Hooey in Europe. — ^We noticed that C. M. Ho- 
vey, Esq., editor of the Magazine of Horticulture, in 
Boston, suled for Europe in the steam-packet of the 
1st of August last. We wish him a pleasant trip 
abioad, and have no doubt that he win obtain such in- 
formation whne absent, as wOl be of essential scrviee 
to him in his business and the ftitore condnct of his ex- 
eeUent journal. 

Poiwn in Bhubaih Zeooe*.- A family in Bedford, Ct , 
were lately poisoned by eating ' rhubarb leaves ai 
greens. The staUc of this plant is used for tarts and 
sauce without danger, but the leaves contain oxalie 
add. — Botion CulHvaior. 

MapU fikignr.— The New York Sun states that 10,000 
hogsheads of maple sugar are sold annuaUy in this 

£f«Mm>br Mf«--Who has tiTi nnd iHuH ii the price f 
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Lard Oil.— The Una Of R. W. Lee k, Co., muinfiic- 
tore* eighty kegs of lard oil erery twenty-foar hoart. 
The prodnet in winter if one third elaiae and two 
thirds steaiine; in summer the proportion is exactly 
the reverse. The oil thos mnnnftetnred is eqnal to 
two hundred gallons per day. The Talne of the oil 
and st^arine shipped fiom this single estahlishment da- 
ring the last sixteen months, is orer $100,000. 

In the pork season the oil is made directly from the 
hog, the whole of which is nsed for the purpose, except 
the hams and shoulders. 

Sperm oil, prior to the mannlkctare of lard oQ, was 
sold at from $1,25 to $1,60, according to quality. The 
corresponding qualities of lard oil are now 00 to 62^ 
cents. But this comparison does not fUly exhibit the 
difference in saring to the community; for it is a de- 
monstrahle fact, that lard oil goes flurther as a means 
of light, and the difference must be great in other uses. 

There is the same difference, and from the same 
canse, between summer and winter lord oils as in sum- 
. mer and winter ipfrm oils. The article made in sum- 
mer holds more or less stearine in solution, which the 
access of cold weather readily detects, and renders ne- 
cessary that the winter supply should be made as that 
season approaches. 

^lessrs Lee &. Co. forward the article to erery sec- 
tkm of our country, and eren beyond the Atlantic In 
New York and sUll farther east, it sells side by side 
with its great rival, sperm, and is steadily winning its 
way into public Ihror. As to the western market, it is 
rapidly driving out of use all other oils, either for light 
or machinery. 

Lard oil is made in Cincinnati in twenty-two estab- 
lishments, which manufacture an aggregate of 600,000 
gallons per annum, value at 50 cts., nevly one third of 
a million of dollars. The value of the stearine and 
other residuum, must be at least as much more, these 
articles having steadily advanced in pri^ since the in- 
troduction of the lard oil manufacture. 

We copy the above fVom the Cincinnati Advertiser, 
which cautions the public upon the matter of aU 9orU 
cf gnate sold as lard oil, greatly to the prejudice of the 
pure, well-manufactured article. We hope that people 
here will also take heed to the caution ; for nothing is 
more common, even in this market, than vile gnau 
hawked about as *<pure, genuine, unadulterated lard 
oil of the first quality." 

Potato Arf.— In the Utica Daily Gazette, Geo. R. 
Perkins, Esq., makes the foUowing valuable observa- 
tions on this alarming disease : *< For several days past 
I have been making a few observations, in order, if 
possible, to determine the cause of this disease. I find 
the vines of those potatoes which are rotten, to be 
boUow for four or five inches above the surface of the 
ground ; they bear the appearance of having been eaten 
out by an insect, and in many cases Idiscovered a small 
green colored maggot in the cavity. On scraping off 
the outer bark from the vine I discovered that the leaf- 
let buds had the appearance of having been eaten out, 
leaving holes through which I conjectured the insect 
had passed. Those vines attached to a sound and ripe 
potato were solid and partially green. Is it not possi- 
ble, and highly probable, that all this evil may thus be 
caused by an insect I 

Farm jSrthittdurt.-^'Wt shall be obliged to our 
jocose cotemporary of the Afaine Farmer, if he will 
•end us the << jack-knife'' cut of his Quoddy wigwam, 
•nd he may bie assured that we shall reciprocate the 
fhvor in an Omahaw lodge, « corn-stalks and all," the 
moment we obtain possession thereof. If he can add 
a charming aboriginal to adorn the wigwam, and to 
eook the Qnoddy blue potatoes which we have con- 



tinued to raise in large quantities from the seed he sent 
us some years ago, we shall esteem his gifr then as 
beyond price. Let the said person be as light eom- 
plexioned and rosy as convenient, with as many good 
points, movml, inteOectua^ and physical, as can be foiud. 

Cheem Com Pudding. — ^The Louisville Journal says 
that the following recipe will produce one of the rarest 
delicacies ever brought to the table : Take of green 
com twelve ears, and grate it. To this add a quart of 
sweet milk, a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, four 
epgs, well beaten, pepper and salt, as maeh as sufli* 
cient; stir all well together, and bake four boozs in a 
buttered dish. Some add to the other ingredients a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, and eat the padding with . 
sauce. It is good cold or warm, with meat or sance; 
but eiacures of the most exquisite taste declare for it» 
we believe, hot, and with the first service. 

CkeapMammr; — ^By mixing at the rate of one cask of 
unslaked lime to a cart load of straw, potato tops, and 
com stalks, and heaping them aU together, Mr. Barton 
converted the above materials into good mnnnre in 14 
days. — Maim farmer. 

The CoekU Burr Poiaomme to ITcgs^— The Sooth- 
western Farmer says that whenever hogs are turned 
into a pasture where codde burr grows, they invaziahty 
die. 

TwetUy^eepen Crope qf Hyc ta fticcftttcn.— We find 
in the Boston Cultivator, that BCr. Mark Cooper, near 
the village of Enterprise^ Lancuter co.. Pal, had a. 
very fine crop of rye the past season, being the twenty- 
seventh in succession on the same fidd, and what is 
most extraordinary, the land has not received a spade- 
frd of manure for 27 vears. We are confident it must 
have had something else then, to give food for the rye. 
There are instances where lands have grown a eonta- 
nation of grain crops without apparent diminution, fior 
years; but these were the rich bottom lands ef rivers 
or lakes, where food had been accumulating for the 
crops for centuries, and conU not consequent^ be i 
exhausted. 

The Prane.— This tropical fruit has been i 
fully cultivated in Tuscaloosa, Alabama.— AnUA. CmU. 

AonicuLTunAL Societt Shows itm OcroBm^ ■ ■ 

Cayuga county, at Auburn, October 9 and 10 
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Ithica, « 4, 

Cairo, « Ifi, 

W.Martinsbttrg,12, 
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Cooperstown, 2, 
« « Cazenovia, « 1, 
« " Lyons, « 2, 

« « Homer, « 2, 
« « Havana, « 2, 
«* <* Goshen, « 23, 
« « Fonda, « 11, 

•< « Rochester, « 8, 
« « Lyons, « 28, 

« « Lockport, « 8, 
Pemuylv, StaU Show Philadelphia, « Ifi, 
Mass*ette « « Worcester, '< 9, 
^ Hampden, S^ngfieU, " 16, 
To CoBRBSPONDXNTS.— H. T. of Ofaio, with n pack- 
age, is received. The contents will appear from UMMlk 
to month, and all inquiries answered in due time. Tkn 
suggestions will be carried out in our next volaoie. 
The plans of farm buildings by L. F. A. are in the 
hands of the engraver, and will i^>pear in the Jnnunrr 
No. for 1845, if not previously. We are promiaed ^e 
prixe ones for our two next. With so many things nn 
are continually charged upon our memory, we hnd 
entirely forgotten the latter. We are in receipt et 
several other communications which we hnvenoc i 
to notice. 
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RJBVIBW OF THB MARKET. 

nxcEs cvMXEsrr nt kew tobk, seftembea 23, 1844. 

ASHES, Poti, per 100 lbs. ^4 16 to f4 25 

Pearl. do. 4 44 " 4 50 

BACON SIDBS, Smoked, per lb. 8^ *< 4} 

In pickle .T.do. » •* 4 

BALE ROPE do. « " • 

BARK, Qaeraitnm per Urn 24 00 " 25 00 

BARLEY perbQib. 56 " 57 

BEANS, White do. 1 25 *« 175 

BEEF, Meet perbU. 5 00 « 7 00" 

Pnine do. 3 00 ** 5 00 

Smoked perlb. 5 •* 7 

Roondfl, in pickle do. t ** 5 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 28 ** 81 

BOLT ROPE do. 12 " 18 

BRISTLES, American do. 25 " 65 

BUTTER, Table do. 15 ** 18 

ShippiBC do. 8 " 12 

CANDLBlMlovad, Tallow ..do. 9 ^ 12 

Sperm ..rrfl do. 28" 88 

Steario do. 20 *< 25 

CHEESE do. 8 " 7 

CU)ER BRANDY, Eaatem pergal. 85 ** 40 

Wettera do. 80 " 85 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 7 " 8 

COAL, Anthracite 2000 Ibe. 4 75 " 6 75 

Sidaey and Piotoa perchaL 6 25 " 6 75 

CORDAGE, American perlb. 11 ** 12 

CORN.Northtm perbneh. 50 ** 51 

Sootheni <lo. 46 " 48 

COTTON perlb. 5 ** 9* 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yarA 16 *< 18 

AmttioanFlMt do. 16 " 17 

FEATHERS -, perlb. 30 " 35 

FLAX, America* do. 8 " 8| 

FLAX SEED, looffh per7bnah. 9 00 " 9 75 

dean.. ....7- do. 10 00 •« 10 50 

FLOUR, Northern and Western per bU. 4 12" 4 50 

PancT do. 4 75 " 5 25 

Soothen perbbL 4 13 " 4 50 

Richmond City Blille do. 5 50 « 5 75 

Rye do. 8 12 " 8 86 

HAMS,imoked perlb. 5 " 10 

Pickled do. 4 " 7 

HAY per 100 Ibe. 80 " 85 

HIDES, Dry Southern perlb. 9 " 11 

HEMP, Runia, dean per ton. 175 00 " 180 00 

AmerioiX watei-rotted .V...do. 140 00 " 180 00 

do dew-rotted do. 90 00 «* 140 00 

BOPS perlb. 10 " 12 

HORNS per 100 1 25 " 5 00 

LiRO perlb. 5A " ^ 

LEAD ^. 4 " 4 

_ Sheet and bar do. 4 " tt 

MEAL. Cora perbW. 2 44 " 2 62 

6orn. perhhd. 1175 "12 00 

lOLASSBS, New Orleajw pergaL 28 " 81 

fUSTARD, American perlb. 16 " 31 

)ATS, Northera perbiuh. 20 " 31 

Sonthera do. 25 « 27 

■n.; Liueed, American pergal. 78 " 75 

CartorT. do. 80 " 85 

Lard do. 55 " 65 

OILCAKS perlOOlbe, 100 " 

FEA8, Field. perbuah. 1 25 " 

PITCH * perbW. 1 00 " 1 12 

FLA8TBR OP PARIS per ton. 2 25 l* 2 50 

GnNind,inbbla.of8501be percwt. 1 12 " 

PORKtMeaT. perbU. 8 25 " 10 00 

Prime do. 6 50 « 8 12 

RICE perlOODii. 3 12" 8 56 

ROSIN perbW. 58 " 75 

RYE perbuah. 67 " 68 

SALT per lack 1 25 " 188 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 4 " 6 

Plekled. .do. 8 " 4 

SPmiTS TURPENTINE, Soothera per gal. 85 " 88 

SUGAR, New Orleans perlb. 6 " 8 

SUMAC, American per ton 25 00 " 17 50 

TALLOW perlb. 6 " 7J 

Tar perbbL 1 75 « 187 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 bosh. 1100 " 13 00 

TOBACCO per lb. 2| " ^ 

TURPENTINE perbW. 2 25 " 2 75 

WHEAT, Western per bnsh. 88 " 92 

Soathern do. 88 * 87 

WHISKEY, American pernl 28 " 25 

WOOL, Saxony perlb. 45 " 65 

MerineT. do. 40 " 50 

Half-blood do. 85 " 40 

.do. 26 « 80 



New York Cattle Market— Sept. 23. 

At market, 1500 Beef Cattle (SCO from the south), 80 Cows and 
Calres, and 3500 Sheop and Lambs. 

Paicia.— A»^ CaitU—Owiug to the increased supplies, are a 
little cheaper, and we alter our quotations to f4 a 4.35 for ordi- 
nanr, and $4.75 a 5.50 for prime and eitra— left orer 150 head. 

Cows and Cahu.—AW sold at $14 a 94. 

Sheep mud Lambs.— The market was dsared at $1.25 a 4.50 lor 
Sheep, and 87 jpa 8.75 for Lambs. 

Jii^.— A good snpplj at 50 a 62 cents per cwt. for looee by the 



HMMAmKB.— Ashes are steady with an increased demand. Cot- 
tony since the arrival of the Britannia, has declined | of a cent, per 
lb. and an ordinary bwsiness is now doing in it. Export from the 
United States since 1st September, 18.994 bales ; same time last 
year, 2,888 ; same timeyear before, 5,065. Hour brisk and prices 
well sustained. Ry« Flottris scarce. W%«ai quite in deroanid and 
▼ery Uttle in market. Other kinds of grsin In fair request and 
sui^ly. Haw dull. Hesw, there is an increased inquiry. Moias- 
ses dull. Nanal Stores ptentr. iVo«moa«— Poric is more sought 
after— Beef excessively doll— Lard brisk with an upward ten- 
dency. Rtc«flat. SeeMlHtle in request. Stiror firmer. TWfow, 
transactions brisk. Tobacco the same. Wool has slightly fallen 
and not so much inquiry. 

JlfofMw ie firom 4 to 6 per Cent, according to the paper offered— 
the banks geo^rally discount at 5 to 6. About $2,000,000 of specie 
were exported during August and September. 

SfodU— Nothinff parUcularly worthy of remark. 

Business genemuy continues good. 

The Wedher was excessirely hot and dry the past month up to 
the 24th, when a pouring rain set in, and we shall now probably 
have an excess of wet. Many thinfis hsTe suffered fiom'the 
soTere drought. The grass on the lighter soils hss been parched 
op ; the later varieties of oora have not filled quite as well as an- 
ticipated : and the cotton has opened too fast, snd in many in- 
stances stopped growing or shed its bolls— the worm also has made 
some havoc, so that many a promising field of August will not 
yield over two thirds of a crop. The picking commenced unusu- 
ally early. The sugar crop is very fine, and it is anticipated that 
it will tun out 4O,M0 hogsheads more thaa has ever been made in 
the southern Ststes. Complaint is made of tobacco being a little 
shoit in some sections, but all agree that the quality is very supe- 
rior. Everything has ripened much sooner than is common. 
Fruit is extremely abundant. Upon the whole, the cropa are 
large, have been well got in, and we know of no material failure, 
except the rot in potatoes, which is again proring very disastrous. 
As yet we have not had the slightest appearance of frost. 



ICHABOE GUANO. 

The subscribers have receiTed by a late arriral from Liverpool, 
a few hundred weight of this superior p;uano, pure as imported ttom 
Africa, being taken direct out ofthe ship Clydesdale, arrived at Liv 
erpod docJcs. A writer in the London Gardener's Gazette, June 8, 
1844, remarks : ^ The competition for this guano in the colonial 
BMikei was so great, that two cargoes were sold in about twenty 
minutes. The desire for Ichaboe guano has arisen from the hot 
that all the eminent chemists who hare analyzed it, found it to poe- 
sees the fertilizing properties in the highest degree : and the result 
of its app1icati<m by practical agriculturists has proved the cor- 
rectness of their analysis. This island (Ichaboe) on the western 
coast of Africa, which three years since was unknown, is about a 
mile and a half m circumference, and is deeply covered with guano, 
the deposits of sea-birds that have for ages remained undirturbed 



in their poesessit 

Price $6 per hundred oounds, e 
fldent for 40 gallons of water,) put u^ in neat boxes ; also 7 lb. 



t, or $1 for 16 pounds, (which is suf 



boxss for 50 centa. It should be applied in a liquid state, and im- 
mediately after a rain. A liberal watering with this liquid once a 
fortnight is sufficient for veffetablee, Indian com, potatoca and tor- 
neps, snd ones a week for flowers in pots, and dahlias, tuberoees, 
and chrysanthemums. 

Also, the best ot Artificial Guano, made from an exact analysis 
ofthe rMiL in bases of 20 lbs., at $1 per box, or 10 Ibe. for 50 cU. 

St. J. M. THORBURN 4c CO., 15 John St. 



lilHNJEAir BOTANIC GARDEIf AND 
NURSERY— Utte PRINCB*S. 

Flusbivo, L. I., mBAft New Toms. 
The new Deecriptive and unrivalled Catakgnefiaot caly of 
FRUrr. but also of ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and 
PLANTS, cultivated and for sale, at reduced prieeSt at this an- 
cient and celebrated Nursery, {the iobhtical premises btomm as 
PBlliCB>i, and b^ ike aboae tUU/or nearly ^ftf fears,) 

OT^WItli directions Ibr tlielr Cnltnre, 

may be hadgraHsoa appUcatioa by maU. jMst Mitf, to the Niw 
Pbopbibtou, who will endeavor to merit the Compibbhoi and 
PATievAGi of the Public, by Intigbitt and .Libbbautt in 

Fhishiag»A«f.81,18M. 
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AGRICUIiTURAIi WORKS, 

For sale b]r SAXTON It MILES^ 206 Broadway, 
New York. 

ClBtcr tad Tovstt^ Otttl* Doetor,MBtaiBiaf the eawas, trnp- 
toma, mmI traataut of aU Um disesM* imokimwA to Oxea, ShMp» 
«Dd 8wiB«. Prict 50 eeals. 

Dojaas A BooMiiigaiilt^ ChMmcil and Phyiiolofioal Balaiiot of 
Nfttnra. Price 50 eeata. 

The Amerioaa Raoe Turf Refiatet) tpmUwAh Henld^ tsd 
General Stud Book. By P. N. Bdaar. Prioe^S. 

Liebig'a Agrieukafal and Aaimal CheaiatTy. Price 50 eta. 

Liebif'a Familiar LetteraoaClMayetnr. Price ISiota. 

Lovdon'a InOTcloiMidia of AcrteolMfe, Baghah. Price $10. 

Loadott*8 EncTclopwlia of Oardeainf . Price $10. 

Bridfeiaaa'a Yoaag Gardeaar^ Aaaiataal, aaw adiUon, aiaoh 
aolarged. Price $2. 

The FaraMT^ Miae ; beiaf the iMat c aa pia la work oa ttaaaiaa 
•var paUiahed. Price 79 eta. 

TheVeg«taUeKiB8doai,orHaa<l-BoakofPlaata. Pkioe $1. 

Toaatt oa the Horn ; a aew editioa. Price $S. 

The Coaapleta Panaer, aad Roial Bconnaiiat, bgr Uhoaaaa G. 
PaaaendoD. Price 79 eta. 

TheNewAmarieaaOrehardiattbjrWDkKearick. Price 87|«ta. 

The Hoaej Bee, ita Nataral Hiatoij, dco^ with S9 eagravlH"* 
Price SI eta. 

Beee, Pinoaa, Rabbita, and tk« CaMiy Bird, fiuailiarlr de- 
aeribed. Price 90 ota. 

The Anerioan Poattrf Book ; bai^ a practfcal treatiaa oa the 
OMaafemeat of Doiaeetie Poaltry. Price 19 eta. 

A Treatiae on Sheep, with the beat neana ftr their general 
auaagement, iaipravemeat, *c. ; hy A. BlaoUock. Pnee 90 eta. 

The Theorr of Hoiticaltare ; or aa attempt to explata the pria 
eip41 operatioaa of Gardeaiaf apoa phjaiologieal pondplea; hjr 
JolttLiadley. Price $!;». 

Gardeaiac lor Ladiea, aad Compaaioa to the FWarar Garden by 
llra.Loadoa. Price $1,90. 



The Fanaer^ laatraotor 
Ueaa, aad hiata for the 



theFi 



aja, piaetieal diia^ 
ra aad the Gaadaa. 



onaaiatinf of 
BiaaaMiMaitoC 
ByJ.BueU S vela. Price $1. , ^ ^ ^ 

▲ Mack Ifaaaal for Farmer8;hf8aaaalL.l>aaa. PrMe9a<«a. 
CheaMatry Applied to Africaltaia ; by M. Le Comte ChaptaL 

TheAmericaaGaideaer;byWUliaaCobhett. Price 79cC8. 

A Ureatiae oa the Vine: embrad^ ita HiatorT, aad a complate 
diaaertatioa on the enltare aad maaageianf of Viae Yaida; bf 
Wm. R. Priaoe. Price $1^ 

The Fanaer*a Baeydopadia, aad Dietieaaiy of Raral AJBuia ; 
byCnthbertW.JohMOa. Adapted to the Uaited Statea by Ooarei^ 
aenr Emerooa. Price $4. 



IMPROVBD WHITE FlilNT WHBAT. 

Tim aabaeriber haa jvat received a lot of thia very aapener Seed 
Wheat, direot fnaa the frower, R. Harmoa, jr. Price $0 per bU. 
afaltttleeferthreebaahek. A B. ALLEN, 

909 Broadway. 



NORMAW HOR9B9 FOR SAIiB. 

The vaderaiffned haTinf reliaqaiibed ianaiaf , offera for aale hia 
loTNon ' . . . - 



-iaraorted aad 
ea piligeace, 



ilanatBf,c 
entire atock i^Norman horana, twelve in naiuMi 
their profeny. Aa he propoeee to exhibit hia atallioa 
and two of hia oolta, broken toharaeae, at the Show of the Amer 
loan InatitaU in the dty of New ToriL oa WedaeedMr, the 10th 
ef O^ber aext, aad offer them for aale on Fnday, the 18th, he 
deeaa it anneceaaary to enter into partiealari, aa he will be pree- 
eat to aaawer iaqairiea. Be will aMrely refor to pagee 17S aad 
IM of the CahiTator for 1849 ; the Amerioan Agricultnriat, paee 
too, for 1844 ; the N. T. Central Farmer for March, 1844 ; aad the 
Farawr'a Cabiaet of Phikdelphia, VoL VI., No. 0, for infonaatioa 
in regard to hia importatioaa of thaee hoiaea, their aaea, d(c The 
balaace of the atoA, ooaaiatiny of 1 atallioa aad S amrea iannrted, 
aad Satad-colta aad 8 aura-coba, their profeny, will be held at 
private aale at Moonatowa, Bariiagton ooaaty. New Jeraey, • 
nulaa from Philadalpiiia. by 
It. pd EDWARD HARRM. 



AYR0HIRB CATTIiB FOR SAIiB. 

For aale aa iaiported Ayrahire baU, 4 yean old, aeleoted by eae 
ef the moot competeat jadgee ia Scotlaad, from oae of the beat 
henk. Hia anperior ia aet la thia ooaalrT— price $S00. Alao a 
haU calf 17 moatto old, got by the abore bafl, aad from aa iai- 
ported Ayrahire cew p rice $100. A ball ealf t BMMtha eld, of 
aimilar chanetei^-iirico $90. 

Apply to the editor of thia paper. 



IMPORTED AYRSHIRB CATTLiB. 

The aubacriber oflbra for aale the imported Ayrshire Butt and 
Cm exhibited bv him at the Into State Show, both ef which received 
a piemiaBi. Atas a yaailiaf ball, aad a ball ealf 7 waeka aid, 
evt e* tae aoaee. 

Alaoh a very aaparior Daiham baUealL OaMathe eld. 

iOBL RATHBONK. 

Aba^y,Sept.lf,18M. It 



THB AMBRICAW AGRICmLTVRIST. 

PahUahed Moathly, each aaaibar eoataiaiag » pagea, leyal 
octavo. 
TERMS- Oae Dollar 




if over 100 milee, withoat the State. 

ADViBTiaBiiaMTa will be iaaerted aft Oae DeOar, if aet • 
ii« twelve liaea, aad ia the aanm proportioa, if au i n i ia 



gy Rami iknmgk Pm»mut9n^ e> IJU law eBewa. 



GREAT RALE OF ELECTORAL RAXCHr 




IT occapied by t 

im K>adek. Reaaaelaar eena^, N. Y., eeaaieCiaf af aheat » 

gb«ep, OB the 19th Oct., aext. A laie eppoitnaify 

tboee who amy be anxioaa te improve the eaality of their flocka 

The foUowiag la the opiaiea of the dietiwaiehed maaaiMKaiar who 

haa aanally aarohaaed Mr. Grovel wee^ of the eh a iaat e r ef thnt 

Soeka:— 

*«The pareat bleed ia thia ce aa t r i waa iati odwead by the lele 
Mr. Grove ia hia own flocka, the wool of which I have haea femih 
iar with aince their importatioa in 1817. lapoiat of fl a ea am aaA 
admirable /<2<tii# qimltiee, thia wool ia uaaarpBaead by aay Sock ia 
thia coaatiy, and the fleecee average aboat hdf » poaad each man 
thaa any other I am aoqaanted with." 

^ SAMVn. LAWRSKd. 

Lowell, April 0,1844. 

The terma of the aalea will be caab. BiJiiaana, Sammel Lav 
raaoe, Lew^ Maaa., or the eabaaribera. 

EUZA W. GROVE, 
W. JOSLIN, 
8. A. COOK. 
Baakirt*> Bridge, N. Y., April SO, 1844. 

BERK8HI1U5 PIOS Itm 8ALR. 

Hapriae aMde aaa of hia preaeat atock for aeveial yean, aad miah 
iag to take a freah croaa. the aabaeriber will diapoae of three af hir 
apiendid Berkahire breeding aows, at the very low prieea ef $98 1 
$10 each. Theee aaiwala are of good aisa, oae form, aad daeeaad 
ed from the beet blood imported into the Umted Statea. AJea, tw 
anperb Wobarae at the aame price. 

Berkahire and Wobarn piga, 3 aicatha old, caged aad JeC v wr rf 
oa ahip-board at the dty of New York, for aak at $98 par pair 
Addiaaa CHARLES STARR, Ja. 
Meadhtm, Morrii COl^ If . J. 

AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRJCULTURIST. 

larael E. Jaame ia o«r ageat for the SoaAem aad Sk«fh W^at 

era Statee aad Florida, aaaiated by Jamea K. Whipple, Wak. H 

Weld,0. H. P. Stem, Joha B. Weld, B. B. Baany, aad ABaaiE 

Brooke. _«_««^ 
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ARABIAN AND PERSIAN HORSES. 
Ws wish to inqoire of any of our readers, 
whether the imported Bussorah, a small, but very 
beautiful aorrel horae brought to this country from 
the head of the Persian Gulf, in 1819, being then 
5 years old, is still living? if so, where does he 
now stand ? If not living, where and when did he 
die? and in what places has he stood since he 
left the vicinity of New York several years ago ? 
Also, where are some of the best bred of his get 
now to be found ? for instance, the horses Selah, 
Sir Hairy, Ranger, and Hanover ; and more espe* 
daily the mares Lady Mary, and Josephine, or 
either of them ? Also, where are the two Arabian 
hofses imported a few years since by Commodore 
Elliott, especially the grey one? Where have 
they been standing since their importation into 
the United States? and how have their stock 
provcfd as racers, roadsters in harness, and under 
the saddle? We make these inquiries, having 
understood that very few if any of Bussorah's 
colts proved successAil racers, though we know 
that some of them made very superior animals^ 
the road, and sold at high prices, being much m- 
ter liked than those usually got by the English 
and American thoroughbreds. We wodld like 
also to be infonned what has become of tiie two 



Arabian horses which arrived a short time since at 
Salem, Mass., sent by the Sultan of Muscat to the 
President of the United States, and when and 
where they are to be sold. 



BLIGHT IN PEAR-TREES. 

A FRIEND has just mentioned to us a remedy for 
this formidable disease in pear-trees, which he 
has found effectual On discovering the blight 
which had become very general on his trees, he 
immediately cut off the branches it most effected, 
then scraped the bark from the trunk and limbs 
thoroughly, to the live bark, and applied a strong 
ley from wood ashes. Although die bark bled 
profusely in many places, and was turned to a dark 
brown on applying the ley, the trees immediately 
put out deep, green leaves, and hav« since beea 
entirely recovered. The commoit ship-scraper 
viras made use oi in scraping the trees. 

The result of the above treatment would seem 
to indicate, as hae been Is^terly asserted, that 
blight is owing to a minutf insect concealed witli* 
in the bark. We shouM be highly gratified by 
the reception of any oommunications on this 8ub« 
ject, proving more folly, if possible, whether we 
are correct in ovr snppoiiticD. 
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SKETCHES or THE WEST— «a Tt.^BSBRYATIOirS TO FLAlfTEES. 



SKETCHES OF THE WEST— No. VI. 
Plantation of Mr, Adam Beatty, — Stoppiog 
two miles or so short of WashingtoD» we diverged 
to Prospect Hill, the plaotation of Jud^e Beatty, 
who has so much distinguished himself in Ken- 
tucky as a writer on agriculture and as a practical 
farmer. Though at an elevation of nearly 300 
feet above the Ohio river, the land, in common 
with other large tracts at this elevation, is ex- 
tremely fertile, frequently as much so as that 
lower down on the plains. We found the planta- 
tion in admirable order. It embracea about 400 
acres, covering two hills, with a pretty valley be- 
tween, through which meanders a clear rivulet, 
sparkling over a white limestone bottom. Plenty 
of excellent fencing stoue abounded in the valley, 
and Judge Beatty had commenced' the use of it 
fbr his enclosures. Wherever stone can be had in 
Kentucky, we found that it was rapidly taking the 

5 lace of wood for fences, it is found so much more 
urable; and it is assuredly to be preferred on 
account of its greater strength and beauty, for 
nothm? can be more unsightly than the crooked 
snaky fences so common the United States over. 

Crops, — The main crop on this plantation is 
hemp, and for the better production of it, and also 
to maintain the fertility of the soil, Judge B. has 
an established system of rotation, the particulars 
«f which, as it has lately undergone some modifi- 
cation, we hope to publish hereafter from his own 
pen. Large quantities of com are raised here, 
together with some wheat and the other small 
grains. With the exception of potatoes, roots are 
not much thought of, so destructive is the fly 
and nmnerous other insects in the first stages of 
their growth. 

Stock,— As Judge Beatty did not wish to embark 
in the business oi breedioje fine animals for sale, 
he has availed himself of the best grades within 
his reach, which answer all purposes of general 
utility. Large, stout horses and mules are mostly 
used for the farm work ; the cows for milk, and 
the cattle for fattening, are principally a high cross 
of the Durham ; the swine a greater or less inter- 
mixture of Irish Grazier or Berkshire ; and the 
ibeep of pure or mixed Merino blood. We no- 
lieea a fine large stock of all these different ani- 
mals, particularly the last, which upon the whole 
wehelieve were considered the most profitable 
stock kept upon the farm. Judge B. esteems sheep 
^Mj in another respect ; and that is, for feeding 
off his grass and eloper, and leaving the land in a 
bettor and richer condition than other stock can do 
for the succeeding crops. We regret to say, that 
this pan (£ sheep huslmndry is little thought of. 
Hot only in Kentuckf, but even at the north, where 
cor lands eaM of the mountains, owing to their 
general thinneis of soil, re(iuire more skill and 
attention in keeping up and increasing theixUertil- 
ity, than those at the west 

We found siany i^inn in practice at Prospect 
fiill worthy of notice , but inasmuch as the best 
cf these were embodied in a general way, m two 
articles noon Kentucky iP^rming in the fint vol- 
ume of this work, it is unnecessary to repeat 
them. SuflSee it to say, that in cultivating his 
plantatiaiy Judge B. adc^all suck impcorwums 



as a long course of scientific agricultural reading, 
and the- observation of the best practice in the 
United States have proved advisable {at his parties 
ular section of the country. In the neatness of 
his farming operations, order, general good man- 
agement, and average products from year to year 
per acie, we know of no place of anything like 
Its size, which is superior to the plantation at 
Prospect Ilill — and there are things here which 
must be seen rather than described, to he pn^peily 
appreciated. 

Hemp Factory, — On leaving Prospect Hifl, 
Jttd^e B. had the kindness to give us a drive in his 
carnage to Maysville, distant about seven miles. 
Here we found a large hemp factorr, erected at a 
cost of $80,000, and capable of making a millioa 
yards of cotton-bagging per annum, b^ide laigc 
quantities of bale rope. 

We now left Kentucky on an excursion to Ohio 
and as far south as New Orleans, and subsequently 
revisited a small part of it the following June. 
We were not only gratified by what we saw ef 
this noble state, but received much valuable 
instruction on agriculture and the rearing of stock 
during our short journeying there. It is our inten- 
tion to see more of this isuperior section of the 
country, together with other parts of the west and 
south, at the earliest opportunitjr which may offer 
to accomplish so desirable an ol^ect. ' 

OBSERVATIONS TO PLANTERS. 

The followrag admirable hints we find addressed 
to the planters of South Carolina, by a correspond- 
ent of the Southem Agriculturist We wish that 
they might reach and be hedled by all ; for it is 
certain that the stock of cotton on hand in Europe 
is fearfully accumulating, and that so long as 
this process is going on it must continue to fidL 
There is no escaping this dilemma, and the sooner 
our southern brethren look this matter in the face 
and provide for it by a change of system, the bet- 
ter it will be for them. We hope they will tak» 
these obserratioiis kindly, for they are kindly 
meant 

I' There is a partial if not complete remedy fiir 
this evil, which I take the liberty of suggesting 
through your pages. Let every cotton planter 
make it a rule and adhere strictly to it, to make 
no more cotton than he can make clear of hia 
plantation expenses. That is, let him pay all his 
plantation expenses by other cto^ and make onlj 
so much cotton as will support his family, pay his 
debts, and add to his property. Many poaten I 
dare say will answer, 'that th^ would be glad ta 
make enough cotton to pay their debts and sumxt 
their families. This may be true as to some* out 
in general it would be more pert than pxie. Even 
these who are hardest run, purchase com, asl^ 
negro doths, &&, with cotton money. I daabt it 
there is any planter who could not produce enougk 
for market, beside cotton, to pay for all thesa 
tfws, and all plantation expenses. Some are so 
situated, that they could self com alone sufficsflDt 
for the purpose. Let them increase their eon ciaf 
then to that amount and diminish cotton. Otbsn 
again if the com could not be sold, might feed iiio 
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stock EDd sell that It will bear transportation, 
and there is a great deal of foreign beef and bacon 
sold in the cotton region. Wheat and floor in the 
middle and upper country, could be made to pay 
these contingencies. Rice will grow at the foot df 
the mountains and command a good price, and so 
will tobacca Many could pay these expenses by 
I cutting timber and making shingles, staves, &c 
In short, there are few planters in the whole cot- 
ton region, who might not by a little diversion of 
labor, manage to make what cotton they do, clear 
of the expense of production, and do so profitably. 
Let each planter look around him, and see what 
his resources are. I do not invite him to make his 
own shoes, hats, blankets, clothes, salt, and iron. 
In most cases, others who are in these lines can 
make these things and bring them to his door 
cheaper than he can make them himself. But he 
can follow the business he understands, or at least 
is best (prepared to carry on, and make something 
else besides cotton to pay for them. 

" I know the folly of recommending any meas- 
ure to planters, requiring their combmed action. 
I I recommend this to each planter for his own 
' individual advanta^e^ as well as for the sake of 
the whole. While it will diminish the aggregate 
crop, if it curtails but a bale, it will teach each 
man to be independent, to a certain extent, of 
cotton speculators, open his eyes to his own re- 
sources, and gradually prepare the way for that 
change of ciuture which is inevitable, and at 
hand, for all those who can not make a heavy 
bale to the acre. And I would add, that every 
planter should as speedily as possible reduce 
his culture to such land only as will make a heavy 
bale per acre. If he has no such, let him make 
I it— manure will soon do it. Cut down the cotton, 
\ increase the com and pea crop, pen hogs, cattle, 
and everything else on straw, muck, weeds, &c., 
&C., and he will soon have as much land that will 
raise him a bale to the acre as he wants, if he 
makes no more cotton than he makes clear. 

^l preach no more than I practice. I am a 
middle-aged planter, and I have nearly always 
made my cotton crop clear. I have suffered my 
share in the hard times, and have met, I think, 
more than my average of losses ; yet I have kept 
above board without any stringent economy, main- 
ly because I have paid plantation expenses by sel- 
Img corn, peas, oats, kc Mv expenses have been 
as heavy as any planter's of the same force, and 
toj land probably as poor ; yet I have kept up 
chiefly I think, because I did not have to pay them 
in a lump at the end of the year out of my cotton, 
which would have left me so small a surplus, 
that probably I should not have thought it worth 
taking care of. The balance would have been 
mere odds and ends, which few know how to 
make telL I have made com, &c., supply my 
odds and ends of cash, and appropriated them as 
they came to hand to pay current expenses ; and 
when my cotton came in, I could do something 
with my little lump of clear money. Let me say 
•Iso, that after next year I shall not plant an acre 
hut will (or at least ought to) yield me 400 lbs. 
dean cotton. Not one — and not many I trost next 
year. Yet my land in its best natval conditioo, 



will not average half that much. What I adopt 
for my own good, and experience has proved to 
me is for the good of every planter, both individu* 
ally and collectively, I recommend oUiers to <ry." 

AMERICAN PLOWS IN ENGLAND. 

We wonder that our cotemporaries should so 
worry themselves about the reported failure of 
the working of American plows in England. 
Have not the English plows always equally 
failed in their working in the United States, wita 
an American plowman at the end of the handles ? 
The truth is, that the plows of the two nations 
are of so entire diff*erent a construction, that an 
Englishman with his prejudices, and without any 
previous practice, is totally unfit to handle an 
American plow; and so is an American, an English 

Eiow. Had a thoroughbred Yankee been at the 
andles of the American implement, at the late 
trial before the Royal Agricultural Society, at 
Southampton, the result would unquestionably 
have been in its favor ; for we know from repeated 
personal observation, made in both countries, that 
the American plow will do more work with less 
draught than any English plow whatever ; and 
that It is upon the whole better fitted to our pur- 
poses of plowing round stumps and rocks, or oa 
uneven ground, and among stone and gravel, thaa 
anything from abroad. But in level, smooth land* 
we think it has some defects; the principal of 
which are a want of proper lever purchase in the 
handle, and a miserably contrived clevis. 

Ay hen plow-handles are placed in so upright a 
position as is usual with us, the plowman has not 
a proper control over his implement, and it makes 
it hard work for him to handle it in the furrow ; 
besides, it is continually bobbins up and down: 
running altemateljr deep and shallow ; and in and 
out, instead of moving easily, steadily, and smooth- 
ly along. This defect has been pretty well reme* 
died by Buggies, Nourse, and Mason, and some 
others; they having adopted nearly the happr 
medium between, we think, the extreme length 
of the Scotch plow-handles, and the short ones of ^ 
Afnerica, and added a wheel upon the beam to 
gauge the depth of plowing, and make the draught 
easier. The second defect, the clevis, we sup- 
pose has been thus long submitted to because 
more simple and cheaper made— we ought to say 
infinitely dearer in the end. To oor mind, the 
Scotch clevis is the most perfect of any we have 
yet seen. It looks bungling, and seems to abound 
m useless machinery ; but let any one use it oa 
bis plow a single season, and pay any attention to 
iu working, apd he will aAer that never have any 
other, we will be bound to say. As to the make 
of plows, they must be ofdifierent sizes and forms 
to suit difierent purposes ; and this idea of offering 
a single premium 'or the best plow, is perfectly 
ridiculous; it is like trying a race-hone, a roa^ 
ster, and a carthorse, together ; or pitting a Me- 
rino, a Leicester, or a South Down sheep a^fainsl 
one another. Each are valuable for particular 
purposes, and we know from considerable practice^ 
and much personal observation, that different 
soils— for instance, firom heavy day* through the 
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•ereral gradations to shiftiog saod, and the differ^ 
eat state again of these soils — whether in green 
•ward or naked &llow, or to turn in a stabble and 
green crop, at least six kinds of plows are reqai* 
site t6 perform their work properly. With these 
observations now before tnem, our readers will 
infer that wa are not only heartiljr tired of hearing 
which is the best plow, but of witnessing and re- 
cording the results of plowing matches as at pres- 
ent conducted. Thej prove just nothing at all 
of the slightest benent to the community, and are 
time and money thrown away. When shall we 
have a reform 1 



CHEMICAL SOLUTIONS FOR SEEDS. 

Wb have repeatedly noticed of late in oar for^ 
mffk journals, accounts of extraordinary yields of 
crops from seeds which had been subjected to 
loaking in some chemical solutions. Althou^ 
not disposed to question the accuracy of the results 
stated, we must still affirm our want of confidence 
in the excessive merit claimed by them. These 
preparatioas are usefql in two ways. First, by 
saturating the seed with substances distastful to 
Its enemies, insects, grubs, and worms ; and sec- 
ondly, by affording to it an element of nutrition 
for the future plant, it is enabled to push forward 
Tigorously in the first stages ot its growth, and 
send out its roots and leaves rapidly so as to de- 
rive iBtn increased amount of nounshment from the 
sdl and atmosphere, beyond other plants which 
lack this early development of its organs of nu- 
trition ; by which means they are not only ena- 
bled to reach farther for their food in the soil, and 
open an additional number of mouths by its leaves 
and stems to drink in nourishment from the air, 
but as a consequence of this early, rapid develop- 
ment, plants are frequently enaoled to attain a 
growth which secures them against the injurious 
and sometimes &tal effects of droughts and insect 
enemies, and in many cases, to mature their fruits 
before the approach ii frosts. These advantages, 
•nd other food yielded directly to the plant, are 
frequently of ^eat importance to the crop, and 
may in some instances be worth ten or twenty 
times the cost of time and expense in die prepara- 
tion, and are at all times worthy the attention of 
the £tfmer. But to dgim that they yield all the 
elements of nutrition to the crop is a p^ect ab- 
svurdity. They afford the same advantage to the 
plant that early attention to the young oT animala 
does, by helping it so far forward in strength and 
maturity that it is enabled afterward to gather up 
its own food, if it is to be found vfitMn its reach. 
If soil be deficient for the support of the larger 
plant, it mnst as certainly dwindle or die, as will 
the lamb or calf, if after it is enabled toeat grass, it 
k not to be had within its reach. We are justified 
therefore in concluding, that a eood soil is, in every 
coie, requisite for yielding a large crop, however 
the seeds may be prepar^ We^thallbe obliged 
to our correspondents for the results in this treat- 
ment of seeds, under any variety of circumstances, 
of solatioQ, kinds of seeds, description of sdl, and 
resoUs, eacK minutely and accurately stated. 



DISEASE IN POTATOES. 

We observe that this subject is being dtacnssed 
at great length in our own, and European joamala. 
We have ^i^eo the substance of the most plausi- 
ble part of these discussions, in the past and pres- 
ent Na, under the head of Foreign Agricnkoral 
News and Editor's Table. We can scarcdy find 
any two writers agreeing what this disease is; 
And although in our various rambles in the coon- 
try, we have paid considerable attention to it, 
wherever it manifested itself, we are just as mock 
at a loss to know what constitutes it m every case 
as our cotemporaries ; in the absence of more ac- 
curate knowledge, therefore, we conclude to say 
as little as possible about it. We recommend to 
our fiirmers and gardeners, one and all, next year, 
to become accurate and close observers of thek 

gotato crops from week to week till the Tines 
ower; and from that time on until harvesting, to 
daUy observe them — now and then uncovering the 
mbers, then splitting the vines open from the tubers 
up to the tops, examining the whole attentively ; 
when if anything unnatml occurs, and you can 
not account for it, show the same to some botanist 
or scientific man who has a good microscope at 
command. By steadily pursuing this method, you 
will be able in time to detect the disease, whether 
it is owing to one cause or many ; a remedy then 
will easily be found. Hundreds of thousands of 
doliar»— yes, we might add millions, will be kxt 
in the United States the present year from the dia- 
ease in potatoes, it is, tnerefore, of great impor- 
tance to the agriculttiral interest that some remedy 
be found to stay it 

ODD B0W8 OF CORN. 

It may be recollected by our readers, that we as- 
serted in our last volume, in giving an account ofthe 
"Cereal display** at the American Institute, that we 
saw one ear of com there with " twwty^ne rowsJ* 
Whereupon our facetious friends from Alabama 
to Waahin^on city, and thence back to the inte> 
rior of Ohio, (to say nothing of various private 
parties over the whole Union,) each commanding 
and leading on a redoubtable cohort of witnesses 
i^d disproofs, commenced a series of pi^lic at- 
tacks upon our crib, literally overwhelming and 
devouring us, cofn, cob, and all ; and then to make 
the matter worse, shouted forth an io triwt^ht to 
our supposed peccavij of wheth^ we *• ever ssnt 
any man that ever saw a dead donkey ?** No ; eer» 
tainly not, we rej^ed in all meekness; but then* 
what was better for our argument, we knew ve 
had seen a pig with seven legs» three taila» and 
one head; all of which anomalies the exhi^atar 
of said animal declared, came in coosei|nence of 
eating com growing on cobs with ** narra kocasl 
nor row idike," so we held our peace till we could 
see what we should see to substantiate our por- 
tion. Well, on a late visit to the Hon. John G. 
Floyd, of Long Island, walking into hia oocn eiihr 
we picked up three ears of com, and begaa iooo»> 
tinently to count the rows, and sure enoc^g^ on the 
last one, we found running about two tbhrdi of the 
way down the cob from me ead» ELEVEN rovs^ 
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and the other third of the ear contained THIR- 
TEEN rows ! We also found at several other 
places, different ears of com where the rows 
passed each other on the cob, making odd rows 
Ux a longer or shorter space upon them. The 
aboTe ears are now in oar possession ready to 
be shown to the discomfiture of all the yaceht of 
the land ! But to be serious, we hare seen through 
life too many freaks of nature not to believe that she 
could make odd rows of com, and we are firmly 
ooQvinced that we were not mistaken in reporting 
** twenty-one" rows as forming the ear we noticed 
at the American Institute last year, although we 
did not get possession of it to snow the unbeliev- 
inff. We shall be oblieed to any of our friends 
who will furnish us with ears of com containing 
odd rows, to farther substantiate our position that 
such things do occasionally exist. 

NURSERY AND GARDEN OF MESSRS. WINTER 
& CO. 

In the beautiful town of Flushing, on Long Is- 
land, about an eiffhth of a mile from the steam- 
boat landing, on the north side of the main street, 
in the heart of the village, is the nursery and gar- 
den of Messrs. Winter & Co. It occupies twenty- 
one acres, and is one of the oldest establishments 
in the state, being a part of the celebrated Linnssan 
norsery and garden, founded, and for a looff time 
successfully conducted, by the late Mr. Prince. 
These grounds are well worthy of a visit. They 
are highly cultivated, and handsomely laid out 
vrith spacious avenues ranning the whole length, 
bordered by a great variety of flowering shrubs 
and plants, and ornamental trees, several of which, 
like the Italian stone-pine, are very rare, and have 
attained their full stature, forming not only highly 
deliirhtful, but instractive promenades, to the sci- 
entinc, as well as the unleamed in horticulture 
and arboriculture. Convenient seats for visiters 
to rest themselves, are placed along the walks, in 
the shady groves of the umbrella ma^qlia, and 
beneath the spreading branches of majestic trees. 
At that period of the year, pre-eminently denomi- 
nated the season of flowers, the display is very at- 
tractive, the roses alone covering an acre of ground, 
the numberless peonies bursting out with their rich 
variety of colors, and other flowers dotting the 
grounds with their brilliant dyes, in great profu- 
sion. These are continually followed bv others 
during the whole summer, and in the fall comes 
a magnificent display of dahlias, of which there is 
a large collection conveniently planted for inspec- 
tion. Many of these specimens are truly beauti- 
ful. The ffreen-houses also are quite extensive, 
and are well filled with a good collection, agreeably 
omameniinr the grounds aroimd during the mild 
season, with much that is curious and rare. 

But Messrs. Winter & Co. have not confined 
themselves exclusively to the omamental ; for the 
visiter will find here quite an extensive nursery, 
embracing the usual variety of apples, pears, 
plums, peaches, and quinces. They strack us as 
oeing in an excellent, healthy, xhmkj state, and 
are well arranged for growth, and convenience in 



taking up. Great care also is exercised to keep the 
varieties apart, in such a way as to avoid mistakes 
in executing orders. When we last visited this 
establishment, about two months since, we were 
particularly attracted by the sight of a young tree, 
clustering more thickly than we ever saw one be- 
fore with its large splendid frait of a pale yellow, 
with a brilliant red cheek on the side approached 
to the sun, well meriting the designation given to 
it of the Queen of pears, and making a striking 
ornament to the garden. Not far from this was a 
dwarf apple-tree, two feet only in height, on 
which hung several fair apples of a good size, 
showing itself among the trees, the very Tom 
Thumb of fruit-bearers. 

There are many other things at this beautiful 
place which we should like to mention, had we not 
previousljT written at such length on the subject 
of nurseries and gardens ; and ns Flushing is 
only a sail of an hour and a halt from this city 
amidst the most delightful scenery usi the East 
river, we trust our readers will avail ihemselves 
of a trip thither to admire for themselves* AVe 
know of few more deliehtful excursioni;, and there 
are several other establishments in Flu&biug aside 
from that of Messrs. Winter & Co., all of which 
are well worthy a careful inspection. 



THE OREGON. 

The western papers give us late and interesting 
information respecting this distant territory, and 
we have no doubt that we shall soon have a 
delegate in Congress from it They have al- 
ready (at least on paper) a large commercial city, 
four miles above the mouth of the Wallamette, 
where town lots are selling at $50 each, being (as 
they say) a mat sacrifice, as they are valued at 
fullS200! Fork is worth 10 cents; beef 6 cents; 
pouttoes 40 cents; flour $4 per hundred; butter 
25 cents ; cattle from $50 to $150 each ; and horses 
the same. A herd of one htmdred young cows 
driven over the motmtains would bring $4,000 
cash ! — a rare chance for drovers. We would ad- 
vise our friends on the upper Missouri to look to 
Oregon for a market, rather than to New Orleans ; 
the distances of the two places being about equal 
from our frontier settlements this side of the Rocky 
mountains. If cost of transportation of produce 
were the same, it would be quite another affiBdr. 
Wild fruit and fowl and fish are very abundant ; 
a good goose sells for 8 rifle charges c^ powder, 
and a large salmon for 4— cheap enough. Mill 
privileges without number; wood and timber 
plenty, some of the trees growing three himdred 
feet nigh ! Grass on the prairies all the year 
round— a grand country this for sheep; land good, 
and producing well of wheat, com, &c, &c; 
climate mild, Tifht — snows only in winter, which 
melt as fast as uiey fall. Laboren wages $1 50 to 
$3 50 per day— a blessed country for the poor 
man. Such is the flattering account we have 
from the emigrants of the Oregon. Who will not 
take the risk of being scalped by Indians, or de- 
voured by grisly bears, to say nothing of sustain 
ing innumereble hardships for a succession (Mf 
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years, and liTing free from all moral and civil re- 
straints, to emigrate to the Ultiipa Thale or last 
jumping off place of the El Dorado of the final 
borders of the great illimitable west ! 

SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SHOW OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

The show and fair for this year was held its 
usual at Niblo's in Broadway. It opened on the 
7th of October, and ccmiinued till the 26th. Rather 
an increased number of visiters attended it, and 
the exhibition in domestic fabrics, glass-ware, and 
cutlery, as well as most every kind of manufactures, 
cabinet furniture, &c, &c, showed a decided im- 
provement. Indeed, such was the variety of arti- 
cles present, and^so substantially were they made, 
and so highly finished, that they leave little to de- 
sire in many things, and show how well now all 
our reasonable comforts and luxuries can be sup- 
plied at home. 

Horlicultural Department, — This was changed 
the present year from the second story of the north 
wing, to the long gallery on a level with the garden. 
There being much more room here, it gave a 
better opportunity for the display. The saloon was 
beautifully fitted up, and decorated with ever- 
greens, garlands, ana wreaths ; the flowers, fruits, 
v^etables, and grain, were handsomely arranged, 
in great abundance, on each side its whole length 
of upward of 100 feet There were so many ex- 
hibitors, and these things have been so often re- 
peated in our columns, that we fear we shall 
trespass upon our readers' patience if we attempt to 
particularize. We can not refrain, however, from 
mentioning some roafuificent grapes from the con- 
servatory of Mr. Cusning, of Massachusetts ; also 
some superb pound pears from his garden. Mr. 
Bates, of the same state, exhibited very superior 
cranberries grown on a dry soil. To these we 
add, from other exhibitors, pine apple potatoes ; a 
gloria-mundi apple, weighing 27} ounces ; fruit of 
the Osage orange; eight Valparaiso squashes, 
weighing 581 lbs., all the product of one s^d; 
Otaneita pumpkins; green globe artichokes, a 
southern vegetable ; and Mr. Harmon's splendid 
varieties of wheat in the head. 

Agricultural Implemenit^'—Amonf the few 
new things in this department, we noticed a com- 
sheller the price of which is $50; its inventor 
stating that with a one-horse power for driving, it 
will shell 300 bushels per hour. An almost in- 
credible quantity; but we presume he meant com 
in the ear. There were two straw-cutters with 
different shaped knives than any we have seen 
before, also an alteration in the endless chain 
principle of the horse power. We should not like 
to say that these were any great improvement till 
we had effectually tested their operation. 

SUk Convention. — This was opened on the 9th 
at the repository of the American Institute, in the 
Park, and continued nearly three days. Many in- 
teresting questions were disclosed, and a mass of 
fects collected to be embodied in a second report 
Within two years there has been a vast increase 
in the manufacture of silk in this country, an in- 
crease amounting it is supposed, to three or four 



fold. In the growing of silk there has been als9 
a large advance, an advance more difficult to es- 
timate, as the j-etums are incomplete. We know 
enough, however, to be assured that the b^iness 
has essentially Bvamoanted the stmggles ^ its in- 
fancy, and its miserable nursing, and is now oa 
its feet, and commanding the respect, and confi- 
dence of intelligent men throoghoot the coontiy. 
The question of open /eetUng^ so fully esttib- 
lished by the results published in the last report, 



is yet more confirmed by those of the present 
season. The Northampton Assodation in Massa- 
chusetts has made in this way 150 lbs. reded silk, 
with the most entire success. John M. Sammy, 
of Manheim, Lancaster eoimty, Pennsylvania, has 
made the same quantity in the same way. Othets, 
in great numbers, have tested the questioo, and 
are perfectly satisfied that worms must have the 
pure air of heaven, and the more the better, ex- 
cept in very early, or very late feeding, and yet 
Miss Rapp, and some others, have had abundant 
success in feeding on the artificial plan. 

The silk goods this year at the lair, exceed in 
quantity and quality anything before exhibited, 
and the same may be said of that at the Me- 
chanics' fair in Boston, last month ; thus showing 
that this interesting l»anch of hon^ industry is 
making steady and sure advances. 

Another fact. Almost all who are now en- 
gaged in growing silk, are preparing to enlarge 
their operations; and many new mulberry or- 
chards will be planted the following spring. 

The report of all these doings will be speedily 
put to press, and will doubtless prove a document 
exceeding in interest that of last year. It will be 
about the same size. It is expected that funds 
will be furnished gratuitously for stereotyping it, 
so that it may be sold in large quantities at the 
cost ofpsper, ink, and preaswork. It is intended 
xhgLi fifty thousand copies shall be scattered over 
the land. Orders are solicited. Retains from 
silk-growers, if forwarded at once^ to Isaac R. 
Barbour, Esq., of Oxford, Massachusetts, will not 
be too late to be inserted. 

The silk cause is indebted to Mr. Van Schai^ 
of this city, for a recent donation of $1,000, to be 
expended by the American Institute, in promoting 
this business. 

Farmers^ Conveniion.'-This was held at the 
same place as above, on the 11th and 12th. It 
was well attended, and the subject of agricultwe 
generally discussed. Quite a number of letters 
from distinguished farmers, who could not attend, 
were received and read. Resolutions were passed, 
calling upon the United States government to 
esuiblish a Home Department at Washingtoo, 
with an oGcer to superintend it having a seat k 
the cabinet like the other secretaries. The con- 
vention then adjourned, to meet next year, afler a 
gratifying and interesting session. 

Cattle iSAoti?.— This again took place at the 
Vauxhall Garden, opening on the 16th, and eon- 
tinuing through the 17 th. The exhibition of 
horses was quite superior to that of last year; 
likewise in working-oxen ; but of Durhams, e^e- 
,cially in bulls, far inferior. Mr. Griswold shoirai 
a very superior Ayrshire cow, both for 
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of point and milking qualities. Her form would 
do credit to a Dnrham, especially in the brisket, 
loin, and quarter : nor was she inferior in handling. 
Indeed, she is the best animal of this breed we 
have Tet seen in the United States. She was im- 
, ported from one of the best herds in Scotland, and 
can be had for two hundred dollars. 

At the close of the exhibition, a grand proces- 
sion was formed of cattle, &c, attached to cars 
and Tehicles of different kinds, fitted np with con- 
siderable taste with a display of Tegetables, sheafs 
of grain, cora-stalks, &c, &c. Mt. Ellsworth, of 
Conneetieat, was marshal of the day. A band of 
mnsic headed the procession, andf among other 
things assisting to form it, were two gentlemen 
on horseback, with each a fair lady behind him, 
00 a pillion ! Rather an odd spectacle this for the 
city of New York, and it attracted great attention 
from the crowds in Broadway. One of the pil- 
lions used on this occasion, was made fiAy years 
ago, by Mr. Daniel Wadsworth, of Hartford, Con- 
necticnt. 

Plowing and Spading Match. — This interesting 
exhibition, after naving been twice postponed on 
account of the weather, came off on the 19th, at 
Fordham, in Westchester county, about 12 miles 
from New York. There was a venr respectable 
nomber in attendance, although the forbidding ap- 
pearance of the weather in the early part of the 
day must have kept a good many at Lome. 

The spading match took place first. In this 
case there were six candidates for the prizes of- 
fered, which were as follows :— For the best spa- 
ding of ground twenty feet long and ten feet wide, 
silver cup, value eight dollars ; second best, siWer 
medal ; third best, diploma. 

This exhibited great interest. The work was 
done in fine style, and the prizes awarded as fol- 
lows: 

First premium to Joseph Lodge; time 23 min- 
utes. 

Second premium to William P. Lodge ; time 30 
minutes. 

Third premium to Matthew Roach; time 34 
minutes. 

After this contest was disposed of, the teams 
entered for the plowing match were ordered to 
fall into line. There were eleven competitors, 
seven of whose teams were oxen and four horses. 

The regulations were, for the best plowing, per- 
formed in one hour on one eighth of an acre of 
greensward, a silver cup, value eight dollars ; sec- 
ond best, silver medal ; third best, diploma. 

The list of the names, and the order in which 
the ground was allotted to them, stood thus : 
No. 1. Matthew Ray, West Farms, Westchester 

county, a pair of horses. 
" 2. John Savage, same place, a pair of oxen. 
** 3. John Ray, Morrisania, Westchester co. do. 
'* 4. Moses Rogers, West Farms, do. do. 
" 5. Lewis G. Morris, Fordham, do. do. 
I ** 6. Oliver Cromwell, do, do. do. 

• ^ 7. (withdrawn.) 

*' 8. Henry Moore, Ithaca, Tompkins ca horses. 
I " 9. C. Bathsate, jr., Morrisania, W. co. do. 
I ** 10. Jeremiah Tiers, Yonkers, do. oxen. 

** 11. Corns. Bergen, Brooklyn, Kings co. horses. 



Thev all started off in gay style, and acconn 
plished the work in even less time than was ex- 
pected, the teaois dropping out in the following 
order: No. 4 first, 9 second, 11 third, 6 fourth, 2, 
3, and 10, nearly together, fifth ; Na 8 sixth. No. 
1 seventh. No. o last Na 8, was a side hill plow ; 
No. 9, BurrelPs wheel plow ; No. 11, Mr. Bergen's 
own plow; No. 4, did the work in 19 minutes ; 
No. 9, in 19 minutes, 6 seconds; the longest time 
was 30 minutes. 

The Committee awarded the premiums as fol- 
lows: 

First premium of silver cup to John Ray, Mor- 
risania, Westchester county. 

Second da silver medal to Motes Rogers, of 
West Farms, Westchester county. 

Third da diploma to Matthew Ray, West 
Farms, da 

After the matches were over the Hon. Henry 
Meigs made the speech on the occasion; Mr. 
Ellsworth, of Connecticut, -also addressed the as- 
sembly. The Committees adioumed to Berrian's 
tavern, at Fordham, and dineo, and then declared 
the premiums. 

Altbgether the seventeenth exhibition of the 
American Institute was hif hly attractive, and more 
varied than usual. We shall give the list of pre- 
miums next month. 



QUEENS COUNTY SHOW. 

Tms came oflf at the pleasant village of Jamaica, 
on the lOih of October. The weather was very 
fine, and so far as the crowds of highly respect- 
able people of both sexes were concerned, it 
was a capital show. But the animals present 
were few and a very unfair representation of what 
Queens county is able to turn out ; but so long as 
our farmers are contented to make their appear- 
ance at such places, and boast of what they nave 
**£lot at home,^^ and lament then that they did not 
bring them forward, we must ever expect to see a 
poor exhibition. Of the stock present, the best 
display by far was in horses ; and the next best in 
Durham cattle. There were also some good 
grades and natives on the ground. Of sheep and 
swine very few were present, and only one pair of 
mules. 
The seeds and grain, at the court-house, were 
hly to be commended, especially the com, 
which was the most superb and varied display 
we have yet seen at any show whatever. The 
vegetable department, we think, was quite equal 
to that of seeds. Fruit we noticed in ^reat abim- 
dance and variety. A quince was exhibited weiffh- 
inff 26 ounces, and 13 apples weighing 15^ lbs. 
The quince beats all they have recentlv been 
boasting about in Massachusetts, the largest 
there weighing onlv 23 ounces. The butter ex- 
hibited struck us as being quite superior; of cheese 
we scarcely saw any. The domestic fabrics gave 
evidence of the taste and industry of the ladies in 
Queens coimty, and it afiprded us g^t pleasure to 
notice so many of them present, taking such interest 
as they seemed to in the whole exhibition. We 
can not but think this one of the pleasantest fea» 
tures of such shows, and we trust that the ladies 
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will ooodniie their good offices in their behalf. 
The floral departmeQt was well filled, coosideriog 
the season. We were particularir struck with a 
magnificent ccxnacopia, exhibited by Mr. Samuel 
Youngs, of Oyster Bay. The exterior of it was 
an envelope oif splendid dahlias, beautifol roses, 
and quite a Tarietjr of other ch<»ce flowers. The 
horn was filled with grapes, pears, peaches, and 
strawberries, and as it rested on the diow-stand 
it seemed indeed a horn of plenty. Mr. Furman, 
of Brooklyn, made the speech on the occasion, 
which was well receired by a larve auditory. 

We were highlv gratified by being present at 
this county show, but we think it woolu be better 
if the whole of Looff Island would imite in one. 
If the people would do this, and turn out with 
what they have ** got at home," they would make 
a superb show, and one which would draw a con- 
siderable concourse of risiters from the neighbor- 
ing counties, and especially from this city. We 
hare not room to give even the most important 
premiums, nor do we think this particularly n^ 
cessary, since they appeared in several of the county 
papers. 

PREMATURE BIRTHS. 

All animals after casting their youn^jp prema- 
turely, are liable not to breed soon again. The 
reason is, that the womb and the parts connected 
with it are injured by the unnatural parturition, and 
require time to strengthen. If, therefore, as soon as 
the females come in heat they are aja^in put to 
the male, conception is not likely to loUow. To 
remedy this, we have kept them away from the 
male, however often they might desire him, till 
the womb had time to strengthen, when they 
would again become breeders. K the females 
were mares or cows, we kept them from the 
male six months, or sometimes a yter or more ; if 
a ewe, four to eight months; if a sow, three to 
six months or more. During this time they were 
well fed and cared for, and a short time before be- 
inff put to breed, reduced to a moderate condition. 
The male now made use of, we selected for being 
rather young than old, and as yigoroos an animsu 
as possible. After conception, the animals were 
kept quiet, and great care taken not to have them 
placed under the same circumstances as they were 
when first overtaken with premature births ; as it 
must be recollected, that like causes would be 
liable to produce like effects. 

KEEPING PUMPKINS. 

PuMFEiMS for stock are best kept in a dry loft 
with the flooring quite open, so as to allow the 
air to circulate as freely as possible between them. 
Were it not that they take up so much room, we 
should prefer storing them m a single tier ; but 
usually, for want of this, when a la^ crop is to 
be secured, they must be piled upon each other. 
In this case, we would recommend their not beinff 
placed more than three or four deep. If piled 
together in too larae heaps, they gather moisture 
and rot rapidly. When nrozen, they may be pre- 
served a long time; bat they should be cooked 



before giving them to the stock, otherwise they 
may do them great injury. On the whole* we 
prefer feeding our pumpkins as fast as jpoestble a^ 
ter ripening, and before the cold weather sets io. 
They are of a cool, waterv nature, and unless 
cooked, we doubt whether tney are near as bene- 
ficial to animals in frosty weather as they are 
when it is milder, or indeed any kind of fruit oi 
root, though stock of a good breed will usually dc 
well upon theoL 

FATTINO ANIMALS. 

As cold weather is rapidly coming oo, now is 
the time for the farmer to push forward the lu- 
ting of his animals as rapidly as possible. IBs 
bedfand mutton ought to be in the market by the 
end of the month ; and the pork as soon as the 
weather is cold enouffh to cool the hogs oflf weii, 
and tbe cutting and sdting can be prosecuted with- 
out endangering the tainting of the meat. Out 
farmers little know how mudi they lose by not Cut- 
ting their animals early in the fall. First, ihey &t 
25 to 50, and some assert even 100 per cent, fittto 
in mild weather than they do in severe cold, on 
the same amount of food. What a great saviag 
this would be. Second, by feeding out roots 
and grain as fiist as ripe and gathered, it saves ^ 
trouble and risk of st<mn|[. Third, the animak 
are more comfortable, and it is less labor to pre- 
pare their food for them, and feed and keep thran 
clean, during November than later. Lastlv, the 
meat which first comes to market usoalif oriags 
the highest price ; and at any rate, if sdio three 
months in advance of his neighbors, one at least 
saves that amount of interest on the money he gcu 
for his produce, beside considerable risk ia keep- 
ing the animals themselves. 

PRICES OF FANCY POULTRY. 
Having been so frequenilr asked the prices of 
fancy birds, weffive them below ar aearir as pos- 
sible. It must l>e premised, however, that Uiey 
vary greatly according tt> their bein^ scarce or 
plenty in market, and also accordmg to the 
kind, and rhe fancy of breeders. To these prices 
should be ad&d posta«;e of letters, if not prepaid ; 
caging, cartage, and shipping ; all of wh£eh mat- 
ters are pretty sufikiently troublesome. 
PigeooSy faa-tails, perpair, - $1 25 ts 2 50 
tamblers, « - -100«<200 
En^h poQteis, - 4 00 « 7 00 
carriers, per pair, - - 5 00 ^ 20 00 
Dncks of difierent kinds, per pair, 2 00 « 4 00 
Bantam fowls, « 1 00 <* 2 tM) 

Poland do « 2 50 «« 3 50 

Dorking do << 4 00 « 5 00 

Small China geese, ^ 3 00 « 4 00 

Large do do ^ 5 00 ' B 00 

Bremen do « 2 00 «' 4 Oi 

Wild, do <« 5 00 « 6 00 

Goinea or AfVican goose, ^ 10 00 << 15 00 
Turkeys, pore white, « 2 50 « 4 01 

Rabbits, accordmg to variety, << 1 00 « 10 00 

Dorkings, with the ezeeptioii of a few cocki, we 
aresorry to say, can not be had this year. Several 
persons in this vidnity have made 
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to breed a few dozen pain for sale next season, 
and we hope a year hence those who are in want 
<^ them can be supplied. The small China geese 
priced aboTe, are very fine and bloodlike, are as 
liardjr as ducks, and said to be as great layors. 

The TEMinsssBS Aobiculturist.— We have of- 
ten requested our cotemporaries, when inserting 
anything in their journals, to which they wished 
to call our attention, as an act of courtesy, not only 
to mark it, but to fold up the paper witn the said 
marked article outside, so that it may immediately 
be seen ; otherwise, as we have little time to be- 
stow upon our exchanges, it will be very likely to 
pass unregarded. We are indebted to a friend for 
|K>inting out several articles to us in the T. A., 
which we now proceed to notice. 

Who if Amerieus f To this question of the 
Tennessee Agriculturist, we answer, that is best 
icnown to ourselves. If for any particular reason, 
"we choose to insert anonymous cooununications, 
we shall do so ; and all questions of what and who 
the authors are, we shall consider as impertinences 
which had better be addressed to some other quar- 
ter. But if the T. A. <* claims to know" who 
Amerieus is, we wonder it should give itself the 
trouble of asking. 

Another point As Amerieus does not own a 
single '< dd Merino'* to our knowledge, and does 
not very soon expect to, we suspect that the T. A. 
"will be obliged to wait sometime before it sees an 
** advertisem^Dkt appear" from him, " offering some 
for sale;" nor can he very well now be engaged 
** in writing up his own sheep," however much he 
may be supposed " to undervalue his neighbors." 
There are some folks in this world who seem to 
entertain the opinion, that no one can move, sf^ak, 
or write, unless he has an interested motive in so 
doing. 

South-Down V8. Orandee^s Wao/.-*-The same 
paper above, asserts, that it can show samples of 
South-Down wool of a better quality than those i( 
has from Grandee. We do not Know what the edi- 
tor of the Tennessee Agriculturist may have in his 
possession, but here is an offer, viz : we will give 
him one thousand dollars for every pure bred 
South-Down sheep that he will deliver to us in 
this city within a year, whose whole fleece clean 
washed, not to say *' is better," but within TEN 
CENTS per ponno, as fine as samples of wool of 
Chrandee's fleece which we can produce, or indeed 
that are as good as the poorest Rambouillet 
fleece which can be found in the Hartford flock. 
The South-Down is acknowledged to be one of 
the hardiest sheep, and handsomest formed, in ex- 
istence; the mutton, also, b very superior ; if to 
these good qualities they can now show them in 
Tennessee, of such superior wool, they have a 
treasure indeed which our breeders here would 
be very glad to diare with them, even at the most 
extravagant prices. 

LSCTURVS UPON AOBICULTUBAL ChEUISTRT 

aHOMo THB Farmers.— We have recently received 
a letter from Pr. Raymond, of Buffalo, stating that 



it is his intention to make a tour through differ^t 
parts of the state the ensuinf winter, for the pur- 
poee of delivering a course of chemical lectures to 
the fiurmers, and arouse their attention to the 
study of so much of this important science as can 
be made practically beneficial to them. The course 
will consist of from six to ten lectures. Each lec- 
ture will be delivered independent of the others. 
Admittance for each person, one shilling in the 
villages, and 25 cents in the cities. Before Agri- 
cultural Clubs, ^ per night, for which he wUl 
give 50 tickets. These terms are extremely low, 
and as Dr. Raymond is quite conversant with his 
subject, we really hope tnat the farmers will en^ 
courage him with a tuU attendance upon his lec- 
tures, wherever he may be found among them. 

Wool Exported to Ettrofe. — One hundren 
bales, containing 20,000 lbs. of fine Saxon Merino 
wool, grown in the United States, was exported 
to England in the Patrick Henry, sailed oth of 
October. It was stated in the papers that sixty 
cents per pound was paid for it, out this was a 
mistake, the purchaser only gave about fifty cents. 
This price, however, is a remunerating one, and 
sheep may be made to net $2 per head per annum 
on the arerage, which is a ffood business for the 
farmer, paying much better uan srain and grass, 
or fatting pork, at present rates. We hope to see 
our floclu yearly increase. 

To OUR REAiiBRs.-~We are particularly desirous 
of having our fourth volume superior to anv of its 
predecessors, and hope, therefore, that all who 
can give us new matters of fact, experiments of 
any kind, or communications interesting to the 
agriculturist on subjects not vet particularly 
touched upon in this paper, will not hesitate to 
do so at once. We are likewise desirous to 
obtain drawings of plants, vegetables, and animals ; 
any new agricultural implements, or improve- 
ments in them ; houses, bams, sheds, piggeries, and 
poultry-houses ; plans of division farms ; fences, 
gates, and indeea anything appertaining to agri- 
culture; ail of whicn, if not too costly, we will 
get engraved as illustrations to this periodicaL 
We hope that our friends will not hesitate in 
these matters. They must recollect that this 
journal has a wide circulation, luid what appears 
very common and familiar to some, is strange and 
new to others, and regarded and perused with 
much interest and instruction. 

AoRicxTLTURAL ExFORTS.~It will be secn from 
the following table of imports of American bee( 
pork, lard, and cheese, into Liverpool, the vear 
ending August 31st, that our exports of these 
articles, from almost nothing three years ago, have 
become quite important ; and what is more to the 
purpose, we think they are very likely to increase 
m nearly an equal ratio for three years to come. 
BEEF. PORK. LARD. CHEESE. 
brlt, ties. hrlM, ttcs, Jtrli, kegt. eska, bxs. 
1842, 3,367 9,113 60 2,125 39,174 1,841 4,798 

1843 6 457 2,083 8,001 33 12,386 22,867 2,105 8,619 

1844 9 812 10 789 15,933 33 25,585 30^425 6|504 22^ 
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POSTAGE— FRANKING. 

In ming the rates of postage in the Agricultu- 
rist AJmanac, Mr. Alien states that '^ members of 
Confess receive and send letters free^ daring and 
for sixty days before and after session of Congress." 
If he will look into the *' amended'' P. 0. law, he 
will see that they have the franking privilege 
during the whole vacation of Congress. And 
moreover, that for certain kinds of* correspondence 
they are not limited to the ''half ounce" (a) bntmay 
send and receive free any package, nothing being 
said about weight. This is an additional reason 
why we should urge on the P. 0. reform. ** M. 
C.'s" have not forgotten to provide ibr themselves, 
if they have forgotten [neglected] the tax-payers— 
the people. H. 

(a) Post Masters are confined to the ''half 
ounce" franking privilege ; members of Congress 
can at all times frank two ounces ; and heavier 
documents, such as piano-fortes, cases of books, 
hu^e packages of political pamphlets, old dothesy 
and linen sent home to be washed^ they set done 
by a stretch of the law through the Clerk of the 
House also free. 

0gc(nattttf Cs Jkttbmi— Ifs. 2. 

Draining, — About two weeks since, during my 
attendance of the aonual show of the Highland 
Agricultural Society, held this year in Glasgow, I 
had the pleasure or hearing an address upon drain- 
ing, from Mr. Smith of Deanston, who is in this 
country considered an oracle upon that subject. 
So far as my knowledge extends, I was the only 
American present, but I wished that his observa- 
tions might have been heard by every fanner of 
our country. My sketch must be brief and there- 
fore imperfect, yet it may nevertheless present an 
outline of an address, which coming from such a 
source, is most worthy of confidence. 

Mr. Smith commenced, by stating that the chief 
evil we have to contend with, arises from the rain 
that fails upon the surface. The plan of forming 
high narrow ridges is but a partial remedy : the 
crop may be good upon the crown of the ridge, but 
the furrow and lower parts ^t a double share of 
water and are always infenor ; besides, the rain 
running over the surface washes out and carries 
away a part of the manure and of the soluble and 
most valuable portions of the soil. Water idways 
forms a level, and accumulates at a certain dis- 
tance below the surface ; when a field is drained 
thoroughly, this level b removed to the bottom of 
the diains. The rains falling upon the surface 
descend to the level and flow sideways to the 
drains. In the stiffest clay soils, this takes place, 
for such soils shrink in drying, and thus gradually 
become intersected with cracks, so that they are 
often found to drain quicker than any others. As 
the water passes down, of course the air follows, 
and fills up the vacuum ; in this manner a supply 
of fresh air is introduced into the soil and obtains 
access to the roots of the plants. Noxious sub- 
stances also, such as oxide of iron, which always 
accumulate below the level of the water, and form 
a harrier to the downward progress of the roots, 
are gradually dissolved and carried down the 



I drains, thus purifying a great depth of soil, and 
placing within reach of H 



^ the growing crop an i 

naostM stratum of earth. Extensive experie 
during the excessive dry weather of the last i 
son, has shown that dramed fields withstand the 
drought &r better than the undrained. Facts pre- 
viously cited show how this is to be accoonted for. 
On the drained land, the roots may descend ia 
search of water the whole depth of the drains, and 
encotrater no noxious substance; while on un- 
drained, they soon find something which checks 
their growth. 

The top of the drain should be below the limit 
of the subsoil plow. With tiles 21 feet for the 
bottom may answer, but 3 feet is better. They 
should be laid ofi* in parallel lines straight down 
the hill. There is no necessity fas oblique lines 
to cut ofi* the springs ; the water always finds its 
level, and each parallel drain discharges itself at 
great advantage. They should be between 16 and 
21 feet apart; closer than 16 feet they m\Ax let 
off the water too freely, without filterii^ sufficient ; 
it ought to pass into the drains perfectly elemr. In 
particular cases, of course, undulations (^ soi&ce 
make catch-drains necessary. The great pomt in 
cutting, is to make the drains as narrow as poaa- 
ble, a turn of the plow may take out 8 or 9 inches 
at first and a narrow spaue do the rest. Stooe 
drains \t properly executed are as effective as tiles. 
They shoula be made of stones broken to the size 
of a hen's e%g and need no open space at the bot- 
tom. Great care is to be taken in covering; the 
best material is a thin turC carefully cut and over- 
lapped ; the earth should be tramped upon it and 
filled to the surface as compactly as possible. 
From 6 to 8 inches and even less, en broken stone 
are perfectly effectual, and drains of this descrip- 
tion have been found in excellent order 20 years 
after they were made. Much stress is laid upon 
beating and compacting the soil above the stones; 
no water should find its way into the drain except 
from the side. If tiles are used thej should have 
soles ; economy should not come m cooqietition 
with security. 

When the soil is well drained, the next step is 
to stir it as deeply and thoroughly as poseihle ; for 
this purpose the subsoil plow is the best impl^ 
ment. Care should be taken, however, in case of 
tenacious clay soils to wait for a year or two, as 
hasty subsoihng of them would produce very bad 
effects. In some stony land it might be necessary 
to use the spade or fork. As the subsoil becomes 
ameliorated by the action of water and access of 



air, it may, by trench plowing, be with great bene- 
fit gradually brought up. Mr. Smith has attaued 
on his own farm a workable depth of 16 inches 
of good mould. 

I have now given the principal points of this 
lecture, which, delivered at the close of a public 
breakfast of the Highland society, was listened to 
with marked attention by a large audience. Each 
position was strengthened hyfactsy drawn either 
from the extensive experience of llhe speaker or 
that of others. At the close, the chairman, the 
Duke of Montrose corroborated the aasertkm of 
Mr. Smith that drained land b(Hre drought hciMr 
than undrained. 
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The ^eat body of Americao fanners, though 
recQgnisiDff perhaps in general terms the irnpor- 
taoce of this aobject, have rery little idea or its 
real extent, only thinking of drains in connexion 
with bogs and swamps ; they would be surprised 
to hear that a very large proportion of their culti- 
vaUd fields would be at once doubled in value by 
the introduction of drains. It is considered in this 
ooontry that the increased value of two years' 
crops, or at the most three, repays the whole out- 
lay. Some high authorities contend that all land 
would be benefited by drains. I am hardly pre* 
pared to say this ; but am most desirous that our 
nrmers should not fall behind those of this coun- 
try in their attention to so important a subject. 

John P. NoRtoN. 

Edinburgh August 21, 1844. 

PLANT-UCE DESTROYED BY LADYBIRDS. 

To no man is the study of natural histor)r of 
more practical benefit than to the agriculturist, 
that he ma3r learn what are his real enemies, and 
how to distinguish friends from foes. I once saw 
^ a gentleman of wealth and intellifi^ence, in the 
south, busily engaged in picking off from his cot- 
ton and desuro]ring the ladybirds (coccinella). On 
my inquiring the reason, he informed me that the 
cotton was mfested with hosts of plant-lice {aph' 
ides), and that they were produced from these 
beetles. He was confirmed m this opinion by the 
two being always associated together. Wherever 
the lice were, there was the ladvbird. He was 
quite astonished when I informed him that the 
aphides constitute the regular and sole food of the 
ladybird, which seeks them out and devours tliem 
continually, and that he had been promoting the 
breed of a pernicious insect, by blindly destroying 
another race which God had appointed to keep 
them down. Canadian Naturalist. 

WOOL-GROWING. 

Ths&e is erery evidence that we shall have for 
years to come, a large and profitable demand for 
wool. The establismnent of a reasonable protec- 
tive tariff for the raw material, as well as the 
manufactured article, will, if persevered in, of 
which we can not allow ourselv& to entertain a 
doubt, afford remuneratinff prices to the woel- 
growers of our countnr, till we have reached a 

Sroduction fully equivalent to the demand. What 
ata may be assumed, as fnmishiiu^ a conect esti- 
mate of the proper maximum of supply, would 
probably puzzle ine shrewdest writers on political 
economy. We have, as elements properly enters 
ing into this estimate, 

1. The ;quantity now raised in the United 
States beyond the coarse Smyrna and South Ameri- 
can wools, costing 7 cents and under per lb., at the 
place whence last imported, on which the duty 
^ now levied is 3 cents per lb., and 5 per cent. duty. 
On all wool costing over 7 cents per lb., the 
doty is 3 cents per lb., and 30 per cent ad valorem. 
^ 2. The gradual substitution of a better grade 

^ of wool, (as the supplv augments and becomes 
[ cheaper,) for carpeu, blankets, and many of the 
^ coarser fiibrics» which are now made irom the 



coarse wool above-mentioned ; as it is an establish- 
ed fact, that an equal weight of a fine staple, is 
much more durable than the same quantity of an 
inferior grade. 

3. The supply of the finer sorts of Saxon wool, 
now imported for the best qualities of broadcloth, 
cassimeres, &c I am not aware of the quantity 
of this description of wool annually imported under 
our present tariff, but judge it to be considerable, 
from the fact that I was assured last year, bv a 
manufacturer, that he had just ordered 50,000 Ids. ; 
and a dealer told roe that he had imported from 
London (the great wool market not only for Ens- 
land, but for the continent of Europe also) a mucn 
larger amount, for consumption in the eastern 
states, during the last season. 

4. The rapid increase of our own woollen manu- 
facturers, (our tariff remaining as it is,^ and the 
manufacturing within ourselves, of nearly ail the 
finer descripuons now imported, of broadcloths, 
cassimeres, fancy goods, shawls, hocking, carpets, 
and rugs of the choicest qualities, (Brussels, Royal 
Wiltons, Bcc.,) blankets, worsted stuffs, bombazets, 
bombazines, mousselines de laine, &c., &c; the 
raw material for which, is in all cases, furnished 
of a foreign growth. 

5. The increasing demand from the increase of 
our population. 

6. A demand augmented beyond the ratio of in- 
creasing population, consequent upon the prosperi- 
ty of the country and the diffusion of^ wealth, 
which must inevitably accrue to our country, if we 
have the wisdom to maintain our present pacific 
relations abroad, and our protective policy at home. 

7. The application of woollen fabrics to new 
and unforeseen purposes, as our manufacturers ad- 
vance ; such as their use by paper-makers, carriage- 
makers, &c ; and their substitution for leather, 
cotton, silk, furs, kc 

8. The eventual exportation of wool, and the 
manufiictured article to foreign countries. 

That the exportation of wool from the United 
States is not a remote or improbable event, the 
policy of our own and foreign nations continuing 
as they now are, will satisfactorily appear to intef 
iigent minds, on a slight investigation. We have, 
as peculiar advantages for the production of wool 
in this country, 

1. Millions of acres c^ unoccupied land, every 
way precisely adapted to this object, a large por- 
tion of which, is not suited to any other profitable 
production. Thus we have, in addition to the 
measureless acres of prairie and other fertile, tilla- 
ble land in the west and south, the great chain of 
the Allegany and its cdlatend mountains, reach- 
ing through twelve degrees of latitude and as 
many of longitude, throughout nearly their whole 
length and breadth, but especially as they recede 
from the north ; all of which vast piles, and the 
innumerable Talleys that everywhere skirt their 
sides, and which are now entirely unused, or occu- 
pied only to a very limited extent, are destined 
ere lonff, to the support of countless flocks. 

2. The adaptation of our soil and climate to the 
growth of a fine staple of wool ; and the foregoing, 
together with a dry and rolling surface of land, 
and innumerable suppliet ci fresh water, which 
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almott eveiywhere abound, secure to sheep a 
healthful growth, and rigorous ooostitutioii. 

3. The ecoDomy of Ubor iu producing wooL 
The average time of an intelligent, able-bodied 
man throu^out the year, will, on a good farm, 
well arranged for the purpose, and with suitable 
fixtures, provide the winter food, and give all the 
attention required, to a flock of 500 at the north, 
600 in the middle, and probably, even more than 
this in the southern states. 

We have examples the present season, of a 
choice Saxon flock producing 2^ lbs. of wool each, 
at an average price of 68 cents, or nearly 9^ per 
head ; and of another Merino flock producing over 
5 lbs. per head at 48 cents, or $2.50 each. This 
would yield, for the productive labor of a single 
individual, inclusive of capital Sex the flock, land, 
and fixtures, (and many flock-masters consider the 
lambs a full equivalent for all theae,) from $1,000 
to $1,500 per ;annum. What other agricultural 
occupation will produce one half as mwh I The 
above statement is predicated on the choicest 
sheep; but as these are as easily supported as the 
worst, it is not presuming too much on the intelli- 
fence of Americans, to supfjose thev will not long 
hesitate to follow where it is maaiiest their inter- 
est leads. 

4. The cheapness of transportation. A pound 
of good wool in an European market is worth from 
30 to 100 cents, and some, when thoroughly 
cleansed, even much more than this. Flour and 
grain is worth from 2 to 4 cenu per lb., and beef, 
pork, cheese, lard, &c, from 5 to 10 cents ; and 
although from its increased bulk the former may 
be charged at double the ship-fireiffht of the latter, 
yet this would be hardly appreciable in its market 
value ; while, with the other agricultural products, 
it sometimes reaches beyond SO per cent, of their 
worth, even in the place of consumption. 

5. England is the great wool market fiir the 
world, and although it is computed she has 
50,000,000 of sheep, they but partially supply her 
own manufacturers. Axid England maniinictures 
a vast amount of the finest kinds of wool, scarcely 
a pound of which she raises within her own island 
territory. Her supply for all this comes from 
abroad, and after the quantity sent by her Aus- 
tralian and other provinces, she will as readily 
take of the United Sutes as an^ foreign nation. 
It is probable that a large portion of her sheep 
lands are unsuited to the production of fine wool, 
and it is certain her management and policy are 
decidedly against it. Food for her milhoos of hu- 
man beings, as well as food for her woollen ma- 
chinery, is her object ; hence her policv, and the 
almost universal practice of keepb^ tne mutton 
sheep, theloogand middle wools, neither of which 
can ever make an]rthing but the coarser fabrics. 
The duty now levied on wool in Ekigland is but 
one cent per lb. on its value of 24 cents or under, 
and two cents per lb. on wool coating over 24 cenu 
per lb. 

6. The restrictive policy adopted almost through- 
out Europe, with regard to our agricultural prod- 
ucts, while they amount to an entire prohibition 
of nearly «very article of human consumption, 
(wholesome, nutritious, and abundant food, being 



generally deemed by their rulers articles of sopei^ 
fluity to the ruled,) yet what is essenual to them 
as articles of traflk or manufiicture, oat of which 
money can be made, as cotton, wool, te., they 
readily admit on fiivorable terms. A large part oi 
Europe is now so fully stocked with people, as to 
be incapable of multiplying sheep in the ratio of 
the demand for their fleeces. And if the peace 
policy is to be continued there, as we see no im- 
probability of its beinff, its increase of inhabitants 
must soon drive out sheep where they now exist. 
The ratio of tupplv will be, therefore, iavendy as 
the demand, where, then, can that defidency 
be as well made up as in America I and what 
more latioaal than for the shepherds of hundreds 
there, -to transfer their flocks to this country, and 
become the shepherds of thousands here ? 

With all our peculiar advantages then, of cheap 
land, every way adapted in climate, soil, and posi- 
tion, to the healthful maturitv of the animal, and 
the perfection of the suple of'^the wool ; the large 
returns for the labor bestowed; the trifling coat of 
transportation ; the incapacity of the largest manu- 
fiicturing kingdom in the world, (now and always 
most n^y imd most extensively connected with 
us in commerce,) for raising any of the fine wools, 
which enter largely into lier consumption ; and 
finallv, the restrictive policy of foreign nations, 
which exclude our bread-stufis and eatables, but 
admit, wherever they can use them advantageous- 
ly, the raw material for their manufiu^tnres, there 
is every probability, ere long, of a large demand 
for wool abroad. 

One word to our sheep-ov^ers, as to the kind 
of wool to be grown. Tne finer you can get the 
wool, with a lar^ fieece, and good constitution in 
the animal bearing it, the more profit. In the 
neighborhood of good markets for mutton, there 
is an exception in favor of the mutton sheep, to the 
extent of the demand for the carcase. And it is 
probable there can be thus raised, all the looff 
wools required for our worsted stuffs ; if not, it 
will be profitable extending the long woola into 
the interior, to the full supply of that demand. 
But remote from markets, the best Merinos, and 
most hardy Saxons, are beyond all doubt the most 
profitable. It will pay liberally to the flock-mas- 
ter, to select the very best the United Sutes afford 
and we could wish, and hope, thejr may see their 
own interest in immediately selecting some of the 
best specimens from the royal flocks in France and 
Spain, to refresh and re-invigorate the flocks, im- 
paired by injudicious mixtures in our own countty. 

It may be proper enough to add, that soil has 
much to do with the soAness and perfection of the 
fleece. A clay or loamy soil improves the fibte 
of the wool, making it finer and more soft and 
pliable; a sandy or silicious, and a calcareous or 
limestone soil, renders it stiff and harsh. The 
first improves, the last deteriorates, not only the 
fleece of the individual, but also the progeny. 
Thus, time may produce an essential change in 
the character of the race, without reference to nnv 
other consideration, than the quality of the sou 
on which they are reared and sustained. 

Climate, and the rutting time, we oo^t to look 
to also, on every philosophical prineiple»aahavii« 
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aa infloence od the 6bn of wool. No exoeptioD 
oeeors to us of animals ia equatorial regions, po»- 
sesaing a large, dose, and fine oorerinff ; and none 
in the aretic, of sach as hare thin*, hairy coats. 
Nature seems to have made no exceptions to this 
most rational and merciful arrangement. Should 
we not therefore look, with e?ery probability, to 
oar fine*wooUed sheep sustaining the character of 
thair fleece at the north, and to a deterioration of 
the same class at the south, in future generations ? 
We know that the reverse of this is claimed by 
some obsenrittg and intelligent breeders of much 
experience, but we apprehend without sufficient 
data. We can easily conceive of sheep removed 
•oathward, improving the softness of their fleece 
from the increased perspiration and yolk thrown 
into it, from the higher temperature to which they 
are subjected. But this is a forced and unnatural 
effect, which nature, bv her slow yet certain 
operations, we think, will effectually exert herself 
in removing from successive generauoos. By taking 
advantage of the period of conception, and having 
this take place when the parenu are under the 
influence of the severest cold of the climate, which 
should be continued with the dam during gesta- 
UoB, if possible, may we not expect that the toBtus 
will have impressed upon it^ which it will maintain 
through its maturity, a constitution and covering 
best suited to the condition of its incipient existence ? 
Reason, we think, must teach us to look for such 
a result ; and by this means, the prejudicial eflects 
of climate may be arrested, or partially postponed ; 
though in the end, the forementioned result seems 
inevitable. What but the scorching sun of Africa 
has given its present constitution to the ne^ro ; 
and the mildness of the temperate zones the char- 
aeter and constitution of the Circassian and Euro- 
pean races ? It is readily admitted, that the moun* 
tainous region of the south is not liable to this ob- 
jection, as their increasing altitude diminishes the 
temperature, and is a fulTequivalent to a removal 
north. Nor do I see any reasonable objection to 
Che rearing of the fine-wooUed sheep on the low 
lands <k the sooth, as any anticipated deterioration 
of suple, may be, in a ^reat degree, obviated by 
the use o€ bucks reared in the north. 

When the great advantage is considered, of 
the ease and economy of renovating soils and sus- 
taining them in a high degree of fertility, by the 
keeping of sheep, I need not urge the system upon 
tke midligent agriculturist. Indeed, where lands 
have been eropj^ interminably, with wheat, rye, 
and com, at the north, and wheat, com, tobacco, 
and cotton, at the south, I know ai no other self- 
sustaining mtem of renovation, that can be 
adopted. Lime and plaster, where economically 
obtained, may do it partially, but other manures 
will be necessary to carry out the work of regen- 
eration. Where shall they be procured at a cost 
that wiH enable their owners to sustain a sutecess- 
lai competition with the occupants of newer and 
more fertile lands, somewhat more remote ? We 
can conceive of nothing more suited to the object 
than sheep. They dean the land of almost every 
Boxious weed, drop most of their manure on the 
highest lands, whete most needed, and require 
little attaotioo, for all of which they pay doable; 



first, in the produce of a iamb, and second, in their 
fleece. They are also certain to build up, in an 
intelligent, industrious community, a manufac- 
turing policy, which gives a profitable and pleas- 
ant employment to a supemumerarv population ; 
affords an enlarged market for miscellaneous agri- 
cultural productions, and, in addition to all their 
collateral advantages, furnishes to the country, 
their fabrics at a cost, lessened by all the expenses 
of a double transportation. Surely, it is needless 
to urge the adoption of a system, fraught with so 
many advantages, upon the intelligent planters of 
the south and west, a people who lutve, in less than 
half a century, extended the annual production of 
cotton, fVom 2,000,000 to 600,000,000 lbs. The en- 
ergy displayed in auffmentiog a sinjgle crop, three 
hundred-fold, tn so brief a time, is adequate to 
the successful adoption of any policy, commended 
to them by so many intrinsic advantages. 

R. L. Allbk* 
B^ffalQ, Sept. 20, 1844. 



MANURE OF PIGEONS. 

Whilx the ships of England and America are 
coursing the oceans in pursuit of guano, I would 
call the attention of our agriculturists, to a manure 
of similar origin, and possessing the same proper^ 
ties, that abounds in many places in their own for^ 
ests ; which may be had tor the labor of collecting. 
I allude to the droppings of the wild pigeon. It 
is well known that these birds live together in 
flocks of myriads according to Audubon, that their 
sojoum at a place is not limited by the season but 
by the supply of food. This great naturalist re- 
marks that he has seen the earth covered by their 
evacuations, like snow to the depth of several 
inches. The use of this manure is of very an- 
cient origin. During the great famine that pre- 
vailed in Samaria, in the time of Elisha, (2 Kings 
vL 25,) the fourth of a cab of dole's dung sold for 
five pieces of silver. It is highly prized in Persia 
at this dav. Many pigeon-houses are constructed 
for the sole purpose of collecting the droppioffs of 
the birds. It is there used for manuring melons ; 
the finest in the world are raised in that country. 
In Belgium it is applied as a top-dressing to flax. 
They pay for it at the rate of five cenu for the 
evacuation of each bird for the year. 

The great value of the discharges of birds as 
a manure, arises from their urine being deposited 
with their fteces. In animals the salts of unne are 
separated by the kidneys in solution in water, the 
secretion passes down and collects in the bladder. 
In buds, on the contrary, the salts of urine are 
separated by the kidneys m a solid form with water 
barely sufficient to convey them through the tube 
to the common outlet. Birds have no urinary blad- 
der. The white portion of their evacuation comes 
from the kidney and is essentially the same salts 
that may be obtained from human urine by evap- 
oration. The colored part comes from the intes* 
tines, and is disposed to undergo fermentatioa. 
During this change some of the salts are decom- 
posed, and a portion is wa^ed into the soiL The 
remainder which will not admit of these changes, 
is the most valuable to the agriculturist. 
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^ I have hkve examined a portion of the eracna- 
tioiis of the domestic pigeon. It contains una 
(which majr be considered as carbonate of am- 
monia,) muriate of ammonia, phosphate of lime, 
phosphate of ammonia, and magnesia, uric acid, 
and a large proportion of regetable and animal 
matter in the ihost favorable state to become the 
food of plants. In collecting this manure, a por- 
tion of the soil should be taken up with ir, as it 
contains a part of the soluble salts. I consider this 
substance of about one tenth the ralue of guano. 
That one ton of it to the acre would be a good 
dressing for wheat or any other crop that requires 
much nitrogen or phosphoric acid. 

Charles H. Raymond, M. D. 
Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry. 
Buffalo, Sept. 16, 1844. 

GUANO MANUKE. 

Guano, whether from Peru or Africa, ma^ be 
se^Mirated into two marked and important kuds 
or ingredients : the volatile, or easily eyaporable, 
and the fixed or permanent ingredients. 

The volatile ingredients are those which evapo- 
rate readily at the common temperature of the at- 
mosphere, which contain the ammonia of the 
guano, and are the nitrogenous or azotised ingre- 
dients. They consist chiefly of carbonate, oxal- 
ate, phosphate, zxidhumate m ammonia ; they are 
contained in all barn-yard and stable mahure, and 
are of the utmost importance to vegetation, for 
there is not a portion of the vegetable without ni- 
trogen in some shape or other ; they powerfully 
excite vegetable action, and are consequently in- 
dispensable to produce a luxuriance of growth. It 
is to this azotised ingredient that is diiefly to be 
attributed the surprising e^owth of plants watered 
with solution of guano, lor neariy all these am* 
moniacal ingredients are soluble in water. Be- 
fore I quit this subject let me say a few words on 
the humate of ammonia. 

Of all the nitrogenous compounds, this retains 
the ammonia with the greatest tenacity — humus 
is found in all soils which contain organic matter. 
What a wise provision of nature, that an ingre- 
dient in almost every soil should be able so tena^ 
ciously to retain the substance indispensable to 
vegetation, ammonia, which is poured down in 
every shower of rain, exists in ever^ flake of snow. 
The plants have the power to extract it from its 
combination with humus then just at they want 
it, and the rich manure of snow water is no longer 
a fable ; for the ammonia is retained in the snow 
b^ the coldness of the temperatitre, until the ge- 
nial warmth of spring sets it free to promote Sie 
growth and vigor of me young year. One of the 
moat valuable ingredients, therefore, of guaoo is 
the ammonia, or rather the ammoniacal Mlts, and 
by the quantity of these iu price in Europe is very 
much regtikted. The best Peruvian guano con- 
tains thirty to thirty-eight per cent, of these salts, 
some from Chili is quite imerior and only contains 
eight to twelve per cent ; the best Ichaboe ftom 
twenty to twent]r-seven per cent, the cargo of the 
Samoa, just arrived fiom Ichaboe contains 26^ 
per cent., and is a very sopenor parceL It has 



been stated hj Dr. Davy that he was unsaocesaful 
in finding unc add in the African guano ; I have 
found it, and I see by recent analyses from Eng- 
land, that it has been found in many parceb to 
the amount of 1^ per cent. This is by no means 
an extraordinary circumstance ; this subetazice and 
its immediate combinations are rapidly and easily 
transformed, naturally when motstenedy or dnriag 
the process of analysis, into carbonate of ammo- 
nia, &c The character of Dr. Davy as a chemist 
forbids any other sup^ition, than that ia the 
samples he analyzed, this transformatioa had taken 
place previous to their being placed in his hands. 

The latest discovery respeoing this portioa of 
ffuano, is by a German chemist, Unger, who has 
found in it that exceedingly rare subetance, the 
Xantkic oxide of Marcet, hitherto only found ia 
very onall quantity in urinary calcdL Thia» al- 
though of no agricultural importance, is extremely 
interesting to chemists and physiologists. 

The next to be considerea are the fixed oc pei- 
manent in^edients. These may again be divided 
into two kinds, those solubie, and mose insolnhle, 
or nearly so, in water. 

Those soluble in water are chiefly salts of po^ 
ash, as phosphate, muriate, and sulphate of potash. 
I trust that agricultural chemisury is so general^ 
understood now, as to make it unnecessary £br rae 
to discuss here the value of potash to the farmer ; 
he knows that this or soda exists in every manure^ 
In the quantiiies of these ingredients there does 
not seem to be much difierence in the Peravtan 
and best African, there is usually from ten to fif- 
teen per cent., more than this I think would hardly 
be advantageous. By this division of ingredients 
the farmer may know what he adds to his soil ia 
using a solution of guano in water. Such aoia- 
tions should never be stronger than one pound ol 
guano to twenty gallons of water, and may be 
used where convenient three or four times diving 
the growing, not the ripening season. 

We now come to the last division of ingredients* 
those insoluble in water, or nearly sa 

They consist chiefly of the phosphate of Uae 
and of magnesia, and the oxalate of lime. These 
substances, although insoluble in plain water, are 
soluble in many of the liquids and compounds they 
meet with in the soil* and when in contact vrim 
the roots of plants. They are of the greatest im- 
portance to vegetation, for two of th«n are ooi^ 
tained in the seeds of all cereal grains* and par- 
ticularly in the embryo ^ilaat or plumule of. the 
seed. They are contained in exceedingly small 
Qtiantity in the usual manures, and hence the 
fields in England which have been so severely 
taxed for them by the incessant taking off of wheal 
crops, could yield them no longer imtil replenished 
by bone manure or phosphate of lime. The 
quantity of these in guano varies mueh> say inxn 
20 to 40 per cent : about 30 per cenL is a good 
quantity. Beside these ingredients, there u 
generally moisture or water varying from 10 lo 
30 per cent On this sulgect it seems only nece^ 
sary foi me to say, that the less water the bet- 
ter, not only because it is the least valuable ingr^ 
dient, but because water rapidly deoon^Mieea the 
ammcmiaeal eompouadai 
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The iatelli^ent farmer, from knowing the quan- 
tity and qoalitf of the ingredients of his manure, 
wul be belter able to shape his course in the ap- 
plication of them, a subject on which of course 
much eic^erience is stiU desirable with guana 
I hare written strongly to Mr. Coiman to send us 
oTer aJl the information he can collect on the sub- 
ject, and I have not the least doubt of its being 
placed before our farmers in his work, in sufficient 
time to direct their spring operations. 

Frmn what has been said, then, it appears that 
if a growth of stem, leaf, and root, be required, the 
solution of euano is about as useful as the whole 
substance ; but where a seed crop is wanted, the 
insoluble ingredients above are requisite, and 
the whole guano is necessary. Several experi- 
ments have been made here on grass-lands, after 
the first mowing ; they hare not been very suc- 
cessful, and the reason is obvious. The guano 
has been spr^d over the |nrass,^and in cases where 
it has not rained immediately* the ammonia has 
evaporated in the air ; and even in cases where 
rain has followed, much of the ammonia must 
have evaporated before the solution could get 
through the thick matted stems to the roots. The 
potash and other fixed salts may, however, proba- 
bljr be of use in the ensuing spring, but hardly suf- 
ficient to warrant any expensive outlay. Permit 
me here to observe to the fiirmer, that an unsuc- 
cessful experiment, well conducted, is often as in- 
structive as a successful one, and therefore may 
equally lead to profit The Seed corn which I 
grew with guano last year has been tried against 
the best that could be purchased of the same kind, 
and under precisely the^ same circumstances, side 
by side ; the guanoed com was strikingly more 
luxuriant, and yielded the largest crop. 

The whole result of my experiments this year, 
has, if possible, strengthened my estimation of the 
valuable power of ^uano, and my view of its ap- 
^icatioQ generally, is, that 250 to 300 pounds is suf- 
ficient for one acre broad cast ; that it should be put 
into barrels and be kept as^^lose as possible : that 
when applied, no time should be lost in covering it 
with the soil, so that when the ammonia escapes 
it may at once imprecate the soil above it, which 
will then gradually give it ofi" to the plant. 

iSimpkins of enormous size grown with guano, 
have been exhibited this year, at the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and many of those who have 
tried it OQ various vegetables, are full of wcmder 
at its power. I think it not so likely to answer 
80 well ia stifi* cUy as on light soils ; but one of 
the great objects of the farmer ought to be to 
lighten his stiff soil with sand, and then it may be 
used. On grape vines and all gross feeders its 
efi*ect8 are surprising. On fruit trees, one con- 
Ipicuous action is, tlmt it shortens the joints be- 
tween the leaves, making the growth short, 
stumpy, and therefore productive. As it excites 
vegetation at any time of the year when the at- 
mosphere is of a temperature to permit growth, 
it must not be applied except during the growing 
season ; but for forcing fruits or flowers, out of 
seaaon, it will be very serviceable. I have heard 
from several here, that its effects on potatoes have 
been remarkable ; but I can say nothing on this 



subject from my own experience. I think the 
African guano generally, is not so retentive of the 
ammonia as the Peruvian, nor does it usually con- 
tain quite as much ; but the difference of price 
amply makes good this difference if skilfully aad 
carefully used. 

J. E. TSSGHEHACBBB. 

Boston, Ut October, 1844. 



6AMA AND BERMUDA GRASS. 

With cpreat trouble, and at some expense, I 
procured nve acres of Grama grass, which I found 
neither horses nor cattle would eat, and I consider 
it as utterly worthless. The Bermuda grass is 
the best for pasture in the world. It is the doub 
grass of Central India, and among odier things 
was brought to Georgia by Governor Elh's. You 
will find It figured and described in vol. v. of Sir 
William Joties* works, London, octavo edition* 
It was carried to the Bahamas, from Savannah, by 
Col. Tatnall, and I suppose found its way to Cuba 
with the cattle traders of that island. The Hin- 
doos worship this grass as the best food for the 
sacred bull, and as being sent dowii from India 
by Brama for his use. 

I speak veiy positively of the Bermuda grass, 
being the doub grass of India, and I do so because 
Mr. William H. Crawford, when secretary of the 
treasury, procured from India this grass, and tne 
acorns of the teack tree, and sent me. I was 
struck (although a dry specimen) with the iden- 
tity, and having Sir William Jones* work, in 
which this grass was figured, and my yard and 
lawn filled with it in flower, I compared them, 
and found they perfectly accorded in all points. 
But it requires a microscope to discover the beau- 
ties, which he (Sir William Jones) so rapturously 
describes, in its flowers. I do not know whether I 
stated that the Marquis of Hastings introduced this 
erass into England, but it failed, as Loudon states, 
from choosing an improper si luation for it. It would 
grow well in vour lands, that are warm, moist, 
and not floodea ; water lying on it beyond a day 
destroys it ; the roots penetrate too deep to be de- 
stroyed in a good and warm soil. Its grazing 
powers exceed credibility in proper situations; 
nor is there any grass equal injuality for horses, 
cattle, or sheep. Thos. Spalding. 

Sapelo Island, Geo., Sept. 24, 1844. 

In addition to the above from Mr. Spalding, we 
have had a communication for some time on hand 
from Mr. Affleck, of Mississippi, who also for- 
warded us specimens of the Bermuda grass. We 
also recollect seeing it growing on his iawn and 
in other parts of the south. He says : 

I find by actual experiment, weighing the Ber- 
muda grass newlv cut, and the same when dry, 
that it loses exactly 50 per cent., or 100 lbs. of grass 
make 50 lbs. of perfectly dry hay. It is the hardest 
grass to cut, however, that I have ever seen tried, 
and the easiest cured. I house all at night, which 
has been cut at noon. It would not, in mv opinion, 
bear the cold of your winters— the first nrost kills 
it to the ground. The Muskete, or as Kendall calls 
it» Muquit grass, I presume would suit yoiir 
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climate better. It is yet a mooted qoettioo whether 
the Bennnda ripene its seed in this latitude. I 
will examine it carefully this season, and if I find 
maturea seed, will send yon some. I know not 
where Mesquit mss can be obtained. I neod joa 
three samples of Bermuda — one of long grass, of 
imright growth from the meadow, just coming in 
blo^m — the other from an upland pasture— and 
the third, a stalk that I pulled off the sur&ce of 
the ^ound, to show you how it spread, and how 
adaurably it is adapted for embankments. On a 
piece of good meadow land, this grass stands in a 
•olid mat— so dose are the stalks, and so thickly 
interwoven are the leaves, that when cut wiih the 
scythe it very frequently stands erecL I feel very 
confident that it is the mo»t highly ,nutriiiouM 
groMS kn/^wn to us. From the specimens I send 
you, you will readily understand how such enor- 
mooa crops of hay are cut from meadows of this 
grass — observe the ^eat solidity and weight of the 
In curing, it loses less weight than any 



grass I ever saw — and affords three cnttiDgs, 
yielding an aggregate of from five to eight toon of 
nay, from a moderately good meadow. 

I have said enough, however, to convince any 
planter who wishes to fiirm pastures for his almost 
starved stock, or to do away with the necessity of 
pulling fodder, work so destructive to the health 
of his negroes, that he ought at leaal to make the 
experiment. And as a proof that I am willing to 
aid in spreading this treasure orer the naked kiDs 
of the south, I will willingly forward to anjr pknter, 
who is a subscriber to two mgrieulturml jourmais^ 
oms of which is published in the state in toAtcA he 
resides, on his applying to me post-foid, a buiel 
of roots of this grass, which would, in one scam, 
cover a large extent of ground. To the liver 
planter it is absolutely invaluable— there is not a 
levee on the banks of the Mississippi could resist, 
for one hour, the Meesore and attiuion of the 6ai^ 
ful flood now rolling along, but for their 
bound together bf this grass. 



A POULTRY HOUSE.— Fxo.a. 




T'hb above cut of a Fowl-House adoma the title 
page of Mr. Bement'sPoulterer's Companion. It 
18 copied from that at W indsor, belonging to Queen 
Victoria and is thus described by the London Pic^ 
torial Times. 

It is a semi-gothic building, of simple and ap- 
propriate beauty. It consists of a centre pavilion, 
used for inspecting the fowls, crowned on the top 
by an elegant dove-cote, and on the sides, of wings 
capable of symmetric extension, in which are 
placed the model roostinff-houses, and laying and 
breeding nesu of the fowls. The ground, in 
front, slopes toward the Park, and is enclosed and 
divided, by light wire fences, into separate wards, 
for the run, or daily exercise of the birds. In- 
side these wards, gravel- walks, bordered by grass 



plots, lead to the entrances of the fowl-house. In 
the proportions, distributions, and fittings q£ the 
apartments of this house, considerable knowledge 
of the habits, with a corresponding and most com- 
mendable regard to the convemences of their 
granivorous tenants, has been displayed; the 
chambers are spacious, airy, and of an equal and 
rather warm temperature, which accoras with 
their original habits, and their nesU are made as 
far as possible to resemble the dark bramble-cov- 
ered recesses of their original jungles. In this 
particular. Queen Victoria has set a ffood example 
to the farmers, who too often follow the fidse 
routine of their fiithers, rather than consult the 
habits and obey the natural instincts of the animals 
about them. 
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THE COTTON GIN. 

It has seemed to me easy of solodon that oar 
cottoQ gin coald be improved, so as to do, perhaps, 
more work, and to make better cotton, either of 
which would be an improvement. I know not 
that I can give yon or your readers sufficient light 
to understand me, but if you will cast your eye to 
the diagram, and bear with me, I will attempt it. 




Saw-Plats Cibclb.— Fig. 63. 

This diagiam I have drawn, to show how the 
teeth of the saws enter the cotton as well as how 
thejr leave it, and should pass out from the grate ; 
tf & is a grate — the circle is a saw plate, all of 
which within the inner circle has been cut out ex- 
cept at some few places along where it is fitted on 
to a cylinder of wood; d is m tooth entering the 
eottoft, and c is a tooth leaving the grate. The 

. circle in the saw nlate is 14 inches. The teeth 
ire laid off with front edge, on a line with a tan- 

' ^eot, to a circle of 19 inches. The cotton is placed 
Uk the front part of the gin stand, through which 
the saw runs, and from its force, being turned ^ a 
drum on one end of the cylinder, it turns the cotton 
in an opposite direction, of course, the tooth is 
more or less forced in ; but the main force is not 
brought to bear until the tooth is about quitting 
the cotton at the grate c, between two of these 
each saw passes, and then pulls off the lint known 
kk common as cotton. If this tooth should pass 
through the grates in going out, for it passes at c, 
with the point entering firat, of course the cotton 
would be forced into the notch, and if the heel 
should enter first, no lint would be pulled off. 
The fact that many saw teeth are so ^aped, and 
grates so fixed, that the tooth in leaving the box 
where the cotton is, passes through the grates 
point foremost, is why we have the nap, or curl, 
or twist, in cotton to a great extent; another cause 
is dampness of the cotton, it is forced from the 
seed and being compressed in the tooth, the brush 
does not blow it to pieces; another reason, the 
brush has not velocity sufficient. To remedy 
these, alter the shape of the teeth, or grates, or 
the setting on of the latter, dry cotton, or give 
more velocity to the brush. 

To increase the quantity of ginned cotton, we 
would have to increase the sp^ ; but if we do 
10, that velocitv alone will tend to force the fibre 
into the heel or the teoth, and in drawing it from 
the seed to break; or in the quantity drawn 
off, to cut against the sides of the grates. My no- 
tion is then, to inoraase the siie of the saw plate to 



12 or 16 inches, or even more ; I would, if I ' 
able, experiment up to 24 inches ; increase the num- 
ber of teeth to 8 to 12 to the inch, give the brush 
velocity, this depending much on the f<Hmand num- 
ber of arms you give the brush. My brush you will 
see from actual measurement evolves near six times 
to once of the saw, it having six armsand small ; but 
I should have the brush much longer than the saw 
I^ate, and have the bristles long and stiff, placed 
to the edge of a thin board fastened to arms, say^ 
four to six inches wide ; the power of making a 
current of air to blow the cotton entirdy loose from 
any compacmess formed Inr the saw tooth as well 
as to clear the saws perfectly, is what we want. 
I should have seed and motes to be dropped, 
separate of course, but in front, with no air to be 
acimitted to the brush, except at each end of th^ 
same; thus the motes could not be blown with 
cotton, and a more controlling Uast of air kept di- 
reetly to act on the lint 

AU gudeeons should work in boxes made (o 
contain oil continually ; and whether gearing by 
cogs or bands is best, should direct me whether to 
give motion to the brush by a band, or with cost. 

I give you now the measurement of my old* 
^shioned ffin-stand : 

The saw j^ie measures in cireoBifereiice 28 inch, 
driror on the end, 30' 

drum that gives motion to.the brash, 

** of the brush, 
number of teeth in the saw plate, 124 

In giving the above, I remark here, that I made 
the drum that carries the brush band on the saw 
cylinder, larger by two inches in diameter, and re- 
duced that OD the brush full quarter of an inch, 
thus gave the brush over one evolution more 
than when it came from the ginwright. When 
the brush has not velocity and power enough, the 
cotton will not be cleared directly from the saw 
teeth, and will be retained on the bristles. My 
addition is rodghly done, but I save throwing back 
the ginned cotton in lint room nearly a huf, the 
cotton being blown so much farther. 

Allow me to repeat in a kind of summary what 
I would have in a gin-stand, and assure ycfa 
such a one I have not seen. I gave my opinion 
thus a year a^o, and before such a one was 
known to any of us about here. I would have the 
saw plate some 12 to 16 inches in diameter, the 
number of leeth to the inch 8 to 12, the teeth 
straight on the front edge, filed rounding, not 
square, a inclined, as is done wkh rip or cross cat 
saws, and never sharpened after. The grates 
straight, and placed so as to correspond with teeth 
of file saw, which should strike the line of grates 
on leaving them perfectly parallel, at no an^e. 
The brush to have vdocity enough to cause the 
matest current of air, and should be 18 to 24 
mches in diameter. The motion of the brush to 
be given by bands or cogs as it may be known br 
machinists to be best— air admitted to the hnisk 
at each end. I would have one set of false grates 
only, merely to more effectually cut off access of 
air from below or front to the brush, but not veiY 
close where the teeth of the saw pass throogli 
them. 

My running gear is cast segmenti on a 12-fiwl 
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woodeo wheel, with a cast spcsr head od the axle 
cf band wheel, with 228 cogs in the main wheel, 
aod 21 in the spur head, the band wheel being 5^ 
feet. The driTer, or dram, or whirl, on the saw 
cylinder being 301 inches in circomfereoce, or 10 
inches, about, in diameter, will gire data to cal- 
culate the Telocity of saws. My reason for ad- 
Tancing this idea of a gin stand arises from some 
two or three little trials. I ha? e ginned cotton on 
Mclntyre's patent spinniI^: machine, and sent to 
Vicksburgh and New Orleans with samples of my 
gin's performance, and found the former did com- 
mand from one to two cents more in the market, 
I therefore concluded if we could hare a gin with 
fine teeth, that we might secure this advantage ; 
but we would lose in quantity^to make this up, I 
looked to size in the saw plate. 

I should remark here, that a long band, with 
an idler to support the lower part cf the band so 
as to hug the drum more, would make the nm- 
ning of the gin lighter to the horses. What size 
this idler should be, I know not, but think four to 
six inches diametet would be large enough. I 
have heard tell of one being made by a man, who 
e^Ud himself a mechanic, of some two to three 
feet ; his object was to give more velocity to saws. 
What a mechanic ! I suppose an idler of four 
inches would run lighter than one of two or four 
feet, and therefore. than one 8 to 12 inches, and 
probably enough to notice. 

1 have been particular and minute that I may 
aid the beginner. 

Gin BandM.—! am not very sure, but what 
leather bands are the cheapest in the end. My 
present band has been in use nine years, the 
weight and cost of each are given to show what 
is the difference of present value, then the differ- 
ence between the wear of two vears and very 
probably full fifteen to twenty will show the di^ 
rerence in the end, which is the only mode for a 
&rmer to calculate. My band weighs 15 lbs. 
which at 37^ cts. per lb. cost. $5 62^ 

It measures 43 feet long, it will therefore 

Uke two thirds of 14 yds. at 14 cts., 1 31 

The leather band will last 15 to 20 years, 

say 15 years, per year, 37 

The band will last 3 years at most, 43 

When the leather band is 15 years old it is worth 
nearly half price, for strings, ^c, whereas the 
cotton band is not worth anything. But there is 
another way to look at it, the use of that much 
cotton is something in creating more demand, with 
less demand for leather. 

It may not be a wise policy to invite attention 
to improving gin stands, it might hasten on^o a 
change in the uTairs of the world. Should the in- 

(^enuity of man once succeed so as to combine on a 
arge scale the ginning, carding, spinning, and 
weaving into one operation, by which the large 
planter could turn out his cloth with as much ease 
as the pin-maker makes and sticks his pms, when 
compared with twenty-five to fifty years ago, it will 
4!ause a greater revolution than did Arkwright, 
with his power looms. What a change ! And yet 
it may be done in less time than we can anticipate. 

M. W. Philips. 
LQg Hall, Miss., Sept. 6, 1844. 



THE POUCY OF AMERICAN FARMER&r-Ko. 1 

If the fiurmets of the United States are ever to 
reap the full benefit of their labor, they must do 
something beyond raising the largest amount of 
products, at the least amount of expense. An en- 
larged and comprehensive view of our circcuDstan* 
ces and coomierce as a nation, and its internal and 
foreign relations, and a genmi, systematic, and 
concerted action, on the part of the agriculmral 
interests, founded upon such information, is hkdis- 
pensable to their realizing all the advantages to 
which they aoe entitled. We see this intelligcni 
and embodied effort in every other profession and 
craft ; the clergy, acting through regular and fre- 
quent assembhes, for the more effectual promotica 
of their benevolent objecu ; the physicians, asso- 
ciating for the protecuon of their prolessioo under 
law, and secunng to it the highest amount of in- 
telligence ; the lawyers, in controlling legislation 
so as to secure u> the profession the largest bill of 
fees; the mereantila and oommercisi interests, 
by their boards of commerce and other active 
and well-remunerated agents, influencing national 
laws and commercial regulations for their own 
benefit ; the manu&cturing and mechanicai inter- 
ests, by concerted movements, effecting the same 
ot^ecu for their own porsaits ; and even the la- 
boring classes, by the well-drilled and effideat 
strikes, not unfrequently oompellmg an attentioa 
to their own interests, beyond their intrmsie 
merits. The farmers, it is true, are well, indeed 
amply, protected by an impost on the objects of 
cultivation in this country sufficient to exclude 
every article they are now engaged m producing. 
The staple productions, grain, vegetables, beeC 
pork, cotton, fee., have always been fully protected, 
ai^ by the late tariff the duties have been so in- 
creased on wool, hemp, silk, and some other 
products, to which Americans have been recently 
turning an increased attention, that they can now 
defy competition from abroad. It is not the want 
of higher duties on their crops, which they now 
require ; it is a wdl-organized, efficient, intelli- 
gent, central board, supported by funds from ike 
genend government, which, proraring informatioB 
from every portion of our wide-spread tmion, aad 
from every foreign nation, with which we can 
have any profitaUe traffic, will be enabled to sug- 
gest new and profitable objectaof cultivation ; give 
additional talue to such as are already receiving 
attention, and mature and communicate for ac- 
ceptance, such modifications of adopted systems, 
as the constantly varying cireumstancee of the 
country require. Such a board waa recommended 
by the illustrious Washington, in his last message 
to Congress, Dec 7, 1796, and had his wise coun- 
sel been at that time adopted, and efficiently car- 
ried out to the nresent time, we mi^t confidently 
have looked for a success and mteUi^ence in 
American agriculture, hx beyond anything that 
the worid can now exhibit 

That the creation of such a board, is at any 
time within the power of our landed interests, is 
clearly manifested in the fact, that every officer cf 
our government, legislative or executive, is either 
directly or indirectly elected by the popular vote, 
and at least two thirds of this voce ia gi? ea bf 
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bose whose entbe sapport is deriFed from agri- 
dtare, and one half of the remaining third is 
nder their controlling influence, so that not less 
turn fire sixths of the popalar Toice can be brought 
9 bear in favor of any measure calculated to pro- 
lote this object. The neglect, hitherto, to secure 
be rightful mterests of this great pursuit, evinces 
n apathy and indifference, alike discreditable to 
be intelligence and patriotism of the agricultural 
ommunity. B. 



MERINO SHEEP. 

Havino of late taken much interest in the 
growth of wool, and incidentally in the best breed 
if sheep for that purpose, I have concluded from 
11 that I can learn ot the present fiockmasters of 
he country, the prices of wool, and the condition 
•f our American lands for wool-growing, that the 
triginal Spanish sheep, of the importations from 
802 to 1815, are the best for th^general fiirmer, 
ind particularly for my own purposes. Many 
ears since, I was interested in the sheen of some 
f those importations, and I well recddect their 
be, substantial forms ; their well-covered bodies; 
ind the beautiful and uniform fleeces which they 
loanally yielded. But, so &r as I can understand, 
hose animals have many years ago passed awav 
p the drooping interest that our people have sur- 
ered in the production of valuable wools ; and 
aore than that, in the impatient, fidgety, and 
ineasy propensity of the American character to 
ihapge and cross everything of the animal kind 
nrhicn they possess, and the proverbial disposition 
ive have of not ** letting well enough tilone." 

The upshot of all this is, that the ancient flocks 
)f cor Merinos (by ancient, I mean from 25 to 40 
rears ago), have been Saxonized by the numerous 
locks imported in the years 1825, '6, and 'Y, prin- 
cipally on speculation. Indeed, these animals, 
vastly inferior, in my estimation, for the interest 
)f the American wool-grower, to the Spanish 
iheep, were greedily, and without due delibera- 
ioD, seized upon by our breeders to improve them. 
The result has been, an absolute deterioration of 
heir flocks, in constitution, size, and weight of 
ieece, and as I too much fear, the almost extinction 
« the true descendants of the old Spanish sheep 
rom our country. At all events, I have examined 
l^veral flocks the past season, and among them all 

seldom recognised anything that came up to the 
iplendid old originals of the early Spanish sheep 
mported by Livingston and Humphrey in eariy 
says, and aAerwara in many select flocks, by sev- 
^l other distinguished sheep-fanciers and breed- 
its of that day. There was a charter of nobility 
t^ their look ; a cavalier measure in their tread ; 
^a the dimity of an old Spanish don in their 
presence, which outmeasured anything now seen, 
jxcept occasionally, among the so-styled Merino 
^ 0^ the coun try. This deterioration is admit- 
«d by all with whom I have conversed, to be 
«used by the promiscuous breeding in of the 
>axon8 with the Merinos. In corroboration of this 
•witiment, I have also the opinions of some of the 
argest wool merchants of the northern and east- 
*tt cities, who unequivocally declare, that the 



qualities of our wool have gradually been chan- 
ging from the fine, close, yellow fleece of the 
Spanish Merino, into the texture of the less hardy, 
yet finer and whiter, Saxon. 

I have for some months been much interested in 
a sort of controversy which has been carried on in 
your paper regarding the merits of some sheep, 
described as being bred in Vermont, and said by 
their breeders to be pure Paular Merinos. These 
animals also have gained much notoriety in the 
columns of some of our agricultural papers, 
where they have been figured, not at all to their 
credit, nor as proof, (if the pictures be correct like- 
nesses,) in my opinion, of the purity of their 
blood, as either F^ulars, or as pure specimens of 
the Spanish Merino at alL How this may be, how- 
ever, I will not pretend to say. Per centra to this 
are the caustic, and, as I think, unnecessarily se- 
vere strictures of Examiner in the Agriculturist 
So far as the facts of Examiner are concerned, my 
own evidence of the present condition of fine- 
wooled sheep in America corroborates them ; but 
his personalities can have little bearing on thd 
real argument as to the existence of, or purity of 
blood of our fine-wooled sheep generally. 

In regard to the existence of the Paular, as a 
distinctive variety of the Spanish sheep, in the 
United States, I mfer that they are a fancy breed 
now existing only in the imagination of their pro- 
prietors ; for, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, but very few of that valuable variety ever 
were imported into Ajnerica at all ; and the invet- 
erate propensity of the '* universal Yankee nation** 
to intermix everything of the animal kind, could 
hardly have left these to escape the usual fate of 
all things else. I also believe this from the state- 
ments of very many highly creditable mdividuals 
in different parts of the Union, who have much 
experience in sheep-breeding, and an intimate 
knowledge of the principal nocks throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Jarvis, of Vermont, who probably imported 
more Spanish sheep than any other single indi- 
vidual m the Unitea States, declares in his essay 
last winter, publbhed in the Boston Cultivator, 
that his own nock, although kept separate in their 
varieties for a long time, were all mixed some 
years ago, and since then he has bred them indis- 
criminately. It is also asserted by those who have 
abundant opportunity to know fi'om personal ob- 
servation, and by wool-dealers, who have pur- 
chased his wool, that the Saxon blood has pre- 
vailed to a great extent among his flock of late 
years. So also of most, indeed, perhaps, every 
other large flock in the United States. Now and 
then, select small flocks may possibly be found, 
few and far between, the relics of some well- 
cared-for, and choice animals which have not beea 
intermixed with Saxon or other blood. Yet it 
may in truth be said, if we are to believe the dis- 
interested testimony of the great body of wool 
growers throughout the United States, no candid 
mind can rely upon obtaining pure, unalloyed 
Spanish sheep in any considerable numbers. 

It appears to me, that the persons who have 
recommended their animals to public attentioa 
through the agricultural press as pure Merinos, 
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aod the blood of which has be«o impeached, 
should, in justice to themselves, substantiate their 
pedigrees by unimpeachable evidence. In pursu- 
ing this course, imposition may be avoided, and 
the public cooifidence restored in such individuals 
as now stand by public accusation in the unenvi- 
able position or selling spurious animals under 
&lse names ; and as both myself and many of my 
friends require thoroughbred Spanish rams for the 
restoration of our flocks, it is not to be doubted 
that such animals, if existing in the United States, 
will meet with ready encouragement from system- 
atic wool-growers. 

As to the Rambouillet sheep of Mr. Collins, I 
have seen only one or two specimens of his flock. 
The staple, of their wool is remarkablv nice, and 
shows all the fine, silk^, softness ana length of 
the most approved Merino of ** the olden time." 
.Yet as these are so few in number, I understand 
that no more of his sheep are for sale at present; 
my own and the applications of others being re- 
fosed at any price, they do not appear likely to sufh 
fij the public demand, at all events, for some time 
to come. L. F. Allen. 

Black R0ck, October, 1844. 

SCmilEL AND SOUR SOILS. 

I AM obliged to Acetocella for his criticism on 
my article relative to sorrel, as it is probable I may 
be in error according to modem chemical records. 
When taking lectures some forty years ago, I was 
engaged for nearly two years in a laboratory ma- 
king experiments, and among the articles tested 
was the juice of sorrel, in which we detected 
lime, and as we had to supply potash to make the 
binoxalate, I marked the juice in my notes as an 
oxalate of lime. I can not now remember whether 
the sorrel we used was the acetosa, or the aceto- 
cella. 

Granting the juice of sorrel to be a binoxalate 
of potash, the adding lime to prevent its growth 
would be just as absurd as if it were oxakte of 
lime; masmnch as lime can not displace potaiii 
from any of its acid combinatioQs, having a much 
weaker affinity for acids than potash. The most 
probable remedy would be sulphate of lime ; or if 
this did not answer, a very weak solation of sul- 
phuric acid, this acid having a much stronger 
affinity for potash than the oxalic. 

Wjl Pabtkidgs. 

DOGS AND CATS. 

I 8TTFFEE great loss in two kinds of stock here, 
which, if not of as great value as Durham cattle, 
are yet even more indispensably useful — ^I mean in 
dogs and cats ! During the two years and a half 
that I have resided here, we have not been able 
to keep a single cat; they have all died in convul- 
sions, and all in the same singular manner. They 
are attacked with violent shivering, seem in great 
agony, mewing and struggling, each fit becoming 
more and more violent, until they die. Can you 
or any of your correspondents give us the cause 
and remedy, (a) I have been told that Heeding, 
by cutting off a piece of the tail each time they 



have a fit, will ultimately cure tkem. I am now 
trying it, economizing the tail as much as poesible» 
that it may get a fair trial So &r the kittens 
have recovers, when thus treated. Some other 
cure would be preferable, as a hohtailed cat is 
rather an imsightly object Still, better even a 
bobtailed one t£sn none. 

I have also lost several valuable dogs wkhia 
the past year, in somewhat the same way. Two 
cf tnose I lost were very valuable terriers. They 
begin by going about as if in pain, and evidently 
not thriving. In a few days they commeoce with 
a sharp, keen, constantly reiterated bark, which 
they keep up, day and nicfht, coDoealin^ them- 
selves in some dark comer for a week or so, whea 
they die. Others have drt^>ped down, wheo ap- 
rently in good health, in a violet convulsive fit, 
havioff one fit after another, in rapid soccessioB, 
until uiey die. I meet with no loss, of this kind, 
that ^eves and annoys me so much as that of a 
favorite dog, and would be glad to hear of some 
cure or preventive. 

I would say to your correspondent, S. S., that 
we have had our trees and shrubs almost miaed 
this year by myriads of a dark brown aj»hii^ yet 
we have no signs of the yellows. 

Thomas Atflke. 

Washington, Miss^Oa., 1844 

J a) We can not tell the cause of this disease, 
ess it be an overeating of rats or animal fiiod, 
but the remedy we have generally found aucceas- 
ful, was, to administer pretty strong doees of warm 
catmint tea. As a preventive, we supply oor cats 
with all the milk they will drink and what vege- 
table food they will eat, sodi as bread, potatoes, 
fee We also occaaonally give them a dish (^ 
fresh fish, well cooked, df which they are ex- 
tremely fond. All animals should have a variety 
of food when possible to obtain it. 

DUTCH AND TANKEE TCAMS. 

All can not live on canals and railroads. What 
then is to be done ? I spent the last snmmer and 
autumn at Venice, in Ohio. The wheat was 
brought from 40 to 140 miles, in wagons drawa 
by four, and sometimes six horses. Sixty bosl^ 
els was not an uncommon lo|id, and a caravan of 
some ten or twenty wagons were often seen 
coming in together. The first thing to be attended 
to on their arrival at the mill was to take the 
horses from the wagon, unship the feeding troiuii, 
bolt it upon the tongue d the v^agon, five aiew 
pounds of hay to the horses, which woiud soon bs 
devotired, then give them water, after wbieh as 
much chopped feed with cut straw as wcmld sat- 
isfy their appetite. Now a fire would be made ia 
the open air, water boiled, cofiee made, bread and 
a cold boiled ham be taken from the waggn, and 
a frugal but comfortable meal follow. No tronbU 
in procuring either milk or sugar for the coffcsb 
A tea-kettle, cofi*ee-pot, and tin cup, toffefber with 
a coinmon shoe-knife to slice the oread and has, 
constimted all the cooking utennlf neeeasaiy ftr 
the journey. AAer this was accomplished, tWy 
soon turned in under the cover of the w; 
where upon the bags of wheat for a bed, or ( 
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if onloaded, the teamsters hare a sweet night's 
sleep. Arrived at Venice, and the wheat anloaded 
and payment received for it, they take in a few 
bushels of ship stuff, sufficient to last to where 
they have left feed, at suitable distances from 
home, to carry them through the entire journey 
each way, so that the whole expense of the jour- 
ney is the feed at the mill, and perhaps m little hay 
and cut straw purchased on the road. 

I will now contrast this with another section of 
wheat-growing country, lyine within a circle of 30 
miles of the canal or railroad depot The farmer 
puis up his 30 bushels of wheat, hitches on his 
two hundred dollar span of horses, takes his two 
dollar mounted whip, gives it a crack, and away 
be goes to the half-way house; stops, orders a 
bating of hay for his horses, 6 cents; 8 quarts of 
oats, 25 cents ; dinner, 31 cents, and 6 cents to the 
hostler for his attention. Arriving at the mill, he 
takes the horses from the waffon to the tavern, 
orders supper, lodging, and breakfhsc. The whole, 
together with horse-keeping, &&, &c, $1 56, 
Perhaps he may drive home on 31 cents for horse- 
feed and creature comforts; say in all $2 expense 
out of 30 bushels wheat. I have said nothing of 
the difference in cost of the clothes of these two 
farmers ; the former consisting of what thev call 
jeans, made in the family, of cotton and wool, and 
costing not to exceed (4 for the dress throughout, 
hat, boots, and all. The latter costing (40 at least, 
iacluding great coats and umbrella, and very cheap 
too. The one farm has cost, with all buildings 
complete, say $6 per acre ; while the other has 
cost $50 per acre. The former is out of debt, and 
lays aside his money, or loans it on interest ; the 
latter has hard work to pay his interest money, 
after meeting all family expenses. Take courage, 
then, my distant and inland readers, and envy not 
your neighbors who live* as you may erroneously 
suppose, in the enjoyment of superior advantages. 

A BUCKXTE. 

COSTLY FENCES. 

These are all very well where fencing material 
aboucds, and the owner can afford to build at an 
expense of 75 to 150 cents per rod. No single 
nile of building or description of fence will an- 
swer for all localities. Every fa^rmer must con- 
sult his own convenience and interest in the mat- 
ter. I think people in general have too great a 
penchant for small enclosures. These should be 
proportioned to the size of the farm. In stony 
countries, solid wall is no doubt the best; in 
wooden ones, the worm or Virginia fence is alto- 
gether the best and cheapest, (a) I have lately 
inade a contract for some two miles of this, to be 
eight rails high, and double locked at each corner, 
for about 30 cenU per rod in length. It takes up 
some six feet of ground in width, it is true, but in 
cheap land that is no object. The rails will last 
20 to 50 years, and if they get infested with 
bushes, it is but little labor to take them up and set 
uiem a few feet distant on another line. White 
oak» red and white cedar, red, black, and gray 
oaks, chesnut, hickory, the varieties of ash, i)ass- 
wood, elm, &c, &c, in fact, anything that will 



split, makes ^ood fence ; but a block of durable 
wood, some six inches thick, should be laid under 
the grotmd end of each bottom rail. 

Putnam. 
(a) The *' best and cheapest'^ fences are, with 
few exceptions, none at all. They are not only an 
eyesore in the landscape, but a perfect curse to the 
country, and the most unneces^uy and outrageous 
tax on their industry that a people ever voluntarily 
submitted to. This language may appear strange 
to many of our readers, but we intend to take up 
this subject in our next volume, and hope to show 
the enormous absurdity and waste of Ubor in 
fiencing in fitrms, especially in a country like 
the broad prairies of the west, which seems to 
have been made by Omnipotence expressly to be 
cultivated without them. 

FINE CATTLE FOR THE SOUTH. 

As the importers of £ne cattle in the south of^en 
lose them by sudden death, and having had con* 
siderable experience in transporting them there, I 
have thought it might be useful, for me to eive 
some hints on the subject for your paper. It is 
very important to the breeders of the south that 
they should adopt the custom of selecting young 
cattle instead or old ones, and they are often in- 
jured by high feeding. I would say from one to 
two years old were me best ages for importation. 
Ship in the fall not earlier than the first of Octo- 
ber. They should have as near the same course 
of treatment after their arrival at the south as they 
had been in the habit of receiving at home. Good 
hay with corn and oats ground, or separate in mod- 
erate quantities, bran, or shorts mixed with cut 
straw and roots, if convenient. But above all, 
they should be sheltered from the hot sun, rains, 
and the night air, and have no grass until fairly 
acclimated; last, but not least, good water. This 
course of treatment should be kept up twelve 
months, after which both they and their prc^ny 
may be treated as the good common stock of the 
cotmtry is, and they wUl live and do well. 

R. H. HsNimicicsoH. 

Middletown, O., Oct. 1, 1844. 

HELPS IN READING AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 

EvEBT one knows the value of m good index, or tap 
ble of contenu, to an agricultural or any other work. 
Let me suggest another time-saving help, which 
shall answer the same purpose for a whole life of 
aj^icultural reading, that a good index does for a 
single volume. The object is to facilitate a refers 
ence to whatever is of any value in such reading. 
It consists simply in making an index, as you read 
of subjects. Let any farmer furnish himself with 
a blank book of one hundred and fifty pages, 
which will cost three or four shillings, (more or 
less). Then draw a line across each page, about 
an inch from the top, and another down each page, 
about an inch and a half from the left hand side. 
Then commence with the first page with the 
alphabet and write A in the space at the left hand, 
and a in the space at the top, in the centre of the 
page. On the next page write A— «, and on the 
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next A t, in the same manner, and when the fi?e 
Towels in A are exhausted, repeat the process 
with B— B a, B e, then C a, C e, and so on to the 
end of the alphabet, which will take just the one 
hundred and fifty pages, and six pages to each let- 
ter ; a page for each vowel. The book can be pre- 
pared in an hour easily, and when it is so ruled 
and lettered, it is always ready for the record. 

Now for its use. When reading, and you come 
to any subject which you wish to examine again, 
any directions which you wish to recollect, make 
a minute of it in your blank book, as follows. 
Write the prominent word, or subject, in the mar- 
gin at the left hand, and on that paj^e which has 
tne first vowel in the word ; thus if it is about 
apples, on the page A e ; if about cattle, on the 
page C a, and so on. At the right hand of the 
word state what you wish about the subject, and 
where it is found. I can not give the idea so well 
as to quote at random a few pages from my own 
book, which I think your printers can imitate with 
common types, spaces, dashes, &c., without any 
engraving, and which shows the form of the book 
and the manner of its use, at a glance. 



Asparagus. 



how cultivated : Am. Ag. rol.ji. p. 6, vol. iii. 
« " p. TO. Farm. Mo. Vis. Tol. iii. p. 

126. 
« " New Geo. Farm. vol. ii. p. 

106, vol. iii. p. 123. 



New page. 



Apples. 



t< 

u 

a 

tt 
Apple 
Molasses. 
Ashes. 

M 



good kinds : West. Farm. vol. ii. pp. 10, 175, 

196,206. 

'* " New Gen. Farm. rol. i. pp. 82, 

103, 180,ToLii.j>p.61, 178. 

« " Am. Agricul. vol. i. p. 324, 

voL iii. p. 120. 

value for stock : K. Gen. Farm. vol. i. p. 18. 

vol. V. p. 36. 
winter keep : Am. Agriciu. voL ii. p. 193. 
how made : New Gen. Farmer, voL 2. 

p. 27. 
vahie for manure : Monthly Vis. vol. iv. pp. 
79, Vh, 187. 
« « N. Gen.Fafm.vol.u.p. 

93, vol. iti. pp. 158,164. 
<<^ " Am. Ag. vol. 1, p. 324 



New page. 



CharcoaL 



Cattle. 



tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
it 
ft 
Calves. 

it 
tt 
tt 
tt 

Cranbeiries. 

tt 

tt 
Carrou, 



nutritive: 



Am. A|. vol. L p. 181, voLiiL 

_^T0l.v.pp.M,41. 
-^ , 66— ■"■ 

p. 248. 



pp. 108, 125. 
N. Gen. Fai 



diseases of: ^Mnpiete Farm, ppl 66-^71. 



West Farm. vol. 
" « N. Gen. Farm. vol. i. 

86. vol. lit pp. 49,84'. 
native, value of: N. Gen. Farm. vol. iii. pp. 
2, 18. Am. Ag. vol. i p. 
328. 
short horns : Am. Ag. (too many to quote.) 
Devons : Am. Agricul. vol. iii. p. 10. 
Hereford : « " vol. «. p. 106. 
treatment of : Am. Ag. vol. I pp. 84, 362. 
vol. Bi. p. 40. 
" Complete Farmer, yp. 54-^1. 

" N. Gen. Farm. vol. i. pp. 68, 86, 

" 99. voL iii. p. 49. 

how raised : N. Gen. Farm. vol. iii. p. 46. 
« " Am. Ag. vol. i. p. 28, v<&. iiL 
pp. M, 79. 
white, for cattle : Am. Ag. vol. i. p. 343. 
" " " N.Geu.Farm.vbl.iu.p. 
77. 



Thus I have quoted a part of three pages, from 
which the plan can be seen. Thus if you wane 
to make a minute of com, cows, clover, cooking 
food, crops, &c, use page Co; if of flax, fallow, 
farm buildings, the page F a ; if of horses, hoof 
ail, horn ail, hot beds, hops, horse power, &c., the 
page H 0. Thus it will be seen, that yoa have 
only to turn to the page of the book where the 
subject is noted, and you can refer at ooce, acd 
without loss of time, to any volume of any work 
you have read on the subject, and thus save a 
great deal of time in looking over the contents 
and throuf h the pages of each Yolume. I made 
my book from the necessity of the case, it took so 
much time to look up the information I wanted. 
I have no doubt lost a valuable cow, from not 
being able at once to turn to the treatment of 
diseases. Now I can find any one I have read 
in two minutes. And so of all other subjects. 
Five minutes is amply supply sufficient to note 
down the contents of each number of any agricul- 
tural paper, and then you have the same Polities 
to refer to your whole agricultural reading, that 
you have for any single volume, when your editor 
sends you, at the end, a complete index. Of 
course it is assimied in this, that yoar different 
volumes are preserved, bound or stitched, and 
kept with your reference book where they can 
easily be taken up. Of course, also, it is supposed 
a farmer must have a pen and ink handy. If he 
has to send to the barn-yard to pull a quill from 
the wing of a goose, and pour some TJoegar into 
an old ink bottle, to make something that will 
mark, and use his razor to make a pen, (all of 
which I saw recentl)r, at the house of a large 
farmer, or of a man with a large ikrm), it may not 
be a time-saving operation. This caution, how- 
ever, is needless without doubt; for a man who does 
this never takes an afljicultural paper, probably, 
and has no need of reference, and nothing to refer 
to if he had. But for a man who wants to save 
time and money, a mere trifle of cost, and a few 
minutes spent as soon as the paper or book is 
read, it will be found very valuable. The man 
one reads, the more valuable it wili be. It brings 
the whole under the eve at once, just as a mer- 
chant, who keeps his books well posted up, eaa 
tell in a moment how each man's account stands. 
But if you do not have anything readv and make 
the entries at once, your reading will leave yoo 
like the merchant who should have to look throogk 
his day book (keeping no ledger) to find any 
man's account It would be a time-wasting, and 
not a time-saving operation. H. 

Okie, August 5, 1844. 

The plan of the above work su^ested by our 
c<nTespondent, is like Todd*s Index ^enow, which 
we have made use of for several years. It is roicd 
and bound with the alphabetical letters printed on 
the top of each page. We can attest to its mat 
value as an index for general reference, and are 
highly obliged to our correspondent for bringing 
the subject hefore the public for the benefit (tf^the 
farmer. Such an index is as valuable to him ss 
to the student of general literature, and perhaps 
even more so, as he has not like him large and w^ 
selected libraries, at hand for constant reference. 
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^ This machioe. Smith's Power Corn-Sheller and 
Separator, consists of a horizontal toothed cylin- 
der six feet long, and one foot two inches in 
diameter. The ears of com, in the operation, are 
confined to a part of the upper and rising side of 
this cylinder, by means of a cast iron concave ex- 
tending the whole length of the machine, and be- 
ing shoveled or let in the machine at one end, 
they are driven through, and the cobs discharged 
at the opposite end, while the grain falls below, 
being admitted on either side of the cylinder. 
The operation is governed by elevating or depres- 
siiinr the discharge end, which causes the machine 
to discharge the cobs fast or slow, and of course 
operates more or less upon them ; thus securing tp 
the operator the power of finishin«r his work. 

This machine is capable of shelling three hun- 
dred bushels of ears per hour, 

F. N. Smith, Patentee, 

New York, Oct. 1844. 



TUSSAC GRASS. 

The introduction of tussac grass in Great Britain 
has been deemed of so much interest there, as to 
have enlisted the efforts of some of the high offi- 
cers of government for that purpose. In a recent 
No. of The Transactions oi the Highland afid 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, I noticed a com- 
munication to the society from Lord Stanley, sec- 
retary of state for the colonies, enclosing a letter 
from Governor Moody of the Falkland Islands, 
where the grass is produced in great perfection. I 
give an extract from the letter of the ^rovernor : 

" I have proved to my own satisfaction, nothing 
can answer better than the tussac, sown and 
planted out in rows, the tufts of grass bein^ about 
six feet from centre to centre. I am resolved to 
pursue this practice by having a large field laid 
out at Port William, in order to cut bundles throuorh 
the winter to fodder horses and cattle in a stable, 
in the same manner as is done with the Guinea 
grass in the West Indies. I know that at pres- 
ent it mav be cut twice in a year; but under 
proper cultivation it may be gone over much 
oftener. It greatly improves by cutting, and grows 
fast. Horses injure it by grazing, and pigs destroy 
it. My present experiment tends to show that it 
«rill grow on almost any soil, and that ft is not 
necessary for it to be exposed to the spray of the 



sea, although a width of from 300 to 400 yards 
along the shore is the place of its natural growth. 
In some places the extent of the patches appears 
to be very capricious, the reason of which I can 
not discover, as it occurs where the soil and other 
circiimstances appear to be uniform. This is par- 
ticuliairly illustrated on an island of «ome elevatioa 
in Fort Salvador. Although the tussac i^rass may 
be cut and amply remunerate the planting in the 
first year, it seems to take three years from the 
seed to arrive at perfection; but the tufts bear 
planting out extremely well. As to how many 
years the same roots may last, I can offer no infor* 
matioo. Decayed portions of the root appear to 
accumulate ; but in a properly attended piece of 
ground those would be annually removed. Under 
our present imperfect system, allowing the cattle 
to roam and graze at will, pulling out, wasting, 
and trampling as much as they eat, the rough, 
irregular patches of tussac on Long Island, amount* 
ing toorether to about 150 acres, keep in good fat 
condition for six months* 250 cattle and 70 horses. 
Under proper management, it is my opinion the 
same quantity would be found to maintain three 
times that number throughout the year. The grass 
rises high above the snow, is fresh and green all 
the winter, and from its height, completely shel- 
ters the horses and cattle lying among it. Perhaps 
the best experiment which could be made in Eng- 
land would be to plant tussac in one of the small 
islands of the Orkneys, such as Hunda, if it met 
with the approbation of the owner; and I con« 
ceive it would be greatly to the advantage of the 
landed proprietors of the Orkneys and Shetland 
Islands to send from among them an intelligent 
person to the Falkland Islands, to studv the habits 
of the grass and to collect seed. He should arrive 
there early in October." 

The Falkland Islands are situated between 51^ 
and 52^ south latitude, and nearly parallel with 
the Straits of Magellan, from which they are die* 
tant about 8^ east. The climate is therefore very 
severe. If the tussac be so entirely adapted to 
that situation, analogy would lead us to expect 
it would be every way suited to a large extent of 
our northeastern coast. Their winters being the 
reverse of ours, it is necessary, as suggested, thac 
one desirous of studying the habits of the grasa 



* The cattle are kept on Long Island only during tb9 
winter months. 
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should be there early ia October, the commeoGement 
<^ their spring. The high repatatioa the tussac has 
acquired from various visiters to the above islands 
fblly justifies the efforts now makioff for its intro- 
duction into the islands of Great Britain. Six 
pounds of the seed have been sent there at about 
312 50 per lb. It is not improbable that a small 
quantity might be obtainedf there through our 
minister at St. James', Mr. Everett, who takes 
much interest in agricultural matters ; or through 
Mr. Coleman, our intelligent agricultural represen- 
tative abroad, (a) The object is well worthy the 
most thorough trial, at any reasonable cost, in our 
own country. Perhaps some oi oar enterprisiBg 
Americans have noticed the tussac abroad, ana 
already tried it at home. If so, they will confer 
a great benefit ot\ our agrictdtural community by 
communicating the results in the columns of some 
one of the farmers' ioumals of this country. 

What is the result of hints on the introdoetioa 
and cultivation ci sparry in the sandy soils of the 
United States? Has the experiment yet been 
tried, and what has been the result ? 6ur seeds- 
men who artf so liberally patronized by the far- 
mers, ou^ht to exhibit an enterprising spirit in the 
mtroduction of new varieties of seeds whose util- 
ity has been proved elsewhere.(6) 

R. L. Alleit. 

B^ffalo, Oct. 10, 1S44. 

(a) We have solicited Mr. Colman, and several 
other friends in England, to procure us some 
of this grass seed. The reply is, that it can not 
be had till larger supplies arrive there. If we find 
any vessels sailing from this port likely to touch at 
the Falkland islands, we shall endeavor to get 
some seed direct. Whale ship might obtain it 

(b) Mr. Thorbum importea a small quantity of 
spurry seed last spring, but we have not yet heard 
of the result of expenments with it. 

LADT BARRINGTON III. 

Mb. Vail has just received from the herd of 
Mr. Thomas Bates, of Kirkleavington, England, 
another fine Durham cow, called Lady Buring- 
ton 3d. She arrived at this port on the 12th uU. 
We much regret that we were out of town at the 
time, and did not 'see her, as she almost imme- 
diately left for her owner's residence at Troy, who, 
we are glad to soei is still willing to be at the ex- 
pense ci importing superior aniinals from abroad, 
notwithstanding the dull sales at home. However, 
in this particular, we expect within a year to see 
a great change ; as the early maturity of the Dur- 
hams, and their other good qualities, are attracting 
marked attention. 

Mr. Vail informs as, that Ladr Barrington is 
almost entirely red, and a much urger cow than 
Dutchess, his first importation ; unitinff to great 
length, bfoad loins, and fair brisket, wim weU-de- 
reloped odder, promising good milking qualities. 
Mr. Bates thus writes to Mr. Vail about her: 
** Yoo will find Lady Barrington's pedigree in the 
■econd part of the 5th volume of the Herd-Book, 
page 514. She is by Cleveland Lad (3407), who 
obtained the highest premium at the show of 
the Royal Agncoltoral Society at Liverpool^ in 



1841, and also stood first, the same year, at the 
Yorkshire Agricultural show at Hull, and is now 
in possession of Lord Feversbam, at Doncomb 
Park The grandsire, Belvidere (1706), was siie 
and grandsire of the Duke of Northmnberland 
(1940), and had been Lord Barrington'^ &vorite 
cow tribe from 1794. I bought my first Lady 
Barrington in 1831, after the death of his lor^bip. 
This tribe generally breeds females, and I hope 
she will give you a lot (^ cows. She will breed 
well to your Wellington. The cow has had 00 
forced keep, and as such is more likely to do well 
with yon than if she had come out in high condi- 
tion. I shall be glad to hear the account of your 
show in Am^ca, [meaning that of the New York 
State Ap;ricultural Society,] and hope you will be 
successlul in obtaining prizes." 

Mr. Vail fhrther remarks, that thoi:^ large. 
Lady B. is not at all coarse. We have net a 
doubt she will prove a valaaUe addition to his al- 
ready choice herd. 

HENS. 

Can any of your readers inform an inqmrer, bow 
long after connexion with the cock the eggs of a 
hen will produce chickens ? 

How often is connexion with the code necessary, 
to insure fecundity to a constantly lajing hen ? 

Is one coimexion suflKcient to fertilise a broodis^ 
or ordinary nestful of eggs ? 

In the case of the hen turkey, when in heat, a 
^ngle treading suffices for a brood of chicks — is it 
so with the common hen ? 

Do the Poland fowls lav more eggs than the 
common hen on the same xeep, or is the superior 
merit claimed for them, limited to their neglect of 
sitting ? 

How long will a hen contintie to be as good a 
layer as at one and two years old ? 

Is there any rule for determining the age of a 
hen? 

What is the best food far poultry to produce the 
greatest quantity o[ eggs ? 



Can hens be too full fed to lav wdl, and does 
not full feeding always promote laying 1 Q. 

SEEDING GRASS LANDS IN GEORGIA. 

In October, 1842, 1 seeded about four acres of 
red clover with wheat It came up tolcfably weU, 
and stood the winter, and after the wheat was m, 
presented as promising appearance as it docs ia 
the Northern States. I let it stand the irst sea- 
son and neither cut nor pastured it. In Jone last 
I cut the best, and made about two tons of good 
hay ; part of the ground had been ovei^wed and 
drowned the clover. In July it head^ agaie, 
about a foot high, when I turned my railek cows 
on it, and in t£ee days they had increased their 
milk three fold, and it was of a much richer 
quality than previously, although running on good 
native pasture. I allowed the clover to be eiop- 
ped very dose, but expect in November it w31 
give me another crop for my cows. On tke 
whole, I think it a fair and satis&ctory expen- 
ment, and this has placed it beyond a doabt, tkat 
red clover can be cultivated with soocesa in tkis 
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state. The land where it was sowed is far from 
beinff rich ; four years since it was a worn out 
old field, and has had but little manure, and that 
applied to prerions crops of com and tumeps. 
when preparing the ground for wheat, on which 
the clorer was sowed, a two-horse turning plow 
was used, and a scooter plow run after in the fur- 
row, as a substitute for a subsoil plow. A heavy 
iron-tooth harrow and roller followed, all of which 
I think very neceswy to success in raising good 
crops of small grain and grass. I expect to seed 
ten acres with dover this fall, on part of which I 
shall sow red top with the clover. W. H. S. 
Sparta, Georgia^ Aug^ 1, 1844. 

THE LOCUST TREE. 

OccASioNALLT you hare recommended the ctd- 
tivation of the locust on plantations, and for shade. 
It has been said that the locust will spread, so as 
to injure the tillage in the adjoining fields, and this 
deters many from planting it. 1 am told that, in 
New England, thev are attempting its eradication 
ibr this reason, and that even this is difficult, be- 
cause where a shoot is pulled up, each broken 
root will send up another. On account of the 
freedom of the tree firom insects, its general beauty 
of appearance, and its rapid erowth^ it is .rery de- 
sirable to cultivate it, especidly for shade (where 
the Algerine custom of taking off all the forest 
trees has prevailed), if it can be done safelv. I 
have planted a few, which are growing so nnely 
as to attract the attention of most passers; but 
have refrained from planting more, in consequence 
of the above suggested difficulty. Can ^ou five 
your readers any certain information on this pomt ? 
(a) I would be glad to plant msjiy this fall, being 
sure they make the best shade for the farm gen- 
erally, if it is safe to do so. There are none old 
enough in this region to settle this matter. 

A StJBSCRIBBE. 

Ohio, August, 1844. 

P. S. The spreading is said occurs in this way 
— the roots extend a great distance, and shoots 
will spring up, and these again extend roots, and 
throw shoots, till the lots aqoining are filled with 
them. 

(a) We haye never heard of the above objec- 
tions to planting locusts before, thouffh we have 
seen hundreds of acres of them. Will any of our 
readers answer as to this point I Locusts at 
the north have been greatly mjured by the borer ; 
bat for the last few years it has nearly diMppeared, 
and they are now nourishing finely. 

Peaches hot attacked bt the Cueculio. — 
In Mr. Parson's article, page 310 of our last num- 
ber, he desires us to say, that peaches should not 
hare been included among the fruits subject to be 
attacked by the curculio. 

FalJs PLowmo.^If the land abound in clay, 
this is essentially necessary, as frost is a much 
better pulveriser of the soil than the harrow and 
roller. Besides, fall plowing exposes insects of 
most kinds to destruction. iStndy or light gravelly 
kands may be pbwed in the spring. 



NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

AVftVAL KEETQfOi JAWS AMY, 1846 

To Agricultural Writers and Farmers generally. 
The annual convention of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, which will continue in ses- 
sion for several days about the middle of January 
proximo, will be occupied with the examinatioo 
of many subjects hifi^hly important to th^ agricul- 
tural community and to citizens generally. The 
range of investigation (in the reports from com- 
mittees, in the essays prepared by various writers^ 
and in the remarks from sundry speakers), is de- 
signed to embrace all topics of leading interest 
in reference to such improvements as may better 
enable the farming community of this state to sus- 
tain itself under the competition genera ted by the 
fertile and cheap lands of the west— such as im- 
provement in the character and management ot 
stock— in the introduction and promotion of new 
branches of farming industry — ^in the application of 
science as a profitslble auxiliary in vanous depart* 
ments of rural industry, as well as in the compo- 
sition of manures and the cultivation of the soil — 
including, not least though last, the diffusion of 
agricultural and horticultural knowledge through 
the instrumentality of the public libraries and com- 
mon school organization. Sufficient is now known 
from consultation with j^tlemen most conversant 
with these matters in different sections, to warrant 
the undersigtled in expressing a belief that the 
approaching annual convention will concentrate 
the efforts of the friends of agriculture iu a man- 
ner eminently conducive to the great objects for 
which agricultural organization is desirable. The 
mornings and afternoons will be devoted to busi- 
ness, at the agricultural Hall, in the Old State 
House, at Albany ; and the evenings to sociable 
intercourse among the members of the state and 
county societies, and other friends of agriculture 
and horticulture from all sections of the state of 
New York, and from several neighboring states. 
The hospitality of the friends of the cause in and 
around Albany, the undersigned also feels war- 
ranted in saying, will be manifested liberally in 
providing comfortable quarters for gentlemen at- 
tending the convention on this interesting occasion. 
The multiplicity of business and the immense 
crowds at tne state -ftiir and caitto shows, render it 
impracticable on those occasions to convene the 
friends of agriculture as fully as desirable for 
deliberation, discussion, and sociability ; and it if 
hoped and believed that the January convention 
will furnish opportunities for promoting these ob- 
jects, to the satisfaction of a^culturists and friends 
who may honor the convention with their presence 
from this and other states. 

It may be added that the agricultural meetings, 
commeirced satisfactorily last winter, will be con- 
tinued on each Thursday evening of the approach- 
ing winter ; and firiends of the cause generally are 
invited to attend, at the society's halL 

Among the business which will employ the 
time of me state society at the annual meeting, 
will be an examination and dedsion on the merits 
df the reports and essays and books on the varioos 
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MOBTRSKV CALIXDAm FOft HOTXMBIB. 



Mibjects embodied in the foUowiog tchedaie, 
adopted by the ezecatire committed— Joho. P. 
Beekman, Fresideat, in the chair—eereral of the 
premiums, oq importmnt subjects (as stated when 
premiums were nrst offered months afo), bemg 
open to competition from citiiens of other states 
as well as New York— a &ct which editors are 
particularly requested to notice : 

PEEMnTMS OFrEBED— 

Which were not included in the list published 
in our May No., page 146 and following : 

For the best text-book on agricultore and hortiealtare, 
for the use of schodf (copyright reserred to the an- 
thor), $100. 

For the best essay, detaillDg obeenratioDi made on 
the enltare and diseases of the potato, with special ref- 
ereace to the pfaenoDena of the extraordioary Tisitation 
which has largely desolated the potato crop ia the 
United States, and embrscing soggestioas for eonnter- 
acting the difficulty ia fatore eohlTation of that crop— 
a gold medal worth $20. 

For the best essay oa the means of diffostag scien- 
tific knowledge in connexion with agricoKartl and hor- 
ticultural information, through the instrumentality of 
the public libraries and schmls, with a catalogue of 
books suitable for the purpose — a goM medal worth $20. 
Hknat (yRaiLLT, Rec. See., 
Agricultural Hall, Old State House, Albany. 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 

It is now time to close up the operations of the warm 
season, and provide for the cold. Finish collecting in 
all your crops, corn, turneps, cabbages, ^., and see 
that your cellars are well secured against frost, and 
your granaries againsS depredators. Finish the fall 
plowing. All cky land should be thrown into ridges 
for the action of the frost. One good plowing on such 
land in the fall is worth two or three ia the spring, and 
as the soil has a great affinity for ammonia, while thus 
exposed, it will absorb large quantities of it brought 
down in the winter and spring, by the snows and rain, 
which it will yidd to the crops the ensuing season. 
Examiae the winter grain and any water Ibrrows which 
hsTe become choked up, let them be opened. Siamding 
footer vriil kill any %uful vegetable* excepting riee« 

The yards should be well bedded with turf, peat, or 
muck, weeds, refuse straw, and other vegetable matters ; 
and so constructed that the soluble parts of it, which 
are the best, shall not be drained off to help inundate 
the roads and ditches. If time permits, drains should 
be made to carry off the Jatent water, which destroys 
the crops, or diminishes them so much as hardly to pay 
for the raising. Undergroand, in preference to surface 
drains, should always he constructed, unless large quan- 
tities of water are required to pass. Give all your 
roots ia heaps for the winter an additional covering be- 
fore the ground is frozen. Have all the bams aad 
sheds well covered and mended, and the racks and 
mangers all tight, and in order, that no hay or proven- 
der may be wasted. Before the ground is frozen, look 
well to your fences. No meadows, winter grain, or 
even pastures, should be exposed to poaching from cat- 
tle, sheep, or hogs. An animal will frequently do more 
hurt in one of them in a day at this season, than in a 
week while the ground is well settled in summer. In 
the meantime the household plants — ^the children — 
should not be neglected, and especially the older ones 
who have helped through the labors of the summer and 



harvests. Good schools must be provided for them, 
good teachers, aad good books. Their minds now, aad 
indeed at all times, shouU be as closely watched over 
as the more tangible things of the farm. On their 
correct moral and intdlectual education, depends mndi, 
perhaps all their success in a(ter life, and no fenees 
should be neglected, or bars left down ia their yonag 
minds. Good seed sown here, oa good soil, and well 
cultivated, if the weeds of viee and bad principles are 
thoroughly extirpated, will never fail of prodnidng an 
abnndaat harvest. It is not suffieieat that their parcsts 
see them (hmished with all the means for mental iB»- 
provement; they mast take an interest in their studies 
also. Daily examinatioa into the progress of their 
children, should be the ccxistant practice of pareoU; 
questions asked having a hearing upon them; the ooa- 
nexioa betweea their studies and their owa basiBess 
pointed out, to show that they have a pcactical applica- 
tion to the coneeras of evcry-day life; aad they should 
be explained and illustrated in such a manner as to 
excite an interest and inquiry in their young minds. 
The discipline of the school ought to be inquired into^ 
and the relative standing of the diildren ; aad when 
praise is due, bestow it ; and where censure and even 
punishment are needed, they shouki not l>e withheld. 
No farmer would think of putting out his land to he 
managed by an agent without frequent and close saper- 
visMMi. Do not, therefore, pat out the minds of your 
chikfaen, which are of infinitely more valae, to the 
maaagemeat of every indtvidual, without a closer and 
more thorough attention thaa he gives to his grounds 
aad his cattle. 

Commence spreading out hemp for dew rotting, bear- 
ing in mind the observatioBS on this subject last moath. 

KiTCHxar Gaeden. — ^If not done last month, many of 
the early vegetables may be sown for the ensuing 
spring, if you have not hot beds for forcing. The beds 
ought tO'be thrown up high, so as to avoid water during 
winter and spring, and being soon dry when the snow 
is off, the young plants will take an eariy start. They 
should be well fined with the heating manure, as horse 
dung, ftc In these, tomatoes, lettuce, spiaage, cress, 
&C., may he sown. The a^mragus bed shook! have a 
large supply of rich manure, which the winter rains 
will draia ti all its eariching soluble matters and carry 
to the lowest roots, and on the opening of spring, wHI 
be ready to Aimish a Aresh treat lor the tabk. Let the 
lettuces in frames still be exposed to the air during the 
day, but be covered by the glass at night. Practise the 
same treatment with cabbages and cauliflowers ia 
frames. Take up idl the remaining roots aad store 
as detailed last month. Rhubarb seed caa now be 
sown, and will vegetate better than if kept out of the 
ground until spring. In the early part of this month, 
manure and trench the ground intended for early spring 
crops. 

Fatnr Oams>ks ahd Oechabd. — Gooseberries, cur- 
rants, and raspberries, may now be transplaated. Of 
the latter the red and white Antwerp are considered tiie 
most desirable. Do this the early part of the mo^h, 
and in the latter part lay dowa the raspberries, and 
cover them with sedge or any kind of litter. Cover 
the strawberries with litter or they may be killed, or at 
least injured, by the winter. Dig and trench or plow 
the ground intended for planting in the spring. 

FLOwaa Gabden and PLEASuax Gaoxmns. — ^Tlie 
directions for last month will also apply to this, while 
the ground is firee from frost. The latter part of the 
month cover the flower borders and bulbous beds, and 
also all flowery plants and shrubs with a litter of straw 
or of salt hay. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 



By the steamship Acadia we are in receipt of our 
European journals to the 4th of October. 

MAmKETs.— wtfjto. Large sales in Pots and little 
doing in Pearls— a slight advance has taken place. 
Cation remained without change since the departure 
of the Caledonia on the 19th ult., so that the depression 
of price during the month of September has been only 
id. per lb. There is a steady demand. Stock on hand 
at Liverpool on the 1st of October, 904,500 bales, 
against 814,000 same date last year. Flour and Grain 
still continue excessively dull. PrwUUms. Beef, 
Pork, and Cheese, considerable inquiry, especially of 
the finer kinds; Lard had advanced from 6d. to Is. per 
cwt. ; English Cheese is short in quantity this year, 
owing to the great drought Naval Stores were quite 
active. Tallow and Tobacco the same. 

Monty is easy and abundant, though a good demand 
exists for it. 

Jmerican Stocks. A sli^tly increased eoniidence is 
taking place in them. 

Trade still continued aetive. 
The Harvesting of grain was nearly over. The 
crops arc good and uncommonly well secured. 

Ouano from Ichaboe was selling from £6 to £6 5s. 
per ton. When it can be had in the U. S. as reasona- 
bly our farmers will use large quantities. 

WooL About 20,000 bales of Australian was adver- 
tised in London for sale soon at auction. A large 
number of buyers were flocking in, and good prices for 
it were anticipated. 

jSmerican Hay, That which has been exported to 
En^and was of timothy or herds-grass, which being 
much coarser than English hay, prejudiced buyers 
against it. They formed their opinion of the hay from 
its coarseness, and not from its quality for feeding. We 
are persuaded that for nutriment it is equal, if not su- 
perior to most English. The prices it sold at were low, 
and in several instances subject the shippers to a loss. 
We hope the English people will try the qaality of our 
hay before they allow their prejudices to condemn it. 

Sales of Durham Cattle, — ^These continue to bring 
high prices in England. Mr. Whiuker has just sold 
his entire herd at auction, consisting of 79 head. The 
highe?^ price obtained was for Buchan Hero, 360 guin- 
eas ($1,750) ; the lowest, a cow, at £25. The lot 
averaged £51 7s. each (say $250). Mr. Yorke had a 
large sale averaging jCSS each. Mr. Smith also had a 
spirited sale of Durhams. Several of the above ani- 
mals were purchased for the continent. The King of 
the French bought the Earl of Buchan, calved July, 
1843, for 200 guineas. 

Twin Chickens, — It having been deemed advisable 
by Mr. Walters, the superintendent of her Majesty's 
aviary, in order to improve the breed of the genuine 
Dorking fowl, that it should be crossed with that of the 
Cochin China fowl, the necessary arrangements were 
made for that purpose. A Dorking lien, which had 
roosted for some time past whh the fowls from China, 
tias recently been in the habit of laying twice, and 
yotnetimes thrice a week, eggs containing double, or 
rfro distinct yolks. Mr. Walters, determining to try 
the experiment of attempting to hatch one of these 
lonhle-yolked eggs, placed it, with several other eggs, 
xnder the hen. The result was that two chickens 
;7ere produced fVxnn this single egg; one is a cock Urd 
>r the pure Cochin China breed, and the other is a 
I en chick of the Dorking species, both of which are 
low five days old and in good health. This is a cir- 
;iiiiistance, as we are informed, unprecedented in the 
Lonals of natural history. — New Farmers^ JoumaL 
Three Hnndred and Twenty BnshOe of Wheat per 



^crs.— It has been asserted by some, and sneered at by 
others in this country, that 100 bushels of wheat could 
be easily grown upon a single acre. It will be seen that 
the flawing little experiment in England produced 
at the rate of 320 bushels I The imperial bushel con- 
tains 2,218*192 cubic inches; the Winchester (our 
common bushel), 2,150«42; the imperial bushel, there- 
fore, is to the Winchester as 1 to •969447. The Eng- 
lish quarter of wheat is 8 imperial bushels of 70 lbs. 
each, equal to 9( American bushels of 00 lbs. each. 

At the end of August, 1843, 1 planted in my garden 
32 grains of wheat, at 6 inches distance, an inch and 
a half deep; the seed was of the first-rate quality. 
This seed produced this year 32 plants, having from 10 
to 28 stems and ears each ; the average number of ears 
was 16 ; the average weight of each plant 1| ounce. 
An aere of land would contain, at 6 inches distance, 
174,240 plants; the produce 304,940 o«., or nearly 
19,600 lbs., 320 bushels, or 40 quarters per acre. The 
expense of dibbling wooU be more than saved by the 
diminished quantity of seed required. I do not mean 
to state that such a resalt would be obtained upon a 
Uupge scale; but I think it is worthy of trial, when we 
know that the average produce is only 2 J quarters per 
acre, and that it is possible (?) to grow 40: it will be 
allowed that there is ample seope for improvement. 
Try a breadth in your fields an inch and a half deep ; 
put 1 grain, and 1 only, in each hole— plant it at 6 or 8 
inches distant — ^be sure to plant good seed— get as much 
produce as yon can, but go for 40 quarters per acre. 

OrafUng the Chesnut on the Oak.^In the depart- 
ment of the Correze, an oak, engraAed eight years ago 
with chesnut, has produced at lengUi chesnuts of good 
quality. The success of this experiment is deemed im- 
portant for extensive districts where the oak flourishes 
and the chesnut is barren, and where the fruit is needed 
for food. 

Mexican Pheasants, -^A pair of these superb birds 
has recently been sent to the Queen of England. They 
are of immense size, being nearly as large as a turkey. 
Their crests are black, resembling in shape a cocka- 
too's, which it is expected will change to a bright yel- 
low color, when they have attained a certain age. The. 
feathers from their crests along their backs ace per- 
fectly black, having an extraordinary woolly appear. 
anee. Their fine full breasts are also black, beautifally 
spangled with white. Their legs and gills are of a rich 
red color. They have now become so exceedingly tame 
that they will feed from the hands of her Majesty and 
the Prince Consort. 

Preserving jSppks in Pits, — Apples may be kept in 
pits after the manner of potatoes ; we have seen this 
practised both in France and England with success ; but 
the fruit does not keep long after it is taken out ; con- 
sequently, only a small quantity should be taken out at 
one time, and the pit should be instantly closed up, to 
prevent the admission of air. Apples kept in this man- 
ner will be found quite good 'and sound in the months 
of May and June, or even July, if they have been pit- 
ted in aeareftil manner, all bruised ones being r^ected. 
which would destroy the others. A little powdeied 
charcoal should be carefully sifted over the apples as 
they are laid up, which should be done in regular 
layers. The charcoal absorbs any moisture that is 
given off by the apples, and keeps all ood. After this 
is done, take some clean wheat straw, or hay, and lay 
it over the fruit, to the thickness of a foot, fastening it 
down with ropes made of the same material, then cover 
them np with earth to the depth of a foolb This cov- 
ering will prevent any change in the atmosphere from 
reaehing the apples. The operation shouhi be per- 
fonned in dry worther.— Cfordsnert' ChroiMe. 
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Iiuimdioiu for Unnf Ouamo, — Ia the applieatioB of 
tluf Talnable iiiuiare» it is n e c ewm y to keep m new 
ito powerful pn^pertiet, aad to exnciae great care to 
preFeat its oomlng into immediate ooataet with the 
newly sown seed or the foliage of plants and flowers. 
It should nerer be placed in contact with seeds; for all 
seeds in the process of geiminatiott give off a greater 
or less quantity of carbonic acid and rinegar) and 
these acids having strong affinities for the ammoiiiaeal 
portion of thegaano,ar« apt to attract it so powerfally, 
as to check and even destroy Tegetation. 

Preparatum» — ^To secure its safe application, it has 
been found most effectual to mix it with about four 
times its own bulk of finely sifted monld, ashes, or diar- 
coaly or even with sand, if the soil be of a cold dayey 
nature; and that the mixture may be complete, the 
guano diould, befirt mixing f be earcfuUy passed throngh 
a fine garden saere* That portion of the guano, such 
as the undecomposed bones, beaks, or daws of birds, 
which can not be passed throo|^ the siere, will never- 
theless be found strongly impregnated with aramoai- 
acal salts, and by steeping in water, will readily yield 
a rich liquid manure. An intelligent farmer in Dum- 
friesshire, id reference to the necessity of mixing the 
guano before applying it to the soil, writes as follows i^~ 
The objects of mixing guano are, 1. To partly disin- 
fect it by absorbing its volatile products and diminishing 
its smell. 2. To separate its active partides, ana 
thereby diminish their action on each other. 3. To 
present it to warm soils in a form in which its action 
will be less violent at firs^ but more protracted and 
steady than when given in an unmixed state. Of 
coarse, the colder the soil, and the eariier the season 
when sown, the less quantity of mixed is needed, and 
eonversdy. But as a general rule, it should be mixed 
as equally as possible, with four times its bulk of findy 
sifted, moderatdy dry, black or brown coknred earth, or 
peaty matter, sawdust, slightly burnt clay, charred turf, 
coal or peat ashes, whichever of these substances can 
be most conveniently had. Perhaps newly burnt char- 
coal used as soon as cold, is the best matter that can 
be had for mixing; but as it can seldom be at the far- 
mer's command, any of the above nmtters will answer 
in its stead. 

A mixture of gypsum with guano can seldom do any 
hurt, and for tumeps or dover on light soils, it may 
often be advantageous. 

A very simple and economical mode of preparing 
guano for use, is to spread 2 cwt of dry sifted mould, 
&c., three or four inches thick ; lay 1 cwt. of sift«d 
guano over it, and 2 cwt. of the mould, Ate., on that 
again; leave the heap for two or three days protected 
from the weather, then let it be wdl mixed, and sifted 
through a common garden sieve. Thus prepsred, it 
can be so#n without inconvenience to the farmer, and 
spread without loss evenly over the field. 

Guano may be also used with equal safety in a liquid 
state, diBsdved in water, and perhaps this is the most 
effectual mode of devdoping its powers, for like all 
concentrated fertilizers, it requires a conrideraUe sup- 
ply of moisture, and has always exhibited the most 
productive results daring wet seasons. For this reason 
it is particularly desirable that the dry mixture or 
compost, as we shall call it throogh these directions, 
should be used inmiediatdy before rain. But as irri- 
gation is too tedious and costly for extensive operatioas, 
the liquid application it sTmost necessarily confined to 
the flower and kitchen garden. 

^pportionwma. — ^The quantities in which guano 
should be used, are necessarily regulated by the vadety 
nf crop and v^etation, also by th« period of the sea^ 



son, the Systran of cropping, the state of the soil and 
its previous treatment ; therefore the applications may 
with propriety vary from 2 cwt. to 8 cwt. per inq>eriai 
acre, when given aione. When a portion of dung, 
bones, or other manure, has been applied, the quantity 
of guano must be correspondingly diminishiwl. Ia 
apportioning the guano nothing can exceed the accu- 
racy of weights and scales ; but it may be eonvenieat 
to keep in mind that one bnshd of sifted gnanowe^^ 
about 52 lbs. to 54 lbs. For smaller or botanical 
applications, one heaped pint may be redmoed eqnd to 
1 lb. of sifted guano. 

jSpplication, — ^The compost may be sown, either 
broadcast or in drills, according to crop ; but the most 
successfd ai^lications have been made with the use of 
the common machine employed for drflling the manure 
and seed at the same time, the operation of this 
machine being to deposite the guano oompoat so mnch 
deeper than the seed, as to allow a portion of soil to 
intervene. Whichever may be the mode adopted, the 
two primary objects of the application dionid be accom- 
plished, vix., distributing the manure equally and cov- 
ering it speedily. 

The above is quoted from a Manual on Oneno, ky 
James Clark, published in London. 

Effect of FMing Sheep on Wheat.-^T^uB experi- 
ment was tried on a field in 1843, i^wed down aai 
prepared for wheat, manuring it with 20 kinds of dung, 
mixed with doable that quantity of earth, and tilled ia 
the following October. In Much, 1844, folded Sonih- 
down sheep and lambs on it by night, to the proportien 
of from 800 to l/)00 sheep to the acre, changing their 
ground every night, and turning them into grass pas- 
ture by day. The difference between the wbe«t grown 
on the folded ground, and on the portion not folded was 
very manifest. 4)ecimens of wheat affiseted by the 
forgoing modes of management were produced, fnQy 
confirming the statements made. — New Fanutrt* J<mr, 

Momter Muehroom. — A mushroom was gathered oa 
Tuesday hut in a field belonging to Edmund Hombf, 
Esq., of DaUon HaU, which measured thirty inches ia 
circumference, and was upward of one and n half 
inches thick. — Jb» 

Number of Bee$ and CeUa in a Hive, — ^A bee-hive, 
whieh was opened by Swammenkm, was fbnnd to con- 
tain one queen bee, 33 males or drones, 5,635 ivorkiag 
bees, 45 eggs, and 150 worms. Total pofNUntion, 
5,854; forwhoseacoommodation there were 3,392 wax 
cells for the use of the working bees, 62 cells oontain- 
ing bees' bread, and 236 cells in which honey bad been 
deposited : in all 3,620 cells. From this obaervntioa it 
may be presumed that the hives contain 5,000 to 6,000 
inhabitants, among which there is only one female, 
viz., the queen bee, and firom 3,000 to 4,000 edb.— ii. 

YeUow JtfO^^— This is the Chinese peasant's plant 
par exceUtnee, Its grain is the basis of his nntrimenL 
The stalk is food for his cattle, in the place of hay, 
which they have never thought of cutting. The straw 
of another species of millet, which attains a height of 
fifteen feet, is used to make the fences of his gnrdken, 
and serves also for fbd; 

Cwrioui Hen. — ^There is now in the possesmon cC- 
Mr. Hook, boot and shoe maker, Notfidk street, n very 
curious hoi. It is without any beak, and resembles te 
face of a dog. It can procure its food with the greatest 
facility, and we understand is conqilete master of its 
companions. 

jf White SwaUouf was taken out of a nest in Twy- 
ning churdi last wedc by a Bfr. Thomas Browa, 
plumber, of Tewkesbury, and was. kept alive ftr a 
couple of days* It has since been stuffed. 
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Large Q^ince$. — ^The Massaehaaetts Plowmaa ac- 
nowledgM the receipt of qniaces from Mr. Chaiies 
bthawaj of Oraf>on, tirenty of wiiieh weighed 18 Ibf. 
>Bit weighed 18 ounces, and measured 13 1 inches 
)and. The same paper speaks of another received 
xxa Mr. John Henrj of Leominster^ which weighed 23 
imeesl 

Htmp Snki.^The Tennessee Agricnltarist says 
He of these machines has lately been invented by 
. B. Batler, which breaks 200 lbs. per hour. 

Toadt Detiroyeri of jSnii.^A writer m the Culti- 
itor asserts that toads quartered near ant hOls will 
»troy them in a short time. We think they would do 
teir work more rapidly if they were confined there in 
box open at the top and bottom, and pkced round 
le aat hfll. 

AgridOtmral Atroey.— We notice in the Cincinnati 
axeite, that Charles Whittlesey, Esq., and Mr. A. 
tndan, editor of the Plow-Boy, have been authorized 
1 the Hpfflilton County Agricultural Society to make a 
irvey of the forms of this county, and intend entering 
pon the duty forthwith. They will- examine and ana- 
ze soils; take the statistics of crops and live stock; 
)Uect as far as they can the profits of agricultural 
bor in this county; note the peculiarities of fanning 
iplements in successful use; make drawings of the 
at horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, they may meet 
ith ; and give descriptions of the most approved (Vuits, 
!getab|es, and grasses. They propose, after getting 
mogh, to publish in convenient form a report of the 
suits of their combined observations, which they place 
t the price of $1 per copy, and for which they solicit 
ibseribers. This is an excellent movement. Will not 
e eounties of the empire sUte imitate it ? 
A Big Baby. — ^A medical friend has just given us an 
eount of a child, bom in Franklin, a few days since, 
tiich weighed, at birth, no less than sixteen pounds and 
half, and measured from the chin to the back of the 
ad sixteen inches and three quarters. It is a boy, and 
doing wdl. CMMren at birth, we are informed, seldom 
iigh more than ten or eleven pounds. This is a great 
ontry for the productkm of babies— they grow too at 

unaziAg rate. Query— Is this owing to the Teche 
Iter, or the superabundance of electricity in the at- 
wphere » We cut the above from the Planters' Ban- 
r, and if any of our northern farmers can beat this 
sat agrieuiiural product, we shall be glad to hear 
•mthem. 

Lomahy the Flood on ffie MUtissippi and itt TrUm* 
ies the poet Summer.— These are estimated by the 
►ncordia Intelligencer <La.) at $6,677,000. 
igrieuUural Products of the U, 8. for 1843.— 



WTheat, 

Bariey, 

)ats, - 

Jye, . . 

Suekwheat, - 

ndianConi) - 

Potatoes, 

iay, . - 

HaxaadHemp, 

Pobaeeo^ - 

•'OttOSy • • 

Uce, 
SilkCoeoons, 

iuffST) 

^ine. 



100,310,856 bushels. 

3220,721 « 

145,929,966 « 

24,280,271 « 

7,959,410 « 

494,618,306 « 

105,756,133 « 

15,419,807 tons. 

161,007 « 

185,731,554 pounds. 

747,660,090 ^ 

89,879,145 « 

315,965 « 

126,400,310 ^ 

139,240 gallons* 



rhe supposed value of the above, $607,185,413. 
) utLei^ of whoftt, barley, budcwfaea^ potatoesj 



tobacco, rice, and sugar, amounted to less in 1843 than 
in 1842 ; though the aggregate value of all the above- 
named articles in 1843, was $24,545,445 greater than 
in 1842. The population of the United States in 1843 
was 19,183,583.— i^Ta^ionaZ Intelligencer. 

Pidcled CoMagM.— Quarter the firm head of the 
cabbage ; put the parts in a keg, sprinkle on them a 
good quantity of salt, and let them remain &fe or six 
days. To a gallon of vinegar put an ounce of mace, 
and one of peppercorns and cinnamon. Cloves and 
allspice may be added, but they darken the color of the 
cabbagk Heat the vinegar scalding hot, add a little 
alum, and turn it while hot on the cabbage, the salt 
remaining. — Mass. Plowman. 

Com Bread. — Take as much com meal as you wish 
to cook, scald it well, by pouring boiling water over it 
and stirring it thoroughly ; then mix it to tiie consist- 
ency of batter, with milk ; if it is pretty rich it won't 
hurt it, but mind the mixing part, that it is thoroughly 
done, the more the better. Put in one egg, a teaspoon- 
fbl of salssmtus and a tablespoonful or more of lard. 
Mix the whole thoroughly together, till the ingredients 
are entirely incorporated through the whole; mind, I 
say, the mixing, the more the better. It is now to be 
baJced as usual, about three quarters of an hour, and 
you will have the finest com br^ you ever ate.— 
Western Farmer. 

Culture of Com in Cane Land. — ^The cane, it seems, 
is all cut aown in swaths, and laid toward the left. 
When a sufficient quantity of ground is thus cut over, 
the prostrate cane is burnt The tough roots in the 
ground utterly forbid plowing, so that holes are made 
in the ground with a stick for the reception of the corn. 
The com comes up finely, and grows well on this new 
ground without any plotring or other attention than 
simply this : a growth puts up from the roots of the 
cane, which is called mutton cane. This it is neces- 
sary to destroy, and it is done by the hands walking 
over the field with a stick in hand and knocking the 
young muttons down wherever they appear. They 
easUy snap ofi* like pipe-stems. It is a common thing, in 
these hills, we understand, to raise fine crops of com 
without any plowing. — South Western Farmer. 

Ripe Fruit and Dysentery. — ^There is a pernicious 
prejudice with which people are too generally imbued — 
that fraits are iiourious in the dysentery — ^that they 
produce and increase it There if not, peihaps, a more 
folse prejudice. Bad fruit, and that which is imper- 
fectly ripened, may occasion colics, and sometimes 
diarriusa, but never epidemic dysentery. Ripe fruits of 
all kinds, especially in the summer, are the true preser- 
vatives against this malady. The greatest injury that 
they can do, is in dissolving the humors, and particu- 
larly the bile, of which they are the trae solvents, and 
occasion a diarrhoea. But even this diarrhcea is a pro- 
tection against the dysentery. Whenever the dysentery 
has prevaUed, I have eaten less animal food and more 
fruit, and have never had the slightest attack. I have 
seen eleven patients in one house ; nine were obedient 
to the direction given, and ate fruit— they recovered. 
The grandmother, and a child she was most partial to, 
died. She prescribed for the child burnt brandy and 
oil, powerftil aromatics, and forbade the use of fruit 
She followed the same course herself, and met the like 
fote. A minister attacked with dysentery ate three 
pounds of red currants between 7 o'clock in the morn- 
ing and 9 in the evening— next day he was entirely 
cured.— Tisio^. 

Profit of Growing Mustard Seed.^'We have re- 
cently purchased from J. H. Parmlee of Ohio, a part of 
his crop of brown mustaxd aeedi raised, as he infonoal 
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OS, on 27 acres of i^ood rich land, prepared with as mach 
care as k msually bestowed upon good land. The seed, 
he says, was planted in rows one foot apart one way, 
and two feet the other. The crop was well worked 
daring the season, and when near ripe was cat with 
sickles, laid on sheets or wagon covers, hanled to the 
barn in the sheets, and there threshed out and fanned. 
He has deMrered to as a part of the product of 27 
acres of land, 114 barrels, containing 382 bnshels of 45 
lbs. of brown mustard seed, weighing 52^ lbs. per 
bushel, making 20,100 lbs., for which we pakl him 8 
cts. per lb., making .... $1608 00 
And he has, he says, 100 bushels of tailings, 
which he estimates will clean up 75 bush- 
els, say 50 lbs. per bushel, making 3,750 
lbs., at8cts., 300 00 



Product of 27 acres of brown mustard seed, $1908 00 

or $70 66 per acre. — Farmers* Cabmtt. 

Nurstry of Mr. Samuel Reevey Salemy New Jersey, — 
We have received the Saturday Post, eontainiag a de- 
scription of a grant variety of apples, Ate, Itc, in this 
old established and excellent nursery. 

Extraordinary Yield qf Squathet, — Mr. Benjamin 
Weld, of Roxbuiy, informs us that from one vine of 
the Valparaiso squash, he gathered 11 squashes, weigh- 
ing as follows, viz : 84 lbs., 73, 69, 62, 59, 58, 44, 27, 
22, 20, 10— making a total of 528 lbs., which he soM 
for $5 on the ground. — New Engkmd Farmer. 

Monster Vtnu.—Mr. Beaver Pray, of South Wey- 
mouth, informs us that Mr. Joseph B. Sknith, of that 
town, had a squash viae this year, measuring 263 feet 
5 inchas in length. The same vine bore 3 squashes, 
weighing 77} lbs. He also had potato tops on the 
same piece of ground, that measured 8 feet and 1 inch 
in length. These were raised on meadow land, where 
he plowed in gravel. — lb. 

Great Yield qf P%mpkins.—Ch»a. L. Pierce, gar- 
dener to Dr. B. F. Haywood, in this town, raised the 
present year, from a single seed, 15 pumpkins, weigh- 
ing 384 lbs. The largest weighed 31} lbs., and the 
average of the whole was 25| lbs. each. The vine, 
inclnding all the branches, measured 635 feet in length. 
— Worcester Spy. 

Disease in Potatoes. — ^Mr. Teschemacher, in the 
New England Farmer, attributes this disease to a spe- 
cies of fongus on the tubers. He recommends a 
liberal supply of salt^to be spread on the knd planted 
next year in potatoes, where the disease appeared tius 
season, as a remedy for it. Others attribute the dis- 
ease to an insect. The Westfield Newsletter says : — 
*<From some of the infected potatoes may be seen the 
insect in its pupa state escaping. In others yoa may, 
upon boUing, find the rudiments of the insect in em- 
bryo, while in others nothing will be found, the insect 
having escaped. As to the health of the potato, it is 
like all other defective fruits, but no worse, and when 
sound as healthy as at any previous year. The insect 
feeds upon the leaves and stems, when full grown re- 
tires to the roots of potatoes, and there deposites its 
fggs, which soon hatch ; in a few days they retire from 
the potato to the ground, where it coo^etes its final 
transAnmation." 

From the limited observatlotts we have had an oppor- 
tnnity of making, we mast confess that we think the 
disease in potatoes comes from a variety of causes, each 
of which seem to produce nearly the same effect. 

PouUry. — Error Corrected. — Mr. Bement writes ns 
that we were in error, in our account of the late show 
of the State Society, in giving credit to him for an exhi- 
bition of poultry, the said fowls belonging to some one 
dse, we believe Air. D. B. Fuller, of Hyde F^irk, who 



also had some very choioe birds in the magnificent eai 
which he in part commanded on that occasion. Om 
mistake occurred firom seeing Mr. Benent's name writ 
ten on the pen eontainiag the poultry spoken of. Hf 
regrets now that he did not exhibit, quoting jokkt^ 
the old saying of having << a much finer animal mX bene,' 
&c. Now, as to this last observation, he mvat aUowoi 
to add, we shall believe it when we see it sa tike nca 
State So^ety show. This having much ** finer fowls « 
home," is, in our opinion, a good deal like the nsan whi 
boasted of leaping 50 feet at a sin^ step ; bat whn 
called upon to do the same here^ rallied, oh, that wii 
at home in the East Indies where he performed theftn, 
and he must have Asiatic gnmnd to do it oa agaial 
Good. 

Pidde/or Hame.^To 1,000 lis. of hams take three 
pecks of salt, three ponnda of saltpetre^ two qnacts of 
hickory ashes, two quarts of molasses, and two tcacapi 
ef red pepper; mix all wdl togethcroa a salting table; 
rub the rind or skin of the ham wdl, and apdakk 
with the balance ; let it lie from &wt to aiz weds, then 
hang up aad^smoke with green hiduvy wood for fitv 
or six weeks r a little sawdust alsoi, if convenient. TU 
red pepper prevents the skipper, I think. If the hogt 
are very large, I think more salt wonld be required. 1 
generally put the large hams at the bottom of the tabu— 
Ellsworth's Report. 

A Monster Cabbage. — Mt. Ethan Barronghs of Fer- 
risborgh, presented as last week with a perfect mon- 
strosity in the shape of acabbage. When placed apsa 
its face it covered a surface of 13 feet in eircaailier- 
ence — measured around the BoUd head 6 feet, mai 
weighed 33 pounds. If any ene has got a match ft 
this, let him produce it. — Vergennes Verwiomier. 

Splendid Flowers.-^Mi. Hovey, editor of the Maga- 
zine of Horticulture, is now maldnf atoar in Kaglsnd, 
and in his notices of flowers, Ilc, abroad, thus s|wakj : 

<< Of all the objects which have as yet attracted ov 
attention, none have compared with the diqtlayof the 
XUium lancif^um, in the ooUection of Mr. ^Dom, of 
Clapham. We have on several occasiou notieed these 
lilies, and at least three of them have be^ described 
in our pages, from the journals where they hs^e been 
figured, and each of these have flowered ia the cottee- 
tions in our vicinity; not, however, in aaythtnfc 13^ 
the sidendor in which they are to he seen anmad Loa- 
don at this moment. WlMt an pTpeditiBB waa that of 
SieboM to Japan ! If the qnestioa were to be adce^ 
us, what we consider the greatest acquisitwa within the 
last twenty years, we should say, the Japan lihei. 
Indeed, we would almost say, that nothing hat the 
Camdlia, duriag the last century, has been greater. 
But the lilies were not all ; the camellias, the ckuM- 
tises^ 5Mnm Seboldtt, and many other things, will 
long perpetuate the name of Dr. Siebold, and reader it 
familiar to all lovers of plants, 

<< There nre Rowfomr varieties, called by Mr. Gtom 
as foUowB i — L. landi^imn &lbam,piiMtttttffi,rdsev, 
r&bnim ; the latter, perhaps, better known aa the Z. 
specidsom. They may be dassed, in regard in tkir 
beauty, the reverse of the above, viz., r&bnim thesBGit, 
and hlbum the least, splendid; bat eadi of them i 
surpassing neanty: allnun and pnnctatitam aie tk 
most common, sind r6aenm the rarest, havi^ bees 
recently received from Ghent. Good tinmg flon a is g 
bnlbs of each command very high priees." 

To ConnxspoNDENTS.— Experimenter w31 find \^ 
looking over the priee current of this month tint hi 
wishes are complied with. Thrrrtmrtfrnm Tnhnrtiir 
shall appear in our next, if we can find nom. M. W. 
P., Pigeon-Houses, nnd ercrythiig dfe asked fii^mS 
appear in next volnme* 
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ASHES, Poca, per 100 lb«. 

Pearis do. 

BACON SIDBS, Smoked, per Ih. 

In pickle do. 

BALE ROPE do. 

BAAK, Qaardtroa per toa 

BARLJST per both. 

BEANS, White do. 

BEEP, Meet perbbl. 

PoiM do. 



Smoked .... 
Roonda, in pickle. , 
,Axii.Ye] 



.per lb. 



BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 

mx ROPE do. 

BRISTLES. American do. 

BUTTER, Table do. 

CANDLE vSfould,* xiUow.'.*.' .*.*.'.* .' ', *.V.' .'do. 

Spentf do. 

Stearic do. 

CHEESE ..do. 

CLOVERSBBD per lb. 

COAL, Anthracite iOOO Ibe. 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 

CORN. Northem perboah. 

Seothen do. 

COTTON per lb. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard.. 

American Flax.. do. 

FEATHERS ..per lb. 

FLAX, American do. 

FLAX SEED, rough .per7bnah. 

clean do. 

FLOUR, Noithem and Weatem per bU. 

Pawnr do. 

Southern perbbL 

Richmond Citj Bfilla do. 

Rye do. 

BAMS, Smoked per lb. 

„ Pickled V..do. 

|AY.. perlOOlba. 

HIDES, Dry Southern per lb. 

oEMP, Ruaaia,clean per ton. ITS 00 

American, water^lotted do. ISS 00 

r..^..- <*» dew-rotted do. 75 00 

J0P8 per lb. 10 

JOfNS per 100 1'25 

'ARD per lb. 

'^AD r..do. 

., Sheetandbar do. 4~ 

fEAL, Con .'...perbbl. 9 44 

.^, Cwn. perhhd. » 95 

fOLASSES, Nerw Orleana pergaL 97 

CUSTARD, Ameiicui perlb. 

)ATS, Noithem perbnah. 

Soothem do. 

iu>> Liweed, American par gal. 

Castor ....• do. 

.„ jMd do. 

Si CAKE perlOOlba. 

JAS, Field perboah. 

W>g..>...> ...., perbbl. 

LASTER OF PARIS per ton. 

_ Ground, in bUa. of 350 Iba perowt. 

ORE, Mem perbbL 

,_ Prime ; do. 

JCB ; per 100 Ihe. 

OSIN perbbL 

<E • perbnah. 

^T .^saok 



•4 19 
495 



94 00 

00 

195 

5 00 

SOO 

5 

s 

98 
19 
95 
15 

8 


98 
20 

3 

7 

450 

11 

50 

40 

5 ' 
10 

10 ' 
30 < 

8 ' 

000 • 

10 00 • 

4 50 * 

500 ' 

4 50 * 

5 50 * 
395 < 

6 * 
4 • 

40 ** 
9 



to $4 10 
" 4 31 
4J 

« 9 

"95 00 



r^ 



_,._ J.. . ....«.»■■. iper boahel 

BOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 

Pickled .7..do 

3DA, Aih, oont'g 80 per cent, aoda, per lb. 

Sulphite Soda, gioond, do. 

JIRITS TURPENTlNSTSoiithern per gal. 

90AR,NewOrleaa8 perlb. 

fUAC, American per ton 

^iLOW.., .pMlb. 

|R per bbL 

ftlOTHYSKBD perYbnah. 

JBACCO t perlb. 

niPENTINB .^bW. 

HEAT, Weatem. , .per bnah. 

^ Soothem do. 

HISKBT, Amerioaa pernl. 

OOLj Saxony .^Ih. 

Merino do. 

Half-blood do. 



10 «« 

39 " 

90 " 

70 « 
80 " 
55 *• 

1 00 " 

1 95 " 

1 00 " 

9 50 <* 

I 19 ** 

8 95 «* 

50 " 

9 09 « 
58 ** 

71 •« 

1 30 " 
97 " 

4 " 
8 «« 
8 " 
1 " 

35 « 

5 •* 
9500 " 

" 

1 75 " 

II 00 *« 

H** 

9 95 " 

05 " 

05 « 

90 « 

45 « 

40 *« 
35 " 
95 " 



*« 1 75 

w 7 00 

«< 5 00 

•« 7 

u 5 

•* 81 

" IS 

" 05 

•« 18 

19 
" 38 
" 95 
« 7 

8 
" 5 75 
" 19 
" 53 
** 59 
M g 

" 18 
u ,7 

w 35 

" eh 

" 75 

•* 10 50 

" 4 88 

" 5 38 

« 4 88 

" 5 75 

" 3 50 

" 10 

u 7 

" 45 
" 11 
« 175 00 
" 170 00 
** 195 00 
" 19 
"5 00 

? 

19 50 
30 
31 
33 

31 
79 
85 
05 



1 19 
909 

10 00 
8 19 
3 19 

75 

79 
140 

30 

4 

Jl 

38 

8 

97 50 

n 

1 87 
13 00 

.7? 
1 05 
1 00 

£♦ 

50 
40 
80 



New York CatOe Market-Oct. »1, 

At market. 1850 Beef Catt^ (900 from the aooth), 40 Cowa aa^ 
Caltrea, and 9500 Sheep aod Lambe. 

f jA*V"*"*fy Ca«/e--liibri8k demand at $4^^ a 4.75, to $SM 
m 5.50 for relaihng qualitiea— onaold 900. 

Cow*— The aame aa last week, $15 o 25- all aold. 

^Jf«P«^^f««**-We quote the former $1.19 a 4.00, aa m 
qoaliiy, and the latter 87| a $9.50-lefk ever 950. 

nEUAUKB.—Ash*t remain unchanged by the late ntwa. CoUo» 
o»^°i?:. ^^^ ^«w» '*»• United StatM since let September laat, 

iJ'IS **!s? ' •■^^* ^•^ y^"* "•'^ ; •«»• *"»• yw •»<«». 

37,503. Flow-The great qoanUty afloat has had a tendency to 
depwaa the maricet. Grow-Wheat, Rye, and Com, ateady ; Bar- 
Ivj quite aowoe ; Oata plenty and dull. Hay in good demand for 
abipping. fl««phttle inquiry. Aroio»*«# rery firm. Naval Siorea 
rather heavy. JProvuum* of all kinds, with the exception of Beef, 
quite bmk. Sugar in fair demand. Tobacco quiet. Wool the 
Me. By reference to the Price Current of November last, it will 
be seen that agncultural products on the average are quite aa high 
now, if not higher, than at that period, ao that all croakers aboot 
falling prices are completely at fault. 

Jfoaey without change— plenty in the dty at 4 to per cent., in 
the country hard to be got. 

Stocks have fluctuated aomewhat the past month, having been 
influenced by the alternate hopes and feara of each political party 
m the coming Presidential election. 

Bunne** generaUtf pwtty good, though not eqoal to that 0f last 
year at this time. " ^ ^ 

The Weathmr. During September there were the greateat ex- 
tremea we ever experienced, it being excessively hot for the first 
S3 daya, and then snow falling on the mouotains at the north 
mchea deep. October has been rather a wet month, with disas- 
trous storms, especially at the weat. On the lakes we have ac- 
counts of the most fearful gale within the memory of man, and 
very destraotive of life and property. The latUr part of the month 
has been aunny and warm. The crope are now all pretty well 
aecured, and much more than an average, take them all in all, for 
which we ought to be grateful to a kind and anperintendinf Prov- 
idence. 



JOHNSTONE'S AGRICULTURE. 

Now completed, in 1 volume, Lectures on the Application of 
Chemistry and Geology to Agriculture. By J. F. W; Johnstone. 
Complete in one thick vol.— Price, $1 50. 

**rt is unquestionably the moet important contribution to arri- 
oottural acience, and deetined to exert a moet beneficial influence 
m this ooontry.»'— Ph»/. SUiman. 

,.'*\7^^\^^ S^} ^«» ^ ^^ agriculturist who would avail 
himself of the aid of scienoe ia the cultivation of his land "— ^m. 
AgriaOturist. "^ 

^*This truly valoablt work forms the onlyeomplele treatiae 
on the whole subject to be found in any longnage."- £2^KJti900(r« 
Mag. 

" The moet complete acooont of agricoltoral chemistry wt poe- 
seas.'*— Rovei ArrifMUwral Journal. 

** We only wish it were In the handa of every fanner'a son in the 
ooontry."- DurAom AdoerHaar. 

"Nothing hitherto pobUahad has at all equalled it, both as ro- 
aad sound common sense."— Quor. Journal oj 



gards true science 
AgrieuUuro, 

** A valuable and interesting course of lecturas.' 
Rtfriam. 
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Poblished and for aale by 

WILEY At PUTNAM, 101 Broadway. 



AYRSHIRE cattle: FOR SAIiC 

For sale an imported Ayrshire bull, 4 years old, stelected by one 
of the moet competent judges in Scotland, from one of the best 
herd*. Hia auperior is not in this country— price $900. Also a 
bull calf 17 months old, got by the above bull, and from an im- 
ported Ayrshire cow-^price $100. A bull calf 9 months old, of 
similar character— price $50. 

Apply to the editor of this paper. 



IMPORTBD AYR9HIRB CATTIiB. 

The subscriber offers for aale the impotted Ayrshire BuU and 
Com exhibited by him at the ]aXa Sta* Show, both of which received 
premiums. Also, a yeariing buU, and a bnll calf 7 weeks old. 
ont of the above. 

Also, a very superior Durham boll calf, Omonths oM. 

JOEL RATHfiONB. 

Albany, Sept. 90, 1844. 3t 

DURHAM CATTIiE FOR SALE. ^ 

One or two cows, 3 years old, in calf by the Duke of Welling* 
tmi, and two heifers, in calf by the jaise bull Meteor ; also, a su- 
perior bull calf got by Meteor, for sale at reasonable prices. Let- 
ters post paid wul receive a prompt answer. 

GBORGB VAIL. 

TkpytlOtk Oct., 1844. 
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AGUCULTURAI^ WORKS, 

Iqr 8AXT0N It MILES, 205 Biwdwty, 
NewToric 

aator nd Yooatt^ Cttttto Doctor, ooMUiainf the cftu«s, mn^ 
toow, ud tf«at««Bt of all tli« dtaeueo inddoat to Oua, Sboop, 
mad Swiao. Piieo 50 eeeU. 

Dvaat * Bonwing»tUt*s Choaucal aad Pkyiiologioal Baknoe of 
Natnra. Prioe 50 eeata. 

Tbo An»ericaa Raoo Tuf Rerictar, SportNua^ HarahL aad 
Oanaral scud Book. B7P. N. E&v. Prioe ft. 

Liebic't Agriealtmal aad Animal Chefluetiy. Prioe 60 eta. 

Liebif^ Paaiiliar Letter* on ClMointfy. Prioe 1S| eta. 

Loedon^ EacTolofNidia of Africaltare, Baf liah. Piioe $10. 

Loadoo^ Baoyclopmlia of Gaideaiaf . Prio* $10. 

Brid«eaaa*e Youaf Oardeaar'e Aiiiefaaf, aew edMoo, mmdk 
OBlarfMi. Price ft. 

The Fennel^ M iae ; beiag tiM neet ooapleCa wetfc <m Maaaree 
ever pablithed. Prioe 75 ote. 

The Vegetable Kingdoea, or Haad-Book of Plaata. Prioe $1. 

Yoaatt oa the Horae ; a aew editioa. Prioe ft. 

The Coaiplele ParaMr, aad Baral Boonoauat, bf UluMaaa O. 
PeMenden. Piioe 75 oU. 

TheNew AiMrieaaOrehardUt,bfWa. Kevrick. Prion S7|el8. 

TIm Honey Bee, ita Natoral Hiatorjr, So^ with IS eaciaVuigB. 
Prioe SI ote. 

Beee, Pifoene, RabhHi, and the Caaavy Bird, fiuafliarly de- 
aeiibed. Price 50 eta. 

The AnMhcan Pettltry Book ; beiaf e praetioal traatiae oa the 
Buaaff0">«Bt of Domeetie Pooltrjr. Ftioe 35 cte. 

▲ Treattee on Sheep, with the beet meana for their general 
Banacement, improvement, dfco. ; by A. Blaekloek. Pnoe 50 ela. 

The Tbeorv of Hortienltare ; or an attempt to explaia the pria 
eipal operatione of Oardening npen phjsi<riofical pnndplee ; by 
JekaLiadley. Prioe $1,»5. 

Oaideatac for Ladiee, aad ConMiott totlM Fbwer Oafdes, by 
ICvB.Lowloa. Price $i,SO. 

The Fanaei'i Inetractor ; ooneiatini of Bewya, praotieal dlree- 
tioae, aad hiata for the auaafeaMat 01 the Farm aad the Garden. 
By J. BoeL 9 vole. Priee $1. 

A Mock Maaaalfor Farmera ; by Saaiael L. Dnaa. Prioe 50 cte. 

Chemiatry Applied to Afrtoaltare ; fajy M. Le Comte ChaptaL 
Price 50 cte. 

The AaMftoaaGardeaer ; by William Cobbett. Prioe 75 eta. 

A UreaUee oa the Vine : embraeiac ita Hietonr, aad a nwap le t e 
dieoerutioa oa the ealtnre aad miaigemeat of Viae Yaida ; by 
Wm.R. Prince. Price $1^. 

The Farmer's Baoyolepmdia, aad Dielioaary of Raial Aftiie ; 
hy Cathbert W. Johaooa. Adapted le the Uaited Stalee by Goovet^ 
aear Bmeieoa. Price $4. 

Cattle ; their Biaede, ifiBH eie« t ,^ad Dia i m i. Price #S. 

IN PftBSf . 

The Aawrieaa Ponlterer's Coaipaiiion, by Ctleb N. Bement 
with nomerons illnstratioas. 



AGRICULTURAI. AND BUSINESS AGENCY. 

Kaowiaf the CMTaaieMe that eaeh aa afoaoy will be le hie 
dietaat frieads, the anbecriber offer* hie aerrioee for the parohaae 
cf Wafoaa, Caniafee, Match aad Siafle Hoiaee, Cattia, theep. 
Swine, Affrioaluval Beoke aad Implements, Seed* aad Merohaa- 
diae ef aay kiad; aleo, 1M bvyiav aad eeUiaf of laad, the pay^ 

eat ef taxea, die, Ae. 

Prom his foaf experieaee as a &rmer aad atook-breeder, aad 

laeral aoqaaiataaoe with laadi aad mstnheadiee, the sabecriber 



. aoqaaiatai 

tnets that he shall be able to give geaeral eatia&otiea. The ooan 
miseiea chaned lor hie serricee ia pawihaeiag er eelliaf , will be 
m ode r ate. Cash or predaee mast ,imvariabiy be ia hand before 
eiders c^ be ezeoated* 
A. B. ALLBW, 105 Breadway, Hew York. 

UNNJBAN BOTANIC GARDBN AND 
NUR8BBY— Late PB1NCK*8« 

FLUSHnfo, L. I., FSAA New To&K. 

The new Dee ciipt iTe aad aariTalled Catakfva, not only of 
PRVIT. but also of ORNAMBNTAL TREBS, SHRITBS, and 
PLANTS, cultivated aad for sale, mi rMlaosd friees, at this aa- 
eieat aad eelebrated Naiasry, (lAe i»limc4L pv mm iiu kmmu m 
Pmoirs, aad ^ l*c aleve tiO* for mmr%f J^ f^trti) 

iCrWItti dlraetlOTis ftr their Cvltore, 

say be had gntu ea a a p li o at iea by mail, ^esT p&id, to the Niw 
pBOPftiVToaa, who wift endeavor te merit the Cohpidsmoi aad 
Patiovaoi of the Public, by Ihtmsitt and Luisautt ia 
deaU^i, and Movibatiom ia chanee. 
WIN' 
Flnehiaf, Aaf. 31, 1844. 
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TEAMS— OaeDaDar per year iaadvaaee; aiaglaaamhim.Tea 
Ceata; three oopiee for Two IMIara ; eight eo p ie a far Five DeUai*. 

Eaeh aaaiber of the Agricaltaiiat ceatatae bat One eheet, eeb- 
jeet to aewaoaper peetage oahr, wMeh ia eae emt ia the Slate, 
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iag tweha liaea, aad ia the eaase propaatioa, if aioiaa^ thift 
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Thi^ coaatiCote the best aad most complete tiaattse cm Ammcsa 
faraiiag, sieck-breeding, and horticaltara, extant. Wkaa aevenl 
eo m ee ate ordered, a liberal dierqaat will be asade. 

Coaunnnications for pablieatioa, to be direeCed ta the Bditsr ; 
aad aU ar iee t t leturs, or those on bnsiaeee dieeoaaertad with the 
, akoaU be addreeeed, simply, A. B. ADea, SIS Jheadway. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

Now faady, the aeooad editkm, ealaiged aad imfffevad, of a 
treatiee oa the theory aad practice of Laadaeape Gardeaiag. 
adapted to North America ; with a view of the improremeat of 
eooatry raeidoaoee. Bf i. A. DowaJag, Beq. Oae thick voiume, 
Ova., bMatifaUy illastrated, $S 50. la the preaeat edittaa, a lerie 
part of the first portiea oif the work has beea re-wrirtee— seme 
SMdilicatiaa of the priadplee of the ait have been iatradaoed— 
coQsideraMe now matter haa been added—the whole hae baea re- 
vised, aad aewly aad bbot* copioaslv illastialed, liom examples 
aow eslstiDg ia this ooontnr ; aad the work ia now offered u a 
madi aMTo complete form thaa it waa heietofaia pbeaiUe to pre- 
sent it. Poblished aad for aale by 

WILEY A PUTNAM, IS! Bwmdway. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

With this Na our Third Volume is brought to 
a dose, and thus ends our editorial labors for the 
year 1844. It has been our study throughout to 
inttmct and interest oar readers, and how success- 
ful we haTe been in these endeaYors we must 
leare for them to determine. The first number of 
Volttme Fourth will be promptly issued on the Ist 
of January, 1845. 

In continuing the American Agriculturist, we 
haye few new pledges to give or promises to make, 
more, than it shall be conducted, as hitherto, with 
a single eye to the interests of the Farmer, Planter, 
Stoek-Breeder, and Horticulturist, and the general 
advancement of agricultural science^ We trust 
that we shall continue to be farored, as- heretofore, 
by the contributions of our friends; for very much 
of the interest and usefulness of any agricultural 
periodical must depend mainly upon this. To 
nany among the thousands who peruse this work, 
eoiething new is continually developing itself» 
irlaich would be of more or less yalue to the pub- 
ic if communicated in our columns. Let our read- 
n bear in iiund»that periodicals of this kind seek 
lof toaeeomplish the selfish ends of a mere party. 
Nit the welfiire of the whole community; and 



whatever zed and energy is exerted in their behalf, 
must necessarily contribute to the public good. 

The Northern and Southern Calend^s being 
now complete in this volume, we shall publish 
regulariy in our next, a Calendar for the South- 
west, written expressly for this journal, by that 
eminent agriculturist, the Hon. Adam Beatty of 
Kentucky. We shall also commence a Boys' De» 
partment, comprising about two pages per month, 
and if our friends will assist us in it, we shall be 
able to keep it up throughout the year, and thus ren* 
der the work more acceptable to oor youthftii read- 
ers. We wish some one would volunteer to make 
us a Ladles' Department of the same amount of 
matter, for we fed totally inadequate to attempt 
anything of the kind— and yet the farmers' wives 
and daughters ought not to be neglected. In addi* 
tion to the above, we shall be at greater expense 
than heretofore in illustrations of our work, de* 
signed expressly for it. We solicit sketches of 
anyt;king new and useful in agricultnie, wbidi if 
nor too expensive, we will get engraved and insert 
in our ^nges. 

With these things in prospect befoie our readeni» 
we trust that all subscriptions to the American Agtf* 
cultuiist will betf>rompdy renewed. The teimi 
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it will be rcHwUected, are cash in advance, which 
is the only thing that enables the publishers to go 
on with this periodical at the ^ery cheap rate they 
do. Single copies, $1 ; three copies, $2 ; eight 
copies, $5. This last is the triflinff sum of only 
5 cents per month, for a highly useful work to the 
farmer and general reader, of 384 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated. Who is so poor or so indifferent 
that he will not contribute so small a sum for his 
own benefit, and the cause of agriculture ? The 
first three volumes handsomely and uniformly 
bound, constantly on hand for sale at $1 25 each. 
We think every library incomplete without a set 
of the American Agriculturist. 

CARE OP YOUNG STOCK. 

The first winter for young stock is the most 
trying one of their lives, and extra care should 
always be given to them, especially in their feed. 
In addition to what they will eat of the finest 
and best of the hay, lambs and calves should have 
a few roots daily, except in very cold weather. In 
feeding them be careful not to give so many as to 
tcoor mem. It may be well also to feed the lambs 
a ^11 each per day of beaos, peas, oats, or com, 
which are preferred in the order mentioned. For 
calves, shorts or bran is preferable to grain. Colts 
ought to have 2 quarts of oats per day, except 
occasionally changing this feed to 3 quarts of bran. 
Oil meal is most excellent food in small Quantities 
for all sorts of stock, especially calipes ana pigs. It 
keeps the bowels free and healthy^ and makes 
them eat their other food with ajpreater relish. For 
shelter, we prefer open sheds for young stock to 
close stables, except in very snowy weather. A 
roomy yard, well protected from winds, should 
always be attached for exeroise, of which they are 
more ^d than older animals, and it is more ne- 
cessary for them. Another thing which is greatly 
disregarded; young stock ought always to be shel- 
tered by themselyeB ; they thus escape iigury from 
those mate grown, a&d have a fair chance at their 
fiiod. Colts must not stand upon a plank floor, or 
indeed a hard footing of any kind, the first winter ; 
if they do, it is apt to give them the ring-booe. 
Their pastern jcunts are disproportionably weak 
during the first year, which makea an elastic foot- 
ing xequisite for them. 

REMEDY FOR ROT IN POTATOES* 

A F&BiiD calling upon us a few days since, in 
the coarse of conversation gave as the following 
accoimt of his method of saving his potatoes from 
the rot : During the last two years I hate exam- 
ined numerous ]^tato fields, and invariably found 
the vines early in the season completely eotered 
with a species of flea ; at a late period the topa of 
the same vines appeared brown prematurely. Oa 
catting them open I discovered a small iofect, 
having numerous len, and I think they sucked 
the sap which ahooM have ffone to the noarish- 
ment of the tubersy and the rot consequently 
ensued. . 

In the year 1843 I planted a flild of several 
acres in drillsy harrowed thegroand level, and top 



dressed it with lime and charcoal dust The yield 
was 432 bushels per acre ; at the same time the 
potatoes throughout the neighborhood were de- 
cayed. This year I rdanted the same seed in the 
following manner : The groand was thrown into 
drills, and manured heavily ; the potatoes were 
cut into sets of single eyes foorteen days befive 
required for planting, and covered with plaster and 
lime ; they were then placed in the drill, 9 inches 
apart, tops, centres, and ends separately, to mark 
the dificrence in growth ; and each alternate three 
rows then covert with different substances, such 
as lime, sulphate of ammonia, silicate of potash, 
&c When dug, they were all soimd except a few 
rows on which nothing had been used bat the 
manure, and these were decayed, although received 
only three weeks before planting directly from 
France. The only reason that I can give why my 
potatoes have escaped the rot is, that the UMve 
substances used in dtressing them were offensiye to 
the insect. 

THE HAND FLOWER— Fio. 66. 




Ths hand flower {chirantk^dendren ptniai^c- 
tylon) is a native of Mexico. The trees which 

Sroduce it are rare, and it is remarkable, says 
layer, principally for its brilliant tints, and the 
claw which protrudes from its thorny cop like that 
of a five-toea bird. 

CHEAP HORSE-POWER. 

Wb have been obliginffiy favored by one of the 
editors of the New York Cential Faraaar, with die 
6ut below of a horse-power and thresher, and cqpy 
his description of the same from this work, its 
cheapness and simplicity especially commend it to 
the south ; we think where a li^t power oBly 
is wanted, that it woald be aa serviceahle as any; 
and there is this farther advantage in the wia^hi'im, 
it can be made by the planters oa then own 
premises. 
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Cheap Hosse-Poweb and Thresher.^F]6. 



" This horse power is the in^entioQ of Mr. John 
Shaw, of Augusta, Maine. It is nothing but a 
wheel and strap, consequently not liable to ffet 
disordered. The wheel we saw was only tweWe 
feet in diameter; the shaft about eight feet Ion?, 
standing in a post set firmly in the ground, which 
receiTed a pi^ot from the end of the shaft. The 
upper part was supported by two braces, one end 
Beciired to the timoers of the bam, and the other 
crossing and receiving a gudgeon in the top of the 
shaft. The rim of the wheel was about six inches 
wide for the belt. A lever seven feet in length 
was let into the shaft, to which the horse was 
attached. The whole concern is very simple and 
well represented by the above cut. 

** We have seen oneot these powers in operation, 
for propelling a cutting machine, and it seemed to 
^ well adapted for that purpose. As to its power 
br threshing, we have some doubts, unless two 
lorses were atuiched. As the machine embraces 
lo complicated gearing, but doing the whole with 
L wheel and strap, it certainly appears less liable 
x> be put out or order ; and what is a farther 
ecommendation, we believe they can be erected 
It a less expense than any other machine. 

'' As it is much on the same principle as the com- 
noo hoisting wheels used in storehouses, we would 
luggest that by cutting a groove or inserting 
trotched irons in the rim of the wheel, a rope may 
>e substituted in place of the strap, by wnich a 
aving may be made, and possibly work as well. 
[t is so simple that any carpenter or ingenious 
!iand CQ the ikrm may coDBtruct one." 



IBiPROVEMENTS IN SUGAR-MAKING. 

We find in some of the late numbers of Sim- 
monds' Colonial Magazine, that a patent has been 
taken out for the application of hydraulic pres- 
sure in extracting the juice from the cane. Two 
presses, each capable of bearing a strain of 1,400 
tons, are worked alternately by one set of pumps, 
which pumps ma^ be worked either by manual 
labor, by means or double-ended Iiever handles, or, 
where manual labor is scarce, by two mules, or by 
a small steam-engine of two«horse power. These 
presses are calculated to turn out at>out 6,000 sal- 
Ions of cane juice per day of ten hours, which is 
more than can be efiected by a roller-mill, erea 
when driven by a steam-engine of twelve or four* 
teen horsepower. 

The advantages of this system oCUyjfcWifc^ 
pressure are stated to be: 1. The joigillll the cane 
(generally 18 per cent. by.weigJ^^of saccharine 
matter) can be wholly.extracted, thereby saving 
about eight parts now left in the megass. 2. The 
juice can be rapldlv filtered when cold as dischax^ 
ged from the mill, or hydraulic-press ; if by the 
latter ic should be needful. 3. The tempering can 
be efiected properly and uniformly. 4. The juice 
can be defecatea promptly as it nmsfirom the mill» 
hydraulic-press, or filter, thereby avoiding the de- 
teriorating efiects produced by remainin|[ in receit- 
ers. 5. The cleansing and evapcmtanj^ of the 
defecated liauor (rendered purer by previous oper- 
ations) can be tfected in steam-pans, without dis- 
charging from one into the other. 6. The evapo* 
rated syrup may be decolored and filtered through 
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animml charcoal, which can be reriTified oq the 
estate. 7. The final concentration of the syrup 
can be more rapidly accomplished than by the 
present mode, in an open pan or teaehe, at the 
low temperature of J 70^ to 180* Fahrenheit, <» at 
about 8(f to 100<' below the usual temperature of 
the strike when boiled by the common method. 
8. The concoitrated mass can be properly crystal- 
Used and effectually cured, and the potting avoided 
by the use of vessels into which the strikes are 
discharged consecutively, an4 the sugar so cured 
will not drain during the voyage. 9. The molas- 
ses can be converted into sugar neariy equal to 
that of the first (mxiuction ; and sugar can also be 
made of quality in all respects as museoftdo (and 
by this peculiar method only) from the molasses 
that drain from the sugar of the second quality. 
10. The megass may be used for manure, if the 
various operations are jperformed by the araicy of 
iteam. 11. The machinery, apparatus, sc, are 
simple in their construction and management, and 
much less costly than others. 

PREMIUMS 

Jhoarded at At Swtniunih JhnuMtd Show and Fair of 

tJu Jmericaa huHHli, Odobtr, 1844. 

HOESES. 

StaUion».^A. Redewald» New York, for the besutnd 
horse— silver cup, $15. Samuel Mott, Jamaica, L. I., 
for the second best itnd horse (riaing 8aii>--ailver 
medaL William Salisbury, CatskiU, Green Co., N. Y., 
for a stnd horse (Diomcd)— diploma. John Jacksoiiy 
for a bay horse (Membrino)--dlp1oma. Jeate Yliet, 
New York, for a bay horse (Young Top G«Uaat>— di- 
pkna. Esrahiah Wetmore, Rye. N. Y., for a stud 
hone (Marshal Ney)— diploma. Edward Harris, N. J., 
for the Norman horse (Diligence)— silver medal. 

Brood ifaret.— Albert Emmoas, Flatlands, N. Y., 
Ibr the best brood mare, silver cup, $15. Henry I. 
Seaman, Staten Is1aiid.for the second best broodmare — 
•Over medal. J(^n S. Rocdston^ New York, for the 
Made mare (Lady of the Lake>-Hdiploaia. 

Cottf.— George M. Patchea, BrooMyn, Ibr the best 
edit— sflver enp, $8. Anthony Davison, Boekknd, 
Qneens Ca, N. Y4, for a sorrd colt— diploana. Sbep- 
herd Knapp, N. Y., for a well matehad pair of cairiage 
horses— silver medal. Ray Tompkins^ Westehestcr 
C0.9 N. Y., for a pair of ho rses diploma. 
Muus. 

Abraham Van Siden, Jamaiea, L. I., fbr the best 
pair of mides— silver cap, $10. Joseph Dtake, De Kay, 
New York, ibr tiie best jenny (KitV-^ptoma. 
Impbovxd fiasKDS or Qattlb. 

BuUi two yfurs old and upward. — George M. Wool- 
iey, Hdl Gate, N. Y., for the best Durham boll (Jupi- 
ter)— eilver cap, $15. Robert Bolton, jr^ Eastdiester, 
N. Y., for the best Devon bull (Dnfiey) silver cfom, $15. 

BmiU om ytar old and iipioard.— Thomas Oliver, 
Rrversdale, N. Y., fbr tiie best Dariuun yearimg bull 
(Bfaihis)— silver cap, $10. 

BnU ColMt.— Wm. Whiting, M<vristowB, N. J., fiar 
tile best Dorham boll calf-saver medaL 

Coiit^Thos. Bell, Randall's Island, Ibr the best 
Ihvfaaia cow (Shakeress)— silver cap, $15. R. 8. 
Gfiswold, Lyme. Conn., ibr tiie best AyreriiiTe oow 
(Lady Rose)— silver cap. $16. 

Hei/er V— Thomas Bdi, Randall'b Idand, for tiie best 
DuAam heifer— sQver cap, $8. Robert Bolton, Jr 



Eastchester, N. Y., for the best Deron heifer — aflTcr 
cap, $8. R. S. Griswdd, Lyme, Conn., for the belt 
Ayreshire heifer— silver cap, $8. 

Nattv* Cattle. 
Thomas Bell, Randall's Island, ibr the bert native 
boll (Alderman)— silver cop, $15. James Pattoa, New 
Windsor, N. Y., for the best boU calf— silver medaL 
Joseph Clowes, Jersey City, for the best natire cow- 
saver cup, $10. Charles Bathgate, Jr., Morrisania, 
N. Y., for the second best aative cow— silver medd. 
Joseph Clowes, Jersey City, for the best native heifer- 
diver medd. George Chestermaa,Hadeoi,N.Y., foe 
the best heifer calf— silver medaL 

WoEKiirG Cattle. 
David Beecher, Hantingdon, Conn., for the best paii 
of working oxen— silver cap, $15, and an extra pce- 
miam, $10. Eli Dickennan, Hamden, Conn., for the 
second beat pair of working oxen— diver medal, and an 
extra premiom, $10. John B. Davis, Derby, Conn., 
for a saperkir pair of working oxen— dii^oma, and an 
extra premioni, $10. L. H. Wkeaton, Madison, Coaa., 
for a soperior pdr of Woriuog oxen— diploina, and aa 
extra premium, $10. Jodah Pardy, Jr^ Rye, West- 
chester Co., N. Y.; John Brewster, English Neighbor- 
hood,N. J.; AbnerHoase,BeUevae,N.Y.; foriiTepair 
of working oxen — extra premiom of $10 to each pair. 

Sheep— LoKo Wools. 

Charles Bathgate, Westchester Co., N. Y., ibr the 
best kmg wool back (Leicester breed)— silver cap, $8. 
Thomas Bdl, Randall's Island, for the best. long wod 
ewe (Ldeester breed)— silver cap, $8. John Brews- 
ter, Englidi Ndghborhood, N. J., for the best kmg 
wool kfflb (Ldeester breed)— sflver medaL Obadiah 
Elliott, Middleham, N. J., for the best middle wod 
bodE (Soothdown)— sUver cap, $8. John Beatty, 
Morris Co«, N. J., for the best middle wool ewe (Bake- 
well)— eilver cop, $8. Benjamin Fkireaee^ MasMio- 
aedc,N. Y., for the kest wether— sihrercop^ $8. Rob- 
ert Bdton, Jr.,Eastchcster, N. Y.,for a s«penorfioaa»- 
down bock and Ibar hmbs silver nadaL 
Swnis. 

Beioamia H. Hart, Pongldceepde^ for die best Berk- 
shire boar— diver cap, $8. Mynidert Van Sdiaidc, 
New York, for the second best boar^-dipkiBia. Wil- 
liam Bomham, New York, for the best sow (half Berk- 
shire)— sflver cap, $8. WflliaaiMeIiadiy,Yerim]le, 
for the seoond best sow— dipkana. Elijah Ryder, Siag 
Siag, for die best shoat— sflver medaL Samad Love, 
New York, for two very fine fot hoga— siWer medaL 
Fa 



Jeremiah Johnson, WaDaboat, L. I., for his market 
gardea farm— sflver medaL Thomas Bdl, RandalTs 
Idand, N. Y. for his form— sflver medal. 
Plowiho. 

Jdin Rae, West Farms, Westchester Co., fbr the 
best plowmg of one d^th of aa acre (time^ 90 mia- 
vtes)— eflver cap. 

MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 

PoTTLTRT are subject to a variety of diseases^ hot 
nearly all ci a senona natire are attributable to 
the dfects of climate or want of care or akfll. P^ 
is caused by a want of dean water, or by drink- 
ing dirty water in dnr weather. Cure— vemove 
the white blister £mna upon the toDgne, and wash 
it with warm Tin^;at and water-^fiMing the bud 
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for a few days with soaked bran and lettuce, or 
cabbage chopped very fine. 

Flux is cured by pills of the yolk of an egg 
boiled hard, mixed with bruised hemp seed, or 
boiled barley diluted with wine. 

Costiyeness, the reverse of the former, is cured 
by giving them beet root chopped fine or bran and 
water with a little honey mixed. 

Vermin may be destroyed by fumigating the 
roots with brimstone. 

Scab and itch are cured by feeding them with 
moist bran. 

Cr^mp is caused by cold and damp. When 
afflicted, the birds should not be allowed to roost 
out of doors, and the roost should be well secured 
and warm — rub the legs and feet with a little fresh 
butter. 

Abscess frequently comes upon the rump, and is 
caused by heat of blood, or torpid stomach, which 
corrupts the mass of blood. Open the abscess and 
press out the matter. Feed them with chopped 
beet root or lettuce, with some bran mixed, mois- 
tened with honey, or molasses and water. •[ 

Fowls should not be allowed to roost in yeiy 
large numbers together, but where great quanti- 
ties are raised, they should be kept in flocks of not 
more than one hundred. They should be kept 
very cleanly. 

warmth, with freedom from damp, is the great 
secret in the ^re of fowls. Their food should be 
frequently changed, and green food oAen mixed 
wim their meal, shorts, or. bran. Indian meal and 
molasses and water will fatten poultry faster than 
any other food. Cinders shoula be sifted for them 
to roll in, which will free them from yermin, and 
they should never be without a supply of clean 
water for drinking. 

Never give them warm or hot food, which causes 
them to become crop bound. Hemp and buck- 
wheat, or wheat occasionally, are good stimulants. 

So ikr as food is concerned, every farmer's wife 
throughout the country knows what is proper. 
€>ne great danger arises from their voracity of ap- 
petite inducing them to eat too much of food too 
nutritious for their delicate digestive organs, 
whereby they become sickly, or what is commonly 
allied crop bound. Simple as the remedy for this 
evil may appear, it b somewhat difficult to put in 
practice where large numbers are fed together. 

As regards attention to cleanliness, and their 
other common wants, such as regularity of feeding, 
and an abundant supply of pure water, nothing 
need be said ; they can scarcely live, certainly not 
flourish, without these necessary requirements 
being strictly attended to. 

Under, however, the best management, and the 
greatest precautions used against their various 
ailments, many will perish. It is a truth, how- 
ever, that almost all the diseases of poultry arise 
ham atmospheric causes. 

With respect to medical treatment, applied to 
the diseases of poultry, but little regarding its 
efiBcacy is known. The nostrums and mode of 
treatment adopted throughout the coimtry, together 
with the greater part of what has been written 
upon the subject, is a farrago of nonsense and 
auraurdity. It shelter, warmth, food, aad cleauU- 



ness, congenial to their habits, will not preserve 
them in health, but little reliance can be placed 
upon medicine. 

Great care is necessary to protect poultry from 
the ravages of the skunk, the muskrat, the fox, 
and other animals, who possess a taste so refijied 
as to prefer chicken to coarser food. And to 
insure complete success on a large scale, suitable 
buildings should be provided. 

A close room, which should be made to exclude 
the wintry frosts, and also admit the balmy breeze 
of summer, should be provided for the machines, 
and should be kept as an eccaleobion hall. From 
this hall passages should lead to other rooms less 
ti^ht and substantial, and many of them provided 
with' roosts. As the birds grow they should by de- 
grees be moved tdoag, tmtil af\er six weeks, or 
thereabouts, they will have an open yard wfth 
roosting places under a shed. In this manner, by 
keeping tnem in flocks of one or two htmdred, and 
changing their roosting places frequently, by keep* 
in^ them clean, &c, there will be no difficulty m 
raising any number per annum, provided no old 
fowls are kept on the premises. With suitable 
conveniencies there will be less trouble in raising 
one hundred thousand a year, than in raising one 
hundred without them. 

To a successful rearing, therefore, of a lar^e 
number of birds by artificial means, the omy 
reqiured essentials are, a sufficient number of these 
machines; suitable buildings; warmth and pro- 
tection from dampness ; proper food ; and a care- 
ful attention to cleanliness in all respects. An 
establishment so constructed and so conducted can 
not fail to pay an immense profit to its proprietor. 

The best food for chickens until three or four 
days old is eggs, either stale or fresh, bdled hard 
and cut into very small pieces. After which, meal 
wet up, and hommony dry. As they grow older, the 
feed should be vftriea, and they sfiould have more 
or less green food, like lettuce, cabbage, endive, 
&c, chopped fine, and mixed with their meal; 
and loppered milk and bonny-clabber is most ex- 
cellent Cold boiled potatoes,, fresh meat, crusts 
of bread soaked, and many other things usually 
thrown to the pigs, are excellent and profitable 
food for all kinds of gallinaceous fowl. — Mickle's 
Treatise on Poultry. 



CULTURE OF MADDER. 

The quantity of madder consumed anntially in 
the United States, and imported from abroad, is 
perfectly astonishinj^ to those who have given no 
attention to the subject. Unfortunately, our pub- 
lic records do not give very exact information on 
the subject ; but Wc. Ellsworth, as the nearest ap- 
proximation he could obtain, g[ives the amount as 
five thousand tons ! Estimating this at the low 
average price of ten cents per pound, it makes the 
round sum of one million of dollars paid annually 
to foreign countries for an article .that can be pro- 
duced as good and as cheap at home — paid, too, 
by a people loaded down with indebtedness, and 
disgraced by the forfeiture of plighted obligations ! 

The cultivation of madder has heretofore been 
represented as a tedious and laborious operatioot 
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requiring much care and skill, as well as outlay 
of capitaL The directions have been mainly 
gathered from foreign works, detailing the meth- 
ods practised by the plodding Diitch in Holland 
and Germany. These accounts have appeared so 
frightful to Americans, that none df tnem hare 
dared to undertake the business ; and Yankee en- 
terprise and labor-saving ingenuity have aerer 
been exercised upon it. 

It is true, the crop requires three or four vears 
to arrive at maturity, and needs considerable labor 
and some knowledge ; but the quantity of land it 
occupies, and the amount of labor it requires, is&r 
less m proportion to the value of the crop than 
those of any other farm crop that can be named. 

These assertions are fully corroborated by the ex- 
perience of an enterprising American farmer, Mr. 
Joseph Swift, of Erie county, Ohio, who has been 
engaged in the culture of madder for five years 
^8lbl After having informed' himself on the sub- 
ject, and becoming satisfied that the busineiis was 
practicable and profitable, he at once planted nine 
acres — a quantity that would astonish Mynheer 
Van Hollander. This he allowed to grow four 
seasons, and the crop was harvested and sold in 
the fall of 1842. The following are some of the 
results of his experience. The product of his best 
land was at the rate of 2,000 lbs. per acre ; and he 
is certain that, with his present knowledge, he 
can obtain 3,000 lbs. per acre — which is more than 
the best average crops of Holland or Germany. 
The quality was suplerior to the average of im- 
ported madder. 

Amount, Cost, and Value of Product, — The 
labor re<)uired, including the whole time, with 
the diggmg, cleaning, threshing, &c.» was from 
to one hundred days* work per acre. 



The outlay for buildings, fixtures, &c, did not ex 
ceed, in all, fifty dollars. The value of the crop 
was at the rate of fifteen cents per pound, at 
which price he sold most of it— notwithstanding 
the circumstance of its being unknown to purcha- 
sers, and all the prejudice that usually exists in 
such case^ The result, then, in figures, fairly 
stated, stands thus, for an acre of good land projph 
erly managed: 

By 2,000 lbs. of madder, at 1 5 cts. per lb. $300 00 
Contra— To 100 days' work, mostly boys, 
at 75 cts. per day, 875 00 

Use of land, 4 yrs., at $4 . 
per year, 16 00 

Grinding, packing, &c, 9 00 

100 00 



Leaving a net profit per acre of $200 00 
Mr. Swift was one of the earliest settlers of that 
section of the country, having resided nearly thirty 
years on the farm he now occupies, which con- 
sists of about 400 acres of choice land, mostly al- 
luvial, in the valley of the Vermillion river, seven 
miles from Lake Erie. At my re(juest, he fur- 
nished me with the following practical directions 
for the cultivation of madder, which he remarked 
must be understood as intended for those who 
wish to cultivate only a few acres, and can not 
afford much outlay of capital. Those who wish 
to engage in the business gq an extensive scAle, 



would need to adopt a somewnat different prac- 
tice : 

Soil and Preparation, — The soil should be a 
deep, rich, sandy loam, free from weeds, roots, 
stones, &C., and containing a good portion oif vege- 
table earth. Alluvial bottom land is the moit 
suiuble ; but it must not be wet If old uplandis 
used, it should receive a heavy coating of vegeta- 
ble earth, (from decayed wood and leaves.) The 
land should be plowed very deep in the fall, and 
eariy in the spring apply about one hundred loads 
of well rotted manure per acre, spread evenly, and 
plowed in deeply ; then harrow till quite fine and 
free from lumps. Next, plow the land into beds 
four feet wid^ leaving alleys between, three feet 
wide, then harrow the beds with a fine light har- 
row, or rake them by band so as to leave them 
smooth, and even with the alleys; they are then 
ready for planting. 

Preparing Sets and Planting, — Madder sets, 
or seed roots, are best selected when the crop is 
dug in the fall. The horizontal uppermost roots 
(with eyes) are the kind to be used; these should 
be separated from the bottom roots, and buried in 
sand, in a cellar or pit If not done in the fidl, 
the sets may be dug early in the spring, before 
they be^ to sprout They should be cut or 
broken into pieces, containing from two to five 
eyes each; i.e. three to four inches long. The 
time for planting is as eariy in spring as the ground 
can be ffot in good order, and severe frosts are 
over, which, in this climate, is usually about the 
middle of April. With the beds prepared as di- 
rected, stretch a line lengthwise the bnl, and with 
the comer of a hoe make a drill two inches deep 
along each edge and down the middle, so as to 

five three rows to each bed, about two feet apart 
nto these drills drop the sets, ten inches apart, 
covering them two inches deep. Eight or tea 
bushels of sets are requisite for an acre. 

After Culture'. — As soon as the madder plants 
can be seen, the ground should be carefully hoed, 
so as to destroy the weeds and not injure the 
planu ; and the noeing and weeding must be re- 

?eated as often as weeds make their appearance, 
f any of the sets have failed to grow, the vacan- 
cies should be filled by taking up parts of the 
strongest roofi and transplanung them ; this is 
best done in June. As soon as the madder planu 
are ten or twelve inches high, the tops are to be 
bent down on to the surface of the ground, and all 
except the tip end, covered with earth shoveled 
from the middle of the alleys. Bend the shoots oa^ 
ward and inward, in every direction, so as in time 
to fill all the vacant space on the beds, and about 
one foot on each side. After the first Ume cbvei^ 
ing, repeat the weeding when necessary, and run a 
single horse plow through the alleys several times 
to keep the earth clean and mellow. As soon as 
the plants again become ten or twelve inches high, 
bena down and cover them as before, repeating the 
operation as oAen as necessary, which is ccmiinoiily 
three times the first season. The last time may 
be as late as September, or later if no firosts occur. 
By covering the tops in this manner, they change 
to roots, and the design is to fiU the ground as full 
of roots as possible. When the vaeaat apaooa are 
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mil full, there will be bat little chance for weeds 
to grow ; but all that appear must be pulled out. 

The second year. — ^Keep the beds free from 
weeds ; plow the alleys and cover the tops, as be- 
fore directed, two or three times during the season. 
The alleys will now form deep and narrow ditches, 
and if it becomes difficult to obtain good earth for 
covering the tops, that operation may be omitted 
after the second time this season. Care should be 
taken, when covering the to];>s, to keep the edges 
of the beds as high as the middle; otherwise the 
water from heaTV showers will rim off, and the 
crop suffer from drought. 

The third vear.—^eTj little labor or attention 
is required. The plants will now co?er the whole 
grround. If any weeds are seen, they must be 
pulled out ; otherwise their roots will cause trouble 
when hanresting the madder. The crop is some- 
times dust the third year ; and if the soil and cul- 
tivation have been good, and the seasons warm 
and favorable, the madder will be of good (}uality ; 
bat generally, it is much better in ouahty, and 
more in quantity, when left until the fourth year. 

Digging and Harvesting, — This should be done 
between the 20th of August and the 20th of Sep- 
tember. Take a sharp shovel or shovels, and cut 
off and remove the tope with half an inch of the 
surface of the earth ; then take a plow of the 
largest size, with a sharp coulter and a double 
team, and plow a furrow outward, beam deep, 
around the edge of the bed ; stir the earth with 
forks, and carefully pick out all the roots, remov- 
iag the earth £rom the bottom of the furrow ; then 
plow another furrow beam-deep, as before, and 
pick over and remove the earth m the same man- 
ner; thus proceeding until the whole is com- 
pleted. 

Washing and Drying. — As soon as possible 
aAer digging, take the roots to some running 
stream to be washed. If there is no running stream 
convenient, it can be done at a pump. Take laiffe, 
round sieves, 2^ or 3 feet in diameter, with tne 
wire about as fine as wheat sieves; or if these 
can not be had, get from a hardware store suffi- 
cient screen-wire of the right fineness, and make 
frames or boxes about two and a half feet long 
and the width of the wire, on the bottom of which 
nail the wire. In these sieves or boxes, put half 
1 bushel of roots at a time and stir them about in 
the water, pulling the bunches apart so as to wash 
ihem clean ; then, having a platform at hand, lay 
;hein on it to dry. (To make the platform, take 
;wo or three common boards, so as to be about 
bar feet in width, and nail cleets across the under 
tide. ) On these spread the roots about two inches 
hick for drying in the sun. Carty the platforms 
o a convenient place, not far from the house, and 
>laee them side by side, in rows east and west, 
md with their ends north and south, leaving room 
o walk between the rows. Elevate the south 
mds of the platforms about eighteen inches, and 
he north ends about six inches from the ground. 
Hitting poles or sticks to support them— this will 
neatly facilitate drying. After the second or 
bird day drying, the madder mtist be protected 
com the dews at night, and from rain, by placing 
he platforms one upon another to a convenient 



height, and covering the uppermost one with 
boards. Spread them out agam in the moroinff, or 
as soon as the danger is over. Five or six days 
of ordinarily fine weather will dry the madder suf- 
ficiently, when it may be put away till it is con- 
venient to kiln-dry and ^ind it. 

Kitu'drying. — The size and mode of construct- 
ms the kiln may be varied to suit circumstances. 
The following is a very cheap plan, and sufficient 
to dry one ton of roots at a time. Place four 
strong posts in the ground, twelve feet apart one 
way, and eighteen the other; the front two four- 
teen feet high, and the others eighteen ; put girts 
across the bottom, middle and top; and nail boards 
perpendicularly on the outside as for a common 
bam. The boards must be well-seasoned, and all 
cracks or holes should be plastered or otherwise 
stopped up. Make a shed-roof of common boards. 
In the inside, put upright standards about five 
feet apart, with cross-pieces, to support the scaA 
folding. The first cross-pieces to be four feet from 
the floor ; the next two feet higher, and so on to 
the top. On these cross-pieces, lay small poles 
about six feet long and two inches thick, four or 
five inches apart On these scaffolds the madder 
is to be spread nine inches thick. A floor is laid 
at the bottom, to keep all dry and clean. When 
the kiln is filled, take six or eight small kettles or 
handrfumaces, and place them four or five feet 
apart on the floor, (first securing it from fire with 
bricks or stones,) and make fires in them with 
charcoal, being, careful not to make any of the 
fires so large as to scorch the madder over them« 
A person must be in constant attendance to watch 
ana replenish the fires. The heat will ascend 
through the whole, and in ten or twelve hours it 
will all b^ sufficiently dried, which is known by 
its becommg brittle like pipe stems. 

Breaking and Grinding. — Immediately after 
being dried, the madder must be taken to the 
bam and threshed with flails, or broken by ma- 
chinery, (a mill might easily be constructed for 
this purpose,) so that it will feed in a common 
ffrist-mill. If it is not broken and ground imme- 
diately, ii will gather dampness so as to prevent 
its gnndin^: freely. Any common grist-mill can 
grind madder properly. When ground finely it is 
fit for use, and may be packed in barrels like flour 
for market. 

If any person desires instruction for making 
several qualities of madder, or further information 
respecting any other point, it may be obtained by 
adaressing, post-paid, Joseph Swift, Birmingham, 
Erie county, Ohio. 

M. 6. Bateham. 
The above article is taken from the Transac- 
tions of the New York State Agricultural Society, 
and shows how easily madder can be cultivated. 
If Mr. Swift be not too sanguine in his calculations, 
it is certainly a very profitable crop. We ought 
not to import a single pound four years hence, and 
need not, if our formers will take hold of the busi- 
ness as they ought to, as low as other agricultural 
products are. For a series of valuable articles on 
this subject, from the pen of one of our own corres- 
pondents, Mr. Partridge, see vol. ii., pp. 53, 77, 
and 115 of American Agriculturist. 
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ARfi ROTATIONS OF CROPS NECESSART? 

Th£T are, in many instances, a conYenieot and 
economical system of farming, but in none are 
they absolatefy essential to soccessful cultivation. 

Chemical analysis in regard to plants, has ad- 
vanced thus far in its investigation, that it has 
placed within our knowledge, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt or contradiction, all the elements 
that are necessary to their perfect development. 
We can now, by the aid or this subtle- science, 
take to pieces the several portions of a plant, as the 
mechanic or builder can separate the different 
parts of his macbioe or building, and assort and 
measure them, and estimate the exact proportions 
which are essential to its perfection ; while even 
a superficial acquaintance with botany and prac- 
tical farming, enables us to determine what are 
the necessary requisites to their reformation under 
the conirolhog influence of nature. Whatever 
substances have not been formed under the laws 
of vitality, may not only be separated, but recom- 
bined by the man of science ; but wherever the 
mysterious principle of l{fe has ooce impressed 
its seal, no art of man can imitate the operation. 
The Deity has chosen to limit the successful ef- 
forts of human investiffation on the venr threshold 
of his own peculiar sphere. " Thus far— and no 
farther,** is the incontrovertible fiat, to which the 
highest intelligence, when under the control of 
reason, will find its duty equally with its interests 
to consist. The study of Nature's laws, not the 
imitation of her vital operations, as the legitimate 
object of finite intelligence. Happily, we have, 
within the well-defined limits of numan research, 
depths enough to fathom and explore, to busy the 
profoundest intellect while hemmed in by this 
mould of clay ; and it is a pleasing and should be a 
satisfactory consideration, that those pursuits, 
which contribute to the melioration of our present 
condition, and most efiectually minister to the wants 
of humanity, are among the most useful and at- 
tractive, as they are among the most recondite 
studies that can occupy the mind of genius. But 
we are wandering, if we ascertain the exact 
quantity of each constituent of the soil extracted 
by any given crop, which is always susceptible of 
estimate, we know precisely what is essential to 
be added to enable it again to yield a similar one. 
It was customary amonff many of the ancients, 
and especially the Greeks and Romans, to raise 
the same crops on the same ground for successive 
generations, a practice which has descended to the 
best a^culturists, even to within a few years. 
But this management required the adaption of the 
wasteful fallow system, by which, generally, 
every alternate year was required for the soil so 
§u to recover itself as to be enabled to renew its 
accustomed yield. The present generation of en- 
lightened farmers adopt the wiser and more 
economical method of rotation, which, without 
any waste of time or season, insures the same re- 
salt 

The rationale of the fallow system is, that any 
given crop takes from the soil certain of its fixed 
or mineral constituents, as potash, soda, lime, the 
aOicates, phosphates, &c. ; and that these exist 
only to a limited extent, even in the Biost fertile 



soils, in « condition to be taken up by the gnnr- 
ing plant ; that is, that although there may be 
one hundred, or one thousand times as mneb of 
each as is required for immediate use, yet thef 
may be so combined with each other, as not to be 
available for the same species oi crcm, except at 
intervals of one, two, or more years. By allowkg 
the land a rest, as in fallow, the chenucal actico 
oi the atmosphere, and dews and rains upon the 
materials of the soil, liberates an additional qua- 
lity of them, sufficient for the supply of another 
crop, after a sufficient time, even without the aid 
of manure. 

The substitution of a system of rotation ion fal- 
low, combines the same object with snperiff 
economy; for by alternating roots, the legum- 
inosa, clover, and the grasses with the white or 
grain crops, they appropriate from the sml the 
same materials in part, but in such different pro 
portions as to be fully supplied with what is es- 
sential to them, while the former crop, if on the 
ground, inight have been starved for the want of 
a single in^predient in sufficient quantity to give 
the plant full maturity. Some soils are fiwd 
to sustain a much shorter rotation for grain than 
others, owing to the greater abundance of hme 
and silicate of potash, kc^ eootained in theoL 
Thus, all volcanic soils, such as are found in the 
island of Sicily and the neighborhood of Vesavias, 
afford, after a very short respite, saffideot pab«- 
lum, without the aid of manure, to fumiah aiuMhcr 
crop ; and from this cause, the former, ftooL a pe- 
riod anterior to Roman history, has been called 
the granary of the Mediterranean. Such soils aJsoi 
as are annually overflown by streams, bearing in 
their turbid waters, not only the organic manures, 
but are charged, in addition, with the inorganic, or 
salts in solution, which are ple&tifolly deposited 
on the expanded surface, are thus rendered capable 
for ever of yielding abundant crops of grain. Sock 
are the Nile and Oanges, whose baius, since the 
subsidence of Noah's flood, have home large amiaal 
burthens of the same exhausting crops ; and sock, 
too, will prove the boltom-laDds of Amencaa 
streams, wnkh are submerged by annual fireahets, 
highly chargedwith the same materials. Aainrihr 
enect is measurably produced by irrigatioa» when 
the water is strongly impregnated with benefi- 
cial salts. 

But in nearly all cases, however rich tke 8c£ 
when first subjected to tillage, an aanoal smokf 
of the salts or inorganic matter equivalent to what 
is abstracted from the soil by crops, or drainage^ 
(which last is frequently a large item* thtoagk 
little perceptible, except in its meeta,) ie neces- 
sary to be added, to maintain a high state of prO' 
ductireness. A slow disintemtioa and sokitioa 
of the earthy salts is constantly going on ia aoib 
subject to cultivation, which yidd the crops a 
supply as fast as prepared. But some noils do not 
furnisn all the consuments in sufficient qtxaittitiei 
for the demand of the i^ants, some being deficicec 
in lime, some in potash, some in soda, some m the 
phosphates, &c It would be weU, and doobtlev 
the most economical mode wherever attairasMe, 
to snbjee soils to analyses, and by learning its de- 
fieieneiet. the right matariabconfd be addadwith- 
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oat the expense of applyiog various items, some 
of which, might, for the time, be entirely supeiv 
flaoos; and where an analysis coald not be con- 
Teoiently made, experiments on a small scale, 
e? eQ on a single roa, might give the desired in- 
fomation. 

There is no doobt, that while every sobstance 
fiMmd in a plant is equally necessanr to its perfec- 
tion in all cases, (after providing for the lew in- 
stances of tubstitution in some oi them, as of soda 
for potash, and the like,) yet there is not an equal 
necessity for their being found in the soil. Thus, 
while the mineral or earthy portion of plants (al- 
though usually constituting about one fortieth of 
the whole) are indispensable to plants, and can not 
be obtained by them unless in the soil and within 
reach of the roots ; yet the organic, as carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, may be, and un- 
questionably are, drawn in large quantity from the 
atmosphere and rains and dews, and this effect is 
generally in proportion to the judicious arrange- 
ment and proper combination of the inorganic 
materials ot the soil. Experiments have proved 
this position be3rond cavu, as an artificial soil, 
formed ci pure nlicious sand, with the sole addi- 
tion of the mineral ingredients of the plant, with 
a supply of air and water, has been foiud entirely 
adequate to mature it But at the same time that 
we may readily acknowledge the success of such 
experiments, and are aware from numerous ob- 
servations, that the atmosphere is the ever-abun- 
dant storehouse for the supply of a large portion 
of the substances of plants, experience teaches us 
with equal certainty, that the addition of these 
materials to the soils in putrescent and other ma- 
nures, muck, tec, is of the highest advantage to 
the speedy maturity and fullest development of 
vegetables, and consequently it is of the greatest 
interest to the farmer that they be adequately 
ftimished to the plant in the soil. 

When the proper measure of fertility is ac- 
quired for any given crop, we see no reason, and 
can conceive ^of none, wiiy the same process of 
cultivation, tne same quality of seed, and the 
same or equally favorable seasons, should not pro- 
duce an equal amount of crop, provided the same 
materials, and in equal proportions, which fur' 
nished the last, are again intimately blended with 
the soil. We might then open an account current 
with a field, and charge all the materiijs added, 
and credit the ultimate constituents of the crop 
taken off, adding sufficient for drainage, and, if ne- 
cessary, the escajpe by evaporation, and we should 
always be sure of sustainin j^ the full measure of its 
highest condition of fertility, and this, too, for 
any one crop, a thousand times successively re* 
peated. We can see, indeed, a remote exception 
to this rule, in a soil so long cultivated, that its 
mechanical structure has become so altered by 
constant tillage, and the coarser particles of the 
soil, having become so thoroughly comminuted or 
broken down by the chemical action of the roots of 
vegetation end their dis|>06ing influences upon the 
various materials constimtiog the soils, that it 
would be necessary to add portions of a less con- 
stantly cultivated foreign soil, or what is alwavs I 
at hand, and generally, perfectly adapted to the | 



purpose, 
has beei 



the subsoil lying directly beneath. It 

y been found necessary, in parts of £urq>e, 

which have been subjected to a close tillage for 
ag[es, to adopt this system, even when the super- 
soil was fully supplied with every element of fer- 
tility, and the effect has been immediate and pe- 
culiarly striking. 

The practice of constant cropping with the 
same species of vegetation, may, it is true, in 
many cases, be attended with peculiar objections. 
Such are the nourishing of such insects, worms, 
or grubs, as are destructive of the crop, by con- 
stantly furnishing them food of a kind adapted to 
their most successful growth and productiveness ; 
or the increase of weeds, which the necessary 
mode of cultivation will not readily admit of ex- 
terminating. In these cases, an occasional change 
of crop, may not only be the most economical, but 
the most ^ectual mode of eradicating its ene- 
mies. 

An objection has been frequently made to con- 
tiaued cropping of a single species of vegetation, 
from the fancied theory of prejudicial excretions 
of the roots, a theory advanced and ingeniously 
supported by Decandolle, but which the closest 
scrutiny, of the most able and scientific observers 
since, has failed to establish, and it is confidently 
believed no difficulty may be apprehended from 
this cause. 

It may, and doubtless is, beneficial in many, and 
perhaps all cases, that some additional material 
be added to the soil beyond what is taken off in 
the crop, or otherwise escai)es. Such are lime 
and gypsum, which, in addition to the food they 
yield directly to plants, serve an important office 
m drawing the organic materials from the atmo- 
sphere, and combining with them, in which condi- 
tion they are retained for the growing plant ; and 
they are useful, also in predisposing such chemical 
acuon in the constituents of soils, as will most effect- 
ually subserve the great objects desired. Such, 
too, has charcoal be^ found, in hoarding up car- 
bonic acid and ammonia for plants, though yielding 
no perceptible portion of itself to the soil or plant. 
Lime, also, is frequently absolutely essential in 
neutralizing deleterious vegetable acids, and min- 
eral carbonates and oxides existing in the soil. 
An additional quantity of some of the materials 
requisite to the perfection of a crop may be ne- 
cessary, from inability in a single season to mix 
them intimately with all parts of the soil, so that 
not only every root, but every fibre and spongiole 
shall be able to drink in a full supply of its appro- 
priate nutriment, that no time be lost in matur- 
wg and giving the fullest perfectioc to the plant. 
An excess of some of the materials beyond what 
may be required for present use, therefore, if not 
so great as to be positively injurious, will, in many 
cases, be found mdispensable to the greatest suc- 
cess; and this excess need be attended with no 
further loss than the interest of the outlay till it 
becomes sufficiently blended with the mass to 
yield itself up to the constant demands of the 
plant 

These conditions being fully considered and 
provided for, we believe a thousand successive 
crops may be taken from the same field without 
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impoveriBhment or diauontion. Such a practice 
may not be attended with any peculiar advantage 
with the majority of farmers ; bat would be emi- 
. nently beneficial with many. Such as hare ara- 
ble lands near home* and remote pasturage adapted 
to their wants, would save a larce annmd expense 
in hauling their manures, and me waste of time 
in going a considerable distance to attend to the 
planting, cultivation and ingatheripg of the crops. 
Doch also as have but a small portion of their land 
suited to easv cultivation, all of which may be 
kept constantly uoder profitable tillage, while all 
the remainder of the farm, may be rough, rocky, 
>r steep hills, would find great advantage in con- 
tining their operations to me same fields. And all 
who have lands at hi^h prices, where interest and 
taxes are large items m their accounts, would find 
it to consist with the ffreatest economy, to adopt 
a system oi' soiling, by which an acre of land 
contiguous to their stables and yards, would pro- 
duce from two to five or six times the quantity of 
food for their cattle, now yielded by their li^t 
pistures, and it would cost but a triilmg addiuoo, 
in any instance, to the expense of cutting and 
feeding, while in some cases, there would be posi- 
tive economy, in the labor of twice daily driving 
cows and working animals to remote fields to 
gather their own Food. 

R. L. Allsh. 
Buffalo, August 20, 1844. 

A PLOW FOR TURNING UNDER THE COW PEA. 

Can not your ingenious mechanics add some- 
thing to their breakmg plows which will cut the 
steins or vines of the cow pea, so as to enable us 
to turn them completely under ? They cover the 
ground to the depth of from 18 to 30 inches, the 
vines thickly interwoven. We can roll them flat, 
or tread them down with hogs ; we can also draw 
the leaves and points of the vines under, with a 
chain, as you do in plowing in clover ; but we still 
want a coulter that will cut, not drag the vines, 
which are of ^reat length, and many of them as 
thick as your finger. 

I have thought of several plans, and have been 
told that some norihem mechanic made a machine 
for a planter in Louisiana — a plow with a pair of 
large shears attached, and worked by a wheel, in 
some way, within the plow. Who it was for, or 
who made it, or how it works, I know not. I 
would suggest, a wheel with a steel cutting edge, 
or a very sharp coulter, bolted on at a very obtuse 
angle with the point of the beam, as in the jump- 
ing-shovel plow. But in both cases, thoufi;h we 
have no stones, I fear tbe cutting edge would not 
last, unless, indeed, the wheel was so arranged as 
to press against a surface of rawhide, sliding along 
unaer it, and under the vines. A pair of shears 
might be attached to the beam, the blades, as in 
sheep-shears, kept apart by a spring ; the lower 
blade resting on tbe ground, with a one-sided 
wheel attached to its point, the irregular motion of 
which would work the shears. These for sugges- 
tions. We would obiect less to the expense of 
such an addition to the heavy plow, than to the 
extra weight, and aptitude to get out of order. 



Without such an addition we can never deove 
much benefit from the cow pea as a fertilizet, 
otherwise than by turning them under in the 
spriuff after they have been rendered brittle hj the 
weather, and trodden in by the stock. I have now 
a coat of peas upon some c^ my land here, poor 
as it is, which no plow that J have ever seen could 
turn under, without some addition of the kind. 
We have the same difficulty to contend with, in the 
very heavy crop of crab grass, which comes up sB 
over our corn-fields during the loo^ growing season 
we have after the com crop is laid by. So thick, 
tall, and closely matted, is it, that wken dead, h 
can not be turned under and covered by any plows 
we now have ; and we have no time for plowing 
while it is yet green, making as muehootton as we 
now da(a) It is customary, with a great many, 
to bum it off ! I managed it pretty well last year, 
by having the forzy suraice burnt off alter a rain, 
before the body <i grass had dried any. I am 
of opim'on, however, that with Ruggles & Co.*s 
eagle plow, or Prouly & Mean' centre draft, I caa 
bury it completely, by having a boy keep vf 
with each plow, and clear the coulter with a stick, 
as the plow runs, or I may perhaps manage to 
clear it with a crooked iron rod, worked hj the 
plowman by means of a cord. 

Could the cotton planter be induced to tkink of 
such things, and be satisfied to make less cotton, 
he would quickly find that by turning over his can» 
field in the hM, or early in the winter, and putting 
bis cotton there next season, even if he adopted no 
other rotation, (manuring his com, and piaatiag 
peas there early,) he would find that one half to 
two thirds of the land now in cotton would pit^ 
duce more than he could gather within a reason- 
able time. He could then make money from his 
cattle, sheep, and hogs— could sell hay from lus 
Bermuda meadows — raise all his supplies at 
home — make his own clothing, leather, noes, im- 
plements, &c, and be at the end of each year a 
richer man, and leave his plantation to bis children, 
rich in improvements, and with a soil imexhausted. 
Here we are making a crop this season that will, 
I fear, prevent any mcrease in the present low 
price of cotton, or at all events, but a trifiiqg 
increase to what we had every right to expect fron 
the great diminution occasioned by the flooding of 
the river lands. Had we made a moderate crop, 
our staple must have gone up again to a remone- 
rating price. Tromas AFn^scs. 

Washin£ton, Miss., Oct., 1844. 

(a) We have consulted with several of oar nn^ 
chanics relative to Mr. Affleck's suggestions about a 
plow for turning in the cow-pea. Their answer 
IS, if they were on the ground and could see the 
working of the plow, they might be able to do 
something, but at this distance they see little hope 
in the case. We think the crab grass ooight 
be more easily managed, by using a wide sod 
plow, something like those for paring, cutting the 
ground about three inched deep, and turning the sod 
flat over. But such an instrument would require at 
least four stout mules to move it, and so mudi 
force as this attached to a plow, is enough to 
frighten many plantera of the upper coontry 
against the use of it. When on the rice pUatie 
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tioDS in Loaisiaoa, we saw a heavy French plow, 
with three to ibur yoke of cattle attached to it» 
which tamed the sod, covered with rank thick 
weeds and grass, flat over, in a very perfect man- 
ner. The prairie or northern sod plow, we are 
persuaded would do the work as well, and mach 
easier than the nngainlv Fcench plow. Bat with 
all these oar correspondent is quite as familiar as 
oorselves, and much more cajmble of deciding as 
to their merits. 

FRUIT AT THE SOUTH. 

I PBESDJIE the idea must have ori^nated here, 
that our country was unsuited to fruits ; but that 
idea does even now exist to a greater or less ex- 
tent, and consequently those who do attempt it 
make failure almost sure, and thus prove the hy- 
pothesis—at least to their satisfaction. But thanks 
to the inquiring age, the indomitable energy of 
some, and the light of agricultural periodicals, this 
matter is undergoing a vast change ; and 1 hope, 
ere many years pass, that our whole country will 
be convinced that we have a fruit country, and 
that all of my countrymen will avail themselves 
of this ^eat blessing. I look on fruits as pecu- 
liarly suited to our wants, and thinking as I do, I 
should be forced into the inference that our Creator 
had fallen short in his perfect work, if our climate 
was unsuited to the easy production of fruit. 

In warm climates, fruit is conducive to health 
(ripe fruit, of course), and if we could have it of 
a good quality, and in abundance, I think the 
scourge of our land, /evtfr, would be more under 
our control. In the first place, we all know that 
the bile formed in our system is secreted in greater 
abundance in summer than winter, and I think if 
we would use less food that has carbon as its prin- 
cipal constituent, that we should be exempt from 
at least much of this increased flow of bile. Fruit 
is an article of this description ; and requiring less 
carb(»i to keep our system in operation in the sum- 
mer, with a great desire for this article, fruit, I 
think that we could with marked benefit use it 
freely, and to a greater extent than our northern 
brethren. I do not desire to enter into the subject 
more fully ; it has been trenched on by many, and 
only add, that it seems to me, the oxygen in the 
fnut will combine with carbon in the system, and 
pass ofi* harmless. You will therefore Conclude I 
regard fruit as conducive to health, which I do. 

1 put it, on another footing, as our pecuniary 
interest. All manner of stock will feed on fruit, 
and most of them will improve in condition ; be- 
sides, it wHl act on them as on man as to health — 
prevent disease. What number of hogs an or- 
chard of 20 acres of good peaches and plums 
would keep in excellent condition from 1st or May 
to 1st of oeptembei or October, I can not form an 
idea ; but I know this much, that hogs in an 
orchard of the Chickasaw plum (common pluin of 
all this region) will not come to call, and presume 
that they would readily come for com if this fruit 
was not to their taste. I think that, acre for acre, 
the same land will feed as well as if in com ; for 
if the orchard be cultivated as I deem it should be, 
plowed onc« every spring, and left until the fruit 



ripens, it will produce quite a pasture of cmb 
grass, which of itself will fotten stock. And yet 
another advantage, which is now no longer hypo- 
thetical ; fruit is profitable to ship to New Orleans, 
and those who live within even 20 to 30 miles of 
the Mississippi river can make it fnrofitable, though 
of course not so much so as if living nearer. I do 
not see any reason why we might not sell in New 
Orleans alone 200 to 500 barrels per day of choice 
peaches, beside a large quantity to the planters on 
the Mississippi, where slecpage water prevents 
their growing peach and other standard trees, to 
say nothing of Upper Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries. Understand, we can ship excellent fruit by 
the middle of June, and some of the eariy varieties 
two weeks earlier— this is of peaches ; our straw- 
berries can be sent up and down early enough to 
pay us well, beside which, the travelling custom 
on the Mississippi river is immense. We have 
nherefore three good reasons, if I am correct in the 
first; beside which I state the gratification of our 
own taste and that of our visiters, as well as the 
moral bearing. Who would think of offering his 
friend a glass, when he could place before nim, 
from the 15th of May to the 1st of October, the 
strawberry, melon, and peach, in season, and 
apples and pears, &c, all winter ? . 

That peaches will grow here to perfection, equal 
to any point in these United States, who will 
affirm to the contrary ? If any be found so hardy, 
and will come here, I pledge my head to P/ove to 
him he errs, and Will go no farther than Hatch's 
or Lambert's, or my friend Hebron, in Warren 
county. I have bought peaches in the Philadel- 
phia market at 12* cents each, and excellent they 
were. I was in that most delightful city for two 
years, and saw choice fruits of all kinds, and I do 
aver, I never saw there a finer peach than I can 
show on this place in August. There has been 
shipped in one day, at Vicksburg, for New Orieans, 
on one boat, 200 barreb of peaches ; this proves 
something. 

Many persons rely on seedlmgs, and wUi not be 
convinced by the sad experience of some of us. 
Mr. Hebron has planted out not less than 1,000 
seedlings, and I presume in the last twelve years 
I have done the same. What are they worth, 
with all our trouble ? Both of us have budded to 
the sprouts, or tender limbs of over 90 per cent, 
of our seedlings, I guess, intending to cut down 
the trees of three to five years old; this shows 
our estimate. ^ ^i i j «• 

Too many plant fruit trees on worthless land, lit 
for nothing else. This might do if they would 
remove four to six feel square of the clay, fuU 
three feet deep, and fiU up the hole with earth 
from virgin soil or the woodpile, and then run a 
subsoil plow eighteen inches deep. I have never 
elsewhere seen nectarines succeed as well as m 
this country; I think they do equally as weU as 
the peach. The raspbeny of several kinds is veiy 
excellent. Summer and fall apples and pears do fuU 
as well, 80 for as our limited experience proves aiiy- 
thing. The only difficulty is, your wmter fnuts 
transplanted here, ripen too soon for us; but I 
think time and experience will remedy this m our 
rearing winter firuits to suit our lautude. The 
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qaia&e I never saw finer ; several varieties of the 

gum do well, and do not fail in one year out of 
teen. The fine plums, cherries, and apricots, 
have not been tested sufficiently to say anything 
for or against them. Of the latter I know some 
few gentlemen who say there is no difficulty at 
all. The grape will unqu^tionably succeed ad- 
mirably. Think of sticking a cutting twelve 
inches long into the ground, and no more prepara- 
tion ; and yet many cut grapes from such culture. 
The fijf— go south of us for the best, but not north 
of us for better. 

The cultiiration of fruits has as yet in reality 
received oo such attention as you northern folks 
describe. We dig a hole some fifteen to eighteen 
inches square, about a foot deep* make the roots 
adapt themselves to this size, plant sometimes deep 
and sometimes shallow, owing to ease of digging 
the hole, and let it jTow or not ! This is truly 
aboQt the amount or labor in planting our fruit 
trees. There aie exceptions, I know, but this is 



the plan. We then plant com, or cotton, or grain' 
as it happens to suit, and grow oar fruits. Is it 
anjr wonder that we have not the rich, Inaeioos 
fruit of the north ? 

But we had better stop here, for I have said 
enough at this time, which I trust most eamattly, 
will mdnce some reader of yours to try the culti- 
vation of choice fruits in a correct manner, and I 
do this with the firm belief that he will anoceed, 
and if influenced to do so by this anicle, that he 
will feel thankful to the columns of the Americajn 
Agriccdturist for this advice. 

M. W. PHILZP8. 

Edwards* Depot, Miss., Oct. 1, 1844. 

N. R We had frost here on the mominst of the 
29th and 30th September. I have never known it 
80 early before. Judge Noland, who has been 
here some thirty years, says it is the first frost in 
September he ever saw. The frost was pbin, 
when the son was an hour high. 
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The Property of Oeorge 

In presenting the above portrait to our readers, 
we rq^et to say, that the artist has ereatly mis- 
represented this fine animal, in giving him a dew- 
lap, as he is particularly clean in this point. Nor 
is justice done to him at all in the orisket, he 
being very full, wide, and deep there. He has alsa 
become much thicker and heavier now than when 



Vaa, Esq., Troy, N. Y. 

this sketch was made, being then but S yean and 
5 months old. 

Meteor was got bv the Duke of WeUioftoo, 
out of Duchess, both of which were bred by 
Thomas Bates, Esq., of England, and imported by 
Mr. Vail in 1840. He was dropped, if we reooj- 
lect right, in July, 1841, and i« of a pore wkita 
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color, and a rery superior aoimal. lo September, 
1843, he took tne first prize as the best bull in the 
first class, at the Rensselaer County Agricultural 
show ; October following he took the first prize at 
the cattle show of the American Institute in New 
York ; and the present year at the exhibition of 
the State Agricultural Society at Poughkeepsie, he 
took the first prize of $20 as the best bull present 
of my breed, and another of $15 as the best 3 
year old bull in the class of Durhams. 

THE POLICY OF AMERICAN FARMERS— No. II. 

In the adoption of a system for the better 
support of American agriculture, we den^r and 
utterly discard the idea of any local, partial, or 
selfish policy. On the contrary, we believe, the 
just interests of that portion of the community 
whose claims we advocate, are identified with the 
prosperity of every other truly national pursuit, 
and inseparable from it A flourishing commerce 
is essential to the transportation of such commod- 
ities as are either directly or indirectly derived from 
oar soil. Successful manufactures are necessary 
to the consumption of our own products, which can 
in no other way find a profitable market, and their 
fabrics are, in all cases, sooner or later, afforded 
to the consumer at a lower price and of a better 
guality than the foreign article, after they have, 
by a little timely aid from the protecting arm of 
government, been nurtured into maturity. By a 
salutary division of labor, too, they direct from the 
tillage of the earth a portion of our citizens, 
who would otherwise overload the country with 
their products, and reduce them to a ruinous price. 
Merchants, being the factors of the agricultural 
class, are benefited in proportion to their prosper- 
ityr ; and nearly all the other professions and pur- 
suits, deriving their support from them, are certain 
to be remunerated with a full share of their profits. 

We look for the promotion of the farming inter* 
ests to other sources than the depression of other 
pursuits. Our republican institutions can not be 
made to sustain any such policy, if we were dis- 
posed to adopt it. Our community is not parcelled 
out into distinct and unchangeable orders and 
classes, like the castes of the ancient Effyptians 
aod modem Hindoos; or in the iron-bound system 
of feudalism of the middle ages ; or like the pres- 
ent national arrangement of serf and noble in Kus- 
sia and the eastern portion of modern Europe ; or 
even like the hereditary orders and almost impas- 
sable barriers by which the polic^r of the English 
government, and the crushing weisfht of prescrip- 
tive public opinion has effectuallv hed^^ed m 
the various crafts and professions or her citizens, 
and renders any change, unless under peculiarly 
favorable circumstances, next to impossible. On 
the other hand, we are a people, homogeneous for 
all purposes of occupation or employment The 
lawyer of to-day is the merchant to-morrow, and a 
farmer the day after; the inheritor of thousands, 
by his ignorance or vices, finds himself, before 
middle age, stripped of his ancestral domains, 
and compelled to toil for a livelihood during the 
remainder of his life ; while the poor and lu- 
educated boy, by dmt of industry, intelligence, and 



economy, rises rapidly through all the gradations 
of emolument and rank which the country and its 
institutions afford. Our republican condition, has 
an absolute and ever-operating principle of equali- 
zation among the various parts which make up 
the mass; like the hydrostatic law, which compels 
the liquid in a series of vessels connected at their 
base, to part with just such a proportion of its 
fluid as will restore the exact level of the whole, 
when from i^ny cause a quantity has been added to 
or substracted from either. But in the body poli- 
tic this is a work of time, and frequently of great 
loss and inconvenience, and as ahe mass can not 
immediately change their pursuits, a just policy 
would seem to prescribe that every contemplated 
change of system in national afiairs should be made 
with a reference to entire permanoice in the end, 
and all practicable moderation in the means by 
which it is to be eflected. 

When changes in national pursuits are required, 
as thev are in the progress of events, our states- 
men should look with an enlightened forecast into 
the future, and determine what channels labor and 
capital shall pursue, with the greatest prospect ol 
reward, and the least probability of interference 
hereafter. Vacillation m national afiairs is the 
great bane to be feared in a republic where univer- 
sal sufirage prevails, and it must be confessed, oar 
own has given some signal examples of it B. 

SARATOGA FARMING. 

A sojouBN of some few months in the plt^asaot 
village of Saratoga,* has enabled me lo become 
somewhat acquainted with the agriculture of its 
neighborhood, and condition of its farmers. Be- 
lieving it to be a district of which little b known 
of it, save its salubrity, its health^resloring, and 
pleasure-aflbrdmg springs, I would wish to trouble 
you with a few rttnarks on other features, whose 
importance may be ^timated rather at what they 
should be than what they are. To tell you that 
the soil hereabouts is commonly a sandy loam, 
resting, in some instances, on a retentive subsoil, 
and in others on a lime-stone, and still in others 
on rudely compacted concretions of granite, is, 
perhaps, sending " coals to Newcastle," or telling 
you what you know already. Let me proceed at 
once, therefore, to the cultivation of this soil and 
its productions. 

The same ruinous rotation, if it be worthy the 
name, which marks generally the farming of the 
state, is found here flourishing in all the perfectioa 
and glory of its absurdity and ruination. Grass 
from two to six years, according to the tendency 
of the tiller's inclination to dispose it otherwise, 
or of the wild mulleins to hide from view his 
pigs and sheep ; then follows a com crop ; then 
rye, or oats, tollowed sometimes by wheat laid 
down to grass again; but very frequently the 
land returns to grass with the rye or oats, rota- 
toes are grown sometimes after one crop, some- 
times after another — they have no decided position 
in this system. As regards produce, it is as you 
may anticipate, fully in accordance with the rota- 
tion, poor enough to what it ought to be. Com, 
30 bushels per acre; wheat, U boshels; Oat% 
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50 ; and potatoes 150, are coosidered veiy good 
crops, apoQ a soil, which, with anything like ja- 
dicioos management, is, expense of coltiTstion 
considered, capable of being made the most prc^t- 
able in creation. The principle of producing 
something with the least possible expense and 
trouble, may be seen illustrated hereaboats with all 
its beautifol conseaaences. Tumble-down fences, 
old cultiTated fields, still capable of renderin|^ a 
good return of non-extracted stumps, together with 
such a Tigorotts appearance among the weeds, 
as bids fiur, at no distant day, to establish their 
complctte supremacy in the vegetable kingdom. 

The size of the fiirms Taries from 50 to 150 
acres each. The occupiers, or *' abusers," being 
generally men from whom yon would expect bet- 
ter things, for the most part, intelligent, well-in- 
formed men, who know better, but will not prac- 
tise it ; and all possessing that trait of character 
perrading so generally the agricultural community 
— ^hospitality. To the truth of this I am an ex- 
cellent witness, inasmuch as in my botanical wan- 
derings, I hare frequently had occasion to prove its 
existence and its depth. Much allowance, however, 
most be made for this want of energy and enterprise 
among the sons of the soil in these parts. They 
have no food remunerating prices to repay them 
for their Tabor, and emulate them to improvement ; 
for say what you will about a man*s duty to im- 
prove, if dolkirs and cents are not the consequence, 
his patriotism may starve him; and practicaliy 
speaking, this is a consummation, which for per- 
sonal reasons, will be rather ^voided than desired. 

In the season's zenith the farmer can get but 
12^ cents per lb. for his butter, and about a cent 
each for his eggs, and 12^ cents for a chicken; 
and these, you know, are not prices to induce 
draining anything but the. pockets, or sobsoiling 
anything but one% patience. Then, if he is very 
lucky, he will get 50 cenu'per bushel for his com, 
$1 for his wheat, and 25 cents for his oats. His 
potatoes he wanu mostly for his stock during the 
winter, what he sells he gets 25 cents a bushel 
for. Now as far as the consumer is concerned, 
these prices are everything that could be wished, 
•specially as regards the large hotel-keepers, who, 
charging $10 to $12 per week to the aocounu cf 
their boirders, can console themselves with the 
thought that the poor frirmer's account will not 
interfere much with their immense profits. 

But all is not so bad as my brief remarks would 
induce you to suppose. No; doubtless in looking 
over the contributions of your numberless corres- 
pondents, you find much that is too poor for your 
columns, (may the gods send me fiivor,) but now 
and then something that suits exactly. So with 
my ^^ farming eye,^ I have seen much to dis- 
gtist me, but one or two fiurms that suit me ex- 
actly. Among others I will name two; one 
about a mile east from the village, of about 130 
Acres, farmed in a masterly manner, by one James 
Stewart, a Scotchman ; the other belonging to Mr. 
Root, 100 acres, situate in Gal way, about 15 miles 
west ; a gentleman keenly alive to the importance 
and profits of judicious improvement The general 
nearness of everything about these two frurms 
strikes tha eye or every one at all observing, as 



he rides along the roads that border them. Mr. 
Root has souared his fields off with beautifbl pre- 
cision, subarained where necessary, and broken 
up, by deep plowing, the hard pan which sys- 
temauc idleness had formed beneath the surfiMe 
soiL Everything about him bears the aspect of 
comfort and cheerfulness ; the very grant of the 
sleek porker grows musical as he smiles on bis 
wholesome fiwd. I am happy to say Mr. Root's 

good example is being followed in tne neighbor* 
ood ; and so with fnend Stewart, 70 years of age^ 
and still as vrilling to try useful improvement 
as when at the ase of 50, he flowed the furrow 
among his native hills in Scotland. His farm is a 
perfect garden, it is so clean; his com beua 
planted than any of his neighbors; his land in 
good heart, and yielding him excellent ruta \m^ 
and beet root. And if he wants physic, a beauti- 
ful mineral spring in his low lot nirniahes him 
with it, direct from Nature's store. 

I could dwell with pleasure upon the minutic 
of the management of these two pattern farms, 
but dare not trespass on your columns for fear of 
beiuff marked " not accepted." I must, however, 
allude to one other pleasing sign lately shown m 
the neighborhood, I mean the erection of a lime- 
kiln by Mr. Hoyt, and the result of a first burning 
iust completed of 600 bushels of very superior 
lime. According to the analysis made by oar 
friend. Dr. Gardner, the stone, from which the 
article is made, gives a return of 52 per cent, of 
pure lime. Two hundred bushels were disposed 
of in one week. This is no doubt an earnest of 
better things. You will doubtless join with me 
in wishing success to all such attempts at im- 
provement DssuY Sharwood. 



COlfPOSmON OF 8ALERATU8. 

In the article in the November No. p. 345, of 
the Albany Cultivator, C. D. asserts that saleratus 
is composed of sulphate of potash and pcarlasli. 
I am surprised ac the writer falling into this error» 
for I presume every dealer in the article most 
know that saleratus is a supercarbooate of potadi. 
Should it contain any sulphate it is an impurity. 
If sulphate of potash will answer as wdl as sal- 
eratus, it can be bought at nearly half the price. 

I should notice another error on pa|[e 342; but 
as it originates with Liebig, whose opmioDs are at 
present by too many considered infiulible, I shall 
refrain from any comment 

Wjl Paxtedot. 



SUBSOIL PLOWING. 

I KABB an attempt to considerable extent last 
year to trench my land, by running one pkrw 
after another, in the hollow of the prerioos year^ 
ridges; and although I did not reach above ten to 
eleven inches at last, I thought in this very dry 
season, there was some marked improvement in 
retaining the fruit* My otject in subsoiUng it, is 
to penetrate eighteen mches, and to brine up a 
ferruginous sami and soil of a dark snuflf color, 
which generally imderlays the sur&ce soil, of a 
white mmI coarsor texture ; I believe this 
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soil will supply some of the constitaents that are 
wanting in the other. Many of our fields have 
had, as was previously stated to you in my letter. 

00 Sea-island cotton, great quantities of oyster- 
shells deposited by the extinct Indian tribes of 
the seaeoast, and under these sheiljr lands will 
generally be found a gypsius sand still more val- 
uabl&ifor mixture with the surface soil. 

Thomas Sfaldino. 
Sapelo Island^ Geo., September 24, 1844. 

Iw answer to our call in the October No. of the Ag- 
rieultnristy page 300, upon Messrs. Jewett and Randall 
for the pedigrees of Pedro, Fortune, &c., Mr. R. has 
given below, what we suppose is all that he thinks he 
has any ooaeem in-) bat as the pedigrees of Pedro and 
the **aimom Pw flock of 400 Paolars'' still remain 
nntoached, we shall be obliged to Mr. Jewett to answer 
80 far as regards these animals. We presume he has 
long had their pedigrees in hand, and as a certain por- 
tion of the pubUe is very anxious to see them, we shall 
expect to be famished with the matter in time for our 
next number. 

PEDIGREES OF MR. RANDALL'S SHEEP. 

In your paper of October, you ask me and S. W. 
Jewett, Esq., of Vermont, to give you <* the pedigree 
and breed of Mr. Jewett's rams Pedro and Fortune ;" 
2d, yoa ask mt to inform you where the << pure Paul am 
in the U. S. in the hands of various individuals are to 
be found, of which I speak at page 25 of the Cultivtuor 
for 1844.»» 

With your permission, I will first answer your second 
question. By turning to the communication of mine in 
the Cultivator, alluded to by you, you will perceive that 

1 d9 not assert there are any Paulars in the United 
States, <m my own authority or knowledge ; 2d, that the 
assertion, let it be on whose authority it will, is but 
conditional and hypothetical. It amounts simply to the 
expression of an optnion, based on the supposed credi- 
bility of certain testimony, and, to equally enable 
others to judge of its validity, the nature and kind of 
that testimony is fuUy set forth in connexion with such 
expression. That testimony was «the assertions of 
honorable and veracious men." 

I make this explanation, not because I have any 
doubts as to the fact involved, or my ability to prove 
that fact, but because having repeatedly expressed my 
disr^^ard publicly and privately, for what I consider 
the fictitious importance attached to the ** Paular" 
name, and having so repeatedly laughed at both the 
pros and the cons in what may be styled the ** Paular 
War,** I have no ambition now to be suddenly elevated 
to the rank of a leader or champion, in either of the 
belligerent forces ; in other words, I would not consti- 
tute myself, or be constituted by others, one of the 
principal parties to a dispute which I regard as of little 
uiportance. 

With this disclaimer, I have no objection to give a 
portion of the proofs (enough to establish the fact, in 
my judgment) on which I based my opinion. As those 
proofs will, incidentally, form a portion of my answer 
to your first inquiry, I will now pass to the considenu 
tkm of that inquiry. 

I«et me premise, for a proper understanding of the 
subject by the reader, that since your first inquiry was 
Boade, yoa have, in eompliance with my wiiheS| so 



varied it, that its scope, instead of being limited to two 
sheep, neither of which is owned by me, and one of 
which I never saw, now embraces the pedigrees of my 
flock of Merinot, 

Not to unreasonably exceed the limits of this coift- 
munication, I shall at this time call attention but to a 
single strain of blood in my fiock. I have others, the 
purity of whidb I consider equally susceptible of proof, 
and which I know to be accompanied with equal vdime^ 
in the individual, but I make choice of the one which, 
with one exception, includes the sheep on which I drew 
the first premium on Merino rams, and first and second 
premium on Merino ewes at the late Fair of the State 
Agricultural Society at Poughkeepsie, because these 
animals having been so publicly exhibited, their pedi^ 
grees may be a matter of more interest to many, than 
those of sheep never seen by them. Indeed, I should 
be exceedingly reluctant to take up the room in the 
columns of a public periodical, with any of my pedi- 
grees, were it not that I conceive that they may borrow, 
some interest, in the public mind, from the light which 
they throw on an important, and among those who have 
not particularly investigated the subject, a mooted 
question, viz., whether there are or are not now in the 
United States, pure-blooded descendants of the early 
Merino importations, beside those of Consul Jands^ 
and of some few who hold from him. • 

Andrew Cock, of Flushing, Long Island, purchased 
imported Merino Sheep of Richard Crowninshield, and 
various other importers. In 1823, he sold his flock to 
Hon. Charles Rich, whom many will recollect as a for- 
mer Member of Congress, from Vermont, and Leonard 
fpcdell, both of Shoreham of that Sute. John T. and 
ChEirles Rich, sons of Charles Rich, senior, inherited 
their father's flock. John T. has kept his portion of it 
purt; to the present day. Charles kept his pure for a 
[lerlod, but whether he has to the present day, or whe- 
ther he retains them at all, I am not informed. Bedell 
kept his flock pure to the time of his death, at and 
shortly previous to which time, portions of it fell into 
the hands of various breeders, several of whom have 
preserved it pure to the present time. John T. Rich, 
S. W. Jewett, Gen. Jasper Bamum, M. C. W. Wright, 
and some other individuals, own descendants of the 
Cock flock, which have been preserved pure and un- 
mixed, a portion of them from cewy othgr blood-^ por- 
tion of them firom any other blood excepting that of 
Consul Jarvis's importation, by the use of rams regu- 
biriy attested by Consul Jarvis to be pure descendants 
of his imported Spanish sheep. The ewes of mine 
which received the Sute Society's first and second pre- 
miums at Poughkeepsie, were got by << Fortune," dams 
pure bred ewes of the Rich or Cock stock, owned by 
S. W. Jewett. 

The foUowing statement by the Hon. Effingham 
Lawrence, of Long Island, (who acted as Chairman of 
the fine wooled sheep committee at the 2d State Fair at 
Albany— who has owned, bred, and sold more pure bred 
Merinos, and possesses a greater knowledge of the 
early importation of them, than almost any other indi- 
vidual in the United States—) shows the kind of sheep 
possessed by Andrew Cock, his skill as a breeder, and 
his integrity as a man. 

Judge Lmmrenee'* SUtemeni.—Yann it duly nceiTwl, in which 
yoa wTer to a oonrenation we b«d, on the ral^oot of Merino eheep, 
end particnlarly of the qnalitr ntd parity of the flock of Andrew 
Cock, who wai my near neighbor. We were intimate, and non. 
menoed htying the foondttioae of onr Merino Socke ahoat the ■•■• 
time. I was preaent when he porchaaed moat of hia aheep, which 
waa in 1811. Re flrat pnrdiaaed two eweo at $1,100 per hMML 
They were yry flao, and of the Eacurial flock imparted by Ridi- 
ard Crowninahield. . ^.^ 

Hia next pnrohaae waa 30 of the Panlar breed at from $50 to 
$100perhMid. Ha oontiaiMd to purdhaM of the dif amt impar* 
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titioDS, ttBtil 1m rm tkea vp to aboot cightf, mlwaya MlMtisf 
tkan with gxwt can. Tliii wm Um frandatiaa of A. Cock's 
flock, Bor did he ever Mrchase any hot pore-blooded sheep to mj 
ksowledge or belief. Andrew Cock was an atteatiTe breeder : eew 
well to his bnsineie : and wis of nnimpeachable character. His 
Mitilleate of the kind and pvity of blood I shoold impUcitl/ rely 
M. I rocoQeet of hia seUinff shMp to Leonard Bedell of VernMmL 
^^ iFFINOHAJH LAWRBNCB. 
FliuklMg,lHL 

Siutemni ^/eAn T. Kidb, £sf.— I oertifytiiat bt father Chnrlea 
Rich, and Leonard Bedell, fonner reeidenta of this town (now 
deoeased), did on or abont the year 1813, porchase the entire flock 
of sbeep owned by Andrew Cock of Flushinf , Lonf Island. Ac- 
•ompnnyinff said sheep. Mr. Bedell brought a oertiflcate that came 
with the sheep from Spain. I hnve road said oertiftcate, which 
fnve a fall descriptioB of the aheop paiehaaed in Spain, with (nar- 
nntiee of their parity of blood, which was regnlarly attested by 
tlie American eonsnl then in the Spnnivh or Portofoeee dosrinioas. 
I thereby had satitlaototy eridenoe that thoy were all of this 
laipoitatkm, and that many of them bronght to this town wore 
the identical sheep imported. Tbe certiilcate, I am conHdent, 
deecribed them as Rom the Paalar flock. The ewe that wm the 
4am of Mr. Jewotf s bock Fsstone was a pure deeoendant of this 
is^orted floek above deecribed. I have preaerved this flock pars 
to this day, whieh amoonts to more than fire hondrsd. Some of 
the floek haTo been reoontlT cr oss e d by bocks of the importation 
•f Conenl Jarris, whieh said bocks were porohaeed firom the floek 
9t, and regnluly attoated by, said Jarvis, as beinff pars Spanish 
Ibrinos. JOHN T. EKhT 

Abordkom, 1844. 

BMUmiM tf Bam. 8. B. JmmUem (Iste Gooenier of Vcraienf).— 
I certify that I am personally and intinwkely aoqnainted with John 
T. Bich, of Shoreham, Vt., the siner of the ahore certificate, and 
that hU stateoMnts are entitled to fall credit. 

I farther certify that Leonard Bedell, late of Shoreham, de- 
*, was a near neighbor to me, and I receUeet learning from 



him many years since of his porohase of the flock of Marino sheep, 
on Long Island, as statsd by Mr. Rioh. I hare sereial timee seen 
the certificate sMntioned by Rich in the poesession of the said 
BedelL I have reason to beliere the portion of the Long I«l&iiii 
floek, parohaied by the late Hon. Charlea Rich, sad now ke;>i in 
John T. Rich, hare been kept pare as ha states. I wai w»H 
aeqaainted with the portion of the flock kept by Bedell, h^Tini^ 
handled them on eereral occasions between 18M and 1830. S^^mit! 
of the ewee in the floek were pointed oat to bm as imports] 'Hi*^^. 
which were toothlees and very old, between the dates above 
named. I hsTo seToral times had bocks firom the flock, and nerer 
entertained a doabt of their being pore bred Spanish Mermos. Mr. 
Bedell called them, and I thing the oeitifloate named them as of 
the Paular faieed. 



8. H. JEN180N. 



CkarUt A. Bwrlhtrft 8UUmnt.—l certify that I lirwl near 
■aighbor to Leoaard Bedell, in the town of Shoreham, Vt., in the 
tear 183S, and that dazing that year Mr. Andrew Bedell drore a 
lot of sheep firom Long bland, porehased of Andrew Cock. 

From 1833 antik the decease of Mr. Bedell, a period of flfteen 
yaaia, I lived in hia &Bily and ha4 the chaxgo of aia ahoep. Mr. 
BedeU kept none other bat fall-blooded sheep of the Cock flock, and 
I was perfectly familiar with a nnmber of Uwm always aassrted by 
him to have been origiDaUy imported. They had a distindtiTe 



Back, as snch, had t 



i wMxkM and rings of coj^er in their 



ears, and were tsit old. 

Mr. Bedell also nad the original Spanish oertiflcate of their pa- 
rity of blood, attested by the American consal. These sheep were 
jn eee i r e d hj Mr. BodeU entirely free from admiztare with any 
other blood. Previoas to his decease I aelected about 80 of his 
•waa, whieh 1 afterward drore to Monkton, and flnally disposed of 
to 8. W. Jewett. of Weybridga. CHARLES A. HURLBBRT. 

ifenJklM, 1844. 

Qm, B m mm * 9 SMmtnt.^l hereby eertify that I was ban and 
lived in the neighbonhood of Mr. Leonard Bedell, daring his resi- 
dence in this town ; that I weU remember the floek of Spanish 
Marino sheep which he drove from Long Island 91 or SS years ago ; 
that I was fimiiliariy aniaainted with ttisa flock of sheep uatU his 
flooeaae in 1838, having assisted in shearing them •rmr year da- 
ring that time, with the exception of throe or foar. Mr. Bedell 
had a oertiftcate of the lineage of the sheep from Spain, oertifyiag 
their jrarity of blood, which I have aevend tioMo read : and I am 
caMerni that it deecribed them to be Paalars, from the flock of 
<^Don Maaael da Oodinr, Prinoe of Peaee," Ac. Mr. BedeU. 
thoogh repeatedly urged to sell ewes, utterly refoeed, thoogh 
•ibred hisfa pricee by myself and others ; nor did he part with any 
" "' ' now Uvo on the fium formerly 



until the 
owned 



he last years of his life. I 
and oooniried by him, and posssst a large portion of the 

deecribed fleok. I am oonfldent that it has not been crossed 

with Saxons or any other nsSivf brsedt of sheep in this country. 

JASPER BARNUM. 
, 1841. 



Lewi Eedhfee## AMsmn*.— I aaoved into the nsighbov^osd sT 
L«ionani BedoU, late of Shoreham, Vt^ia the spiar of 1830, mid 
soon became aeqaainted with his flo^ of Menno stieen. I h«»« 
frequently heard him relate the history of his sbeep. Be and he 
poxohased them of Andrew Cock, of Long Island, and that tksy 
wore imported from the flock of Godoy, the Prince of Peaoe, in 
Spain, as their Spanish pedigree, in his pooseeeion, woald show. 
He alwavs called them PUular Merinoa, ^ frequently honsted el 
this as being the best stock ever imported. I have heard ham 
adviaed to cross the blood of his flock by using bo^s fvam. othsr 
Spanish flocks, but be iaeieted on keeping his pore, profiwriag, m 
he had done, to bcued them in and in. 1 have seen the Spaaiih 
eertiflcace which arrnmpanied the sheep, but nevor rend it. 

LBTI ROCKWOOD. 

.Vonbon, 1844. 

St0i9matt(fBm,Ban99 MmmB (J^0g9 9fPtohmN}.—lltmlj 
certify thati am persooally anqaaintod with tne above named Levi 
Rockwoed, and nave been fiv a great number of years. I conoider 
him a man of truth and veracity, and believe him to be so fonsid- 
ered by the oommanity at large. HARVEY MUNSILL. 

Brutoi, 1844. 

Certificates to the same genend effect with tbe abof« 
might be indefiaitdy moltipliedy and the above wnahi 
be promptly turwed imio affidawiU^ were there any oeea- 
sion for snch a step. 

It will be observed that the sheep soM by Coc^ to 
Messrs. Rich aadBeddl, were imported with a 8pa^^ 
pedigree, attested to be genaine by one of oar Coasals 
ia the Spanish or Portagnese dominions.* Tlus is dis- 
tinctly asserted or confirmed in every one of the aboTc 
certificates. This S^wnish pedigree named them as 
Panlars, as appears by the testimony of all the wit- 
nesses save one, whose omission to mention the iaet 
was doubtless casual or accidental ; and Grea. BaraDom 
distinctly recollects that they were stated to be from the 
f^^ ::c of Manuel Godoy, Prince of Peace, fiockwood 
recollects with equal dhtinctness that Bedell was in the 
ha hit of asserting that the Spanish ped^ree described 
them as 9mm the flock of Godoy, at a time when that 
p€<ligree was in existence, and open to the inspection of 
any one. This personage was, until his effects were 
confiscated, the proprietor of the Paular flock. Got. 
Jennison and Mr. Rockwood mention that Bedell was 
in the uniform habit of calling his sheep Paulars, and 
this was at a time when this name would probably have 
attached little, if any, additional value to'theo^ in the 
minds of sheep-breeders. Judge Lawrence distinctly 
recollects that Cock purchased thirty Paukis at one 
time of the importer — more than one third of all the 
imported sheep ever purchased by him. 

The original Spanish pedigree was dcHveied by Co^ 
to Rich and Bedell, at Ae ptdigrtt of thM Juep jmr- 
duutd bff them. That certificate described marks and 
certain rings in the ears, Sdc, which corrtspomdtd wttt 
lhoi€ borne by Uu theep deliuend,. Now if the dieep so 
delivered were not the identical sheep described in the 
Spanish pedigree, and their descendants, Andrew Code 
must have forged their distinctive marks, in imitation 
of the genuine Spanish marks, and thus been guilty noC 
only of gross fraud, but of what would clearly conati- 
tnte the crime of notnctttng. Judge Lawrence^ state- 
ment shows how far such a supposition is recondlaUe 
to his character. We haye it then prored by the best 
testimony which the case admits of, testimony which is 
entirely conclusive, that Cock sold and delivered to 
Messrs. Rich and Bedell, not onl^ pure Merino she^ 
but pure Pamlar Merino sheep. 

The certificate of John T. Ridi shows that the part 
of the flock inherited by him, has been reserved pore 
from its purchase of Cock down to the present day, (a 
few of them latterly having been crossed with rams of 



*This original oertiSoate is not novr probaUy in enotonee. 
BedtU was in ths habit of carryinf ft moon ahoat with hm, and 
frsqnantly ayhiWting it. Itvi * ^ 
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Consol Jarvis' importation,) and now amounts to 500. 
It would haTe been an inndi to this gentleman's high 
and unexceptionable character to have published the 
endorsement of it, contained in the certificate of his 
intimate friend Goyemor Jennison, were it not that his 
statements were to be read far from his native state and 
the circle of his acquaintance. That Bedell also pre- 
served his flock pure from the time of its purchase to 
the time of his death, is proved by the individual who had 
charge of it during that entire period; by Bedell's suc- 
cessor on the farm, who was constantly acquainted with 
the flock, and assisted in shearing it 12 out of the 16 
years during which B. lived after he purchased it; by 
Hockwood ; and finally, by Ids near neighbor Gov. Jen- 
nison, who fully confirms the testimony, on this point, 
of all the other witnesses. 

Beside the purchase of 80 ewes of the Cock stock by 
S. W. Jewett, alluded to in C. A. Hurlbert's certifi- 
cate, I have lying before me the statements of various 
other purchases, by the same gentleman, from both the 
Bedell and Rich branch of the same stock, which it is 
not necessary to publish. Mr. Jewett's certificate of 
the pedigree, &c., of the ewes exhibited by me at the 
State Fair, is as foUowB t 

WsTsanoB, , 1844. 

I hKf this day aoM Henrjr 8. Randall, of Cortlaadrille, N. Y., 
for the ram of $200, aight yearling pore brod Spanish Merino 
•was, beinf the choioe of my entire flock. Said ewes were got by 
my bock Fortune, daraa ewea of the Rich stock, and they haTe a 
biJf panny taken from the nnder side of the right ear. Their 
^- ' ^ -^ — il,and^*"-'— 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

ScTTLs all your accounts, coHect what is due you, 
and pay what yon owe. « Short settlements make long 
friends.'' Examine your farm statistics, and see what 
have been the results of your experiments with the 
dififerent kinds of manures, seeds, modes of tillage, Jfcc, 
&c., and note them well for future use. No farmer 
ought to be without such a book, in which all experi- 
ments should be carefully recorded at the time, and the 
results carried into a separate book for his own use 
hereafter; and if new and valuable discoveries arc 
obtained, communicate them to some agricultural peri- 
odical for the benefit of the world. Recollect, you 
have the experience of thousands to guide your opera- 
tions, and by contributing to the general stock whatever 
may be useful, you are but returning to mankind a part 
of the benefits yon have derived from them. But avoid 
twaddle and humbuggry, and oft-published statements, 
and prolix or tedious narration, and give all the circum- 
stances material to the subjects, in the briefest, plain- 
est, simplest language possible. Above all things, send 
in your subscription to one or more valuable agricultu* 
ral papers, and get as many of your neighbors to sub- 
scribe as possible, and consider in so doing, you are 
benefiting yourself by it ten times as much as you art 
the publishers. Summer is peculiarly the time for ma- 
king observations and experiments, and winter the time 
for communicating them. Remember the poor^ not only 



^ , in this month but every mouth through the year, and 

fleecM aToraced flre poands of washed wool, and the ibvr aocom- egpeciallv durinff the inclemency of winter. You need 
panyingsmn^le.* were taken from foar of them.^ ^^^^ not give SO much to them outright, but endeavor to put 

The pedigree of Fortune's dam has been given in Mr. I ^^^^^\ ^ » ^^T of ^^^ themselves comfortable, by 



Rich's statement above ; that of his sire is thus staled 
\ff his breeder : f 

Stmtement of Tyler Stiehuft Esq.^Tht ram which was the sita 
of Mr. Jewetrs back Fortane, I purchased of Consol Jarvist of 
Weathersfteki. in the year ISSS. He sold the same to me for a 
pvie Spanish Merino ram— ear mark a notch nnder each ear. 
*^ *^^ TYLER STICKNBY. 

.1844. 



No authentication of this statement is deemed neces- 
sary, as probably there is not a sheep-breeder within 
fifty miles of Middlcbury, who is not perfectly conver- 
sant with the history of this wonderful ram. 

The history of Consul Jarvis' importation, and his 
formal attestations of the purity of the rams sold by 
him, would unreasonably extend the limits of this com- 
munication, and probably they are not necessary, to the 
full substantiation of the pedigrees. He is yet alive; 
and the history of lus importations will be found in a 
letter addressed to me in the first vol. of the Transac- 
tions of the N. Y. Sute Agricultural Society, page 320. 

As I have already renuurked, I have other strains of 
blood in my flock, some entirely distinct from the above, 
some a mixture between the above and other distinct 
strains. Their pedigrees are equally susceptible of 
proof with the above, &nd are always open to uupeciioiu 
That the quality of some of these other strains is 
nothing inferior, in the estimation of others as well as 
myself, I recently had substantial proof in the sale of a 
young ram, partly one of these stocks, and partly of the 
above, at $300, and the opportunity of refusing $100 
for a ram lamb of the same stamp. 
Yours respectfully, 

HENRY & RANDALL. 
Cortland Villagey Nov,, 1844. 

* These were shown with the sheep at the State Fair, and I 
sihonid now forwsrd them, socompanyinff this, had they not acci- 
dentally been mislaid. 

tl erroneoasly stated in the Jaaxutfv CnltiTatOT that Foituae 
waabiedbyMr.Jawatt. 



aflorJing them employment, by which you may be ben- 
efited while doing them good. You thus confer on them 
a triple benefit, by furnishing them the means of com- 
fortable subsistence, teaching then to help themselves, 
and avoiding the habit of receiving charity, which 
insensibly weakens their sense of self-dependance. 

Stock now require increased attention. They must 
be well housed, or at least protected against wind, with 
a shelter to which they can resort in storms, well sup- 
plied with salt, and abundance of water if possible in 
the yaid, where they can get it when they want, and 
without wearying themselves in looking for it, and wast- 
ing their manure by dropping it in the road, or by a 
running stream or pond, where it will all be lost. Their 
feed should be regular, and given them as near stated 
times as possible. They look for their food then at cer- 
tain hours, and are not uneasy and fretful till the cus- 
tomary period arrive^ when they again fill themselves 
and rest quietly, digesting their food till it is time to 
look for another supply. If brought up in regular 
habits, brutes are much better time-keepers than many 
are disposed to consider them, who have not observed 
closely their intelligence. Now is a good time to break 
steers and colts, while the roads are smooth and hard. 
They ought to be early accustomed to handling and the 
halter, and be gently treated, by which they are more 
disposed to yield to the wishes of their master. If they 
have been always used to good treatment, they will 
acquire a confidenee in their keepers, and the more 
rettdUy submit to their guidance. Tis always better to 
train them with strong, well-broken animals. Sympa- 
thy has more to do with the brute creation than they 
have credit for generally, and the good habits and 
orderly behavior of the older animals they have beea 
accustomed to treat with deferenee, will not be with- 
out its wholesome effeel on them. Young animals im 
being Isroke err more from ignorance than obstinacy or 
m-temper; patiently and gently teaching them is the 
best netliod to ] 
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This is the best month for spreading oat hemp for 
dew-rotting, in the latitades bek>w 40^, as it gets a 
whiter and better rot than if sprad earlier. 

Kitchen Gaaoen.— Every fine day nncover the 
finunes in which are lettuce and cauliflower plants, 
otherwise they will become spindling from want of air. 
Hot beds can now be made for forcing asparagus for 
the table in January. If the ground is open, continue 
trenching for spring crops. When the ground is frozen, 
cart manure, repair fences, clean seeds, prepare toois 
for spring. Provide pea-sticks, bean-poles, &c., and 
finish all that will be required |n the spring, and which 
can be done when the ground is frozen. 

Fkuit Garden and Orchard.— Finish those things 
which may have been omitted the previous month. If 
the weather continues open, digging and plowing may 
be done advantageously. Perform any work that may 
tend to forward your business in the spring. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds. — Con- 
tinue to protect your beds of bulbs and also flower-beds 
and shrubs as directed in last month. Should the wea- 
ther continue open in the early part of this month, 
bulbs may still be planted. They should not be left as 
late as this, but if such has been the case, they had better 
be planted now than left until spring. Now carefully 
protect seedling bulbs. The more tender kinds of 
trees can have their roots protected ftom firost, by lay< 
ing manure or long litter aboat them. 



SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER, 

The closing month of this year is one in which every 
agriculturist should take an interest, and for many use- 
ful hints we will refer the reader to the northern eaka- 
dar for this month. 

Cotton-picking will probably occupy this month until 
Christmas, when this business will have been com- 
pleted, if the culture has been well managed, and the 
season favorable. It would be well to start your plows 
and break ap ground for com ; let nothing but cotton 
prevent — not even cleaning $ for plowing is only one 
job; yet, if done soon, it is generally lulvantageous, 
and if bad weather should set in, when it must be done, 
time will be lost and a drawback ensue, whereas hy 
plowing in time, cleaning can be done later. 

In weather not employed about other labor more im- 
portant, manure and trim aU kinds of vines and fniit 
trees, except the orange tribe. Transplant evergreens 
and other trees, sweet briars, honeysuckles, jasmines, 
a^. ; sow late peas and beans, and set out onions for 
seed; set all hands at work in cleaning up for other 
crops, picking up limbs, grubbing, deaning up hollows, 
sides of bayous, cutting down cornstalks with hoes, 
gathering materials for making manure, &c., &c. 

If you do not live in the immediate vicinity, say five 
or six miles, from a sugar plantation, by all means keep 
bees. This can be rendered one of the most prodnc- 
tive branches of business of the day. Procure a few 
swarms at first, and they will soon multiply to any ex- 
tent required. Use sections of hdlow I099, four or ^Ye 
feet long, for hives, if yon have no other more conve- 
nient materials to make them of, and allow the bees to 
work over the honey a second time, that yon may avoid 
the injurious efiects in eating honey which may have 
been gathered from poisonous flowers. If the above- 
named class of hives be used, there will be no neces- 
sity for killing the bees; for when the hives are filled 
withlioney they can be removed without harm firom the 
end opposite to that in which the bees are at work, and 
they will immediately go to work and fill the Ttcancy. 



In most part of the southern 'states bees may be kept at 
work during the winter. If there are not flowers lor 
them, they can be made to work over the bad honey 
collected the season before. . 

This is also a busy month for the sngar-jdanter. He 
will be active in cutting and carting his cane with aU 
possible despatch ; and he should employ one or more 
practical and intelligent men to conduct the operatioas 
of the mill. In the manufacture of sugar, we know cf 
no better method than that given by Ftofessor Mapes 
in a letter to Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, from which we 
make the foUowing extract : 

1st. To cut the cane as ripe as possible ; bat before 
any acetic acid is formed ; litmus paper, touched to the 
fresh-cut cane, will turn red if add. 

2d. Express the juice without loss of tim^ as every 
moment after cutting will deteriorate its quality. 

3d. A small quantity of dear lime-water, say one 
quart to a hundred gallons of juice, should be added 
the moment it is expressed, unless the juice shows acid- 
ity with Utmns paper; in that case, no lime shouM be 
used, but a solution of sal soda, or soda ash should be 
added, until it is predsdy neutral. 

4th. When the juice is neutral, free from excess of 
add or alkali, it should be evaporated in such an appa- 
ratus as wonki finish its charge in 30 minutes ; if the 
boiling power is too small, good crystallization can not 
possibly be obtained. 

The whole time occupied from the cutting of the cane 
to finishing its boiling should not exeeed one hour. 

5th. To know when the boiling is finished, place a 
tTioriDometer in the kettle, and continue to evaporate 
untiJ it stands at 239^ Fahrenhdt. If, when placed to 
nin ofi* after cooling, it should be found too frcdy 
boiU\], the next time boil to 240^, or, if too light to run 
off, to 238^, and so on. * 

6th. The kettle or boiler should be so arranged, that 
the moment it is done its charge should be thrown into 
a cooler, capable of holding a number of charges. The 
first charge should be left in the cooler without stirring, 
unto the second charge la thrown in; then with an oar 
scrape the crystals found on the side and bottom of the 
cooler loose, and gently stir the whole mass together : 
the less stirred the better; so continue at the letting in 
of each charge, to stir gently; and when aH is in the 
cooler, let the whole stand until it cools down to 175® ; 
then fin out into sugar moulds of a capadty not less 
than 14 gallons. When cooled in the mould suffi- 
ciently, say fourteen hours, pull the plug out of the bot- 
tom of the mould, and insert a sharp point, nearlj m 
laige as the hole, some six inches ; withdraw the point, 
and stand the mould on a pot to drip. 

7th. If the sugar is intended to be brown, leavii^ it 
standing on the pot for a sufficient length of time, in a 
temperature of 80^, will run off its molasses and leatre 
it in a merchantable shape; it will probably require 
twenty days. It can then be thrown out of the moulds* 
and wHH be fit for use. When moulds can not be ob- 
tained, conical vessds of wood or metal, with a hole at 
the apex, will answer equally well. 

Conclusion.— >At the dose of the year many per- 
sons employ themsdves in reviewing the events of the 
past— their acquirements— their well or iLUspent dayn— 
or their hours of idleness and inattention. Good reso- 
lutions for the future guidance naturally follow; and to 
such, kmd reader, we most heartily join our warmest 
wishes for permanent success— trusting that each of yon 
who thus have resolved, may go on, adding <* flower to 
flower and knowledge to knowledge,'' until you blos- 
som in the garden where no good resdntkms are blast- 
ed, and where no iowen dther wither or ihde. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the steamship Britannia we are in receipt of oar 
European jonmals to the 6th of NoTemher. 

MAKKJETS,—ji8hes. The business in Pots has been 
comparatively trifling the past month, though at a slightly 
advanced rate; Pearls have been brisk, and consider- 
able transactions in them. Cotton remains the same os 
at our last, and the sales languid; if any change should 
take place, the market evidently portends a trifling 
reduction. Stock on hand at Liverpool, on the 1st of 
November, 854,000 bales, against 716,000 at same 
period last year. Flour has advanced 6d. per barrel. 
Provisions, American Beef is in great favor in Eng- 
land, 2,700 tierces having been sold the past month, an 
amount considerably greater than during any similar 
period since we commenced exportations. "Die stock 
on hand was light. We have only to exercise a little 
more care in cutting and putting up our beef, to monop- 
olise the British market. Pork is less in demand. The 
reason of this simply is, our hogs packed for the English 
market are too large and too fat. They want nothing 
there to exceed 200 lbs. weight, and wish the fat on the 
sides weU intermixed with lean, such as a partially 
fatted young Berkshire usually makes. Lard in good 
request, andhas slightly advanced. Tallow, fair sales. 
Cheese is yery active, the demand thus far exceeding the 
supply. Kentucky Hemp of a good quality is quoted 
at X27 ($131) per ton. Indian Com 25s. per quarter 
(75 cents per bushel). Rice without change. Tur- 
pentine, an important advance. Tcbacco dull. 

Money was in more demand, and the rates of discount 
had advanced from 2| to 3 per cent. 

American Stocks, Nothing doing worthy of notice. 

Trade was very active, the manufacturers hnvlTig 
more orders for three months to come than thq^ can 
supply. 

The Weather for seed sowing was propitious, and it 
is anticipated that a greater breadth of wheat will be 
sown this year than ever yet known in the British isles. 
A good growth of aflermath had followed the excessive 
drought, which has lessened the price of hay. 

Professor Liebig, — ^This distinguished chemist has 
been making another visit to Great Britain, and was 
hospitably received wherever he went. He made an 
admirable speech at a public dinner given him at Glas- 
gow, and has now returned to Germany, the duties of 
his professorship forbidding a longer stay abroad. We 
wish he might he tempted to take a trip to the United 
States another year. 

Smut in Wheat. — ^The opinion which now obtains 
is, that the disease is produced by the minute seeds of 
a parasitic fungus, which, being carried by the wind, 
enter the plant by the fine openings of the epidermis or 
outer skin, and are propelled by the rising juices to 
every part of it, and eventually convert the recently 
formed grain into a useless and injurious mass. 

Prairie Roses. — ^This is a new group of climbing 
Toses, which promises to be of much interest. Mr. 
Samuel Feast, of Baltimore, U. S., has had the pleasure 
of raising the abovenaroed varieties from the seed of 
tbe single Michigan rose, rosa rubifolia; they are all of 
vigorous habits, making shoots in one season moreUian 
12 feet in length. No. 3 is the most perfect and beautiful 
of the whole, givmg clusters of flowers containing from 
twelve to twenty each ; at first they are finely capped ; 
iu a day or two they become imbricated, like those of the 
Duke of Devonsire. It seems to resist the hottest sun- 
shine, and the flowers remain on the plant for a longer 
period than usual with any other rose : in wet weather, 
'U>wevery they are not at all bright in color, as was the 



case with some that bloomed the past summer; this has 
been named also Beauty of the Prairies. Rivers is that 
name given to it by Mr. Feast. No. 2 only occasionally 
gives autumnal flowers. No. 1, owing to most of the 
impNorted plants dying, is more scarce than the other 
varieties. All these roses are perfectly hardy; they 
will form fine pillars and pendulous standards. — Cata» 
Jogue of Selected Roses by T. Rivers. 

Von Thaer^s celebrated £lysiem of JlgricuUure has 
been translated by Messrs. Shaw & Johnson, and will 
soon be issued from the London press. 

Stock in Western .Australia in 1842.— Horses, 1,096$ 
homed cattle, 4,122; sheep, 60,380; goats, 5,613} 
swine, 1,913; English population, 3,649. 

Horses for Germany. — Several large exportations 
have just been made to Germany, seleSued principaDy 
from Yorkshire. 

Test for Sulphate of Ammonia* — Heat a piece of 
iron to a moderately red heat, and having placed upon 
it a small quantity of the sulphate of ammonia, if the 
same be genuine, it will immediately aU volatilize ; if 
not genuine, the impurities will remain. This simple 
method can be easily applied by every one, and will be 
the means of saving farmers from frauds. 

Comparative Value of the Potato.^-One hundred 
pounds of potatoes are equal, for nutriment, to : 

lbs. 
Meat without bone, .... 25 
Beans, - - . . - . 28 
Wheaten Bread, .... 35 
Parsnips and Carrots, .... ]90 
Tumeps, -...•. 300 

Ciibbage, 400 

ilic experiments of Berry & Herring establish the 
fact t hut 3 lbs. of potatoes are equal for nourishment to 
12 uunces of bread and 5 ounces of meat. 

Value of Irrigation. — ^A small field of poor and 
almost valueless land in Scotland being irrigated, the 
second year the burthen on an imperial acre being 
weighed, it was found to have yielded 9,680 lbs. of 
well dried hay. 

Hints to Lovers of Flowers, — ^A most beautiful and 
easily attained show of evergreens in winter may be had 
by a very simple plan, which has been found to answer 
remarkably well on a small scale. If geranium 
branches are taken from healthy and luxuriant trees 
just before the winter sets in, cut as for slips, and im. 
mersed in soap and water, they will, after drooping for 
a few days, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and 
continue in the finest vigor all the winter. By placing 
a number of bottles thus filled in flower baskets, with 
moss to conceal the bottles, a show of evergreens is 
easily ensured for a whole season. They require no 
fresh water. 

Earliest Knoum Potatoes. — ^Mr. Sterling of Eenmure, 
Scotland, states, that seedling potatoes were raised by 
(Gerard, the English botanist, m 1590. This is 20 years 
eariier than they were introduced into Ireland l^ fiSr 
Walter Raleigh. 

Chinese Poultry Farcb.— Immense numbers of dueks 
are reared by that part of the Chinese population ^o 
spend their lives in boats upon the rivers; and these 
birds, salted and dried, form one of the chief articles of 
diet in the celestial land. They are kept in large cages 
or crates, from which, in the morning, they are sent 
forth to seek their food upon the river banks. 

J[ Great Layer. — ^A small common hen, the property 
of Mr. Grierson, slater, Dunbar, has, from the com- 
mencement of the laying season last spring till the 
close of the present harvest, produced tiie wonderlul 
number of two hundred and eight eggs. 
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Food Ntcutary to Supply the Wattt in jimmaU. — 
PntcUce says that an ox requires 2 percent, of his live 
weight in hay per day; if he works, he requires 2| 
per cent, t a milch cow, 3 per cent. ; a fatting ox, 5 per 
cent, at first, 4} per cent, when half fat^ and only 4 per 
cent, when fat; or 4) on an aTerage. Sheep grown 
up take 3) per cent, of their weight in hay per day to 
keep in %ore condition ; and growing animals should 
never be stinted. Science |i«s ascertained, by the most 
earefully-conducted experiments, tl^t a fuU-grown man 
Toids, in his urine alone, about ( oz. of nitrogen every 
24 houn, and that a small quantity passes off in the 
solid excretbns and by the skih. The carbon consumed 
1^ the lungs to keep up animal heat, averages about 
11 ounces in the 24 hours; and the saline and earthy 
matter void^ is in direct proportion to the amount 
taken in the food. It appears that the food consumed 
by an ox, horse, or sheep, is in direct proportion to their 
weights when compared with man. Hence we find that 
an ox would require, to replace the daily loss of mus- 
cular fibre^ from 20 to 24 ounces of dry gluten or vege- 
table albumen, which would be Supplied in 

17 Iba. of clover-hay 
12 Iba. of pea-sttaw 



120 lbs. of titneps 
1 15 lbs. ef wheal-stnw 
75 lbs. of carroU 
67 lbs. of potatoes 
20 lbs. of meadow-hay 



12 lbs. of barley 
10 lbs. of oau 
6 lbs. of beans. 



The consumption of carbon by a cow amounts to 70 
ounces ; and that of a horse to 89 ounces on an aver- 
age in 24 hours, which is supplied by the starch, guin, 
and sugar of the food consumed. Fatty matter is 
required to supply the fat of the animal, and thu> aUo 
exists more or las abundantly in all vegetable fixxi. 
Earthy phosphates and saline substances are foand in 
the inorganic portion of all vegetables, and these supply 
the daily waste of bone, &c., of the body. Hence we 
see that the animal requires a variety of substances, fill 
of which exist in greater or less abundance in its daily 
food. 

TabU showing the relative value of different articles 
of food, as .ascertained by practice ; good meadow hay 
being taken at 100. 



Hay, 
Clover hay, 
Green clover, • 
Wheat straw, 
Barley straw, 
Oat straw, 
Pea straw, • 
Potatoes, 
Old potatoes, 



100 
• 80 to 100 
460 to 500 
400 to 500 
200 to 400 
200 to 400 
100 to 150 
. 200 
. - 400 



Carrots, • 250 to 300 

Tumepa, - - - 500 

Cabbage, - 200 to 300 
Peas and beans, 30 to 50 

Wheat, • • 50 to 60 

Barley, • • 50 to 60 

Oau, - • - 40 to 70 

Indian com, • • 50 

Oil cake, • • 20 to 40 



The above table represents the average results from 
a number of experiments made in France and Holland. 

The two paragraphs above, are selected from a lec- 
ture read before the Gloucester Farmers' Club by Mr. 
Gyde. 

To Preserve Grapes, ^. — ^Procure some tin cases of 
any convenient size, and put in a layer of dry sand or 
eharcoal and then a bunch of grapes, until the case is 
full; seal down the lid and make all air tight, and bury 
them to any convenient depth in the ground. This plan 
will likewise answer for late cherries, plums, gooee- 
berries, currants, &c These fruits in some gardens 
are retarded in tl^ time of ripening, by being covered 
with mats or nets, which is an excellent plan, and ought 
to be more generally adopted, as it insures a succession. 
Grapes, peaches, and aprieoto, in the open air, may be 
kept for some time hanging on the trees after they are 
ripe, by the same means, but their flavor wUl not be 
good. Red and white currants, in the same manner, 
wfll even keep good till the end of December. Ice- 
houses have been reconmended for preserving fruits; 



but they are objectionable, on account of the damp 
moisture which they contain. A dry, cool, and aiiy 
room, free from all atmospheric changes, is the only 
place where fruits can' be preserved for any length U. 
time. 

Shell Fruii, as walnuts, nuts, chesnuts, &c., may be 
preserved for a year or two by being divested of their 
outer shell, and thoroughly dried. In jars, or tia 
cases, put in a layer of charcoal or dry sand, then a 
layer of nuts. Proceed in this way until they are fall, 
properly securing each lid, to prevent the admissioa of 
air ; when finished, bury tiiem in the open ground, or 
in some cool and diy ceUar. — Gardener^t CkromcU. 

Extraordinary Production of Peas, — ^In the course 
of last week, as I was taking in some peas for seed, 
curiosity induced me to count the number produced 
from several peas separamy ; and among others, I give 
you the following as a sample ; — ^I found one pea had 
produced 94 pods, containing altogether 344 peas ; an- 
other 99 pods, containing 3SS peas ; a third had pn»- 
duced 102 pods, containing 418 peas ; and a fifUi h^ 
produced 105 pods, containing altogether 432 peas. The 
lengths of the haulm, measured froifl the ground up- 
ward, are as follow— first, 2 ft. 2 in. ; second, 2 fU 10 
in. ; third, 2 ft. 6 in.; and fourth, 3 ft 

Extraordinary Produce, — ^A few days since, Mr, 
Jackson, of Borwick Hall, was in a field of barley on 
his farm, when he found a single barley-eom which 
had thrown up seventeen stems, on which were no 
fpwer than 550 corns I The field was thinly sowed 
where this plant grew. — New Farmers* Journal, 

To Increase the Scent of Mignionette. — ^Keep it from 
Aowcriof for a year, and it Incomes a shrubby plant 
aad perennial; it is also much more powerful as to 

Pga 3000 Years OM.— Mr. Grimstone, of the High- 
gote Herbary, has succeeded in rearing peas fraur an 
Egyptian pea found in a vase in a mummy tomb, prob- 
ably 3,000 years oM ! He says of it : This pea steins 
right and left, the mother stems being very strong, so 
that I should imagine them capable of stant^g without 
the use of sticks. This pea is in height about three 
feet, being fourteen inches from left to right; its ten- 
drils are wiry, and of sufficient strength to keep each 
other in a standing position when planted in high rows. 
Its principle in bwing is curious, having its pod only 
on one side, so that it appears something like a grape- 
vine in miniature. — 16. 

TTojA for Sunburns and Chilblains. — ^A small portion 
of honey mixed with lukewarm water, and allowed to 
cooJ, makes an excellent wash for sunburns and chil- 
blains. — Jb. ^ 

Ji Grain Reaping, Threshing, and Wianoyring Ma- 
thine, which p^orms the whole of these operalions 
together, has lately been invented in South Australim It 
is said to perform well at the rate of an acre an ttmr.. 
and requires only two men add two horses to attend itl 

This is rather too good a story to be true, for it is 
quite impossible that so much machinery as thoe nnited 
operations require, could be successfully moved wiA m 
little power. 

Fat and Muscle, — ^An admirable article on the causes 
which appear to determine the production of fkt and 
muscle respectively, according to the present state oi 
our knowledge of animal physiology, may be found in 
the fifth volume of the Royal Agricultural Society Jour- 
nal, just issued. It is a prize essay by the veterinaiy 
sui^con, W. F. Earkeek, and is well worthy the stod^' 
of all engaged in breeding domestic animals. 

jSvtrage Product of Wheat in England.—The Qnar- 
terly Review estimates this at 26 bushels per acre. 
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Oerman Method of Making Flowers Orow tn the 
Wilder, — ^We saw off snch a branch of any shrub as 
will answer oar purpose, and then lay it for an hour or 
two in a running stream, if we can find one. The 
object of this is to get the ice from the bark, and soften 
the buds. It is aAerward carried into our warm rooms 
uid fixed upright in a wooden box or tub containing 
water. Fresh burnt lime is then added to the water 
and allowed to remain in it about twelve hours, when 
it is removed, and water added, with which a small 
quantity of vitriol is mixed to prevent its putrifying. In 
the course of some hours the blossoms begin to make 
their appearance, and afterward the leaves. If more 
lime be added, the process ft quickened, while if it be 
not used at all, the process is retarded and the leaves 
appear before the blossom. — Farmers^ Gazette, 

Production of fTentp.— In 1841 and 1842, the entire 
receipts of hemp at New Orleans were only 1211 bales ; 
in 1842 and 1843 they rose to 15,000 bales, and in 
1843 and 1844 they reached 38,000 bales, or about 
5,000 tons — the increase being almost exclusively from 
Illinois and Missouri. It will not be long before hemp, 
and also wool, will become important articles of export. 

Exportation of Indian Com, — ^Wc learn that the 
quantity of Indian %orn shipx>ed from this port to Eng- 
land during the first eight months of 1844, was 190,000 
bushels. Same months in 1843, only 35,000 bushels. 

To Dutroy the Curculio, — ^A correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society says, that tbe expen- 
ment of saturating the bark of the plum tree *^ for a 
short distance" with spirits of turpentine, and tyiag 
a rag dipped therein around the tree, has been found to 
protect the fruit completely from the ravages or the 
curculio, when all other plums not so protecte^l were 
destroyed. — DolUr Farmer. 

To Make Yellow Butter in Winter,— -Vnt in yolk of 
eggs* just before the butter comes, near the termination 
of the churning. This has been repeatedly tried, and 
k makes very fine sweet butter. It is kept by many as 
a great secret, bat its great value requires publicity. — 
JBotton Cultivator. 

Heavy Yield of Wheat, — Mr. James M. Underwood, 
of the town of Middlesex, in this county, cut fifty-two 
bushels and fifty-six pounds of wheat upon one acre of 
ground, selected from about thirty, which he thinks will 
yield nearly the same amount. — Pen Yan Democrat, 

To Preserve Butter without Salting,— The Arabs 
melt their butter over a slow fire, which expels all Uie 
watery particles ; it will then keep without salt ; and 
the Irish have adopted, with success, a similar mode for 
exportation to the East Indies. — South Western Farm. 

Linseed Oil, — The Cincinnati Gkizette states, that 
there are five linseed oil mills in that city, and another 
one in the course of erection. They are capable of 
making, in the aggregate, 900 gallons of qU per day. 
Cincinnati supplies the whole west, including New Or- 
leans and Mobile, with the article. The manufacture 
€/£ linseed oil for export is a new business in the west. 
It is only a few years since it was obtained from Uie 
east in large quantities, for western eonstunption. 

Clay on Trees.— Mi. Timothy Hill of Wrentham, 
who has much experience in grafting and in nursing 
trees, teUs us he finds day an excellent article to apply 
to the bodies of apple-trees after scraping off the moss 
and the rough bark; he prefers this to a wash with 
potash water. 

He also says he has killed all tiie lice, called aphides, 
that are so very troublesome on the extremities of young 
treesy by one application of day. We hope onr friendS 



in great numbers will make trial of this remedy, as ley 
can not be used on the tender twigs and leaves of 
trees. — Mass, Plowman. 

We can nol.see how clay can be applied to the tender 
twig dther, without great labor and perhaps some 
injury. 

Medical Power of Ath. — ^It is known to some of our 
jreaders that liquor from white ash bark is used for 
sheep that have ^en poisoned by eating lambs-bane. 
Mr. Adam Capen of Stoughton, tells us there are on his 
farm two kinds of white ash nearly resembling each 
other. That the bark of one is valuable, and the liquor 
from it is certain cure for poisoned sheep ; while the 
bark of the other is worthless. Will some of our read- 
ers give us a hint on this subject, and a description of 
the true medical kind 7—25. 

Biography of an Extraordinary Porker.— We give 
below from the New England Farmer an extract from 
a report of the committee on swine at the late meeting 
of the Essex Agricultural Society. We presume it is 
from the pen of the chairman, F. Poole, Esq. If the 
tribe of sus aper don't get immortalizefl, it will not be 
for want of comic humor in the histori^and descriptions 
of him by the wits of old Massachusetts. It is appa- 
rent now that the lamented Lincoln left his mantle 
behind him. 

'<Linn, too, has her share of swinish honors, derived 
from the extraordinary merits of a single individual of 
the race, of whom the committee have it in their power 
to present a biographical sketch. We are indelied to 
Mr. John Alley 3d, under whose patronage this indi- 
yiduEil was reared and educated, for some particulars of 
his Ufe* 

^ Of his origin we know but little, except that he was 
the son of his mother, who died suddenly when he was 
a feiv months old and left him an early orphan. He 
became remarkable for his rapid growth and the excel- 
lence of his appetite, and soon arrived at that middle 
age of swinehood when his porkship appeared a living 
epitome of good nature and good living. He continued 
to expand in size until he became a Daniel Lambert of 
the race, and possessed great weight in swinish society. 
He was a solid character, and his spedfic gravity was 
only equafled by the gravity of his demeanor : indeed, 
there was nothing waggish about him — ^but his tail. 
He now became a worthy member of the I. O. of Fat 
Fellows, and attained to thdr highest degree. His cor- 
pulency prevented him from travelling, and although he 
had never been to roam (Rome), he was familiar with 
the rich stores of ancient and modem Grease. The 
state of the money market gave him no concern, and 
he cared little for the rise and fall of slocks — except 
com-staUcsy which he always appeared anxious to ^et 
down. He early acquired a disgust for party politics, 
by observing the greediness with which some partisans 
have thrust their snouts into the public swill pail. He 
even thought that some aspiring individuals had muc^ 
better have a sty in their eye than the White House at 
Washington. In his political views there seemed to be 
something like inconsistency. He was in favor of pio . 
tection, and was a ravenous advocate of home consump- 
tion. He also favored large corporations, and at the 
same time was a strong advocate of retrenchment, and 
delighted in cutting dovrn ceUeriee, He never was a 
candidate for any public station, and it is believed that 
his modesty would have prevented him fVom accepting 
the offer of any office, from that of Committee on 
Swine down to the President of the United States. 

« Notwithstanding he was ten feet Umgy firom extrem« 
ity to extremity, the event proved he was not Umjg for 
this worU, and in his last extremity no fkicBdwif txmad 
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to save him from the haad of the usassia. He was 
rapidly increasing in size until the time of his depar- 
ture, which was in November last, at the age of two 
years and six months. At the post mortem examina- 
tion of his remains, it was found that his enormous 
bulk had reached the weight of more than twtlv€ hun- 
dred pounds I What prodigality of fatness was there ! 
What a mass-meeting of pork concentrated in a single 
individual ! The county of Essex challenges the work! 
to produce his equal. Mr. Alley informed us, with 
apparent sincerity, that he subsisted mainly on raw 
Indian meal and potatoes — ^but the committee had sup- 
posed it more likely that he lived on green turtle soup 
and pound cake, with an occasional oaeal of boiled sal- 
mon and canvass back ducks." 

Great Yield of Onion*.— Barnabas Hall, Esq., of 
Dennis, has raised from little more than five rods of land, 
47} bushels of onions — all of them large enough to 
make a person cry. This is at the rate of 1,500 bushels 
per acre. — Yarmouth Register. 

Great Yield of Potatoes.^Mr. Thacher Clark of 
Dennis, has raised the present year, from one rod of 
ground, six bushels of potatoes, being at the rate of 960 
bushels to the acre. Two potatoes of the size of a 
ben's egg were placed in each hill. One of the hills 
produced one half a bushel, of potatoes — one potato 
weif^hcd 2} lbs., and another 2 lbs. 3 ozs. Pretty fair 
for Cape Cod sand. — lb. ♦ 

Great Yield of Cranberries. — ^The same paper above 
asserts that cranberries have been grown the preaerti 
year by Mr. Lovell, in small patches of a few square 
rods, on land which, ten years ago, was a barren vraate. 
We wish Mr. L. would give us the particulars of hi^ 
treatment of this land, and how he has made it produce 
such large crops •€ cranberries. 

Eclectic Magazine; published by Leavitt, Trow, 
It Co., 194 Broadway. It gives us great pleasure to 
commend this excellent work, for we know of none 
other at all equal to it in the value and variety of its 
selections. No person who has a desire to keep up 
with the foreign literature of the day can dispense with 
the Eclectic Magazine ; and it will be found of nwre 
interest to our readers in consequence of occasional 
agricultural articles made up in its miscellany. Per- 
haps we can not do greater justice to its merits than 
copying the following reasons from its Prospectus why 
its should be preferred : 1. It is the cheapest Periodical, 
in its price. 2. It is now the only Monthly of Foreign 
Literature. 3. Its Engravings, by Sartain, are exquis- 
ite, and superior to any others— ioor<A the price of ^e 
work, 4. It is well estabiishedj and beyond all nvalry 
in its line. 5. It surveys the field of German and 
French^ as well as English Periodical Literature, and 
miUeU from all. 6. It is elevated and dignified in its 
eharaeter. 7. It contains, for six dollars a year, or ^ve 
dollars tii advance^ current funds, remitted to the pub- 
lishers free of expense or postage, all the best articles 
fiom the four Qfuartwlies, together with choice matter 
finom the Magazines and Papers. 8. It is printed on 
fair papery and in type that will not injure the eves. 
9. It commends itsdf to all persons of iaste^ and is 
represented by good judges, to be << ^e best periodical 
in the world.** 10. Tlie public ought to support a work 
of this description, in order to supplant the trash of the 
day. 

European AoRicuLTunx and Ruhal Economy, 
from Personal Observation, by Henry Colman, Vol. I., 
Part n. Published by Arthur D. Phelps, Boston, Mass. ; 
Wiley & Putnam, London, England. Saxton & Miles, 
905 Broadway, New York, special agents. Subscrip- 
tkQ priee $6^ of which |2 it payable on the ddiTeryof 



Part I. To be completed in ten Parts. The 
of Part n. are : 

XIII. Allotment System (coothmed). 

XIV. Quantity of Seed. 

XV. Steeping Seeds. 

XVI. Spade Husbandry. 

XVII. Condition of the Laborers. 

XVIII. Progress of Agriculture, compared with other 
Pursuits. 

XIX. Actual Improvements in t^ g Hf K Agiicultare, 
inchiding under this head: 1. Draining, Irrigation, and 
Warpioff. 2. Live Stock and Vegetables. 3. AgricoliiK 
ral Implements. 4. Application of Steam to Aancaltae. 
5. Increased Production. 6. Royal AgiicaltmnU Socteqc 
7. Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

Xa. Relation of Landlord and Tenant. 

XXI. Game and the Game Laws. 

XXII. The Royal Agricultoral Society of Ireland. 

XXIII. Model Farm and Agricultural SdiooL 

XXIV. Dublin Botankal Gard^ 

In the second Part of his European Agricnhnre, 
Mr. Colman has taken up more particulariy the subject 
of practical farming, and proves conclusively, not only 
greater returns, but a greater profit from land i^aeed 
under a high state of rotatory cultivation; and the ex- 
amples he gives to substantiate his assertions^ ue 
not from the practice of the large farmer and the 
rich, but from the humbler class, and more especially 
those cultivating after the best directions of science^ 
from only one to five acres; thus showing that im- 
^ -v [jient maybe made and wealth gained, even by 
itj(^ poorest in means and possessions. We recook- 
iTiund the Alk>tment System, as detailed by Mr. CcO- 
man, to the earnest study of our own farmers, as con- 
cerning them more than anything else yet published in 
hiK^ Survey, saving the Model Fnrm and Agricnltonl 
Sohooi in the vicinity of Dublin, Ireland. We think in 
this his second issue, Mr. Colman has made a valuable 
contribution to agrienhural literature, and we reset 
that we can not now give some extracts fiom it.* IPVe 
hope, however, that the public will sedc them in tte 
work itself, resting assured that it will be no leas gnti- 
fied than instructed in the perusal thereof. 

The Amxbican Poultxheb's Companion.— A inme- 
tical treatLse on the breeding, rearing, fattening;, and 
general management of the various species of domestae 
poultry; with illustrations and portraits of fowb, takcm 
from life; by C. N.Bement; Saxton It Miles, pnbliA- 
ers, 205 Broadway, N.Y.; pp.379. Price, $ I 25. We 
are glad at length to be able to announce thxs exedkat 
work, which has been delayed some time passing throi^ 
the press, from the unusual care bestowed in engnTiig 
the illustrations. These are upward of seventy in nooa. 
ber, and our readers can judge of their elegant j 
and general truthfulness and beauty, firom the i 
mens given from it in our columns in the three { 
ding numbers of this periodical. Mr. Bement hasl 
a great poultry-fancier for years, and has devoted much 
time to the breeding, rearing, and diseases of the dif^ 
ferent varieties of the domesticated feathered race.^ Hit 
book details his knowledge on ttaa interesting 8«l$cci 
thus practically acquired ; it may therefore be talnem m 
a safe guide in all these matters, and mesne espeeudly 
as it is adapted to our own country and its wants ; thon 
making it emphatically the American Poulterer^ Com- 
panion. Mr. Bement has treated the subject in a lireiyy 
agreeable style, and the publishers have usued it in titt 
handsomest style of paper and typography. We are 
persuaded that the value of its contents, and geneni 
beauty of its appearance, will ensure it a deserved 
popularity with aU who take any interest in breedii^ 
and rearing poultry. 
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RBVIBW OF THE MARKET. 

FBICX8 CUKXEKT IN RXW TO&K, VOTKKBBK 27, 1844. 

ASHES, Pota, porlOOlbt. M 00 to $4 06 

Pearl*. do. 4 S5 ** 4 31 

BACON SIDES, Smokod, per lb. 3| *< 4^ 

Inpiekle do. 8 « 4 

BALE ROPE do. " 

BARK, Queroitroa per ton 14 00 " S5 00 

BARLEY perbosh. » ♦• 61 

BEANS, White do. 1 95 •< 179 

BEEF, Mew per bM. 6 00 «< 7 00 

Prune '.do. 8 00 " 6 00 

Smoked per lb. 6 ** 7 

Roundi, in piokle do. 3 " 6 

BEESWAX, Am. YeUow do. S8 «« 81 

BOLT ROPE do. 13 ** IS 

BRISTLES, Americnn do. S5 «< 69 

BUTTER, Table do. 15 ** 18 

Shipping do. 8 « 13 

CANDLEsTMoold, Tallow do. 9 ** 19 

Sperm do. 38 " 38 

Sceazic do. SO ** 95 

CHEESE do. 8 *« 7 

GLOVER SEED per lb. 6i «« 8 

COAL, Attthraoite 9000 Ibe. 5 00 <« 6 00 

CORDAGE, Ameiioan per lb. 11 «* 13 

CORN, Northern perbuth. 59 ** 54 

Southern do. 40 *< 58 

COTTON per lb. 4 *« 8 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. heap per yard. 16 » 18 

__ American Flax do. 16 " 17 

FEATHERS perlb. 38 «* 89 

FLAX, American do. 8 " 81 

FLAX SEED, loogh per 7 both. 00 •« 75 

clean .7. do. 10 00 " 10 50 

FLOUR, Northern and Wertem perbbl. 4 50 *« 4 88 

Fancy do. 5 00 <* 5 88 

Southern perbbL 4 50 ** 4 68 

Richmond Citj Milla do. 5 50 " 5 75 

Rye do. 8 95 « 3 50 

HAMS, Smoked perlb. 5 " 10 

Pickled do. 4 *« 7 

HAT per 100 Ibe. 40 " 45 

HIDES, Dry Sonthem perlb. <« tl 

HEMP, Rnesia, clean per ton. 170 00 « 175 m 

American, watei^rotted do. 105 00 " 1«^ 00 

do dew-rotted do. 75 00 ** 135 00 

HOPS perlb. 13 " 15 

HORNS per 100 1 95 " 5 00 

LARD perlb. 54 « 6^ 

LEAD do. 8} « 4 

Sheet andbar do. 4 *< 41 

MBAL,Com perbbl. 9 44 « 9 75 

Com perhhd. 19 00 « 19 95 

MOLASSES, New Orleani pergaL 97 ** 80 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 16 *« 81 

OATS, Northern perbuth. 85 ** 86 

Southern do. 99 ** 81 

OIL, Lineeed, American pergal. 68 <* 70 

Castor do. 75 ** 80 

Laid do. 65 •* 65 

OILCAKE •* perlOOlbe. 100 " 

PEAS.Reld perbuh. 195 ** 

PITCH perbbl. 88 " 1 00 

PLASTER OF PARIS perton. 9 69 <* 9 75 

Ground, in bbla. of 850 Ibe percwt. 1 19 ** 

PORK,Meea perbbl. 8 96 " 10 00 

Prime do. 6 50 *< 8 13 

RICE.* perlOOlbe. 8 19 «* 8 69 

ROSIN.*. perbbl. 58 ** 75 

BYMm perbnah. 68 « 69 

SAIV. per tack 1 30 «< 140 

Common, per bushel 98 ** 80 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 4 ** 6 

PicUod do. 8 ** 4 

SODA, Ash, OQnt*g 80 per cent, sods, per lb. 3 " 84 

Sul phate Soda, ground, ^o. 1 ** — 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southern per gal. 85 *« 88 

SUGAR, New Orleans perlb. 5 *< 8 

SUMAC, Ameiioan perton 95 00 " 97 50 

TALLOW perlb. 6| *« 8 

TAR perbbL 1 81 " 194 

TIMOTHY SEED per7bosh. 10 00 ** 19 00 

TOBACCO perlb. 94" 6 

TURPENTINE perbbl. 9 95 " 9 75 

WHEAT, Western per bush. 95 <* 108 

Southern do. 95 '< I 00 

WHISKEY, American pers^ 94 <* 95 

WOOL, Saxony perlb. 45 ** 65 

Merino do. 40 ** 50 

Half-blood » do. 80 « 85 

do. 95 « 80 



New York CatOe Market— Not. 3«< 

At market, 1800 Beef Cattle (100 from the south), 50 Cows and 
CalTee, and 3000 Sheep and Lambs. 

Paicis.— R««/ Cattle are well sustained, and we quote firm at 
$4 95 a4 75 to $5 95 a 5 75, and $6 for Tory choice. 

Coi0«4iu2 Ca2ve«— Sales at $18 a $30. 
^ Sheep and Lambe are s little cheaper. We quote sheep at 
$1 35 a $3 50 and Lambs 87 cents a $1 5a 

JXsy— 50 a 67.4 ^^ l>o^ quality of loose. 

RiMABKS.— A«Aef in fair demand Cottm is steady, and the 
daily transactions of considerable extent. Export from the United 
States since 1st September last, 303,485 bales : same time last 
rear, 89,435 ; same time year before, 158, 669. FUmr is Arm, and 
large exports from this city-^l 9,084 barrels from 1st to 96th inst. 
The exports from Canada, principally to Great Britain, a emuidenh 
hie portion the produce of the vettem etatee show that from the 
1st of January up to the Ist of August, this seasmi, they 
amounted to 307,000 barrels fbur, and 237,000 bushels wheat— 
exports the same period last season were only 50,000 barrels 
floor and 15,000 bushels wheat! We think it a misfortune 
to both countries that the trade can not be direct. Hop. The 
opening price this year at Cincinnati— the great pork mart — 
ranges from $3 50 to $3 00 for small choioe lots. Boyets are oper- 
ating very moderately at these rates, thinking them too high. The 
fanners on the other hand contend that hon are not as abundant 
this year as common, and com is unusually high and scarce, owing 
to the great floods of the past season. I^igar is hesTy, with a 
downward tendencr. The crop in Louisiana was never anything 
like so large. It is supposed that it will reach from 180,000 to 
300,000 hmheads. The cane is well ripened, and the weather 
fsYorable wr cutting and grinding. Tobacco is in fair request. 
Wool somewhat depressed. We think, boweyer, it will sooi^ 
recover last September prices. 

Money.— A little flurry has taken place this month in the money 
market, owing to some specie going abroad, and a greater call for 
discounts. The banks immediately took advantage of these things, 
and put up the interest to 6 and « per cent. As there are plenty 
flf tailli now offering to be drawn against cotton and other produce 
gMn^ forward, we are of the opinion that the exportation of specie 
mq«t f ^jp. But whether it doee or not, having imported $33,000,- 
OOO iasi •<, ear, the country has plenty to spare. In conseonenco of 
Elsfl uur^riainty of the present tariff being sustained by the domi- 
hFint jvilitical party just coming into power, many orders have 
ittyen ci^intermanded, buildings in contemplation stopped, and a 
inIl^Iu clidck given to business in general. This, we think, can 
n at J ant Jong, and we doubt whether therv will be any material 
uli!Liig« In the policy of the country. The effect of this check, 
howi^vfl r^ will probahl^r make money less in demand fcff the coming 
111 rchonths, and bring it down again soon to 4| and 5 per cent, in 
the cities— in the country it will doubtless continue to rule at legal 
rates. 

Stocks. These have underrone a slight depression, but are grad- 
ually returning again to old prices. There was no good reason 
why they should retrograde. 

TTte Weather up to Noyember 94th was mild with consider- 
able rain. It then set in sufficiently cold for three days to freete 
the ground slightly, bat is now mild again with a southwest wind. 

To CoBBB8PO!Q>lNTS. — On account of the long index to be 
made out this month for the whole volume, we were obliged to set 
up matter for the present No. unusually early ; this has left out 
several interesting communications, which otherwise would have 
appeared herein. We have no farther room for acknowledgments, 
and bring our remarks to a close, by assuring our readers tlwt they 
may expect a rich No. for January, and that this periodical 
throughout the coming year will be better sustained than ever, 
and give a greater variety of interesting and instructive matter. 



lilNNJBAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 
NURSERY— liate PR1NCIS*S« 

FlUSHINO, L. I., ITEAR NeW ToKK. 
The new Descriptive and unrivalled Catalogue, not only of 
FRUIT, but also of ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and 
PLANTS, cultivated and for sale, at reduced prieeet at this an- 
cient and celebrated Nurserir, {the xdbntical premises ' 
Pbihcb's, and by the above title for nearijf fifty yeofSj) 

07* With direetfons ftr their Oidture, 

may be had gratis on applieation by mail, post patd^ to the NBw 
Propbibtobs, who will endeavor to merit the CoBFiDBircB and 
PATBOHAaB of the Public, by Irtbqbitt and Libbbalitt in 



dealing, and Modbbatioh in cI^^'SJM. 
Flushing, Aug. 31, 1844. 



TER it Co., ProprietoiB 



AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Israel B. James is our agent for the Southern and South West- 
em States and Florida, assisted by Jamee K. Whipple, Wm. H 
WeUl, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. Hnstey, and Allan E. 
Brooks. 
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PliEMnTM EAGLE, SUBSOIL^ AND OTHER 
PLOWS. 

The ■ubteriber haTiiif be«B appointed agent in this city for die 
ado of Um oelebntad Pnniam Plows, mMle by Roggles, Noane, 
A Muon, of Worowtor,. Massachusetts, now offers them at the 
BMnofaetoms' home prices. Thej sre calculated alike for the 
Northern farmer and Southern planter, and embraoe th« following 
varieties :— 
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I the plow wMi- 
ilumns, 



- Plain,** at the top of the third colvmn, i 
o«t wheel or coulter. ** W.** in the fbortl _ 

means wheel. *< C,'* coulter or cutter. *' Moulds and Lands,' 
mould-board or land-side. " Points," ace the extreme ends of the 
pbwshaie attached with bolts. These can be instantly replaoed 
by new oaeo when worn out. The wheel adds greatly to the ease 
flf draught, and should always be ordered for tho larger plows, ea/ 
from No. A. 3, down, whether for the South or the North. Coul- 
ters are only necessary to cut through the sod and tender it easy 
to turn orer while breaking up green sward land, and of course 
are scaroely wanted South. Extra moulds and lands are not often 
wanted. Two extra points should alwairs accompany each plow. 

The great number of Dreminms which these ptows haye obtained 
at the most impcwtant plowing-roatdies, and ths unirersal satisfao- 
tioii they hare given whererer introduced, render it uaneoessary to 



ingh 
;ed I 



particttiarise their merits. They are msido of the best matoi 
are highly finished, and combine light weight and easy drai 
with great strength and durability. Tbey are • 

the south, and though the irst price is higheT 

kinds, they do their work in so superior a manner, and with a 
draui^t so much easier for the team, that they are uaiTensJly 
prsfcrred Wh^re known. It hss been proved that a single pair of 
good mules attached to the Bagle plow. No. 1, in anv reaaonaUy 
friable soil, will easily turn a furrow of inches deep hj IS inchee 
wide. In addition to the above good qualities, being made of Uie 
beet materiale and highly l^nished, theee plows last much longur 
than the ^*"t«"m»> ^wHT - 

A. B. ALLEN, 105 Broadway, N. Y. 

IMPERIAL OATS. 

The eubeoribo' is Just in rseeipt of a few barrels of the above 
•uperior oats— price $3 SO mr barrel, delivered on bourd vessel. 
If two or more barrels are takea, a deduction will be made of ton 
per oent. The imperial oats are considered the best kind now cul- 
tivated, having less husk about them then any ether known. Their 
weight is from 40 to 44 lbs. per busheli 

A.l.ALLBN,SO»BMidiray,N.T. 



THB AMBRICAW AGRICULTUSIST. 

Published Monthly, ewh number containiag » pafae, royal 



TERMS- One DoUar per year in advanee ; single anmbm, Ten 
Centa; thiVecopiesforTwo I>oIlavs; eight eopiesftr Five DoOatf. 

Each number of the AgAculturist eontains but One dMstjSub- 
ject to newspaper peotage only, which is om cmi in the State, 
or within 100 milee of its publication, and one end e Ae^ Ofste, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

ADVUTiSBMBRTs Will be inserted at One Dollar, if not «xeeed> 
ing twelve linee, and in <he same ptopottion, if e m e e di n g thai . 
nundier. 

07 R£mU through PoBtmatttnt mihttmm aOmm, 

E^ton of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this wutk moalhr 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, npoa. sending 
SQch notice to this Oilce. 

Tolnme I. and U. of Thi AmiicAir AoncvLTumisT, wi^ t»> 
Ues of osntente completo, for sale at $1,00 each ; elegantly be«nd 
in cloth, $1,25. These are handsome, tasteful books, and nmkn 
very desirable premiums for distribution with Agricultural Soo*- 
tiee, and should also find place in all our District School Libransa. 
They constitute the best and most compile treatise on Amexieaft 

farming, stock-breeding, and horticulture, extant. When t * 

copies are ordered, a liberal discount wiU be made. 



LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE. 

Dr. Gardner will cooBenoe his annual oooae of Popular Loo> 
teres on the Applicetions of Seienee to the Pnetiee of Agifool- 
ture, in the chemical lecture room of the Umvkbsitt op Nxw 
YoaK, on Wedneedav evening, the 4th of Deeember, at half past 7 
o*elock. The Introductory Lecture is open to all the frieade oc 
agriculture. Subject : A Plmnt ttgriemltmraOif camtidend. Thm 
ooune will consist of f fteen or sixteen l e otuie e fe e $9. Daring 
the winter the subjeeto of the rotation of crepe, eompoeting, •com* 
amy of fodders, causse of exhaustion, nature of smut and sianlnr 
diseases, and other important questions, wiU be fully eoasidered. 
The course is i ntende « f for praciical men and stadsnte in agnenl- 
tun. 



PRINCE'S LINNiEAN BOTANIC GARDJEN 
AND NURSERIES, 

FmsHiNOy L. \^ NSAB Nkw Touc 

WilliainB. Prince * Ca^ new deeeriptive ctfalogues of VMt 
and OnaaMntal Trees and Plante (S4th edition) with prices asock 
below thoee usually charged, and comnrising a dd i tio ns of n be v e 
900 aelect varieties of fruits, and ISOO varieties of omanentnl 
treee, shrubs, and roses, but few of which are eontsined ta an^ 
other American nursery, will be sent to every post^peid appliennl. 
The cost of the preeent edftion is above $700, and it is the ■ssnt 
complete ever published. 

Also, Prince^ Treatise on Fruitf, $t 00, and en Hm "I^m, 
$1 50) and on Reees, 90 cents. Orders left at tt Pine stmeU m 
permaiLwiUbeeaecutedin a superior manner, and forwvded ae 
Sdered. WM. B. PRINCE * CO. 

rUAmg, OeUhtfy 1844. 

DURHAM CATTUS FOR SALE. 

Oae or two cowe, S yeaie dd, in calf by the Duke ef TTsTling 
ton, and two heifers, in calf by the pitie buB Meteor ; also^ a an- 
peiior bun calf fot by Meteor, for aale at rsaeannMe pnosa. Let- 
ters post peld wul receive a proau* answer. 

OBOROSTAIU 

Th)j, 19th Oct., 1844. 
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